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To celebrate our 25 years of publication, we are taking a week-by- 
week look back at the trends and events we’ve covered since 1966. 
The selections below were culled from our back files. 


COOL AND CALM 
November 21, 1967 
» For decades the late 
Miles Davis was consid- 
ered the prime avatar of 
“cool jazz.” In previewing 
Davis’s appearance at 
Boylston Street’s long-de- 
funct Jazz Workshop, critic 
Arthur Medoff contrasted 
the Davis style with that of 
black performers of yore. 
“Any old history of jazz,” 
Medoff wrote, “will tell you 
that the Negro artist, when 
playing for a white audi- 
ence, was expected to en- 
tertain. Louis Armstrong’s 
revue can give you the gen- 
eral idea — high notes, 
tasteless gags, smiles ga- 
lore. Dancing and clowning 
are de rigueur. The music 
was loud, and the people, 
drunk and noisy, came to 
see and be seen. 








Davis: in a silent way. 

















“Miles Davis adopted the dignified and serious affect of the con- 
cert artist, and his music, excellent but subdued, echoed his de- 
portment. ‘Uncle Tom’ gave way to artistry, probably with consid- 
erable personal and financial hardship. The music of Miles Davis is 
exciting and worthwhile, but please, be quiet and listen.” 


FLYING HIGH 
November 17, 1970 
» Jefferson Airplane as revolutionaries? Certainly, their roof-rais- 
ing, up-the-revolution sound became a linchpin of a subversive 
era. But as critic Timothy Crouse noted (in a review of an Air- 
plane gig at Boston College), appearances can be deceiving. 
“[Lead singer] Grace Slick,” he wrote, “admits quite openly 
that the Airplane aren’t the revolutionaries they pretend to be. Last 
summer, she stepped forward during the set at the Fillmore West 
and told the crowd: ‘I came here in a big, black limousine. If it 
weren’t for you, I couldn’t call room service at my hotel and have 
them send up a fruit cocktail. I got mine. When are you going to 
get yours?’” 


RED AND GONE 
November 16, 1976 
>» It remains one of the 
oddest chapters in recent 
Celtic history: Dave 
Cowens’s mysterious 
half-season-long leave of 
absence from the ball 
club. No one seemed to 
know what to make of 
Big Red’s departure. 
One writer remarked 
that the Celtics’ front of- 
fice, in the wake of the 
news, “was behaving 
very much like the teach- 
ers and the principal in 
high school do when a 
girl gets pregnant and 
drops out.” “Sporting 
Eye” columnist George 
Kimball suspected that a 
combination of factors, 
some more ephemeral 
than others, underlay 
Cowens’s decision to 
forsake the hardcourt. 
Wrote Kimball: “At the root of [the factors] is the ‘exhaustion’ 
angle, of course: it is a fact that between his own basketball 


Cowens: burned-out enigma. 


| camps, the regular NBA season, the playoffs, State Department 











goodwill tours overseas, training camp, and exhibition games, 
Cowens had gone for almost a year and a half at a breakneck pace 
without ever spending so much as three days away from the bas- 
ketball court. And then there is the paradox that has followed him 
from the day he signed his first pro contract: Cowens is a very pri- 
vate person in a very public world. He is also, having been Rookie 
of the Year, Most Valuable Player of the NBA, a five-time all-star, 
all-star MVP, and twice a world champion, faced with very few 


worlds left to conquer on the basketball court.” 

November 21, 1978 

>» Even after a cardinal from Krakow named Karol Wojtyla be- 
came the Catholic Church’s first pope from Poland, staff writer 
Dianne Dumanoski lamented society’s continued tolerance for 


Polish jokes 
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“The man’s face,” she penned, “was unmistakenly Slavic — 
broad and open, with high cheekbones and wide pale eyes — and 
he blinked uncomfortably under the television lights, no doubt as 
astonished that a network reporter would solicit his opinion as he 
was by the election that day of a Polish pope. Behind him was the 
empty tavern that would fill with smoke and working men hoisting 
beers, come sundown. The reporter had come in search of the 
‘Polish-American reaction’; this man, a Chicago bartender, would 
be the spokesman for his neighborhood. 

“So what did he think of the new pope? The network reporter 
thrust the microphone towards him. 

“The man blinked again and hesitated. 

“ ‘Now they won’t be able to tell Polish jokes,’ he finally blurted. 

“The remark — passed off as perhaps odd or illogical by other 
viewers — made my stomach churn. I can still picture his face 
and the hurt in his eyes. I’ve thought about him repeatedly in re- 
cent weeks, as a whole new genre of Polish jokes has surfaced. 
The Polish pope joke. It doesn’t matter that Wojtyla is a cos- 
mopolitan intellectual who speaks six languages. The stereotype 
triumphs over reality. A Pole is a Polack is a dumb Polack.” 


MADE-FOR-TV DEVO 
November 17, 1981 
>» The unforgettable band Devo, in their 3-D glasses and yellow 
plastic flight suits, embody what is perhaps the classic caricature 
of late-’70s techno-punk. They sang about “devolution” — i.e., 
we’re all regressing to apes. Critic Joyce Millman wrote that the 
band were finely tuned to the TV gestalt. 

“Thanks to the image-making genius of the band’s founders,” 
Millman opined, “Kent State refugees Mark Mothersbaugh and 
Jerry Casale, Devo soon took their place alongside Saturday Night 











; 


* 
Devo: bizarre but not intimidating. 











Live in the mass consciousness (my all-time favorite piece of graf- 
fiti: ‘Ed King is Devo’). Just like SNL, Devo presumed their audi- 
ence to be hip to film and TV, and cool about sick jokes. Devo 
were a made-for-television band; they courted TV exposure more 
ardently than any of their peers, recognizing more quickly than 
anybody else video’s enormous potential for rock. Devo’s self-pro- 
duced promotional films captured the band’s hip cynicism more 
eftectively and intelligently than their records could. They had the 
fascinating, disorienting quality of English-dubbed Japanese sci-fi 
flicks. .. . Devo created a presence that was bizarre but not intim- 
idating, militaristic but not violent. Above all, Devo made their 
flashy costumes and merchandise accessible to the public, a sure- 
fire way to build a loyal following.” 


INSTANT ANALYSIS 

November 17, 1989 

» In the wake of Kitty Dukakis’s famous ingestion of rubbing al- 
cohol, the Phoenix’s “Villain of the Week” column took to task the 
overzealous psychologists who reveled in speculating on the pri- 
vate personalities and interpersonal dynamics of the state’s former 
first family. 

“One armchair analyst noted the isolation generally experienced 
by people in the public eye, then added, ‘That may have been 
bearable as long as she could express her needs to her husband, 
but as she became more and more preoccupied and depressed, he 
became less available to her.’ Said another, ‘In this particular case, 
I think the burdens were just too much for one person to carry.’ 
And yet another speculated that Michael Dukakis’s reserved de- 
meanor might have been reinforced by the emotional troubles of 
his late brother, Stelian. ‘{[Dukakis] is obviously a man who felt 
emotions were dangerous,’ she opined. 

“And armchair psychologizing for general dissemination can be 
equally dangerous. Even public figures should be protected from 
that.” 


This week’s selections were compiled by Mark Leibovich. 
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| WHERE ARE THEY NOW? | 
| Timothy Crouse is the author of Boys on the Bus. George Kim- | 
ball is a sports columnist for the Boston Herald. Dianne Du- | 
manoski is a staff writer for the Boston Globe. Joyce Millman is | 
a TV writer for the San Francisco Examiner. | 
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4 THIS JUST IN 
6 EDITORIAL 


Magic Johnson’s courageous announcement will boost AIDS-education efforts — but only political leaders can act. 
7 LETTERS 
8 DON’T QUOTE ME by Mark Jurkowitz 
Chastened by 1988’s mindless coverage of flag-factory visits and Willie Horton, news executives vow to take the ’92 campaign to the 
people. 
11 PROFILE by Maureen Dezell 
Ted Landsmark has made the transition from national symbol to one of Ray Flynn’s most trusted advisers. 
16 EARTH WATCH by Tim Sandler 
While the Amazon rain forest gets all the attention, the destruction of Brazil’s Atlantic rain forest proceeds unhindered. 


28 CAN BUSH BE BEATEN? by Jon Keller 
Probably not. But if a Democrat is willing to make a risky break from doctrinaire liberalism, he just might be able to pull off an upset. 


38 THE INDIES’ LAST STAND by Sean Flynn 


The re-election of the Cambridge City Council’s progressive majority may spell the doom of the conservative Independents. 


STYLES 


BEST BUYS by Timothy Gower 
This week, we peruse the Whole Pop Catalog, discover Moscow Monopoly, track down the best-priced motorcycle jacket in town, and 
more. 

3 MOOD SWINGS by Mike Caito 


Yes, there is such a thing as male PMS. A look at some Positively Male Symptoms. 


3 URBAN EYE by Mark Leibovich 
h You, too, can own a coat worn by Whoopi Goldberg. Or Harrison Ford. Or Melanie Griffith. Or. . . well, read it and wear. 


4 URBAN VISIONARY by Timothy Gower 
Architect William Rawn does well by doing good. How? He designs buildings with a human face. 
. 6 NO WOMAN (OR MAN), NO CRY by Mark Leibovich 


Why are so many people saying “no” to marriage? More important, why are so many of them glad they have? 
The new wave of loners who love it. 


8 THE STRAIGHT DOPE by Cecil Adams 
9 THE PUZZLE by Don Rubin 


10 DINING OUT by Robert Nadeau 
A little piece of carnivore heaven, at the Capital Grille, in the Back Bay. Plus the Phoenix restaurant guide and one of the best low- 
cost brunches in town, at Johnny D’s, in Somerville. 


17 CLASSIFIEDS 


SOLO ACT: 
marriage isn’t as 
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popular as it used 
to be. Styles, 2 8 DAYS A WEEK 
page 6. Pay a visit to our listings before you step out. Turn to “Flicks in a Flash,” Boston’s most inventive film guide, or read “State of the Art” for 
news of the arts world. And in “Next Weekend,” Quendrith Johnson previews “Live and in Chocolate” comedian Phyllis Yvonne Stickney. 
6 FILM 


Peter Keough says you needn't be afraid to see Cape Fear; he also talks with 
the director, Martin Scorsese, and there’s a look at the Scorsese retrospective 
that’s starting up at the Brattle. Plus Korczak, Twenty-One, and Young Soul 
Rebels. 
9 DANCE 

Bronwyn Mills predicts you'll be airborne if you go to Rhode Island’s Everett 
Dance Theatre next weekend. 

10 THEATER 
Carolyn Clay says the Huntington’s Tartuffe is major-league Moliére. Plus 
True West, The Shadow Box, Richard II, Cole, and The Last Laugh. 

12 ART 
Cate McQuaid zooms in on Chuck Close, at the Art Institute of Boston. 

14 MUSIC 
Ted Drozdowski thinks U2’s Achtung Baby might just be the record of the 
year. Plus Aerosmith, Tin Machine, Lisa Stansfield, Demo Derby winners 
Bonesaw, Harry Connick Jr., the Willem Breuker Kollektif, Bruce Cockburn, 
the Family Stand, God’s Eye, and the Mingus Dynasty and Jack Walrath. 





33 HOT DOTS 50 OFF THE RECORD 
34 LISTINGS 51 FILM LISTINGS 

42 ART LISTINGS 52 FILM STRIPS 

48 PLAY BY PLAY URBAN ROMANCE: Lisa Stansfield is back with 





her second album. Arts, page 19. 
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LIGHTNING ROSE 
STEVE HUNT BAND 
GREG KROLL & SKIP 


Fri., November 15 ¢ 8pm ¢ 18+ « $4.50 
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Benefit for New England Performer 
Magazine - Fire Relief 


POSSE NFX 
LAVA BEAT 
VELCRO PEASANTS 


Wed., November 20 ¢ 8pm 
Record Release Party 


meley 


CLIFFS OF 


DOONEEN 
wth GODS EYE 
and GRIN U. K. 
Fri., November 22 ¢ 8pm 
Black Rock Coalition presents 
“The History of our Future” 


Featuring 


JJ JUMPERS 
ROYAL PAIN 
and BLUE PRINT 


Wed., November 27 ¢ 8pm $5.00 


MAX CREEK 


Fri., November 29 * 8pm 
Mercury Recording a 


TEXAS 


Special Guest 


MICHAEL EL MCDERMOTT 


Wed., December 4 * 8pm 























SOUTHSIDE 


JOHNNY 
& THE ASBURY JUKES 


Thurs., Decaggber 5 * Two Shows 7 + 10:30pm 
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O-POSITIVE 


Fri., December 6 ¢ 8pm ¢ 18+ 





Catch A Rising Star Presents 
Comediene 


DENNIS 


WOLFBERG 
plus TOM AGNA 


Sat., December 7 * 2 Shows 7 & 9pm 





OCEAN BLUE 


Sun., December 8 ¢ 8pm ¢ 18+ 








» MCA Recording Artists 


BANG TANGO 


Wed., December 11 ¢ 8pm °18+ FF 
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JOHNNY WINTER 


Thurs., December 12 ¢ 8pm 
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Sat., December 14 * Doors Open at 7pm ¢ 18+ 
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262° 2437 
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ADULT 


JUSTICE 


As debate over the governor’s pro- 
posal to treat juvenile murder suspects 
as adults continued, a judge last week 
released written findings as to why he 
ordered two alleged accomplices in a 
gang-related double-murder to stand 
trial as adults. 

In August, Roxbury District Court 
Judge Paul McGill ruled that 16-year- 
old Damien Bynoe, the trigger-kid in 
the April 20 shooting deaths of Korey 
Grant, 15, and Charles Copney, 11, 
should remain in the juvenile system. 
Two months later, after the governor, 
newspaper columnists, and victims’- 
rights advocates unleashed a torrent 
of criticism over that decision, McGill 
ruled that Bynoe’s alleged partners in 
crime — Tahran Harris, 15, and 
Willie Dunn, 16 — would be trans- 
ferred to adult court. If convicted, 
Harris and Dunn could get life sen- 
tences; Bynoe, meanwhile, will be re- 
leased from the Department of Youth 
Services (DYS) when he turns 21. 
(See “Life, Death, and Justice,” 
News, November 1.) 

In written findings released last 
Tuesday, McGill said Harris and 
Dunn “were the originators of a con- 
spiracy to commit Murder in the First 
Degree,” and that, in Bynoe, the two 
“found a willing participant to assist 
them in carrying out their scheme.” 
He also ruled that both Dunn and 
Harris present a danger to the public, 
and that neither was likely to be reha- 
bilitated in the DYS before they would 
have to be released at age 21. 

Grant and Copney were killed when 
Bynoe fired five shots from a .22-cal- 
iber pistol up Highland Avenue, home 
turf of a local gang called the Black- 
hawks. The Blackhawks had been 
feuding since February with the Or- 
chard Park Trailblazers, to which 
Harris and Dunn allegedly belonged. 
Bynoe was considered a wanna-be. 

Attorneys for Dunn and Harris 
have both disputed McGill’s con- 
tention that their clients orchestrated 
a conspiracy and recruited Bynoe as 
the hitman. 

Both boys have troubled pasts. Both 
come from single-parent homes, and 
each had at least one parent who suf- 
fered from a drug problem. Dunn, for 
instance, was born with his mother’s 
heroin addiction. She’s still a junkie. 
His father died of a cocaine overdose 
four years ago, after spending the first 
seven years of his son’s life in Walpole 
for murder. And the maternal grand- 
parents who raised him are now dead. 

A court-appointed psychologist 
concluded that both boys could be re- 
habilitated in the DYS. But McGill 
found that neither would be locked up 
long enough to benefit much from 
treatment. He also noted “the danger- 
ousness of Harris’s chameleon-like 
personality” — his ability to appear as 
an upstanding young man to adults 
yet still be a drug-dealing gangster on 
the streets. 

Trial dates have not been set for ei- 
ther boy. 


MIXED 
REVIEWS 


It was big news in late October 
when a Becker Institute poll showed 
Governor William Weld’s popularity 
in a nosedive, down to a 41 percent 


— Sean Flynn 


favorable rating compared to the 67 
percent favorables of last winter. 
Budget cuts taking their toll, agreed 
the pundits, as Democrats rejoiced in 
their first bit of good political news 
this year. 

They should hold the bubbly. A 
comparable survey taken within the 
past two weeks by another reputable 
pollster for a private-sector client and 
obtained by the Phoenix comes up, in 
part, with similar results — but 
shows considerable good will for the 
governor remains. 

Asked their opinion of Weld’s per- 
formance as governor, 40 percent of 
the 500 respondents rated it excellent 
or good, while 57 percent graded 
Weld fair or poor. Among middle- 
and lower-income residents, Weld’s 
negatives were even higher: 59 per- 
cent fair or poor ratings from people 
earning $20,000 to $40,000, and a 
staggering three-to-one negative rat- 
ing among those earning less than 
$20,000. 

But the revolt-of-the-have-nots 
theory implodes when respondents 
are asked what they think of Weld 
personally. By a 55-45 percent mar- 
gin, people give him strongly favor- 
able or somewhat favorable marks. 
More than half of the middle-class 
residents in the $20,000-to-$40,000 
income bracket were favorably dis- 
posed toward Weld. And, remarkably, 
even the $20,000-and-unders broke 
even — their 42 percent favorable, 
44 percent unfavorable split was 
within the poll’s margin of error. 

Will voters turn against a politician 
they clearly like, even if they don’t 
care for his policies? We'll see. 

— Jon Keller 


SPEAKING OUT 
IN CYBERSPAGE 


Free speech got a boost recently 
when a federal judge ruled that Com- 
puServe, an interactive videotex ser- 
vice accessed by computer and mo- 
dem, could not be held responsible 
for allegedly libelous statements post- 
ed on its electronic bulletin boards. 
According to InfoWorld, a weekly 
newspaper that covers the computer 
industry, US District Judge Peter 
Leisure compared CompuServe’s re- 
sponsibility to that of a bookstore 
owner, saying the owner couldn’t be 
held responsible for the content of ev- 
ery book he sold. 

If upheld, the ruling could give 
videotex services more libel protec- 
tion than is extended to the print me- 
dia, which historically have enjoyed 


greater First Amendment rights than 
most other forms of speech. For in- 
stance, newspapers are fully responsi- 
ble for any libel that may appear in 
their letters-to-the-editor columns. 

Prodigy, the largest videotex ser- 
vice (1.1 million subscribers), recent- 
ly became embroiled in a controversy 
when the Anti-Defamation League of 
B’nai B’rith accused it of allowing 
anti-Semitic messages to be posted. 
The service, which screens its mes- 
sages, responded that the note was 
submitted for public posting 15 times 
in October 1990 and was rejected 
each time. “The truth is we didn’t 
post it then and we wouldn’t post it 
now,” Henry Heilbrunn, Prodigy’s 
senior vice-president, told subscribers 
in an on-line statement. 

Mike Godwin, staff counsel for the 
Cambridge-based Electronic Frontier 
Foundation, told InfoWorld he doubt- 
ed Leisure’s ruling would affect 
Prodigy’s policies. “I’m disappointed 
in Prodigy’s decision not to become a 
free-expression forum,” he was quot- 
ed as saying. 

— Dan Kennedy 


VIRGIN'S 
TURKEY TROT 


The contestants might look like 
turkeys, but the beneficiaries will be 
Boston’s homeless. Virgin Atlantic 
Airways will kick off a month-long 
food drive with its first annual “Call- 
ing All Turkeys Great Ticket Give- 
Away” on Tuesday, November 26. 
The airline will give away 25 round- 
trip economy tickets from Boston to 
London and will offer another 25 
pairs of round-trip economy tickets 
for just $165 per pair. Winners must 
depart on Thursday, November 28. 

The catch is that only those who 
are dressed in Thanksgiving-theme 
costumes, such as a turkey or a Pil- 
grim, and who bring a donation of 
frozen turkey or nonperishable 
goods, will be eligible. The food will 
be donated to the Long Island Shelter 
for the Homeless, which feeds more 
than 600 people in the Boston area 
every day. 

To take part, just show up at Virgin 
Atlantic’s ticket office, 155 Federal 
Street, at noon on November 26 — 
in costume and with food in hand. 
The winner will be announced at 
12:45 p.m. by WBCN Radio person- 
ality Charles Laquidara. Virgin’s tick- 
et office will accept nonperishable 
food donations through December 
23, and WBCN will promote the food 
drive throughout the month. Q 
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WITH SPECIAL GUESTS 


-UNDGARIEN 


Tickets On Sale 


Saturday 10 AM: 


4 Ticket Limit 





CENTRUM 


December 5 Around 8pm 
20 Bucks All Seats Reserved 


TICK EV (pasrea ts avail ventrum Box Office & Ticketmaster 

TOWER RECORDS GOOD VIBRATIONS Ar ee ee aiens ‘ 

SELECT FLAGSHIP ENTERTAINMENT AND MORE } OG ¢ ervice | e[=m mesmo lem (em laeme-it-llal ene) 
CALL-FOR. TIX Tetcdeelaalelalkeakeltiioakccceciaelt or by telephone 
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BACK THE PATS—BE PART OF THE FUN! 








Cheer the Pats to Victory! 
Next Home Game-Nov. 17-New York Jets 


Nov. 24-Buffalo Bills-Steve Grogan Day 


Dec. 8-Indianapolis Colts 


SPECIAL RATES FOR ALL COLLEGE GROUPS- 
ADVANCE SALES ONLY! $15 SOUTH END ZONE; $25 SIDELINE 
SPECIAL TICKET INFORMATION: 1-800-543-1776, Mon-Sat 9-6 
ALL OTHER PHONE ORDERS: Call TicketPro 1-800-828-7080 
SIDELINE $28 ¢ END ZONE $18 
[Public Transportation: Patriot Express departs South Station Gameday 11:20am. __| 


New England Patriots fcomanar7seesr 
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Orpheum Theater) November 18 7:30 pm 
$17.50*ADV. / $18.50*Day Of 
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CENTRUM 
December 28 » Spm » $20 


Special Tapers Section these tickets available al box office only Special Stage—See the entire show trom anywere in the aréna! 


GOOD VIBRATIONS 
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KEN -OSTE TOWER RECORDS AND MORE 


CALL-FoR-TIx (617) 931-2000 














ROOM TO PAINT 


lf you're an artist looking for the perfect studio space to create your 
masterpiece, look to the Phoenix Real Estate Classifieds section for 
the most comprehensive listing of studio spaces for rent in the 

Boston area 
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Beyond Magic 


Celebrities can educate, 


* NOVEMBE Reh 1291... 








but only politicians can act 


iven the mountains of 

publicity generated by 

Magic Johnson’s coura- 

geous announcement that 

he is HIV-positive, it is 
clear that this mega-star athlete will be a 
powerful role model in the battle against 
AIDS. And the news that Converse and 
Spalding will continue to use Magic as 
their product spokesman — along with 
Converse’s decision to launch an AIDS -in- 
formation campaign — mark a turning 
point in both public education and the de- 
stigmatization of people with AIDS. In 
some respects, a new and better day has 
dawned. 

But Magic’s magic extends only so far. 
And despite the hopes and the optimistic 
headlines, the sad truth is that he will not 
and cannot make the real difference in 
winning the fight against an epidemic that 
has already claimed 126,000 lives 
— and may take another million- 
plus in this country alone. 

Grim and cruel as this may 
sound, the war against AIDS 
probably won’t turn the corner 
until some of those who really 
hold the reins of power — or 
their loved ones — become part 
of the pool of infected people. 
For in the final analysis, Magic is 
armed only with the ability to 
preach the gospel of AIDS pre- 
vention. The political elite is 
armed with the ability to allocate 
money, implement laws, and 
forge policies that could make 
prevention a reality. Yet, thus far, 
many of them are mired in a po- 
litically safe approach that is un- 
safe for those in the path of the 
epidemic. 

Take Ray Flynn. In the days 
immediately following Magic’s 
revelation, Boston’s mayor issued 
a preposterous pronouncement 
that condom distribution in 
schools would not only fail to 
slow down the spread of AIDS 
but would also encourage more promiscu- 
ity. Flynn is rejecting the distribution of 
condoms in a largely minority school sys- 
tem at a time when communities of color 
are bearing a disproportionate brunt of the 
AIDS attack. 

Two days after Flynn’s remarks hit the 
news, the Boston University management 
team that runs Chelsea’s schools vetoed a 
proposal to distribute condoms. That deci- 
sion was made despite testimony from the 
director of the state’s AIDS program that 
20 percent of that city’s adolescents suffer 
from sexually transmitted diseases (STDs) 
and that the city’s rate of HIV infection f$ 
50 percent higher than it is in the rest of 
the state. The BU team was faithfully fol- 
lowing the doctrine of its boss, John Sil- 
ber, who opposed the distribution of con- 
doms in schools during his 1990 guberna- 
torial campaign. 

There is just one serious flaw in this par- 
ticular brand of thinking. It ignores reality. 

Consider these statistics: 

* More than half of the state’s adoles- 
cents engage in sexual intercourse during 
their high-school years; the average age of 
first intercourse is 16. 

* Teens in Massachusetts account for 
more than 25 percent of the state’s STDs. 
One in seven teens contracts an STD each 
year. 

* At anonymous testing sites, 3.5 per- 
cent of the males between 13 and 21 tested 
positive for HIV. Nearly 40 percent of the 
teenagers diagnosed with AIDS are female, 
showing once again that the notion of 
AIDS being a disease of gay men is a myth. 

Although it may be naive, there is noth- 
ing wrong with preaching the gospel of 


“just say no.” But there is something des- 
perately wrong with playing Russian 
roulette with the lives of the many young 
people who clearly aren’t buying that mes- 
sage. 

If politicians can’t even say the C-word 
out loud, how can we expect any profiles 
in courage on the trickier issue of provid- 
ing IV-drug users with clean needles? Bad 
as he is on the condom issue, Ray Flynn 
has displayed courage in backing a needle- 
exchange program. (Yet when push came 
to shove, he refused to face down the 
community pressure that forced the AIDS 
Brigade to give up its Mission Hill-based 
needle-exchahge operation.) 

Governor Bill Weld, good as he is on 
condoms, has made the dubious argument 
that such needle programs encourage 
crime. Beacon Hill has been a burial 
ground for plans to keep addicts from 


PETER TRAVERS 





JOHNSON: a powerful role model, but 
no substitute for political leadership. 


sharing infected needles, and the com- 
monwealth is now one of only 11 states in 
which the sale of needles without a pre- 
scription is illegal. 

Is it too much to hope that our lawmak- 
ers will drop the cover of law-and-order 
politics and do something to stem the 
rampaging tide of AIDS through the IV- 
drug community, the drug usérs’ sex part- 
ners, and their unborn children? 

On the national level, too, leadership on 
the AIDS crisis is an oxymoron. It’s fine 
for George Bush to invite Magic Johnson 
to sit on the National Commission on 
AIDS. It would be a lot more important for 
Bush to take the commission’s work seri- 
ously and make the war on AIDS a gen- 
uine priority. The government’s new pub- 
lic-education program, incredibly enough, 
refuses to mention the word condom. 

Back in the fall of 1986 — after a grim 
portrait of the AIDS epidemic was painted 
by then-surgeon general C. Everett Koop’s 
ground-breaking report and by a federal 
blue-ribbon panel — panel co-chair David 
Baltimore said: “This is a crisis of a mag- 
nitude that requires presidential leader- 
ship.” We’re still waiting. 

One can only hope that Magic Johnson 
will prove as adept at public AIDS educa- 
tion as he was on the basketball court. 
Someone needs to pick up the slack. But 
one can only wonder when the people 
elected to protect the public welfare will 
stop mucking around in the murk of 
make-believe morality and take their re- 
sponsibilities seriously. 

It is 1991. The AIDS epidemic is 10 
years old. How many more obituaries and 
how many more Magics do we need? QO 
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We welcome responses from readers. Letters should be 
typed (double spaced) if that’s possible, and every letter 
must include the writer’s name and address, as well as a 
telephone number (we'd appreciate one where we can reach 
you during business hours). The last is solely for purposes of 
verification: as you can see on this page, only the writer’s 
name and town are printed, and these may be withheld if 
there is good reason. 

All letters are subject to editing for considerations of 
space, fairness, and literacy. 


A SPELL CHECK 


The Globe’s computer system may or may not need a 
spell-check program, but I submit that the Phoenix news- 
room unequivocally could use an old-fashioned dictionary 
to complement its software. As exhibit A of the Globe’s 
copy-editing deficiencies, Dan Kennedy cites the use of 
comradery [“This Just In,” News, November 8]. Indeed, he 
says, “a howler” of an error. Well, here’s another howler: 
comradery is as good as gold. According to page 375 of my 
Webster’s New Twentieth Century Dictionary .(second edi- 
tion), comradery is a synonym, albeit rare, for comradeship. 

To be sure, punching a button at your workstation and 
letting the machine do the checking is a less strenuous 
method of editing and doubtless saves wear and tear on 
the eyes. But there’s a lot to be said for exercising those 
legs, getting off your duff, and opening the big book, com- 
rade. 








John Carney 
Sports Copy Desk 
Boston Globe 


Dan Kennedy replies: you’re right — comradery does, in- 
deed, appear in some dictionaries. Now let’s get serious. 

According to the Barnhart Dictionary of Etymology, 
William Makepeace Thackeray introduced camaraderie, a 
French word, into the English language in 1840. Barnhart’s 
does not list comradery. The Oxford English Dictionary 
calls comradery a “rare” spelling for camaraderie. Web- 
ster’s New World Dictionary (Third College Edition), the 
“chosen” dictionary at the Globe, calls comradery a “vari- 
ant of camaraderie” and an “Americanism.” And several 
venerable references, including the American Heritage Dic- 
tionary and Webster’s Seventh New Collegiate Dictionary, 
don’t include comradery at all. 

David Jost, senior lexicographer for the American Her- 
itage Dictionary, says comradery was first used by William 
Dean Howells in 1879 but thinks Howells may have been 
making a “learned joke.” Asked whether Globe copy editors 
could justify the use of comradery, Jost responds: “I don’t 
think they can, because they’re learned themselves, more or 
less, and they have to stick to the standard spelling of the 
word, even if the other exists.” 

By the way: my computerized spell-checker identifies 
comradery as an unknown word. Thus alerted, I would 
substitute camaraderie. Which was my point. 


CRIS WILLIAMSON 


Thanks so much for Jennifer Einhorn’s insightful article 
celebrating singer-songwriter Cris Williamson’s most re- 
cent offerings via film and album [“The Changer,” Arts, 
November 8]. 

It’s nice to see one of independent music’s most success- 
ful and beloved artists get the credit she deserves, both ar- 
tistically and on the humanitarian front. As Jennifer men- 
tions when she refers to her “tireless activism,” Cris 
Williamson is a powerful force for good, both on stage and 
off. In the Best Interests of the Children, Inc. (ITBIC), is a 
living testament to Cris Williamson’s commitment to 
bringing people together in compassion and concern. In- 
spired by Cris Williamson and the song she wrote that gave 
the organization its name, ITBIC is a wholly volunteer, 
Massachusetts-based 501(c) 3 charitable organization that 
is designed to raise awareness about children with 
HIV/AIDS and their families, and raise funds for the pro- 
grams that provide them with direct care. Last April, Gov- 
ernor William Weld, Lieutenant Governor Paul Cellucci, 
and Mayor Raymond Flynn helped launch ITBIC’s first-in- 
the-nation, statewide Pediatric AIDS Awareness Week, a 
series of multi-media educational-informational events that 
featured Cris’s special concert for children with 
HIV/AIDS, their families, and care-givers at Dimock 
Community Health Center and Cris’s sold-out benefit con- 
cert of caring and hope at the Arlington Street Church. In 
its first effort, ITBIC raised more than $43,000 for the pe- 
diatric AIDS programs at Boston City Hospital, Children’s 
Hospital, the UMass Medical Center, in Worcester, and the 
Bay State Medical Center, in Springfield. A second state- 
wide ITBIC Awareness Week and fundraising effort is 
scheduled for April 3-13, 1992. For more information 
about ITBIC and how to help, please call (508) 777-7260. 
Thank you. 

Fran Weil 
President 
ITBIC, Inc. 
Danvers 


Editor’s note: Cris Williamson is listed on the letterhead 
of ITBIC as chair of the board of directors. 
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Friday, December 27 ¢ 8pm 
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WOKCESTER WVEMORTAL AUDITORIUM 


Tickets available at Centrum Box Office and all Ticketmaster locations. *An additional service 

charge will be paid to and retained by ticket company on purchases at outlets or by telephone. * 
A limited number of Golden Circle seais are available. Presented by Tea Party®Concerts For event 
nformation call (508) 799-1250 

















The 
Live At Venus November 16th 


Doors open at 7:00p.m. - Admission $8.00 


Tix available in advance at all Ticketmaster locations | 
ilo d ight of sh nl 
Fee at veniam eg Asie X Night with ticket stub 


Venus - 11 Lansdowne St - Boston - Info 421.9595 














FREE LEGAL SERVICES 
FOR ARTISTS IN NEED 


Free legal services for art-related issues for artists 

who meet income iequirements. Also available a 

referral and directory of lawyers. Call tne Artists 
Foundation Monday-Friday for the Lawyers for y 
the Arts Program. (617)482-8100 








110 Broad Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02110 
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Reeves Gabrels Tony Sales 
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Brush Up Your Shakespeare 


Get thee to the American Repertory Theatre 
On Boston Phoenix/WFNX Night, December 1. 
For your chance to win tickets, see the 

Performing Arts section. 
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HARVARD LONGWOOD & KENDALL COOP OPEN SUNDAYS 
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12:00-6:00 PI]. HARVARD COOP OPEN SAT. NOV. 16 UNTILL 7:00 PI 
HARVARD SQUARE MIT COOP AT KENDALL 


Money Talks é Writes Books, Too! 


Three of The Coop's newest titles focus in on the 
making, winning and losing of millions of dollars. 


In Search of Excess 


By Graef S. 
This book reveals how and why 
CEO salaries have grown so 

large while the working person's 


Coop Price, $17.96 
Published by Norton 
Den of Thieves 


By James B. Stewart 

The full story of the insider trading 

scandal that nea 

Street, featuring 

Ivan Boetsky and many more. $25 
Coop Price, $20 

Published by Simon & Schuster 

§ The Prize 


By 


An epic history of oil and the 


stu 
that 
up to Operation Desert Storm. 


C 


Published by Simon & Schuster 





oop Price $14.40 
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has gone almost nowhere. 
. $19.95 
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FREE PARKING 
(SEE BELOW FOR DETAILS) 


COOP AT LONGWOOD 
333 LONGWOOD AVE 
MFRI9IS7 THURTLE0 
SAT 9:15-545 
SUN 12004:00 
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BOSTON PHOENIX MUSIC AND ARTS 
CLASSIFIEDS REALLY PERFORM. 


Every week thousands of people look to the Arts And Entertainment Authority for 
the latest in arts and entertainment information. And because we cover the entire 


ive art-related classified 


section in Boston. To place you're ad call the Phoenix Classified Office at : 


267-1234 
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Voter-centric 





The press aims to take the 


by Mark Jurkowitz 


ummoning up all the sober 
earnestness that comes 
with his unofficial title of 
“the dean of American po- 
litical reporters,” the 
Washington Post’s David Broder recently 
declared that for democracy’s sake, a basic 
tenet of presidential campaign coverage 
must be discarded. 

“I think we’re going to have to challenge 
[the thesis] that it’s up to-the candidate to 
decide what the political campaign is 
about,” he told a Brandeis audience. “The 
campaign does not belong to the candi- 
dates. . . . It’s the voters’ time to get their 
concerns addressed and their questions an- 
swered.” 

Broder’s idea — which was reflected in 
the Post’s recent “Voices of Discontent” 
series, documenting pervasive citizen disaf- 





fection with politics — has become the . 


mantra for an industry still offering media 
culpas for the shoddy tenor of the 1988 
campaign. The overzealous hunt for char- 
acter flaws and the focus on flag-factory 
visits and Pledge of Allegiance brouhahas 
left many journalists feel- 
ing culpable for the noto- 
rious trivialization of our 
national political dis- 
course. 

That guilt has been re- 
inforced and amplified by 
the noisy chorus of criti- 
cism directed at the me- 
dia’s performance: 

¢ Larry Sabato’s new 
book, Feeding Frenzy: 
How Attack Journalism 
Has Transformed Ame- 
rican Politics, assails the 
“junkyard dog” re- 
portage — the focus on 
personal flaws rather 
than policy issues — that 
was so prominent in the 
"88 race. 

* A 1991 Kettering 
Foundation report on the 
political-alienation epidemic said voters 
feel that “reporting on policy issues is now 
driven by soundbites and negativism. It of- 
ten does not resonate with citizens’ con- 
cerns.” 

* A two-year study by the Markle Com- 
mission on the Media and Electorate re- 
leased in 1990 concluded that “the media 
and the candidates . . . failed to live up to 
their responsibilities in building an in- 
formed and involved electorate in 1988.” 

¢ In making the case for their “Nine 
Sundays” proposal for nationally televised 
debates and discussions, Harvard’s 
Kennedy School gurus complained that 
“marketing issues become the focus of 
[press] coverage. How things ‘play’ and 
how things are ‘handled’ become the politi- 
cal standards by which candidates and 
their campaigns are judged.” 

Journalists say they’ve heard the mes- 
sage. And they’re vowing to change their 
evil ways. 

“We can cover the election better from 
the perspective of the voters this time,” 
says Wall Street Journal Washington-bu- 
reau chief Al Hunt. CNN political analyst 
Bill Schneider, who acknowledges that 
“campaigns and campaign managers have 
been setting the agenda,” says the trick is 
to move to “voter-centered campaigns in- 
stead of candidate-centered campaigns.” 
Boston Globe national editor Chris Chin- 
lund is succinct when asked to describe the 
"92 game plan: “More of the country, less 
politicians.” 

Of course, as Chinlund notes, “it’s easy 
to pay lip service this early in the campaign 


°92 campaign to the people 








to the concept of doing serious coverage.” 
Which is exactly why everyone is doing it. 
But whether responsive and responsible 
journalism can hold sway once the polls, 
primaries, advertising, and photo ops kick 
into high gear is an open question. The 
track record isn’t very reassuring. “We go 
through this exercise every four years,” 
sighs Los Angeles Times Washington bu- 
reau chief Jack Nelson. “We always swear 
we're going to do better. We always swear 
we won’t cover so much of the horse race. 
And we inevitably do a lot of the horse race 
again.” 

True. But this time around, there’s a 
new set of realities that at least offer a faint 
glimmer of hope — a “point of light,” if 
you will — that the press will do better. 


Off the bus 

The single biggest influence on ’92 cam- 
paign journalism may well be the reces- 
sion. Representatives of almost every ma- 
jor media outlet talk openly about the di- 
minishing dollars available to throw at the 
presidential race. 

These lean times have already led to a 
new era of editorial socialism, as resources 
are being shared as never before. One in- 
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BEYOND THE PHOTO OP: Bush’s fiag- 


factory visit was a low point in ’88 coverage. 


novation is Voter Research Surveys (VRS), 
which was created by the four networks in 
April 1990. According to VRS executive 
director Warren Mitofsky, “it became clear 
... the networks weren’t going to continue 
to fund presidential campaigns to the ex- 
tent that they have in the past.” 

Throughout the race, VRS will provide 
exit-polling data as well as winner projec- 
tions to the networks, eliminating what was 
once the breakneck competition to call 
races first. The networks are also seriously 
discussing the idea of pooling cameras 
during routine campaign events so as not 
to waste precious resources on what ABC 
News political director Hal Bruno calls 
“body-watching.” 

But the greatest impact may result from 
decreased travel budgets. Everyone is in- 
sisting there will be less blanket coverage of 
the candidates in the field — at least in the 
early stages of the campaign — because 
news operations just can’t afford the price 
of a ticket. The result, according to NBC 
News political director Bill Wheatley, will 
be a drop-off in the “here they come, there 
they go” brand of campaign journalism. 
And if reporters can’t dog the candidates 
24 hours a day, they may have no choice 
but to take a harder look at the issues. 

If you listen to the news bosses, of 
course, you’d believe this dovetails neatly 
with their plans, anyway. The goal is “few- 
er stories off the campaign plane,” says 
USA Today political editor Bob Min- 
zesheimer. “We intend to organize our- 
selves in a way that we are not going to be 

See QUOTE, page 10 












All across America, thousands of businesses 
are coming back. 

Some left AT&T, but aren't saving what they 
had hoped. Some miss AT&1’s fast connections for 
calls and faxes. Some simply think AT&T's quality 
is better. But they all agree on one thing: with 
AT&T PRO® WATS, they can afford to come back. 

AT&T PRO WATS is a discount plan that gives 
you AT&T quality at very competitive prices— 

4% to 18% off our regular rates* These discounts 

apply to all direct-dialed domestic calls. You'll also 
get discounts on most direct-dialed international 

and AT&T Calling Card calls. 


With our competitive prices, now you can 
choose long distance service on the basis of who's 
best. And for most businesses that’s no contest. 

There's more. Switch by December 9, 1991, 
and we'll even give you one month of long 
distance free** One call is all it takes to switch 
—there are no hassles and no new lines or 
equipment. 

Thousands of businesses have come back. 
What are you waiting for? We want you back. 


Call 1 800 222-0400 today 








©1991 AT&T “Discounts on average off AT&T daytime direct-dial interstate rates. Actual savings vary according to calling patterns 
**Credit based on 3/92 long distance bill up to $2,000. Credit applied to 5/92 bill. Other restrictions apply. Offer expires 12/9/91 
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a ay Adult Night Clubs. 
FOR INFORMATION & 
DIRECTIONS CALL 1-800-536-FOXY 





318 CHALKSTONE AVE. PROVIDENCE, B.I. 











Saturday Nov. 23 
7 PM & 9:30 PM + $198 


Sanders Theater 
Harvard Square 


in association with 92.9 FM WBOS 





Hear It First on WFNX 101.7 FM, 
the Cutting Edge of Rock. 











Congratulations and Best Wishes 
to Stephen Mindich and 
The Boston Phoenix for 25 years 
as Boston's best alternative 
newspaper from 
David J. Werlin, 
Great Northeast Productions,Inc. 
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with special guest SAM PHILLIPS 
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reliant on the day’s activities on the 
campaign trail,” says Wheatley. “In 
part because of the need to econo- 
mize, we plan more thematic pieces,” 
adds Chinlund. 

There may be a psychological com- 
ponent at play here as well. Having 
been hoodwinked, hogtied, and hu- 
miliated by the Pentagon during the 
Gulf War, the nation’s press may be 
somewhat less likely to be maneu- 
vered into covering the campaign on 
the candidates’ turf and according to 
the candidates’ script. 

“There is a great desire not to be 
manipulated by the photo op and 
soundbite,” insists Bruno. 

In a way, that’s like an alcoholic 
swearing off another drink. Thus far, 
there’s little evidence that journalists 
can kick that nasty addiction. But 
there is the promise to reform. 


Vox populi 

One heartening development is the 
apparent determination, as Minze- 
sheimer puts it, to “write about what 
voters care about whether or not the 
candidates are talking about it.” That 
was the tone of the Washington Post’s 
November 3 and 4 “Voices of Discon- 
tent” effort, a series Broder says 
stemmed from the paper’s decision to 
send reporters around the country 
knocking on doors and asking people 
to share their worries. 

CNN, the network most eager to 
discuss its election plans, is the recipi- 
ent of a $3.5 million Markle Founda- 
tion grant that will underwrite a cam- 
paign effort dubbed “Democracy in 
America.” CNN president Tom John- 
son has already spoken of the possi- 
bility of airing “people’s agenda” re- 
ports that would allow citizens to 
sound off. He says the network also 
wants to explore issues “independent” 
of those raised by the candidates. CNN 
political director Tom Hannon says 
only that “Democracy in America” 
will “be a little different”; the guess is 
it will be a vehicle for soliciting citizen 
input on crucial national problems. 

NBC will air a year-long “Voice of 
the People” series that Wheatley char- 
acterizes as “an effort to find out 
what’s on people’s minds.” And Mar- 
vin Kalb, director of the Kennedy 
School’s Joan Shorenstein Barone 
Center on the Press, Politics, and 
Public Policy — and one of the archi- 
tects of the “Nine Sundays” plan — 
intends to put health care on the front 
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burner by inviting Democratic candi- 
dates to debate the issue in January 
and by summoning top Bush-adminis- 
tration officials to discuss their views 
on the matter in April. 

The proof, of course, will be if news 
organizations actually follow through 
with these plans rather than just talk 
about them. But in theory at least, 
these appear to be honest efforts to 
force the candidates to confront, in 
Broder’s words, “those questions that 
we know are on the voters’ minds.” 
Truth squads 

One outgrowth of the 1988 cam- 
paign (and the Willie Horton episode) 
is the interest in instituting “ad watch” 
coverage. The media began critiquing 
political ads for content and credibility 
in earnest during the 1990 election 
season, when papers such as the Los 
Angeles Times, the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion and Journal, and the Miami Her- 
ald began assigning reporters to the 
task. (Eventually, candidates began 
faxing scripts and backup material to 
reporters even before the ads aired.) 
The ad watch should be a staple of 
this presidential campaign, and some 
suggest it will be a jumping-off point 
for a serious effort to expose the ex- 
cesses of campaign-speak. “I think 
you’re going tq see a lot more truth- 
squadism,” says Bruno. “I think the 
ad watch is a start.” 

“We have to be better prepared to 
take on factual errors,” says CNN’s 
Hannon, adding he is designating 
someone to sort out truth from false- 
hood in everything from fundraising 
efforts to advertising claims. USA To- 
day will also assign a reporter to mon- 
itor campaign ads and look at how 
“free media” coverage is affecting the 
course of the race. At the Boston 
Globe, that responsibility is expected 
to fall to Renee Loth. 

In the most optimistic scenario, this 
approach may also encourage re- 
porters and editors to make clearer 
delineations between strategy and 
substance — and convey them to the 
public. “Reporters get caught up in 
who’s got the better tactics, which has 
nothing to do with governing,” notes 
USA Today’s Minzesheimer. 


The great debates 

The intensity of the race for the 
White House may pale in comparison 
to the skirmishing going on over the 
kind of nationally televised candidate 
debates the nation will see. First out 
of the box was Kalb, with the Shoren- 
stein Barone Center’s “Nine Sundays” 
plan, so called because of the number 
of Sundays between Labor Day and 





presidential race. 


the roster as events demand. 


March.” 





Lowered sights at the Globe and Herald 


t ain’t gonna be like last time. That’s the bottom line when it comes to 
plans by the Boston Globe and the Boston Herald for covering the 1992 


For one thing, the 1988 race came in the flush days of the “Massachusetts 
Miracle,” when money — particularly for the Globe — was no object. For 
another, the author of that alleged miracle was on his way to gaining the 
Democratic nomination. And though former Massachusetts senator Paul 
Tsongas is a bona fide hometown candidate, few expect his campaign to 
have the legs that Michael Dukakis’s had. (In fairness, Dukakis’s 1987 an- 
nouncement contained a disclaimer that seemed accurate at the time — fhat 
he was a candidate of “very long” odds.) 

“At this point in the 1988 campaign, we had eight or nine people [work- 
ing on it] already,” says Herald executive city editor Andrew Gully, who will 
orchestrate the paper’s 92 coverage. “We had people flying all the time with 
Dukakis and we tagged reporters to candidates and parties.” 

This time out, the paper has designated chief political reporter Wayne 
Woodlief and Washington-bureau staffers Andy Miga and Joe Battenfeld to 
work the campaign — with more reporters and columnists to be added to 


Despite having considerably more resources at her disposal, Globe nation- 
al editor Chris Chinlund sings the same basic tune, noting that the “situation 
has changed dramatically because of the the recession.” Chinlund makes it 
clear there will be fewer boys and girls on the bus. Her early roster of cam- 
paign staffers includes Curtis Wilkie, Walter Robinson, Adam Pertman, 
Chris Black, Bob Hohler, Renee Loth, and some members of the paper’s 
Washington bureau, although that hasn’t been sorted out yet. One tradition- 
al problem at the Globe has been keeping the bigfeet and the foot soldiers 
from stepping on each other’s toes on the campaign trail. 

One thing is certain: the local dailies will treat the February 18 New 
Hampshire primary like the second coming. With Tom Harkin essentially 
running a favorite-son candidacy in the February 10 lowa caucuses, “New 
Hampshire is becoming more and more important,” says Chinlund. “We'll 
hit New Hampshire very hard,” adds Gully. 

The theory that New Hampshire provides an early opportunity to separate 
the Democratic wheat from the chaff is echoed by ABC News political direc- 
tor Hal Bruno, who says the campaign “is heavily front-loaded. . . . We'll 
have a pretty good idea who the nominee is going to be by the end of 


That would be good news for the Globe, the Herald, and every other news 
organization looking to hoard resources for the general campaign. 
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Election Day. Four of those Sundays 
would be taken up by two presidential 
debates, one vice-presidential debate, 
and an evening of summary address- 
es; those events would be broadcast 
by all four networks. The remaining 
five Sundays would consist of issue- 
oriented discussions starring the can- 
didates, with coverage to be rotated 
among the networks. 

The networks have come up with 
their own plan for debates, which 
Kalb endorses: “It’s in part inspired 
by the ‘Nine Sundays’ concept, and 
I’m perfectly delighted.” Kalb says 
he’s now focusing his efforts on get- 
ting them to sign on to idea of the is- 
sue “conversations.” 

The networks’ debate blueprint 
calls for four debates (three presiden- 
tial, one vice-presidential) to be held 
in a television studio with no live audi- 
ence and no panel of questioners — 
just a moderator provided by the host 
network and a format that would al- 
low candidates to question each other. 
(Partisan audience-packing and inane 
questions from panelists detracted 
from previous debates, critics charge.) 
This doesn’t sit very well with the 
Commission on Presidential Debates, 
the private nonprofit corporation that 
sponsored and produced the 1988 
match-ups. 

Commission executive director 
Janet Brown says she has an “in- 
formed hunch” that the commission’s 
plan for three debates to be held on 
college campuses, in front of live 
crowds, will carry the day. “My bet,” 
she says, “is that it [the format] will 
be the same as last time.” Kalb, for his 
part, is clearly siding with the net- 
works’ proposal. “This is serious busi- 
ness,” he Says, endorsing the no-frills 
format. 


e 

For all the high-minded talk about 
the media’s working to raise the IQ of 
presidential politics, there is more than 
ample reason for skepticism. “When it 
[the tone] changes, I’ll be really sur- 
prised,” says Boston Herald executive 
city editor Andrew Gully. In what 
could be construed as passing the 
buck, the Wall Street Journal’s Hunt 
says that television “absolutely domi- 
nates the dialogue” in the later stages 
of a campaign. He frets about “the 
cloud of TV. . . . Television is terribly 
insecure and they can’t resist pictures. 
They’re video nymphomaniacs.” 

One good example of that phe- 
nomenon may be CNN, which is 
boasting of its strong commitment to 
serious journalism. Four years ago, 
when the Phoenix contacted the net- 
work about its 1988 campaign plans, 
Bob Furnad, then the executive direc- 
tor of political coverage, predicted 
that if CNN aired 1500 campaign 
pieces, 1400 would “deal with issues 
and management style.” But when the 
dust cleared, the Markle Foundation 
study revealed that during the final 
two months of the campaign, 66 per- 
cent of CNN’s campaign stories fell 
into the “horse race” category. And 
CNN’s Hannon admits that “we can’t 
get away from covering the flag facto- 
ry and the photo ops. We’re a news 
service.” 

So despite the talk of wresting the 
agenda away from the spinmasters, 
the media will be hard pressed to 
make the transition from follower to 
leader. At the same time that the press 
talks about taking the lead, it’s already 
prepared its alibi: “Before the news 
media can do a better job, you’d bet- 
ter have a better class of campaigns,” 
says CNN’s Schneider. Is that likely 
to happen? Put it this way: when Bush 
image guru Roger Ailes came to the 
Kennedy School in December 1988 
for a campaign post-mortem, he omi- 
nously warned that “if you didn’t like 
"88, you’re going to hate ’92.” 

No doubt the press has thought 
hard about the mistakes of ’88. And 
no doubt editors and reporters have 
come up with some good ideas about 
how to change things in this era of 
political discontent. But the real ques- 
tion is whether, as Broder notes, jour- 
nalists “have the professional disci- 
pline” to stay the course. 

One pessimist is Jeff Cohen, execu- 
tive director of the liberal press- 
watchdog group FAIR (Fairness and 
Accuracy in Reporting). Borrowing a 
line from the Who, Cohen asserts: “I 
really feel in 92, they will be fooled 
again.” Q 
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Ted Landsmark emerges as 
City Hall’s hands-on visionary 


by Maureen Dezell 


n Ray Flynn’s City Hall, clout is 
commensurate with access to the 
mayor, a facility for political calcula- 
tion, and a near obsession with spin 
control. Loyalty and length of ser- 
vice, rather than breadth and vision, are the 
organizational values traditionally held 
dear. 

So it’s somewhat surprising that Ted 
Landsmark — relative newcomer to City 
Hall’s inner sanctum, political neophyte, 
and a visionary of vast and varied experi- 
ence — is ascending as the Flynn adminis- 
tration’s newest rising star. 

In May 1990, Flynn put Landsmark in 
charge of setting up and directing the may- 
or’s high-profile Safe Neighborhoods pro- 
gram. More recently, the mayor has placed 
the multi-talented black lawyer, former col- 
lege administrator, and arts-community ac- 
tivist at the forefront of three key efforts 
that will go far in determining the nature 
and success of Flynn’s third mayoral term. 

On several occasions, Landsmark served 
as Flynn’s surrogate on the 1991 campaign 
trail in Boston’s minority neighborhoods 
(where the mayor trounced both his oppo- 
nents, including an African-American, in 
September’s preliminary election, before 





winning the November 5 final by more 
than three to one). 

As chair of the School Committee Nomi- 
nating Panel, charged with submitting 21 
names from which Flynn will choose 
Boston’s first appointed seven-member 
school committee early next month, Lands- 
mark has become the mayor’s latest, and 
most visible, point person on public-school 
reform. 

Flynn has also designated Landsmark a 
lead player in developing and promoting 
Healthy Boston, a comprehensive Depart- 
ment of Health and Hospitals plan to link 
health services in schools, health centers, 
and community agencies — a program of 
particular appeal, and importance, to the 
modern-day mayor of the poor. 

A skilled leader, Landsmark enjoys a 
reputation in several circles for encourag- 
ing sometimes fractious forces to coalesce. 
Just last month, for example, fellow 
trustees at the Institute for Contemporary 
Art (ICA) hailed his insight and efforts in 
co-chairing that organization’s protracted, 
sometimes contentious, search for a new 
director — a process that culminated in 
the much-praised hiring of noted Czech- 
born curator Milena Kalinovska. 

Landsmark’s also known as “a visionary 
who takes stuff on,” notes William Cough- 
lin, executive director of the Artery Busi- 
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been hailed as a visionary. 


ness Committee, who’s moved in some of 
the same circles as Landsmark. “That’s un- 
usual,” Coughlin adds. 

Landsmark is the sort of person who can 
casually but politely interrupt a group of 
leading Boston bankers, lawyers, and fun- 
ders — all of them nodding and murmur- 
ing their support for tearing down crack 
houses — to point out the idea won’t 
work. “We’re all for it. But that’s like ’50s 
urban renewal,” he recently said matter-of- 
factly to a group. “You can’t just tear down 
houses and not even build a park. You have 
to have a plan.” 

He affords community activists similar 
respect and candor. “You’ve all, got good, 
important projects,” he told Franklin Hill 
social-service-agency leaders seeking ad- 





A SKILLED LEADER, Landsmark has 
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vice on obtaining Healthy 
Boston funding earlier 
this month. “You also re- 
alize that we’re looking, 
here, at collaboratives 
[when we consider who 
should get grants]. If 
yours is an African- 
American project, that’s 
cool — say so. But 
there’s a large, middle- 
class Haitian population 
just a few blocks away 
from you there. You may 
want to think about do- 
ing something that in- 
cludes them.” 

At a meeting of the 
school-committee nomi- 
nating panel at English 
High School, the first to 
follow the application 
deadline for those seek- 
ing to serve on the soon- 
to-be-appointed board, 
Landsmark’s agenda was 
practical; his manner ap- 
preciative; his belief in 
the process he and the 
= panel were engaged in 
= was heartfelt. 
“The fact there are 230- 
© odd applications is a tes- 
m tament to the effort this 
= group made,” he said by 
way of introduction to a 
meeting in which the 
names of applicants (kept 
secret from all but members of the panel) 
were divided among committees that 
would read the applications. 

“You made the calls,” he told the group. 
“You talked to people. And it shows. There 
are some remarkable people in this pool. 
And when people around the country look 
at this process — and they will — they will 
also be extremely impressed by how thor- 
ough, how professional, and how above- 
board it’s been. There have been some 
leaks, but I’ve identified the source — it 
wasn’t in this room — and they'll stop.” 

Landsmark reviewed the group’s agree- 
ment on how the applications would be di- 
vided and considered. He agreed to a 
member’s suggestion that press inquiries 
See TED, page 12 
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Continued from page 11 

about nominees be fielded through him. 
The subject of leaks and the understanding 
that panel members would be pressured to 
reveal the names of school-committee 
nominees was creating palpable tension in 
the room. 

“Just send them to me,” Landsmark 
said, then laughed — a rasping giggle that 
turns quickly into an infectious guffaw 
from the gut. 

“You'll all be under enough pressure just 
to get the reading you have to do done!” 

“He has really kept the nominating pro- 
cess above-board, out of the press, and 
clean,” says panel member Sam Tyler, ex- 
ecutive director of the Boston Municipal 
Research Bureau. “That’s important. He’s 
also really pushed the panel to reach out 
into different communities to solicit appli- 
cants.” 

“He’s got me, of all people, believing this 
is an open process,” adds another panelist, 
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the Reverend Bruce Wall, a youth minister 
who works primarily out of Chez Vous 
roller rink. “I’ve seen a lot of black leaders 
come and go out of City Hall. This attor- 
ney is head and shoulders above the rest. 
He isn’t charismatic; he’s inspirational. 
And he’s impacting a lot of people’s lives.” 
& 


Flynn, who’s come in for round after 
round of roundly deserved criticism for his 
reluctance to admit talented people of color 
to his inner circle or to use them as liaisons 
to the community, is wise to tap his Safe 
Neighborhoods director for significant 
tasks. 

Landsmark, who’s shown a genuine 
commitment throughout his career to com- 
munity service and to providing human 
services to minority communities, is just as 
wise to rise to the challenge. 

Which isn’t to say that Landsmark hasn’t 
been and won’t be tried and tested in his 
Flynn-administration role. 

Landsmark has come in for considerable 
criticism already among some in Boston’s 
African-American community — including 
the leadership of the Black Political Task 
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Force and elected black officials — who 
resent his role in pushing Flynn’s appoint- 
ed school board, which they vehemently 
opposed, and who maintain the mayor is 
using him to achieve symbolic, if not cyni- 
cal, gains. 

Some local black leaders find it particu- 
larly galling that Landsmark, who in the 
1970s unwittingly became an international 
symbol of Boston’s racial tensions when a 
group of teenagers, one wielding an Ameri- 
can flag, attacked him during an anti-bus- 
ing demonstration on City Hall Plaza, now 
works for former anti-busing-movement 
leader Flynn. 

“Ted hits me as someone that is ex- 
tremely concerned about and invested in 
the issues he’s working on,” says the Rev- 
erend Graylan Ellis-Hagler, Flynn’s former 
mayoral opponent. “But he’s caught be- 
tween a rock and a hard place — between 
his community instincts and the political 
considerations and spin the administration 
puts on programs like Safe Neighbor- 
hoods, which is a lot of fluff and takes 
credit for solving a lot of’ problems it 
hasn’t.” 
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Black-community skepticism about 
Landsmark’s role in the administration is 
only part of the baggage he has to carry as 
he works to help realize what he considers 
Flynn’s more laudable, populist goals. 

As someone many City Hall observers 
now consider part of the mayor’s inner cir- 
cle — an aide who has Flynn’s ear — 
Landsmark, like everyone else in the crowd 
of so-called “utility infielders” Captain 
Flynn relies on, is expected not only to per- 
form the duties outlined in his job descrip- 
tion, but to fill other key administration 
functions as well. 

Landsmark’s career path and accom- 
plishments are impressive and eclectic. But 
they haven’t involved much hands-on man- 
agerial experience. And many contend he is 
better at imagining and forging toward the 
future than at taking care of more tedious, 
but necessary, tasks at hand. 

Landsmark himself acknowledges he 
stretches himself too thin. He points out 
that he’s often put in charge of enormous 
projects with too few resources and staff. 
His lack of organizational skills has caused 
some sniping around the city. Mention of it 
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has also prompted several significant 
shrugs. 

“He’s really quite wonderful — at listen- 
ing, learning, speaking,” says former Flynn 
official Kristen McCormack, now executive 
director of Federated Dorchester Neigh- 
borhood Houses. “People respect him. 
He’s one of the few people capable of solv- 
ing problems in a creative rather than a 
managerial or bureaucratic way. 

“It’s true he isn’t detail-oriented. But it’s 
pretty rare that you find a visionary who 
remembers to put the paper clips in the 
right boxes.” 

Landsmark’s most formidable challenge 
in the coming months at City Hall, notes 
one well-placed administration insider, will 
be in serving as Flynn’s front man. He’s 
expected, says this observer, “to hold a lot 
of hands” as he moves forward. 

Fronting for someone like Flynn, even in 
arenas in which the mayor seems a pro- 
gressive leader, can be extraordinarily diffi- 
cult, as those who have pushed forward his 
controversial appointed-school-committee 
plan and his health agenda, which excludes 
condom distribution, have found. 

Dealing with urban dilemmas has tried 
many a talent. Landsmark is hardly the sort 
who will sink in the swamp of the seeming- 
ly overwhelming problems — teen vio- 
lence, insufficient health services, inade- 
quate schools — that his current line of 
work seeks to address. But some predict 
that he, like many who dive into the teem- 
ing muck of problems in urban America, 
will soon swim for the safety of the shore. 

Others, including consultant Tim Ander- 
son, a longtime friend and professional as- 
sociate who’s worked with Landsmark on 
city, cultural, and community-service pro- 
jects, disagree. 

“The role he is playing for the mayor is 
one he’s played in a number of arenas and 
played extremely well,” says Anderson. “He 
always brings a panoply of interwoven 
skills and an ability to articulate complex 
issues — things like racial dynamics — to 
the table. He represents the mayor compe- 
tently, eloquently and well, yet he doesn’t 
get caught up in the machinations or ego 
trappings of an important role. 

“The difference I notice in what he’s do- 
ing now and what he’s done in the past is 
that there’s this contentment and security 
about him as he does this job. It’s as if a lot 
of things have come together for him in 
doing this job.” 


. 

Theodore Carlisle Landsmark, now 45, 
grew up in a housing project in East 
Harlem, the only child of Rubye Wright. 

Wright worked as a practical nurse in 
community-health programs when Lands- 
mark was a child. A driven, dynamic per- 
son, by her son’s account, she decided, 
when he was in junior high school, that she 
was going to change her life. 

“She did some preliminary courses at 
CCNY [City College of New York], and 
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then went to school part-time, at night,” he 
says proudly. “It took her 11 years. She 
got her BA and became a public-school 
teacher. She and I graduated from college 
the same year. She got her master’s degree 
before I got mine.” 

Wright was “always very interested in 
exposing me to things a father might ex- 
pose me to,” Landsmark continues. “So we 
went to baseball games and rodeos and 
auto races and the Polo Grounds and track 
meets at old Madison Square Garden. As I 
got older, we would go to the Village and 
listen to music and sit around in coffee 
shops and go to museums — which is part 
of where I developed an interest in the vi- 
sual arts.” 

East Harlem in the days Landsmark 
lived there was a mixed community —Ital- 
ian, black, and Hispanic. Gangs were 
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As a grammar-school student, Lands- 
mark was picked to be part of an experi- 
mental New York City program that sent 
Harlem children to schools outside their 
neighborhood to see whether it would af- 
fect their academic success. 

He attended grade school in the Inwood 
section of Manhattan, an all-white, mostly 
Jewish neighborhood at the time, then went 
on to a New York City public exam school, 
Stuyvesant High. 

In high school, Landsmark pursued a 
wide (by then typical, for him) range of in- 
terests. He practiced high-jumping. (“It 
was something you could do with one bad 
leg.”) He took up photography, a skill at 
which he’s quite accomplished today. He 
became captain of the then-all-boys high 
school’s cheerleading squad. 

In 1963, when it came time for college, a 
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THE SHOT seen > vemnd the world: Ted Landsmark attacked at City 





Hall Plaza by anti-busing demonstrators. 


prevalent, but he never joined one — in 
part because he contracted polio when he 
was three. 

“I couldn’t really run until I was a 
teenager,” he says. “And you weren’t a very 
useful gang member if you were going to 
get caught. 

“Being confined created the opportunity 
for me to think about other things — 
about what I was going to do despite that 
impediment. I read very early on, and I was 
probably four when I got my first library 
card. I thought about what it would be like 
to go to an Ivy League college, and what it 
would be like to grow up to be like Robert 
Wagner or Hulan Jack [borough president 
of Manhattan at the time], or Adam Clay- 


‘ton Powell. I was like a lot of kids who 


grow up now. They have aspirations to be 
a certain kind of thing. But they have no 
idea of how to get there.” 


seminarian at an Episcopalian church he 
attended encouraged Landsmark to apply 
to at least one Ivy League school. He chose 
Yale, the seminarian’s alma mater, and was 
rejected. “But they said I should consider 
doing a year of post-graduate work and 
apply again. They contacted St. Paul’s 
[prep school, in New Hampshire]. I went 
there for a year, and when I reapplied to 
Yale the next year, they accepted me.’ 

Landsmark started his undergraduate 
work at Yale in 1964, shortly before the 
school went coed, and at the end of an era 
of road trips and college mixers, a time at 
which “we all planned to be gentlemen and 
leaders.” 

He felt different from his classmates — 
and not simply because of the 1015 fresh- 
men who entered Yale with him, only 16 
were black. 

“What distinguished me from people at 
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Yale had less to do with my race than it did 
with the fact I couldn’t find anyone else 
who’d grown up in the projects — regard- 
less of race,” Landsmark recalls. “It was 
hard to find people who'd grown up in 
working-class families. Everyone had ac- 
cess to money and resources. 

“I saw entirely different worlds — eco- 
nomically and socially. I’ve been very fortu- 
nate in having been exposed to many of 
these worlds on the inside. But in many 
ways it was an accident. There are people 
who work their whole lives to succeed. And 
they never meet the seminarian. 

“Part of what we’re trying to do in the 
Safe Neighborhoods Program, part of what 
I consider community service, is getting 
more kids into situations where they can 
meet people like that.” 

Following his first two years at Yale, 
Landsmark took a year off to work with 
gang members as a job recruiter in East 
Harlem. He got involved in union organiz- 
ing. He marched in Selma. He went to 
Martin Luther King’s funeral. He did civil- 
rights work. 

Landsmark married a Yale-architecture- 
school student shortly after graduating 
from college. (He’s long since been di- 
vorced.) Since Yale at the time had no for- 
mal program in law and urban studies, his 
key interest then, he entered both Yale Law 
School and the university’s architecture de- 
partment. In 1969, he received degrees 
from both programs. 

His first full-time law job brought him to 
Boston, to Hill & Barlow, a firm at which 
Mike Dukakis was his boss and another 
young lawyer, Bill Weld, occupied the of- 
fice across the hall. 

Landsmark might have stayed a corpo- 
rate lawyer for some time had it not been 
for what he calls “a bad incident at Logan 
Airport.” 

“I took my first real vacation and went to 
the Caribbean — to St. Kitts, where my 
grandparents were from. When I got back 
to Boston, a cabbie pulled up, and asked 
where we were going. I said the South 
End. I turned around and picked up my 
bags, and he drove off. 

“I thought to myself, ‘I could well be 
representing the owner of this cab compa- 
ny, making it possible for him to earn a liv- 
ing as a cab driver. And he won’t even give 
me a lift home.’ The irony was more than I 
was willing to deal with on a professional 
level. So I resigned from the firm and im- 
mediately began looking for work in Rox- 
bury.” 

Landsmark went to work for the Con- 
tractors’. Association of Boston (CAB), a 
minority construction-contractors’ trade 
association and technical-assistance pro- 
gram based in Roxbury. 

He was serving as executive director of 
CAB when, on his way to a meeting at the 
Boston Redevelopment Authority in April 
of 1976, he had his chance encounter with 

See TED, page 14 
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Continued from page 13 
a group of angry anti-busing demonstra- 
tors in front of City Hall. 

© 


Newspaper clips of interviews with 
Landsmark in the days following what he 
tends to refer to as “the City Hall inci- 
dent” reveal a man whose response to be- 
ing pummeled because of his race was 
pained and poignant, yet remarkably mea- 
sured. 

“I was a hockey goalie for three years 
without an injury, but I gave that up be- 
cause I began to feel it was too danger- 
ous,” he told the Boston Globe at the time. 
“I had a motorcycle, but I sold that a year 
ago. Too dangerous. I was one of the few 
people my age to make it out of Spanish 
Harlem alive. And I ended up in Boston, 
with someone trying to kill me with an 
| American flag.” 
| But the 29-year-old attorney, a picture 
of his bandaged, swollen face accompany- 
ing the story, refused to condemn his as- 
sailants or attack the communities that en- 
couraged the demonstration they’d been 
part of. 

“Racism diverts people from the real is- 
sues, which are more economic than 
racial,” Landsmark said at the time. 

That is something he believes fervently 
today. 

“Those kids were being manipulated by 
a number of political leaders who wouldn’t 
confront the class issues that were at the 
root of the busing confrontation,” he con- 
tends. 

It is Ray Flynn’s fundamental under- 
standing of Boston’s working class — “his 
roots, his connections, his values,” Lands- 
mark says — that first attracted him to the 
mayor. 

Landsmark kept a relatively low profile 
for a few years following the attack on City 
Hall Plaza. He worked in real-estate man- 
agement, practiced civil-rights law, and 
taught at MIT and UMass. 

Some time around 1980, he recalls, “I 
decided I needed a break. I leased a studio 
in Fort Point Channel and began to work 
with and represent a number of artists. I 
set up a gallery. After three years, I decided 
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to make the move away from straight legal 
practice, and I interviewed for and accept- 
ed the job as graduate dean at the Mass. 
College of Art.” 

The move from civil-rights work to the 
arts made sense to Landsmark: “Years of 
Republican rule were really taking hold,” 
he points out. “The Reagan administration 
was putting very successful impediments 
in the way of successful resolution of the 
kinds of suits — employment discrimina- 
tion, tenants’ rights — I had worked on. 

“It became clear to me that one could 
keep pushing on that front and not make 
much of a mark. I also felt that mobilizing 
people of color around an understanding 
of who they were and around cultural pow- 
er could offset,some of 
the political and eco- 
nomic power that was 
being taken away.” 

While at the Mass 
College of Art, Lands- 
mark got involved, and 
quickly rose to promi- 
nence, in several cul- 
tural and community 
organizations — the 
Massachusetts Cultural 
Alliance, the ICA, the 
Boston Harbor Associates, the Massachu- 
setts Urban Reinvestment Advisory Group. 

“Going to a party at Teddy’s loft in those 
days was really a kick,” says Thom Ennin, 
one of Landsmark’s many friends. 
“There’d be a union Democrat sitting on 
the couch talking to some Fort Point artist. 
There’d be all sorts of people from all over 
town. And there’d be Teddy — having a 
great time with all of it.” 

Landsmark rose to the rank of assistant 
to the president of the art college. He pol- 
ished his photography techniques. He be- 
came an avid cyclist. He collected art and 
antiques. Institutional politics weren’t part 
of his career path or plan. 

And so when Ray Flynn first approached 
Landsmark about joining his administra- 
tion, he told the mayor he wasn’t interest- 
ed. 

“I was quite happy working in the arts,” 
he says. “But then the mayor offered me 
the chance to run the Office of Jobs and 
Community Services (JCS) — running 
employment and training. 

“I had some doubts about it until the 
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night of the second 1988 presidential de- 
bate — the one where Dukakis was asked 
about Kitty — in which he was also asked 
who his heroes were. 

“I’ve known Michael for a long time, 
and I believed in him as president. I also 
understand that one can be overly analyti- 
cal about one’s own feelings. I was disap- 
pointed and appalled by the lack of pas- 
sion he exhibited about Kitty. Then, when 
he was asked about a hero, there was this 
long hesitation. 

“I remember sitting on the edge of my 
bed, saying, ‘Springsteen. Bruce Spring- 
steen. Name Bruce Springsteen! He’s a 
white guy, and he’s working class, and 
he’s from a state you need! He’s a flag-wa- 


‘T remember silting on the edge 


of my bed, saying, “Springsteen. 
Bruce Springsteen. 


Name Bruce Springsteen!” 





ver who works with people. He’s a pop- 
ulist. Go for it! Everyone in America will 
say, “This guy is with it!” ’ 

“Instead, he came up with Jonas Salk. 
Now, Jonas Salk, to me, is a great hero 
because he invented the polio vaccine, 
which saved lots of kids from a lot of the 
stuff I had to go through. He works on 
AIDS. He’s a wonderful person. But he’s 
not the person you name in a one-shot 
chance like that. 

“That answer made me feel that the 
people I looked to in politics weren’t deliv- 
ering at the level they should. They weren’t 
in touch with the culture of the country. 
And I felt that if I were being offered the 
chance to shape some policy, I should take 
that opportunity and see what I could do.” 


~ 

Landsmark had been at Jobs and Com- 
munity Services for less than two years 
when Flynn lured him to City Hall to set 
up Safe Neighborhoods, the mayor’s sup- 
posedly comprehensive — and oft-ma- 
ligned — anti-crime, anti-violence, anti- 
drug program. 
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Safe Neighborhoods, Landsmark ac- 
knowledges, has been less effective than 
he’d like it to have been in mobilizing city 
departments to conduct a full-court press 
against crime in Boston’s neighborhoods. 

Though he himself won’t say so, it’s 
clear that charges community critics have 
leveled against Safe Neighborhoods — 
that the kind of motivation and money 
needed to launch a comprehensive, coop- 
erative, community-based anti-crime effort 
have not been forthcoming from City Hall 
— are true. 

Still, Landsmark points out, there is 
much more to Safe Neighborhoods than 
smoke and mirrors. With a full-time staff 
of two, his office has worked with commu- 
nity groups to set up job-training and 
crime-prevention programs. It’s been in- 
strumental in bringing scarce federal mon- 
ey to Boston to expand anti-drug and anti- 
violence programs. 

Landsmark denies claims, made by 
some community activists, that he’s lost 
interest in the Safe Neighborhood pro- 
grams as he’s assumed a larger role in the 
schools. 

“I didn’t ask to be on the school-com- 
mittee nominating board, and I was elect- 
ed — I didn’t volunteer — to be chair,” 
he notes. 

Many, including Landsmark, are won- 
dering what role the mayor would have 
him play when the panel hands Flynn its 
nominations, finishing its official work, 
December 2. 

Landsmark says he loves the kind of 
work he’s doing. Well aware of the validity 
of criticism of the appointed school board, 
he’s convinced, he says, that “a lot of the 
kids and their parents want this. 

“I think I’m doing the right thing.” 

If, as has been the case with other black 
advisers to the mayor, Landsmark’s influ- 
ence suddenly ceases when Flynn doesn’t 
need him in a highly visible role, Lands- 
mark can easily move on to a number of 
other career options. 

Flynn, who’s doing well in arenas in 
which his administration has performed 
poorly in the past thanks in part to the tal- 
ents of Ted Landsmark, would be wise to 
realize his own options aren’t as broad. QO 






































Phoenix intern Tim Reason assisted in 
researching this article. 
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If you love to ski, you'll love Mountain Madness. 


And all you have to do is fill out an entry card. 


your skis. 


Play Southern Comfort” 
Mountain Madness 
Sweepstakes. 


Win a Weekend for Two at Sugarloaf Mountain. 


Because you could win a free weekend (lodging and lift tickets) at Sugarloaf Mountain. 
Or one of twenty free lift tickets to the area's hottest ski resorts. 


Look for the Mountain Madness display at your nearest liquor store. Then wax 








The grand prize winner will be announced in next month’s issue of Boston Phoenix. There 
are four contests in all, one each month. You must be at least 21 years old to enter. 
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Save when you transfer your balance 
to anew Fleet credit card. 


A new Fleet credit card can make a big difference in your 
monthly payments. Because now when you transfer your current 


credit card balance to a new Fleet MasterCard® VISA’ or VISA 


Gold, we'll reduce your annual percentage rate to just 12% on that 


transferred balance. 


Plus, the annual percentage rate for all new purchases and cash 


advances is one of the lowest you'll find in this area—just 17.9% 
for MasterCard and VISA and 16.8% for VISA Gold. 

And to start you saving right away, we're even waiving the 
annual fee for one year, A $25 savings for MasterCard and VISA 
and a $40 savings for VISA Gold. Or sign up for our new 


Fleet Plus account and get your card with no annual fee when 
you maintain your account at Fleet. 

With a new Fleet credit card you can pay off those high- 
interest credit cards and make managing your money easier. Just 
pick up an application at any Fleet Bank or call 1-800-866-6226 
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qualify, you'll receive your new Fleet credit card followed by four 
Fleet Convenience Checks to pay off the outstanding balances on 
your higher interest credit cards. So apply today and start saving 
with your new Fleet credit card. It’s one more way we're making 
a difference for you. 
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Orphan jungle 


Silence is decimating 
Brazil’s Atlantic rain forest 


by Tim Sandler 


ERGIPE, Brazil — Clovis 
Franco speaks of Brazil’s 
Atlantic rain forest as if it 
were a terminally ill friend. 
His words are steeped in 
sorrow and anger because the forest’s lush 
tranquility, the backdrop for his childhood, 
is vanishing before his eyes at the hands of 
“greedy” politicians and developers. 
“Today when I go to these places I see 
the rich people getting richer and richer 
and destroying the environment without 
any plans,” says Franco, now a biology 
professor at the Federal University of 
Sergipe, in northeast Brazil. “The problem 
here is a complete lack of conscience.” 
Four-hundred-fifty years ago, Por- 
tuguese explorers reached what is now 
Brazil and found a rain forest stretching 
along the coast for about 2000 miles from 
Sergipe to Porto Alegre, roughly 900 miles 






BRAZILIAN PROFESSOR Clovis Franco with a researcher: 


90 percent of the Earth’s mammals are 
thought to have been documented, offi- 
cials at the Smithsonian Institute call the 
find “significant.” On a follow-up trip 
three months ago, the joint venture found 
two more of the rare mammals and more 
than a dozen other species living in the At- 
lantic forest, miles away from their previ- 
ously known ranges. 

Where forest remains, Brazil’s Atlantic- 
rain-forest region offers the bounty and 
trappings of Eden. A step inside the jun- 
gle, the temperature drops — sunlight fil- 
tered by the forest canopy. The harmo- 
nious calls of crickets and tropical birds 
wash through the forest, and occasionally, 
without prompting by wind, a once 
mighty, now rotting, tree crashes through 
the branches and vines. Typical sights on a 
day’s trek through the Atlantic rain forest 
include a poisonous coral snake, the 
translucent web of a large, patient spider, 
a 50-foot-wide anthill. 

Elsewhere, the forest is gone, replaced by 





TOM HUSBAND 










“The problem here is a complete lack of conscience.” 


south of Rio. Now, the first Brazilian for- 
est to be exposed to European civilization 
may well be the first to experience extinc- 
tion. Less than five percent of the original 
rain forest remains; the rest has been con- 
sumed by poorly planned development, 
cattle pastures, and fruit groves. 

British ecologist Norman Myers, who 
first warned the world of the perils of de- 
forestation in 1980, places the Atlantic 
rain forest among the world’s three most 
endangered, and biologically diverse, 
ecosystems. The Nature Conservancy, a 
privately funded international environmen- 
tal organization, also considers the At- 
lantic rain forest an international priority. 
Based on selective research conducted in 
the southern regions of the Atlantic forest, 
the conservation group estimates that up 
to seven percent of the world’s species are 
supported by this one rain forest. Forty 
percent of its recorded animals and about 
64 percent of its estimated 10,000 plant 
species are found nowhere else on Earth. 

The gravity of the situation compelled 
Franco to orchestrate a joint University of 
Rhode Island-Federal University of 
Sergipe expedition last year to inventory 
the species in the northern Atlantic forest 
— the first attempt since Charles Darwin’s 
limited coastal inventory 160 years ago. 
The URI/Sergipe expedition made a mo- 
mentous discovery: the pygmy mouse- 
opossum, believed to be a previously un- 
documented species of mammal. Because 





Tim Sandler is a freelance writer living 
in Providence, Rhode Island. 


barren, dusty ruins. URI wildlife biology 
professor Tom Husband witnessed the dev- 
astation firsthand when he led the first 
URI/Sergipe expedition team into the 
hacked, smoldering remains of 2500 acres 
of illegally razed Atlantic forest. The project 
arranged its return visit this year hoping to 
cull enough information from the jungle to 
prod Brazilian officials into setting in mo- 
tion a stringent preservation program. 

“It’s a race against the clock, there’s no 
question about it,” says Husband. “We’re 
essentially seeing a remnant of what once 
lived here. There is almost nothing left. It’s 
all hanging by a thread.” 

* 

Despite the urgency, no rock stars or 
philanthropic ice-cream makers have come 
to the Atlantic rain forest’s rescue. Indeed, 
the worldwide focus on the Amazon rain 
forest has left the Atlantic forest Brazil’s 
orphaned jungle. And with the world’s 
back turned, unscrupulous Brazilian politi- 
cians and developers subvert rain-forest- 
protection laws and continue to ravage 
what’s left of the jungle. 

The Brazilian government’s attempt to 
protect the country’s rain forests, though 
impressive on paper, is riddled with con- 
tradictions, loopholes, and outright invita- 
tions to abuse. Take, for example, the 
country’s so-called 50 percent law, which 
forbids anyone who buys forest land to 
clear more than half of it. Landowners get 
around the restriction easily by selling the 
uncleared half to someone else. Operating 
completely within the law, the buyer can 

See EARTH, page 18 



















THE BOSTON CELTICS 
MEDIA GUIDE 


Everything you ever wanted to know about The 
Boston Celtics is in the Media Guide. It’s packed with 
informative stories about the Celtics players and 
administration; plus, facts and figures for current and 
past players and opponents. The Media Guide is the 
definitive source for all Celtics achievements. 





224 pages of valuable information 


Cover artwork by famous contemporary artist Peter Max. 





Only $8.00 plus $1.50 postage and handling 


A portion of the purchase price of each Media Guide will be 
donated to the Massachusetts Committee for Children and Youth. 
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| 1991-1992, Volume 4 of the Boston Celtics 

Ae Greenbook is now available. Each season, the 

Greenbook provides complete, in-depth feature 
articles written by Roland Lazenby accompanied 
by the outstanding color photography of Steve 

Lipofsky. 

This year’s edition features: 


¢ The Big Three — Larry Bird, Kevin McHale 
and Robert Parish. 
¢ Flashback to the Championships of 1974 
and 1976. 
e “Pump It Up” Dee Brown becomes the first 


e Plus, features on Brian Shaw, Kevin 
Gamble and Reggie Lewis. 


Back issues available 





"A must read!" — 





Celtic to win the slam dunk championship. 




















151 Merrimac Street, Boston, MA 02114 


w Please allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. 
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says Red romana | ___ 1992 Greenbooks at $17.95 + $3.00ea.$__ 
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THE BOSTON 


CAT 


HOSPITAL 


Going away for the holidays? 
We provide ing services for your cat. 
266-PURR 


496 Park Drive ¢ Boston 
Dr. Tom Elston available for appointments until Nov. 21 


to sel 















SOUL SURVIVAL. 


Whether you're into astrology, therapeutic 
mass ae. or self-help groups, The’ path 
-awareness leads to the MIND, 
BODY, SPIRIT section of the Phoenix 
Classifieds. To place your ad, Call: 


257-1234 























A Ban the Dam Jam! 


A benefit concert for the Student 
Environmental Action Coalition's 
Project to Save James Bay 

















Thursday, Nov. 21st 


Somerville Theatre 
55 Davis Sq., Somerville 


Doors open at 7:30 PM 
Showtime at 8:00 PM 


Ticket Info: All tickets $13.50 (general admission). Tickets available at Somerville Theatre Box Office 
(6-9 PM daily - call 625-5700) and at all outiets. Charge by phone at 617.931.2000. 
Presented by Dionysian Productions 

























At 2inches long, the Blue Ringed Crees at our new exhibit 
looks harmless. But one bite and it’s “Hasta La Vista, Baby.” 
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Hourty Express Service to 


New York City 
HARTFORD - WORCESTER 
SPRINGFIELD 


Daily Express Service Throughout the Northeast 





Connecting Service Nationwide 





America's Most Modern Fleet 


Peter Pan 


555 Atlantic Ave. 
Boston (617) 426-7838 
MBTA Riverside 
Newton (617) 965-7040 





All New Student Fares 
Boston to 


NYC Hartford 
49” 


24° 
round-trip 


round-trip 





Must show college (1D Some restrictions apply 
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At the AMI 
Leasing 
Executive Car 
Sales Lot you can 
buy an almost 
new car, direct 
from our fleet, 
without any 
bargaining and 
save thousands 
of dollars. 





ILEASIN Mt 
EXECUTIVE CAR SALES 


33 MILLBROOK ST. 
WORCESTER 


852-5840 
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Continued from page 16 
then clear half, sell the uncleared half, and so on, under- 
mining the spirit of the land-use regulation. 

“This is the type of problem that is rampant throughout 
the rain forests in South America and Central America,” 
says Gregory Miller, regional director for the Nature Con- 
servancy’s South American programs. “There are strong 
incentives to cut. It is the root cause of the problem.” 

Nowhere is this problem more apparent than in the im- 
poverished northeastern state of Sergipe, 11 degrees south 
of the equator, where the Atlantic forest has been stripped 
so thin (only one percent of its original acreage remains) 
that the state government has made further clearing illegal. 
But at the same time, Brazil’s federal tax law offers an in- 
ducement to destroy more rain forest by levying higher 
property taxes on parcels of rain forest that it deems “un- 
productive” than it does on cleared land. 

“There are without .a doubt some real major conflicts in 
state and federal legislation,” Miller says. 

Jose Raul De Souza, Sergipe’s director of the federal en- 
vironmental agency, known by the initials IBAMA, agrees. 
He is quick to criticize the Brazilian government’s short- 
sighted tax structure. “It doesn’t make sense to have this 
type of criteria,” he says. “We should be working together 
for the same goal.” 

Evandro Curvelo Hora, vice-president of a private (non- 
government) Sergipe-based environmental group, ASPAM, 
says the systemic problems run deeper than mere legal in- 
congruities. Enforcement of existing laws is virtually nonex- 
istent, he says. “In Sergipe we have good laws, but we don’t 
have good monitoring. Usually we have one or two people 
[no specialists] to cover hundreds of square miles in broken 
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HANGING BY A THREAD: tess than 
five percent of the Atlantic jungle is unspoiled. 


vehicles. When they are caught, no penalties are generally 
issued, and when they are, they are insignificant.” 

Souza acknowledges that his agency’s enforcement of 
the law is practically nonexistent. 

“Very few fines have been issued for [illegal] burning,” 
he says, noting that his agency lacks the resources neces- 
sary to police the region adequately. Besides, he adds, how 
do you tell people who live in shanties with dirt floors that 
they cannot harvest the forest as a means of survival? It’s a 
difficult question that cuts to the core of the rain-forest is- 
sue and has left environmentalists divided about remedial 
action. 

To date, however, Brazilian politicians — often synony- 
mous with developers — have used the poverty dilemma to 
their advantage. 

The game is played like this: a group of poor people 
known as posseiros, or squatters, tell a Sergipe politician 
that they are in desperate need of land to sustain them- 
selves. The politician urges the federal government to make 
an exception and allow mangroves or rain-forest land to be 
developed so the people may live. A parcel is given to the 
posseiros, who ostensibly clear or fill the land for agricul- 
ture. But as time goes by, it becomes obvious that the pos- 
seiros don’t have the resources, or intention, to make the 
land productive. In the meantime, developers monitor the 
land doled out to the posseiros. In a year, maybe two, a de- 
veloper offers to buy what the government terms “unpro- 
ductive” land from the posseiros. 

The result: developers end up with valuable, low-cost land 
that was previously unattainable; posseiros profit; the govern- 
ment maintains that it is doing what it can to assist the poor. 

Souza asserts that the practice is widespread in Sergipe. 
In fact, he says he has proof that the state-government offi- 
cial responsible for protecting the Atlantic forest in the re- 
gion has himself purchased former rain-forest land from 
posseiros. The official, he says, is Viana De Assis, a lawyer, 
politician, and wealthy developer appointed by Sergipe 
Governor Jose Alves Filho as the state’s secretary of Indus- 
try, Commerce, Science, Technology, and the Environ- 
ment. That agency oversees the state-run environmental 
agency, known as ADEMA, charged with enforcing envi- 
ronmental laws within the Sergipe. 

See EARTH, page 26 











Smart, successful, sexy 





and still single. 


Why’? 
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The answer's easy. You haven't met the right person. 

How do you meet the “right person” in this day and age? 
Great Expectations. 

Why? 

Because Great Expectations takes the chance out of meeting 
prospective partners. Great Expectations is the first, largest and 
most successful video dating service in the world. For one reason. 
It works. More than 150,000 Members have met, fallen in love 
or married through Great Expectations. 


What Makes Great Expectations Dating Different? 


Very simply—the choice is yours. In an easy, comfortable, unpressured 
way you get to choose the people you want to meet and date. And... 
they choose you in return. No one goes on Great Expectations 
dates with all the heavy anxieties and unanswered questions of 
typical dates. You both want to meet and be together. 

Here's how it works. Once you join, we'll help you fill out a pro- 
file sheet of your likes and dislikes and your preferences in dating. 
Included are photos of you—your choice, of course. Then one of 
our expert Member Services Representatives videotapes you in a 
relaxed conversation. Then your profile and video are included in 
the Great Expectations Library of Members. 

When someone chooses you after reading your profile and 
viewing your video, you read about them and view their video in 
return. All this procedure is done in complete privacy. Only when 





both Members have expressed their interest in dating each other will 
Great Expectations put you in touch. It works! You only meet those 
you want to meet and who want to meet you. You already like 
each other. 


Skeptical versus Close-Minded. - 


Some of Great Expectations’ happiest Members started off skepti- 
cal. Maybe that’s because most successful people are naturally 
selective. What they learned, and what you'll learn, is that it works 
because it uses a simple, successful business technique—a careful 
process of selection. 

So if you have doubts, even if you've been disappointed 
by other “dating services,’ don't be close-minded. Give Great 
Expectations a try. We believe you'll be pleased with both the 
process and results. 

We know Great Expectations is a big step to take. It’s a little 
scary to take control of the most important decision in your life. 
But if you're single, widowed or divorced, take that step. Give us 
a call. Our friendly Great Expectations staff will help you learn 
more about our services without any pressure. 

Don't wait. There are many smart, successful and sexy single 
people waiting to meet you. One is the “right one.” 


Great #=Expectations’ 


We make meeting people easier”™ 





For more information call: 


617-332-7755 


29 Crafts Street Suite 550 
Newton, MA 02158 
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A Towering Congratulations 


to the Big Birds at the 
Boston Phoenix on your 


20th Anniversary! 


We wish you continued success 
on the — of the Phoenix 
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“Buddy, Buddy, Buddy” 


NO! We won't buy another page for this issue! 
(that should take the smiles a their faces) 


OPEN ‘TIL MIDNIGHT TO SERVE YOU! 
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25TH ANNIVERSARY SALE |, NTER.TO Wink | 


In celebration of the Boston Phoenix 25th anniversary, these |i" IPtN soak hagiesry sore. 
selected titles have been specially priced. These low prices — restrictions apply, complete details at 
can't last long so hurry down to our new Cambridge location |S ltt 


or our superstore in Boston. WARREN showing at the Berklee 
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American hiines 





THE COMMITMENTS 


THE COMMITMENTS 
ORIGINAL MOTION PICTURE SOUNDTRACK 
Featuring TRY A LITTLE TENDERNESS 
MUSTANG SALLY * CHAIN OF FOOLS 





UR! ANDREW LLOYD WEBBER 


TOM PETTY & THE ANDREW LIOYD WEBBER 
Maia ats PATTI LABELLE 
TOM PETTY AND PATTI LaBELLE THE BEST OF 
HEARTBREAKERS BURNIN’ 
Featuring LEARNING 


Featuring FEELS LIKE ANOTHER ONE PREMIERE COLLECTION 
WE'RE NOT MAKING LOVE ANYMORE 
| DON'T DO DUETS 
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HOUSE PARTY 2 SOUNDTRACK ERIC MARIENTHAL 
sonec! HOUSE PARTY 2 ERIC MARIENTHAL SANG DAARIENTHAL 


FOREVER MY LADY 
aan — OASIS 





Featuring GOTTA LOVE * MY PHONE 
FOREVER MY LADY « STAY TONY! TONI! TONE! ¢ BELL BIV DEVOE 


RALPH TRESVANT ¢ ERIC B & RAKIM 
& WRECKS ‘n’ EFFECT 
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CHICK COREA 
CHICK COREA PATTI AUSTIN 
ELEKTRIC BAN CARRY ON 
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LITTLE MAN TATE SOUNDTRACK 


“Lathe man take 


THE NARADA CHRISTMAS 
COLLECTION 









WISDOM OF THE WOOD 


WISDOM OF THE WOOD 


Contemporary Acoustic Music 


NARADA. 


THE CHRISTMAS COLLECTION 
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5TH ANNIVERSARY SALE! 


In celebration of the Boston Phoenix 25th anniversary, these 
selected titles have been specially priced. These low prices 
can't last long so hurry down to our new Cambridge location 
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or our superstore in Boston. 









One HAMMER 


Too Legit To Quit 
includes 


This Is The Way We Roll + Too Legit To Quit - 
Brothers Hang On - Addams Groove* 


— 












TRACIE SPENCER 


a TRACIE SPENCER 
Make The Difference 


includes 
This House + Save Your Love « Tender Kisses 
Love Me 














JETHRO TULL 


CATFISH RISING 
featuring “This Is Not Love,’ 
“Doctor To My Disease” and “White Innocence" 
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leisure. 


Includes: BANG 
THERE'S NO OTHER WAY 
SHE'S SO HIGH 
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BONNIE RAITT 


a BONNIE RAITT 
Luck Of The Draw 


includes 
1 Can't Make You Love Me * Not The Only One - 
Something To Talk About 











at SCHOOL OF FISH 


School Of Fish 


includes 
3 Strange Days * King Of The Dollar » Speechiess 











CHRISSY STEELE 
MAGNET TO STEELE 


Featuring: Love ‘You Till It Hurts 
and Love Don't Last Forever 
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At The Centrum 11/16 


SMOKEY ROBINSON 
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va DOUBLE GOOD EVERYTHING 
~~ WHYelLOVE YOUR FACE 
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ENTER TO WIN! 

A Trip for two to Steamboat, Colorado. 
Trip includes; lodging, airfare and ski lift 
tickets. No purchase necessary, some 
restrictions apply, complete details at 
Tower. | 
PATHFINDER 





AmericanAirlines 


WENX [0¢7 


m= Call 22225 for 
=== ticket info 931-2000 


FEE © steansboat. 


“Born To Ski" will be 
showing at the Berklee 
Performance Center 
Nov. 22 at8:00pm, 
Nov. 23 at 3:00pm 
and 8:00pm. 

Special appearance 
by Warren Miller. 





BOB SEGER 


a@ _ BOB SEGER 
AND THE SILVER BULLET BAND 


The Fire Inside 
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The Real Love « The Fire inside - Sightseeing 





CROWDED HOUSE 
at CROWDED HOUSE 
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Chocolate Cake Fal At Your Feet « 
Four Seasons in One Day - it's Only Natural 
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MY HEART 
BELONGS 
TO YOU 
| NEED 
YOU NOW 
CAN'T STOP 
LOVIN’ YOU @ 3 




















88 pg. full 


a RICHARD MARX 
Rush Street _ 


inctudes 
Keep Coming Back + Love Unemotional + Hazard 
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BEBE & CECE WINANS 
BEBE & CECE WINANS 
a Different Lifestyles 
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Love « I'l Take You There > 
W's O.K. » The Blood 
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“FATS" DOMINO 


“THEY CALL ME THE FAT my 
ANTOINE "FATS" DOMINO 
THE LEGENDARY IMPERIAL RECORDINGS 
4 CD box set indudes 100 classic recordings 





color booklet. 





















34.99 4 CD set 28.99 4 Cass set 
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25TH ANNIVERSARY SALE! |, ENTER TO Win: 
A Trip for two to Steamboat, Colorado. 
In celebration of the Boston Phoenix 25th anniversary, these | "nip inciudes: lodging, airfare and ski lift 
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va ~ “His most musically satisfying album ever.” 
NEW YORK TIMES 
A spectacular 18-song celebration 
4 cic of Broadway's all-time best! 
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ANNIVERSARY SALE! 


In celebration of the Boston Phoenix 25th anniversary, these 
selected titles have been specially priced. These low prices 
can't last long so hurry down to our new Cambridge location 

or our superstore in Boston. 
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P.M. DAWN 
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OF THE HEART, OF SOUL 
AND OF THE CROSS: 
THE UTOPIAN EXPERIENCE 
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includes: JESUS CHRIST POSE, 
OUTSHINED. ond MIND RIOT 





Back to 


Mono 
(1958-1969) 


60.99 4 CD 
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ENTER TO WIN! 


A Trip for two to Steamboat, Colorado. 
Trip includes; lodging, airfare and ski lift 
tickets. No purchase necessary, some 
restrictions apply, complete details at 
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Includes: (EVERYTHING | DO) | DO IT FOR YOU. 
: and CAN'T STOP THIS THING WE STARTED. 
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SHAKE ME | 
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°5TH ANNIVERSARY SALE! 


In celebration of the Boston Phoenix 25th anniversary, these 

selected titles have been specially priced. These low prices 

can't last long so hurry down to our new Cambridge location 
or our superstore in Boston. 
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MURPHY'S LAW 
THE BEST OF TIME 
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RELATIVITY 
“PRRACHE 


INCLUDES: SLAVESTATE, PERFECT 
SKIN, & SLATEMAN 
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LET'S GO, COMING HOME 
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et RATED BEST! 
By Condé Nast 
Traveler Magazine 


FLORIDA 


Go any day! Stay as long as you like! 







SECTION ONE © NOVEMB 





























Two night vacations including air, 


hotel & car start from 
Daytona $299 349 
Miami Beach $269 “399 
Ft. Lauderdale ‘£269 --329 
Clearwater 8279 429 
Hollywood Beach *°339 349 
St. Petersburg °339 379 
Melbourne $299 “299 
Sarasota $309 --469 
Naples °409 409 
Sanibel Island $309 399 


CARIBBEAN 


Go any day! Stay as long as you like! 
Three night vacations start from 





















Jamaica * 72- S15 
San Juan 5108 - °656 
Freeport 5125 - °235 
St. Maarten 153 - °478 






St. Thomas *177 - °530 
Antigua 5192 1359 












LOW AIRFARES 
SAVE UP TO $100 
TO MOST US CITIES 
ON MAJOR AIRLINES 
INTERNATIONAL 
DISCOUNTS ALSO 
AVAILABLE 
faavecsverans ||| “pts 
room 
THE STOMPERS 
1-800-777-9945 Friday, Now 18 © Spm Gn pub 
crorotersavcey || | 
Sat., Nov. 16 © 9pm 
CHUCK MORRIS & 
SIDEWALK BLUES 
Take off for new Sun., Nov. 17, 24 © 9pm 


MORCLER tee | |cUCiNHO BIZADAO 


Career in travel 


Day, NN 

Evening & 

Saturday — be sae 
Courses -, Nov. 23 © 9pm (in pub) 


Start Soon! MEMPHIS 
ROCKABILLY BAND 


Sat., Nov. 23 © 9pm (in ballroom) 








Fri., Nov. 22 ¢ 9pm 


TH. & THE 








OPEN HOUSE 


Thurs., Nov. 14, 6:30 pm 
12:30 pm every Thursday 


U 
. A‘A SABRE 


ig-lialiare| 
- Placement 
assistance 
° student loans 


ALL US! 
(617)547-7750 

TRAVEL 
CB) EDUCATION 


CENTER 


104 Mt. Auburn St., 
OF-Tatlelalelel-mmuesy 
Nashua, NH (603)880-7200 
Accred. Member NATTS 
Lic. in MA & NH 
THC COOK TRAVEL Aftiliate 
Ne nd s Larges 
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GUARANTEED LOWEST AIRFARES TO THESE 
CARIBBEAN DESTINATIONS ARE ADDITIONAL! 


FREE TICKETING 


FREE Airline Reservations 
and Ticketing Service 

























THOMAS COOK is an official authorized 
agent for all airlines and there is NO EXTRA 
CHARGE when you pick up your tickets at 
THOMAS COOK! 


IF YOU'RE TRAVELING ON ANY OF 
THESE AIRLINES. . . 





American, 


Continental, United, Pan Am, Delta, TWA, 
Northwest, USAir, British Air, Qantas, Air 
Canada, Iberia, Lufthansa, SwissAir, Air 





India, Icelandair, Alitalia, El Al, Aer Lingus 


or even shuttle flights. 


AVOID LONG LINES AT THE AIRPORT 
PICK UP YOUR TICKETS AT 
THOMAS COOK 


ble occupancy except where 














All rates are quoted per person, based on do nated. Inquire 
about single, triple andquedenigaincun, ( *hildren's rates for Orlando/Disney World are 
for ages 2-17 years sharing with two adults. Inquire e about children's rates for other programs 
Rates are subject to availability and change without notice, and vary with departure date, 
number of nights and hote selected. Rates include round trip air transportation except where 
noted; round trip transfers or car rental in most destinations; hotel acc. for the number of 
nights selected ; hoted taxes in most destinations. Thomas Cook Travd does not assume any 
responsibility for any errors or ormisaions in the contents of this ad 
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39 John F. Kennedy St. 
Harvard Square 
3663-2600 
Open Monday - Saturday 
Sunday IF2 to 6pm 
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CATHOLICS! 


Who feel separated from the Church by: | 


LIFESTYLE ¢ BIRTH CONTROL ¢ DIVORCE ¢ 
INVALID MARRIAGE ¢ OR ANY REASON 
the Franciscan Friars would like to hear from you. 








oth or visit for information describing our program. 


Dear Fr. Donan, kindly send me more 
information about the Advent Program 
for separated Catholics 
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Address 


4 City 








St. Anthon Shrine State 
100 Arch Street 
Boston, MA 02107 


Zip 
Fr. Donan McGovern, OFM 
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In a country where blue jeans and short-sleeve shirts are 
standard office attire, Viana De Assis distinguishes himself 
by wearing a finely tailored three-piece suit. A gold-plated 
crucifix is prominently displayed behind the desk in his 
plush office in Aracaju, the Sergipe state capital. 

Though the depletion of the Atlantic rain forest is a seri- 
ous problem, Assis says it is not among the state’s most ur- 
gent. Of more immediate concern, he says, is the raw 
sewage flowing freely through the state’s waterways and oil 
spills ravaging the groundwater and coastline. That’s not to 
say that nothing should be done about the rain forest’s de- 
pletion, he adds. 

“Our forests are almost gone,” Assis says. “The rest, say 
one percent, remains. The rest we are going to try to pro- 
tect through education, prevention, and the law.” The legal 
loopholes, he says, are “a concern.” 

A servant wearing a white shirt and black bow-tie inter- 
rupts to bring Assis coffee on a tray. 

“We have destroyed enough now,” Assis continues. “If it 
was the solution, we would be rich by now. We are not.” 

Asked about Souza’s claims, Assis denies buying land di- 
rectly from posseiros, and blames the misuse of the land on 
ignorance. “The problem is they [the posseiros] don’t know 
how to use the land,” he says. “They use it badly. They 
only denigrate it. It is expensive to develop and they are not 
educated enough to use it.” 

Asked if he has ever cleared rain-forest land for develop- 
ment, Assis acknowledges that he has. Contradicting his 
earlier remarks about the forest’s depletion, he maintains: 
“There is no problem because we have land enough.” 

ANDREW L. YOUNG 





DEFORESTATION threatens countless 
species of plants and animals. 


That attitude is embraced by Brazil’s ruling class. 
Wealthy farmers and/or politicians known as grileiros take 
advantage of a law that gives government grants to 
landowners who commit to reforesting cleared land. First 
the grileiros cut and burn rain-forest land to make it “pro- 
ductive,” thus benefitting from the federal-land-tax breaks. 
Then, while maintaining a significant cash flow from rais- 
ing cattle on the cleared land, they apply for and receive 
government reforestation grants. But the grileiros, Curvelo 
asserts, accept the cash with little or no intention of actual- 
ly abiding by their reforestation agreement with the State 
Bank, which generally issues the grants. The money, 
Curvelo maintains, is instead commonly used to buy votes 
from the poverty-stricken electorate. 

“Here we have another problem,” say Curvelo. “Gover- 
nor Alves is one of the state’s biggest developers. He also 
oversees the president of the State Bank.” Needless to say, 
Curvelo says, the grileiros’ impropriety is met with little 
punitive action. “If one word best describes the way this 
operation runs,” he says,“ I would say it is ‘Mafia.’ ” 

Curvelo’s contemptuous words come shortly after Alves 
made a trip to the US seeking development money for 
Sergipe from the World Bank. Alves’s position, as present- 
ed by Assis, is that First World funds are the panacea for 
the region’s environmental despair. 

Curvelo counters that First World money applied to en- 
vironmental problems via the Brazilian government is 
counterproductive. Ninety percent of the region’s politi- 
cians are businessmen, he notes. 

“For every foreign dollar that goes to protecting the rain 
forest [through the government], I would say about 40 
cents goes to the cause,” he says. “The rest goes into the 
pockets of the politicians. We don’t want money to im- 
prove development when there is environmental risk. We 





don’t want money for environmental groups. What we 
need is technical interchange, training, and support to 


| check the devastation and preserve the environment.” 


ASPAM is beginning to work through the Washington, 
DC-based cultural-exchange organization Partners of the 
Americas to establish relations with North American envi- 
ronmentalists and exchange ideas and information. The 
Nature Conservancy, in conjunction with the Brazilian en- 
vironmental group SOS Mata Atlantica, is undertaking a 
similar, larger project that uses locally driven solutions to 
address the problems. 

First World attention on the Atlantic rain forest, Brazilian 
environmentalists believe, may well be the last hope the for- 
est has to survive the political corruption embedded so 
deeply in the region. And as 1500 square miles of Atlantic 
rain forest continue to be destroyed each year, even that may 
not be enough to prevent it from becoming a living museum. 

“If things go as they are,” says biologist Franco, “there 
will be only insignificant little islands of forest.” a 
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break. 


Discounted Semester Pass available at: 














ay student Semester Passes 


offer a big break every semester. They’re 
11% cheaper than our already low monthly 
passes, making them the absolute cheapest 
way to get around. 

With a T Semester Pass students can 
ride anytime, as often as they want. Plus they'll 
get discounts at restaurants and cultural insti- 
tutions. And on Sundays they can take a friend 
along free. 

So give your students a big break. Sign 
up for the T Semester Pass Program. If you 
don't, your students should tell you to smarten 
up. Call the T Pass Program at 722-5218. 
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CAN BUSH BE BEATEN? 
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IT WON’T BE EASY, BUT HERE’S ONE 
SCENARIO FOR A DEMOCRATIC VICTORY 





BY JON KELLER 


ow can a Democrat beat George Bush in 1992? “Get more votes,” suggests one analyst sarcasti- 


cally. And he’s not the only cynic. 





mains high despite all 
his problems, which 
run from S&L culpa- 
bility, to domestic- 


agenda inertia, to economic 
| malaise. Even the most optimistic 


Democrats understand the econo- 
my must dramatically worsen if 


| that popularity is to implode. And 
| even if it does, none of the no- 


names in the Democratic field has 
yet demonstrated the capacity to 
exploit such erosion. 


“No one can beat George Bush,” says 
Atlanta-based political consultant Clai- 
bourne Darden. “Except George Bush.” 

Maybe. But though the conditions for 
an upset are probably beyond the 
Democrats’ control, we think there’s a 
plausible way for them at least to be in a 
position to steal the presidency. 

It won’t be easy. The Democratic candi- 
date will need to abandon attitudes and 
political reflexes that have become institu- 
tionalized within the party. At times, the 
candidate may have to repudiate the party. 
The Democratic nominee’s campaign will 
be a high-stakes roll of the, dice, heavy on 
symbolism and positioning, short on polit- 
ical comfort. Doctrinaire liberals will like 
this campaign about as much as conserva- 
tives will like the prospect of a Democratic 
presidency. 

Aspects of our blueprint may seem to fa- 
vor certain current candidates at the ex- 
pense of others, but that’s not the point. 
The following is a pragmatic state-by-state 
plan for gathering the 270 electoral votes 
needed to win. Hard-core Republican 


Brennan, director of polling for the Los Angeles Times. 
It’s not hard to see why a Democratic wins seems pure fantasy. Bush’s personal popularity re- 


Partisan Democrats are smiling a bit these days following Harris Wofford’s heavily analyzed 
Pennsylvania Senate win over Bush surrogate Richard Thornburgh. Some of them are even flash- 
ing their teeth because of recent polls that show Bush’s popularity slumping. But most of the 
pollsters, pundits, and political observers we talked with had to be coaxed just to speculate on a 
Democratic-victory scenario. “Pennsylvania isn’t exactly a cross-section of America,” notes John 





CHINKS IN HIS ARMOR: Bush will be tough to beat, but his 
slumping poll numbers show he’s not invincible. 


states are ignored here — it'll be tough 
enough to upset the conventional wisdom 
in states that went for Bush in 1988 but 
now seem within the grasp of a risk-taking 
Democrat. In the final analysis, our plan 
would offer the candidate’s bold redefini- 
tion of the Democratic Party as a 
metaphor for the open-minded, balls-out 
political leadership voters seem to be 
yearning for. If this shoe fits, any Demo- 
crat is free to wear it. The party has noth- 
ing to lose but another near-certain defeat. 


WIN VOTES ON CHOICE 


Michael Dukakis never made abortion 
rights a big issue in 1988, but in our sce- 
nario, it’s a must. As Bush demonstrated 
with his fumbling 1988 debate statement 
on criminal penalties for women who have 
abortions, his opposition to choice is more 
pandering than principle, and one of his 


weakest issues. 

Wofford won Pennsylvania in part by 
sweeping suburban counties that almost 
never vote Democratic. Choice was a key 
factor. Wofford, who backs parental-con- 
sent laws and other restrictions on abor- 
tion rights, nonetheless supports retaining 
the Roe v. Wade standard. Thornburgh fa- 
vors the overturning of Roe, and spent his 
last days as US attorney general voicing 
support for the ugly anti-choice demon- 
strations in Wichita, Kansas. Exit polling 
showed women who were Republican, lib- 
eral to moderate, and college-educated — 
a key suburban swing vote known to de- 
mography junkies as “Sorority Sisters” — 
did not appreciate Thornburgh’s connec- 
tion to Wichita. And Thornburgh’s status 
as a former Pennsylvania governor ce- 
mented Wofford’s image as the outsider. 

Bush has hedged on the subject of over- 
turning Roe. And his skittishness is evi- 
dent in his administration’s reported ef- 
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forts to postpone any Supreme Court 
consideration of the issue until well after 
the election. Bill Weld showed in his 1990 
gubernatorial campaign how a pro-choice 
Republican can steal huge chunks of 
baby-boomer suburbia away from the 
right-leaning candidate. The formula is to 
place support for abortion rights in a lib- 
ertarian context that’s consistent with vot- 
ers’ suspicion of big, intrusive govern- 
ment. 

Stressing freedom of choice positions 
Bush as an out-of-date, out-of-touch in- 
sider who thinks he knows better than 
American women. It helps hold the liberal 
states Dukakis carried in 1988 and pro- 
vides crucial access to moderate swing 
voters. And it’s these voters, many of them 
younger independents or Republicans, 
who could tip the balance in the fast- 
growing suburban California counties out- 
side Los Angeles or in the baby-boomer 
enclaves of Cook County, Illinois — two 
areas the Democrat must carry to reverse 
the 1988 outcome. 


RUN AGAINST WASHINGTON 


It sounds so obvious. But the fact that 
Bush intends to lean heavily on Congress- 
bashing to shore up his support points out 
a basic GOP supposition — that the 
Democrat won’t be capable of convincing- 
ly repudiating the Beltway, at least not to 
the extent that Jimmy Carter did in 
1976. 

Surprise them. Lump Bush and Con- 
gress together by denouncing their 1989 
pay-raise deal and vowing to tie any future 
congressional pay hike to the percent of 
increase in factory workers’ wages. (This 
could be a problem for Tom Harkin and 
Bob Kerrey, incumbent senators who both 
voted for the midnight pay raise.) If the 
Democratic nominee is a member of 
Congress, he should seriously consider a 
widely publicized resignation. 

Don’t shun all outside partisan assis- 
tance, as Dukakis did. But after winning 
the nomination, avoid “obligatory” associ- 
ations with unpopular Democrats. 

In the most recent California poll, vot- 
ers, asked which party does a better job 
handling the state’s problems, split evenly, 
with “none of the above” running a strong 
third. A large part of the parties’ poor im- 
age is the perception that they swim 
around in a special-interest fishbowl, feed- 
ing on goodies and bickering over details 
while the common man and woman go 
unheard and ill served. 

Rarely has there been as quintessential a 
creature of Washington as Bush. But to 
establish the credibility needed to make 
Bush choke on that image, the Democrat 
must be ready to run as the ultimate out- 
sider. 


FORGET ABOUT WILLIE HORTON 


So what if it still stings? Every time 
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STATES 
DUKAKIS WON 














Hawaii 

lowa 
Massachusetts 
Minnesota 
New York 
Oregon 

Rhode Island 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


TOTAL ELECTORAL VOTES: 111 


Dukakis did here, they’re road kill. 
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With the possible exception of Hawaii, none of 
these states has exactly thrived under Bush. If 
the Democrats can’t do as well as or better than 


ODDS OF A DEMOCRATIC WIN: EVEN 














THE ROGKY ROAD TO THE WHITE HOUSE 


It’s a longshot, but by emphasizing abortion rights and economic concerns, downplaying race, and running as an outsider, a 
Democrat could win the presidency in 1992. The following scenario would capture 271 electoral votes — one more than is need- 
ed. Unshaded states are virtually certain to go Republican, and thus cannot be a part of any realistic Democratic strategy. 
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Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 


TOTAL ELECTORAL VOTES: 89 


Most of these were relative near-misses for the 
Democrats in 1988, with Bush’s victory margin 
trailing his national average. Exceptions are 
Tennessee, North Carolina, and Texas, where 
Democrats face their toughest challenge: finding 
a way to capitalize on Bubba’s economic fears. 
Less emphasis on race, more focus on Bush’s 
stagnation would help here. 


ODDS OF A DEMOCRATIC WIN: 5-2 AGAINST 
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California 
Illinois 


TOTAL ELECTORAL VOTES: 71 


The new frontier of California politics is the 
population explosion in suburban Los Angeles. 
These mainly independent voters are disgruntled 
over high taxes, poor services, and crime, and 
might go for a Democrat who makes it clear 
he’s not the status quo. In Illinois, Dukakis 
took Chicago by a better-than-two-to-one 
margin, but Bush won it all back in the 
suburbs. A knock-off of Bill Weld’s baby- 
boomer blend of social progressivism (especially 
on abortion rights) and fiscal conservatism 
could appeal to these suburban white-collar 


voters. 


ODDS OF A DEMOCRATIC WIN: 2-1 AGAINST 
IN CALIFORNIA; EVEN IN ILLINOIS 
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Democrats try to Mau Mau the Republi- 
cans over their’exploitation of the Horton 
issue, they merely remind Americans of 
how much they hated and feared 
Dukakis’s furlough policy. As for 
Democrats’ obsessive moral indignation 
over alleged Republican race-baiting, 
“that’s to be used in very select audiences, 
when the media’s in your pocket and the 
cameras are in the truck,” says Darden. 
“When Democrats gear their pitch toward 
racial issues and denounce everybody as 
racist, that stuff registers in Bubba’s men- 
jn computer real well and has a long shelf 
ife.” 

Substitute “Reagan Democrat” for 
“Bubba,” and you can see the predica- 
ment for the Democrats. Many lower-in- 
come white voters in key. states are suffer- 
ing from the recession and are susceptible 
to a Democratic attack on Bush’s han- 
dling of the economy — as long as the 
candidate doesn’t help the Republicans 
play to their racial fears: Instead of lectur- 
ing the voters on why their own instincts 
are politically incorrect, Democrats 


should just change the subject. 

If Democrats want the presidency’s bul- 
ly pulpit from which to pursue racial 
equality, they need to find another way to 
talk about it. Advocating workfare isn’t 
enough. Perhaps the Democratic candi- 
date could take a cue from John Silber’s 
1990 gubernatorial primary campaign, 
which, Silber shockers notwithstanding, 
did well among low-income voters both 
black and white. 

Like Silber, the candidate should find 
issues that represent common ground be- 
tween those groups — public-education 
reform and strict anti-crime measures 
come to mind — and milk them. Shelve 
the old civil-rights buzzwords like “eco- 
nomic justice” and “fairness,” which the 
Republicans have long since turned into 
code phrases for welfare and reverse dis- 
crimination. A David Duke victory in 
Louisiana might well ruin the GOP’s plan 
to use racial fears among whites as a cam- 
paign tool. What a shame if self-righteous 
Democrats are the only ones left waving 
that bloody shirt. 


ACCENTUATE THE POSITIVE 


“I don’t think the message is “The ship 
is foundering’ — that runs dangerously 
close to being the voice of gloom and de- 
featism,” says one national Democratic 
consultant. “There’s a real temptation to 
talk about how bad things are, but people 
are looking for a captain to move us full 
steam ahead.” 

Adjusting to that mood means jettison- 
ing yet another Democratic mantra, the 
one about how awful and amoral the Rea- 
gan-Bush years have been. Democrats 
now pandering to the middle class with 
promises of national health care and tax 
cuts need to acknowledge how good the 
1980s were for many of those voters. In- 
creasingly, voters are registering as inde- 
pendents, splitting tickets, and balancing 
congressional liberalism with presidential 
conservatism. By doing so, they’re saying 
two things: the parties bore us; and we’re 
not wedded to any partisan ideology. 

In every recent poll, roughly two-thirds 
of the public say the country’s not on the 


right track. A candidate can score credi- 
bility points by arguing that, in the nati al 
flow of American political life, conser.a- 
tives have run out of ideas the same way 
liberals did 20 years ago. The argument 
highlights Bush’s ineffectual tentativeness 
and makes a case for change that avoids 
insulting middle-class beneficiaries of the 
Reagan-Bush era. 

Tack on a couple of actual ideas, and 
you might have a competitive candidate. 
For instance, call for a presidential line- 
item veto. The position suggests fiscal re- 
sponsibility, expresses appropriate con- 
tempt for the budget-balancing ability of 
Congress, and neatly puts Bush on the de- 
fensive. He’s been in favor of the line-item 
veto for years, but gave up on it during ne- 
gotiations over the 1990 budget deal — 
the one in which he abandoned his “read 
my lips” no-new-taxes promise. 

Demand a major cut in foreign aid. 
Even after the failed Soviet coup, the vast 
majority of Americans were against addi- 
tional aid to the Soviets. Many of them 

See DEMOCRATS, page +0 
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Democrats 


Continued from page 29 

think Bush is focused on foreign affairs to 
the detriment of domestic needs and seek- 
ing out a difference with him over aid re- 
minds voters of that concern. Attacking 
foreign aid may seem a tad crude to the 
Kennedy School crowd, but this isn’t a 
campaign for style points. 


BE AGGRESSIVE, BUT NOT STRIDENT 


By all means, employ the Norman 
Schwarzkopf strategy — go on the attack 
and stay there. When Pennsylvania voters 
started focusing, during the final days of 
the Senate race, they saw an energized 
Wofford campaigning non-stop among or- 
dinary people, a stark contrast with 
Thornburgh’s sporadic, too-formal ap- 
pearances. 

But take a lesson from Schwarzkopf’s 
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charm, too. At the 1988 Democratic Con- 
vention, Ray Flynn, after listening to Sen- 
ator John Kerry denounce the “moral 
darkness” of the Reagan years, noted the 
potential for backlash created by such at- 
tacks. “My mother would always get upset 
when people would get personal with the 
president,” said Flynn. “And I don’t like it 
either.” A little-noticed but key moment 
during the Bush-Dukakis debates oc- 
curred when the candidates were asked to 
say what they admired about the other. 
Bush praised Dukakis’s family values and 
immigrant background; Dukakis couldn’t 
think of anything to say about Bush. 

Old-fashioned populist attacks, such as 
Harkin’s excoriation of “George Herbert 
Hoover Bush,” may amuse the hard-core 
party faithful. But as Almanac of American 
Politics author Michael Barone notes, 
“Hoover’s not even a vacuum cleaner to 
most Americans. The public may see Bush 
as out of touch, but they don’t hate him 
because he’s an aristocrat.” 

And voters don’t appreciate personal 
pettiness, particularly when it comes from 
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a party already suspected of subscribing to 
unpopular social values. There’s plenty in 
Bush’s record for a Democrat to trash, but 
even as his performance rating falls, the 
polls show voters still like Bush as a per- 
son. They might come to like a Democrat 
better, but not if he plays the disgruntled 
ass. 


EXPRESS POPULAR VALUES 


P--blic policy is a nice cocktail-party 
top.., but it has little to do with winning 
the presidency. Congress was once the 
place where the great moral issues of the 
day were thrashed out, while the president 
was looked to for economic leadership. 
But as Congress has become more an ad- 
ministrative than a legislative body, the 
roles have been reversed. Congress is now 
the place where the policy beef is pre- 
pared; voters hate the smell of the slaugh- 
terhouse, but love the incumbent con- 
gressman who brings their fair share 
home. 
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And the presidential election is now the 
forum in which cultural and social issues 
are debated. To have a chance of winning, 
the Democrats need a candidate who can 
express a set of values that is at least com- 
petitive with Bush’s. 

That doesn’t mean the Democrat has to 
have a likeable wife or be photographed 
romping in the living room with the grand- 
children (although it wouldn’t hurt). The 
candidate’s values can be conveyed 
through campaign positions — a pro- 
choice posture as a commitment to indi- 
vidual rights, for example, or a streak of 
independence exemplified by the abandon- 
ment of party dogma. 

In 1976, Carter, a born-again Christian 
and an outsider with both an advanced 
academic degree and a common man’s 
sensibilities, expressed popular values in 
an era when the GOP’s values were sus- 
pect. In 1992, by playing to the elec- 
torate’s desire for an independent, born- 
again reformer with fundamentally mod- 
erate instincts, the Democratic candidate 

See DEMOCRATS, page 34 
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the Dunlop D40 M2 high 
performance radial outperformed four top competitors 

¢ First in wet braking ® First in dry braking ¢ Second in 
lap times around the test track ¢ Second in road hoiding 
ability. Stop in and see the D40 M2 and the full line of 
Dunlop high performance radials today. For a reprint of 
the Road & Track’ Tire Test call 1-800-333-2817 
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November 23 - 24, Sat. & Sun. 
Boston Park Plaza Hotel 


Over 200 Workshops, Seminars & Exhibits 
on Yoga, Stress Reduction, Meditation, Past 
Life Therapy, Psychic Powers, Wholistic 
Health, Astrology, Nutrition, UFOs & More! 


Plus: Annemarie Colbin on Natural Foods Cooking, 
Chris Kilham on Awakening Life Energy Through 
Yoga, Bonnie Prudden on Pain Relief 
Myotherapy, Shala Mattingly on Past Lite 
Regression & more! Delicious Natural Foods! 


General Admission only $5 with this ad! 
For Ticket Info. or a Free Program Guide 
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on The inner Dance of Power 
Saturday, 2:30 - 5:00 pm 


TRIE TE BEE 





In Order to Be Art, One Must Think Art... 
Read Arts & Entertainment Every Week! 
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NO INTEREST 
FOR 90 DAYS 
ON YOUR FIRST 
f 1ASE 


We're In The 


Yellow Pages 








No Appointment 
Needed 


126 Galen Street « Newton/Watertown Line = 


AND SERVICE 


Mon. - Fri. 8-6 







Sat. 8-2 
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if you're a musician 

looking for the perfect lead, 
look no further than the 
Boston Phoenix Music, 
Theater & Arts Classifieds. 
You'll not only find a lead 
vocalist for your band, 

but rehearsal space, 
instruments, instruction, 
and management. We have 
the most comprehensive 
music and arts-related 
classifieds in Boston. 


To place your ad, call: 


267-1234 























ALL CD 


‘Thousands of tatles to choose from. 
“Through INovember 17th 


Featured titles regularly $13.99-$14.99 





N SALE 








CRASH TEST os nomincnd 





PHvyvteuis HyvMAn 
7 ERIN AL Or My Liirt:” 








CRASH TEST 
DUMMIES 


“The Ghosts That Haunt Me” 
$11.99 CD 


PHYLLIS HYMAN 


“Prime of My Life” 
$10.99 CD 





THE COMMITMENTS 


ORIGINAL MOTION PICTURE SOUNDTRACK 


Featuring TRY A LITTLE TENDERNESS 
MUSTANG SALLY * CHAIN OF FOOLS 
1 ; 2 





THE 
COMMITMENTS 
SOUNDTRACK 


$10.99 CD 





NANCI GRIFFITH 
LATE NIGHT GRANDE HOTEL 


Featuring LATE NIGHT GRANDE HOTEL 
HEAVEN ¢ IT'S JUST ANOTHER MORNING HERE 


NANCI GRIFFITH 


“Late Night Grande Hotel” 
$10.99 CD 











Wei OF TIME 





Featuring: LOSING MY RELIGION - 
@ SHINY HAPPY PEOPLE + RADIO SONG 














“Out of Time” 
$10.99 CD 





RED HOT CHILI PEPPERS 
BLOOD SUGAR SEX MAGIK 


FEATURING: GIVE iT AWAY 


RED HOT CHILI 
PEPPERS 


“Blood Sugar Sex Magik” 
$10.99 CD 








1x1es 
TROMPE Lt MONDE 














marc cohn 











ALES EIEEL a. al 
LETTER TO MEMPHIS SILVER THUNDERBIRD 
PIXIES MARC COHN 
“Trompe Le Monde” $10.99 CD 
$10.99 CD 





JAMES 
TAYLOR 


NEW MOON SHINE 
including 
COPPERLINE 
DOWN IN THE HOLE 


(I'VE GOT TO) 3 
STOP THINKIN’ ‘BOUT THAT 


EVERYBODY LOVES TO 
CHA CHA CHA 








JAMES TAYLOR 


“New Moon Shine” 
$10.99 CD 





STYIE, 


Valithay 


and Doeble “ 
The SKT is Crying 


including 
THE SKY IS CRYING 
EMPTY ARMS 
LITTLE WING 
LIFE BY THE DROP 














STEVIE RAY 
VAUGHAN & 
DOUBLE TROUBLE 


“The Sky is Crying” 
$10.99 CD 





HARRY 
CONNICK, JR. 
BLUE LIGHT, FF - 
RED LIGHT fay 


BLUE LIGHT, RED LIGHT 
(SOMEONE'S THERE) 


SHE BELONGS TO ME 


A BLESSING AND A 
CURSE 


WITH IMAGINATION 
('LL GET THERE) 


YOU DIDN'T KNOW 





ME WHEN 
HN 


HARRY CONNICK JR. 


“Blue Light, Red Light” 
$10.99 CD 








BRUCE 7% 
COCKBURN & 
NOTHING Bul 


A 
BURNING LCiGyr & 


including 
A DREAM LIKE MINE 
GREAT BIG LOVE 


ONE OF THE 
BEST ONES 


And more. 








COL! MBIN 





BRUCE COCKBURN 


“Nothing But A Burning Light” 
$10.99 CD 





Sale ends Sunday November 17, 1991 












HARVARD SQUARE MIT COOP AT KENDALL 
CAMBRIDGE 3 CAMBRIDGE CENTER 
M-SAT 9:20-5:45 M-FRI9:157 THUR TIL'8:30 
THUR TIL'8:30 SAT 9:15-5:45 


SUN 12:00- 6:00 


SUN 12:00-6:00 












COOP AFTER 5 AND ALL DAY SAT “WITH SALES RECEIPT SHOWING $5 MIN. COOP PURCHASE VALIDATE AT CASHIER'S DESK AT THE COOP 


FREE PARKING AVAILABLE (C 


HECK BELOW FOR DETAILS) 





COOP AT LONGWOOD 
333 LONGWOOD AVE 
MFRI9:15-7 THUR TIL’8:30 


SAT 9:15-5:45 
SUN 12:00-6:00 


COOP CHARGE, MASTER CARD. VISA ANO AMERICAN EXPRESS ARE WELCOME! FREE PARKING AT HARVARD: 1 HA. CHURCH ST LOT OR 2 HRS UNIVERSITY PL OR CHARLES SO GARAGES. FREE PARIONG AT KENDALL: AFTER 5 WEEKDAYS AND ALL DAY SAT AT MARRIOTT HOTEL $1 PARKING AT LONGWOOD: BEHIND THE 
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HOLIDAY PARTY SPECIALS 


Capture the holiday excitement with your family, 
friends and co-workers by celebrating at 
Weylu's. Party packages for 10-250 to suit all 
budgets. Award-winning Chinese cuisine, 
service and ambiance. Special rates for 

afternoon gatherings. 

For details call Function Director Jean Yi 

at 617-233-1632. 


Weylu's Gift Certificates make great holiday gifts! 


WEYLUS 


Saugus * Boston * Salem * Woburn ¢ Newton ¢ Brockton 

















Where can you learn how to computerize 
your budget, without blowing it? 

















‘Cam, or Ney 
C4 E zine - 
BOAE Call (617) 267- 4430 


5 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston The Boston Center for Adult Education for a free catalogue 























on an Sierced approach 
to image education, | 
: cares ebout how you: 
‘treat and maintain your © 
hair and skin. 


% 


‘Our tere is innovetive, 
fashion conscious end. 
involved in ongoing educstion 
in technique, styling, 
: and service ice. 


OI . 
EcoeCentrix uses all natural 
skin care products in its 
basic deep pore facials. 
The products we use are 
soothing as well as 
therapeutic. Extracts from 
plants such as almond, 
licorice, and raspberry, work 
to add fragrance to the 
products, which in turn 
stimulate the brain to 
react in certain ways. 
ost 
At E00 Centex we hel fo lhe . 
root Of 1 Uhe problern. 
EcoeCentrix trichology. 
A center of expertise that 
specializes in the diagnosis 
and care of the scalp and 
hair using the Rene Furterer 
method. At this center, 
professionals are trained in 
hair and scalp care and 
taught to recognize various 
hair and scalp conditions. 
Your overall beauty is largely 
attributed to the condition 
of your hair which, because 
of its fragile nature and 
constant exposure to stress 
factors, deserves special 
care and attention. Our goal 
is for your hair to shine with 
strength and vibrancy. Rene 
Furterer is more than just 
@ line of products: it is 
a thorough method for 


beautiful, healthy looking hair. 


Hair and Skin Care Specialist 


30 Newbury Street 
Boston Massachusetts * 02116 
617 262 2222 
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Democrats 


| Continued from page 30 


might disappoint those who want Bush’s 
head on a platter. But with Jesse Jackson 
out of the race and with Republicans wor- 
ried about their own problems with ex- 
tremism (thanks to the Wichita protesters 
and David Duke), this is the year to nomi- 
nate vanilla. Doing so helps create a com- 
fort level among skeptical swing voters 
who, depénding on the economy, might 
want to chop off Bush’s head themselves, 
but who won’t pick up the ax unless they 
believe the Democrat is an acceptable al- 
ternative. 


INTANGIBLES 


There are plenty of intangibles needed 
to make this longshot come in. The nomi- 
nation of a good campaigner would help. 


THE UL 
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TIMATE OUTSIDER: Jimmy Carter demonstrated in 


oa, 1993 


to voters’ pocketbooks but without 
proposing a laundry list of new govern- 
ment programs, which most voters view as 
code for new taxes. 

The candidate will have to choose issues 
carefully: though Wofford seems to have 
turned health care into a metaphor for 
middle-class discontent, such programs 
cost money. And it’s unlikely his success 
means liberalism is popular again — Wof- 
ford was, after all, the endorsed candidate 
of the National Rifle Association. 

Admittedly, the recipe for beating Bush 
includes a large dose of luck. But it also 
calls for an ability to listen, to speak more 
directly to voters’ concerns, and to set 
aside, at least for now, long-held ideologi- 
cal and partisan baggage. Only then can a 
Democrat escape the fatal error commit- 
ted by past Democratic candidates — giv- 
ing the wrong speech to the wrong crowd. 

“They have seemed more concerned,” 
says political reporter Pat Lewis, of the 
Anniston Star, in Alabama, “about groups 
of people not represented in the audience 


LH39TI5S 30nd 


they’re talking to at the time.” Q 


| A successful Democrat will have to speak 1976 that running against Washington is a potent theme. 


The White Iland “Mano Blanco” is the 
signature of the Salvadoran Death Squads 


SJ AV AY/NDIO] 5 7:\\ G0) a ol i = 


ITLL DO MORE THAN KEEP YOU AWAKE. 


ITLL GIVE YOU NIGHTMARES. 


SAN SALVADOR — November 16, 1989. 

Six Jesuit priests and two women are dragged 
from their beds and murdered by Salvadoran 
soldiers trained and funded by the United States 
government. They and 60,000 civilians have 
been killed by the military death squads over the 
past 11 years. 


Next to US. military aid, revenue from coffee 
exports provides the largest source of income for 
the army and the coffee oligarchy who dominate 
the country. Coffee profits have funded death 
squads for years, while US coffee companies 
look the other way. 


"Salvadoran coffee has blood in it... the blood 
of the innocent Salvadorans," said Rosa Acosta 
OREN TUOm PACrOeniemematsaticicn) 
Workers in El Salvador. The Salvadoran coffee 


boycott has the support of the largest labor 
federation in El Salvador, as well as the Boston 
City Council, Mass. AFL-CIO, the New England 
etiichiekeeuictem Gelber em rlees 
unions and religious denominations. 

Recent breakthroughs in negotiations have 
created an opportunity for peace, but significant 
obstacles remain. Your actions now will help 
unre minene) eeciaue 


* Call Congress. Urge your representative to 
vote to end all military aid to El Salvador. 
Call 202-224-3121. 


* Boycott Folgers. Folgers, one of the largest 
buyers of Salvadoran coffee, has opted to 
maintain its investment in the blood and 
poverty of the Salvadoran people. 

Call them at 1-800-344-7490. 


310) (003 B20) Rei 5 see) a = 


American Policy should reflect America's Values 


sep romeo Omom Oimetime-tlectiuimeencas 
Neighbor to Neighbor, 2000 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, MA, 02140 
(617) 354-2210 











Congratulations 


Stephen & Barry 
from your friends at 


CHAMBERS FOREIGN 
MOTORS 


1085 COMMONWEALTH AVE., BOSTON 
787-8000 




















SO) NEAL allel Nts 
OR isl= 
BOSTON PHOENIX 
ON YOUR 
SILVER ANNIVERSARY. 


WE'VE ENJOYED 
A GREAT 25 YEAR 
BUSINESS RELATIONSHIP. 


= 72% ae Ol O)] Me). b aay i =a" se 
ho = 1 Om 6 @) 1 b-) + ee 
NEW BEDFORD, MA O2740 
ot OF = Pach? aac rer fs) 
Tot a4 lele Me Ore] ol ous Olele Mclale Mm Belem i) felale i 


WHAT'S 
COOKING? 


Unmistakably spicy, saucy, and downright 
juicy critiques of Boston's best restaurant 
make up the Bostor: Phoenix Dining Guide. 
Savor the candid reviews of the city’s finest 
Cuisine in the Styles section of this week's 
Boston Phoenix! 


To place an ac, call 























California Dream'n 


A simply extraordinary Rotisserie & Grill featuring ‘California Cuisine!’ 


Ce= er” 
BLUE WAVE 


142 Berkeley Street Boston 424-6711 











617 287-6000 





WAS spring! 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX 


Se gga eau ane 


Starting college? 
Transferring? Think about 
UMass/Boston—the smart 
choice. You can still apply 
for spring “92 enrollment in 
one of our fine undergradu- 
ate degree programs. 


And from December 9th to 
December 20th, you can 
bring us your transcript, go 
over your application with a 
counselor, and get an admis- 
sion decision on the spot. 


Call now for details! The 
deadline is December 20th. 
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CONGRATULATIONS 
to 
THE BOSTON PHOENIX 
from 





Eo Jeternnscarons 


BUSINESS TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
VOICE MAIL SYSTEMS 


932-8100 


Toll Free 1-800-4-GENERAL 
(1-800-443-6372) 


‘TOSHIBA 
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(ajapapelalpa ja ela 


"See The Old Place Before We Get A New Face 


Boston's original Mexican Restaurant 
1430 Commonwealth Ave « Brighton ¢ 566-8526 « Take- pad Avallable 
: sch envio ‘Jam © Sun Noon-1am 
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Everything 
Freshly 
Made on 















Mon-Sat 14am-10pm « Sun. Noon- 
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Portrait 
of the Great American Investor 


He invests his time in 
music and his money in 
U.S. Savings Bonds. 
Bonds have changed. They 
now pay competitive 
' rates, like money market 
an accounts. 
if (7m Find out more, call 
j 1-800-US-BONDS. 


we 
U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


|THE GREAT AMERICAN INVESTA 
Bonds heid lese chan five years 
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WE'RE 
AT 
YOUR 
SERVICE 


If you're 
looking to hire 
restaurant and 
service 
personnel, 
place your 
order with the 
Boston 





‘| Phoenix. Just 


Call us and one 
of our service 
representatives 
will be happy 
to serve you! 


To placé your 
ad, call 


267-1234 
ASK FOR 


HELP 
WANTED 




















Need To Make Plans for the Weekend? 
Eight Days a Week Makes Planning Easy. Turn to the Arts Section Now! 














PV around The Corner 


complete your evening with 





Drinks, 
Appetizers, 





J pram ae 
LB A Dinner 
| __HARWARD SQUARE MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 

El r = at 
D = 
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HARVARD J SQUARE 


TENCE 


354-0636 














In memorium our founder 


Cecil Ray deLoach 
"1953. 1991 











The Medical 
Escrow Society 


The Medical Escrow Society 
(800) 422-1314 


PWA’s and TERMINALLY ILL 


-Cash Now for Your Life Insurance 
You Can Be In Control 
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Congratulations Boston Phoenix! 





THE SPORTS BAR 


“Creme de la Creme Award” 


1989-Best Sports Bar 
1988-Best Friendly Pub Atmosphere 








We have expanded...Our prices have not! 





All appetizers half price 
10pm til midnight 





Dinner served til midnight 





Open til 2am 





166 Canal Street © Boston, MA 02114 © 720-4455 






















RIDAY & 
SATURDAY 
NG 


THE COLONNADE HOTEL 


The jazz and the hors d’oeuvres are hot. And the drinks are cool. Swing by. 
There's live piano music after work on Friday. And the Bert Seager Trio swings on 
Friday and Saturday, from 8:30 till midnight. 


120 Huntington Avenue, Boston. 617-424-7000 
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FREE DELIVERY 


(Limited Delivery Area) 


Guaranteed 30 Minutes or Less 
or you get $3 off 


424-7070 
Come Visit Us At 


86 Peterborough Street, Boston, MA 
(Behind Star Market in Fenway) 


GOURMET PIZZA 


GOURMET PASTA 
SANDWICHES « CALZONE 
APPETIZERS 


Our gourmet food is prepared to 
order for you with the finest 
meats and ingredients. 


We are committed to serving our 
customers in the fastest and 
friendliest way possible. 


TN OSX O/ 7X Of 7X G7 7X OF OX A) KX OF NX 8) TX 07 ON 0) KX Of TX 0, KX &, S PSN OS XN OSX OS NX OF KX Of X O/ X Of INY,G 
PWD OPN OPO PSP PODS 
DPSPLSLILSLSILSLSI SIL SDS ILSDLS ISDS DSA SIS SII SAS 















Buy one entreé and 
get a second éentreé 


of equal value 


or lesser value 
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Cambridge voters say no 
to a conservative comeback 


by Sean Flynn 


t took better than four days to tally 
all the ballots, a long, nail-biting 
process that kept one incumbent’s 
eventual re-election in doubt until 
the very end. But for all the drama 
of the count, the final outcome of the Cam- 
bridge City Council election was decidedly 
anti-climactic. Bottom line: status quo. 

All nine incumbent city councilors — 
including four who were waging their first 
re-election campaigns — were sent back 
for new two-year-terms. The fruits of the 
1989 election, an acrimonious event that 
finally shattered a two-decades-long log- 
jam over rent control by giving progres- 
sive, pro-rent-control candidates a solid 
six-to-three majority for the first time, re- 
mained unspoiled. And the conservative 
Independents (a loosely aligned coalition 
of anti-rent-control folks; the term has 
nothing to do with their party registration) 
saw another attempt to redefine municipal 
government fall short. 

Yet in the stillness of non-change, some 
say, Cambridge may have emerged better 
defined politically than it has been in 
years. In the city’s two-decade death- 
struggle between the liberal, tenants’ ori- 
ented Cambridge Civic Association (CCA) 
and the Independents, the electorate may 
have finally chosen a victor. 


Two years ago, when the Independents 
ran a flat-out campaign to squash rent 
control, they discovered they couldn’t win 
with that single-issue strategy. This year, 
absent any of the high-voltage hot buttons 
of 1989 but rife with subtle nativist 
rhetoric, it looks as if the Indies might 
have been touched by a far harsher 
epiphany: maybe they can’t win at all any- 
more. Period. 

“If the Independents couldn’t win it this 
year,” says one progressive wag, echoing 
others, “then you have to ask the question: 
when can they win it?” 

Not that Cambridge Independents are 
willing to concede defeat. If anything, they 
may just now be becoming a more orga- 
nized political force. This past campaign 
season, for instance, birthed two new In- 
dependent orgahizations, Cambridge First 
and the Young Independents. But some 
observers, even moderates with no love for 
the goo-goo CCA, are fairly certain the 
feisty struggle for the heart and soul of 
rent control is over. Changing demograph- 
ics, as well as generally smooth sailing 
during the past two years of progressive 
rule, they suggest, may have left the city 
on a clearly charted liberal course. 


* 

In Cambridge — a hodgepodge of a city 
where the populace runs the gamut from 
poor immigrants, wealthier yuppies, and 
transient students to elderly townies, mid- 
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dle-class families, and blue-blooded Brah- 
mins — the political warriors have 
squared off over one predominant issue: 
rent control. Almost everyone’s a Demo- 
crat, but the 20-year-old, toughest-in-the- 
state policy of regulating rents has divided 
them into, on the con side, Independents 
(small property owners, landlords, and 
blue-collar lunch-bucket Democrats) and, 
on the other, the CCA (liberals, tenants, 
and reformers). 

Rent control isn’t the only issue — con- 
trolling development, for instance, also 
ranks high — but it’s surely been the 





1991 


threat to rent control — 1-2-3 would have 
begun a quick erosion of the affordable 
rental stock, and a hostile council majority 
could have easily voted the policy to death 
— tenants and liberal flocked to the polls. 
They sent 1-2-3 crashing and burning to a 
two-to-one defeat, swept three new CCA 
candidates into office, and drummed out 
one Independent in favor of a pro-rent- 
control Indy, Tim Toomey. 

Two years later, the Independents re- 
grouped and unleashed a more subtle 
(and, progressives say, more repugnant) 
strategy. Stung once by running full-force 
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FAILED COMEBACK: Vellucc 


the council. 


city’s fault line. And two years ago, it was 
poised to quake. 

In 1989, after years of a slim five-to- 
four council majority supporting rent con- 
trol (four CCAers and Independent swing 
vote Al Vellucci), three progressive coun- 
cilors were retiring, giving both sides their 
best shot in years to seize council seats. 
Moreover, the Independents used real-es- 
tate-industry money to finance an anti- 
rent-control referendum, known as Propo- 
sition 1-2-3. 

Panicked by such a direct and dire 


JERRY BERNDT 








i fell short in his bid to return to 


against rent control, the Independent mes- 
sage shifted to a vague rant against per- 
ceived CCA weenie-ism. The Young Inde- 
pendents, operating under the rallying cry 
of “Back to Basics,” had but one require- 
ment for candidates seeking its endorse- 
ment: “Anyone who agrees not to take the 
CCA endorsement right now fulfills our 
criteria,” 24-year-old chairman Anthony 
Gallucio told the Phoenix in October. And. 
Cambridge First championed lines such 
as, “The focus has to be on Mid Cam- 

See CAMBRIDGE, page 40 
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Saturday 
November 23 
10 AM - 8 PM 


Sunday 
November 24 
12 NOON - 6 PM 


At the Bayside 
Exposition Center 
200 Mount Vernon St 


| Blelmeial=1-in=18 








Live music by national 
recording artists: 


PM Dawn 
Kid n' Play 
Kym Sims 
Ce Ce Peniston 


and more scheduled 
artists to perform 
throughout the weekend. 


VW/ZOU will be 
broadcasting live. 


Register for free prizes 


Admission $5.00 per 

person. [Portion of the 
proceeds to benefit the 
Children's Trust Fund.] 


WAVe4 O18 ie 
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60,000 square feet 


Fashions 

to] 010) a niele Mm Glelelel— 
Entertainment 
Health and Beauty 
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Free Samples 


Prizes 


Simmel s-1-mnalmelelels 
Voom elisi=im=ielnmesliali—iale) el 
and get a jump on your 
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To WZO0OU 934.5 FM for 
more details. 
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Congratulations Boston Phoenix 


On 


of supporting the alternative 
from the label that ts celebrating 21 years of the same... 


ROUNDER RECORDS 


Come join tn our celebration... 


LUTHER “GUITAR JUNIOR” JOHNSON & SUGAR RAY w/ ROOMFUL OF BLUES 
at JOHNNY D’S, Davis Square, Somerville on Thursday, November 21st. 


THE HOLMES BROTHERS 
at NIGHTSTAGE, Main St. Cambridge on Friday, December 6th. 


yeard 





JOHN McCUTCHEON 
at ARLINGTON TOWN HALL on December 8th. 














All Rounder Records available at your local record store or by mail from Roundup Records at 617-661-6508. 











CABLEVISION of BOSTON/BROOKLINE 
presents 


SMALL BUSINESS SUCCESS SERIES 














How to Really Start Your Own Business 


Inc. kicks off the series with an in-depth look at each facet of the launch 
process. Your guides include Gordon Segal of CRATE & BARREL. 
Frank Carney of PIZZA HUT and six other successful entrepreneurs 
who've been there, know the ropes and candidly share their experience 
and insights. 

If you've been thinking about starting a business, now’s the time to take 
the first step. 


PPV Price: $12.95 Club Price: $9.95 


How to Survive and Profit in Tough Times 


FREE WITH 
YOUR ORDER! 








In this information-packed program, Inc, shows you how to use tough 
times to strengthen your company and jump ahead of the competition. 
An all-star team of management experts, including Nancy Austin of the 
TOM PETERS GROUP and Wayland Hicks, corporate V.P. of 
XEROX, reveal the strategies you need to run your company in tough 
times — and good times. 


PPV Price: $24.95 Club Price: $19.95 


How to Deliver Superior Customer Service 


The service revolution continues in this fast-paced program featuring 
the country’s most successful entrepreneurs and top-notch business 
consultants. You'll find out how to beat the competition with a definitive 
customer service strategy. Man your front-lines with “customer driven” 
people and charge ahead by encouraging a top-down commitment to 
service excellence! 


PPV Price: $16.95 


Special Weekend Package Deal! 


All 3 programs for just $39.95 Club price: Only $29.95 


To order call 787-6777 


Boston/Brookline Cablevision Pay Per View Channel B-41 November 20-26,1991 


|Wednesday 20 | Thursday 21 |Finctay 22 Saturday 23 Sunday 24 Monday 25 Tuesday 26 
8.00 AM |How To Realy |How To Sunwe |}ow To Osiver HowTo Realy |HowToDelver |HowToRealy |How To Sune 
|Stant Your Own |and Profit in Tough | Supenor Customer | Start YourOwn | SuperiorCustomer [Start YourOwn —_|and Profit in Tough 
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(360 pages: Paperback) 


301 GREAT 
MANAGEMENT IDEAS 


Page after page of low-or-no 
cost solutions to your most 
common management 
problems — yours free with your 
Inc, Small Business Success 
Series order. 

301 innovative, proven ideas 
organized by management 
topic into 36 chapters. The 
ideas come one per page - 





Club Price: $12.95 short and digestible, but packed 
with food for thought for any 
manager. 


(Limit one per household.) 
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The Boston Phoenix Is Celebrating 25 Years Of Journalistic Excellence In 
The Arts, News And Styles 
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Congratulations to our winners who recieved a 
PERSONAL CALL® night on the town including 
dinner and tickets to the theater. 


TO RESPOND TO EITHER OF THESE ADS 
RIGHT NOW 


Gall 1-876-8866 


(Outside The 617 and 508 Area Codes 


Dial 1-900-370-2015) 
CALL COSTS $1.50 A MIN. 


THE PHONE CALL Phcenix 


THAT COULD 
CHANGE YOUR LIFE! 
PERSONAL CALL® 
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BOB DYLAN ANDY WILLIAMS 
Yale, New Haven November 16 CHRISTMAS SHOW 


JETHRO TULL esate WRG 
Worcester Centrum November 16 | ©ZZY OSBOURNE 


ROD STEWART 405s haa a 
Hartford Civic Center November 9 GUNS + ROSES 


Boston Garden November 16 
Worcester Centrum December 5 


Worcester Centrum November 17 

SPORTING EVENTS 
CELTICS 
& BRUINS | 


PATRIOTS 


vs BUFFALO 
Foxboro November. 24 « 1 pm 


BRUINS 


vs WHALERS 
Hartford November 16 


DAN FOGELBERG 





Springfield November 18 


BRUCE COCKBURN 
Orpheum November 23 


RUSH 


Hartford December 13 
Boston Garden December 10 


METALLICA 
Worcester Centrum December 2 


MOODY BLUES 


Springfield December 5 
Wang Center December 9 


OPEN SATURDAY 10-4 
& SUNDAY 10-3 WE DELIVER 











Choice Seats: 
Patriots-Jets-Giants Football 
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TICKETWeSRLD 


Red Sox, Celtics, Patriots, Bruins, Whalers, Giants, Jets, Mets, 
Yankees, Knicks, Rangers. All New York, L.A. & London Theatre 





Shows, including Miss Saigon & Phantom of the Opera. 





GUNS ‘N’ ROSES 


WORCESTER 12/5 & 12/6 


WORCESTER CENTRUM PROVIDENCE CIVIC CENTER 


JETHRO TULL 11/16 JERRY GARCIA 11/19 
ROD STEWART 11/17 RUSH 12/9 


ICE CAPADES 11/27-12/1 
GUNS N ROSES 12/5& 12/6 KENNY ROGERS 11/24 


PERRY COMO 12/13 


RUSH 12/10 BOSTON GARDEN 
LUTHER VANDROSS 12/20 STEWART 11/16 
METALLICA 12/23 siete a sinied 


GUNS ’N’ ROSES MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 
NEW YORK CITY 12/9, 12/10, 12/12, 12/13 





All College & N.F.L. Football, NBA & NHL. 
Games Anywhere! 


All Shows At All Area Venues including: 


Orpheum ¢ Wang Center ¢ Opera House ¢ Avalon 




















M-I 9:30-5:30 


Sat 10:00 - 3:00 
THE BEST TICKETS TO ANY EVENT ... ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD! 

























WERE FIGHTING FOR American Heart 
YOUR LIFE Association | 


Research saves lives. 
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Cambridge 


Continued from page 38 
bridge, not the Middle East; it has to be on 
East Cambridge, not East Beirut.” 

And, quick, what have been the two 
highest-profile Cambridge issues since 
1989? The alleged council hostility to an 
official city Christmas tree (an Indepen- 
dents’ proposal made only after the CCA 
majority chose Alice Wolf, who is Jewish, 
to serve as mayor), and the city ordinance 
requiring restaurants and bars to install 
condom-vending machines. The hoopla 
surrounding both those issues simply bol- 
stered Cambridge’s reputation as a hot- 
bed of fuzzy-headed dweebs. 

“Howie Carr defined the issues this 
year,” says Ed Cyr, a CCA city councilor 
whom the Herald hatchet-master has 
anointed one of the head dweebs. “The 
discussion was not on housing or develop- 
ment or any of the substantive issues. For 
two years, it was on Christmas 
trees and condoms.” 

But beneath the surface shenani- 
gans, others say, there is a simmer- 
ing pool of frustration ready to 
hear the Independents’ new-found 
nativism. Cambridge, says moder- 
ate political analyst Glenn Koocher, 
is “an over-controlled city,” a mu- 
nicipality that strictly regulates ev- 
erything from housing to recycling 
to dog doo-doo. “The undercur- 
rent of the CCA agenda,” he says, 
“is control in general. . . . I’ve sug- 
gested more than once that the 
city’s motto should be ‘Obey Us.’” 

And that’s the message the Inde- 
pendents had to hammer home, he 
and others suggest. They can’t win 
on the issues; the 1989 election 
proved that pretty conclusively. But 
judging by the most recent results, 
there may not even be enough peo- 
ple willing to buy that argument. 

« 

Going into this election, the In- 
dependents seemed to have a cou- 
ple of things working in their favor. 
For one, there was no high-pres- 
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Jonathan Myers, 123 went to Ken Reeves, 
another CCAer, and 153 went to Walsh, 
enough to put all of them at quota. 

That sequence wasn’t terribly surpris- 
ing. Despite running partly on an anti- 
CCA platform, Noble has a long history as 
a progressive. Some observers, in fact, 
speculate that her “one” votes may have 
come less from hard-core Independents 
than from alienated liberals who wanted to 
cast anti-CCA ballots without abandoning 
the cause. 

The quirks of PR aside, the bottom line 
is that the face of the Cambridge City 
Council remains unchanged. The progres- 
sive spin is essentially that the electorate 
has simply reasserted its hard-core liberal 
leanings. CCA forces contend that 1991 
was the best chance the Independents have 
ever had to wrestle control of the council 
(they said that in 1989, too), and the vot- 
ers clearly denied them. “This election 
demonstrates that there is a firm progres- 
sive majority in Cambridge,” says Cyr. 


“The fact of the matter is we now feel 


ERIC RASMUSSEN 








PR BENEFICIARY: Cyr won because 


sure issue, like 1989’s impending of proportional representation. 


death of rent control, to scare ten- 
ants and liberals to the polls. Second, they 
had two candidates — Al Vellucci, trying 
to make a comeback, and legendary gay 
activist and former state rep Elaine Noble 
— running on their side and, in Noble’s 
case, specifically against the CCA. 

Neither worked. And because of the 
city’s unique form of balloting — a system 
called proportional representation (PR), 
by which votes are shifted from candidate 
to candidate until nine have reached a 
magic number known as quota — one 
perceived Indy advantage appears to have 
backfired. 

First, the rather dull campaign season 
did lead to a record low turnout. Only 
22,972 valid ballots were cast (out of more 
than 45,000 eligible voters), some 4000 
fewer than 1989. But, as Koocher puts it, 
“Everybody took a hit. The issue-less elec- 
tion probably impacted everybody about 
that same.” Indeed, even with the votes 
split between only 19 candidates this year 
(as opposed to 28 in 1989) two of the 
three anti-rent-control Independents — 
William Walsh and Walter Sullivan — had 
fewer votes after the initial count than they 
did two years ago. 

Second, after the PR system had 
worked its magic, the lion’s share of No- 
ble’s votes ended up trickling down to 
CCA candidates. Under PR, in which all 
candidates are elected at large, voters rank 
their choices numerically, a “one” for their 
top pick, “two” for their second choice, 
and so on. To win, candidates have to hit 
quota, which is one-tenth of the total votes 
cast, plus one. If a candidate tops quota 
with number-one votes, his or her extra 
ballots are distributed to the number-two 
choice listed on each one. Then the pro- 
cess starts from the bottom up, with the 
low vote-getters giving their ballots away 
to the second-ranked candidate (or third, 
or fourth, depending on who has and 
hasn’t made quota by then). 

This year, it was apparent early on that 
eight of the nine incumbents would even- 
tually hit quota. The only horse race was 
between Vellucci and Cyr, who finished 
ninth and tenth, respectively, albeit with 
only two “one” votes separating them. But 
when Noble’s votes were distributed up- 
ward (she finished 11th in number-ones 
and was the second-to-last candidate 
bumped out), 387 of her ballots went to 
Cyr, and only 199 went to Vellucci. An ad- 
ditional 144 went to CCA incumbent 





quite confident that this is our city govern- 
ment, that we are the majority.” 

Analysts point to several factors behind 
the recent election’s outcome. Cam- 
bridge’s older, traditional Independent 
voters are diminishing; quite literally, 
they’re dying off. And in a city where ten- 
ants who rely on rent control and home- 
owners who aren’t affected by it far out- 
number the system’s critics, Independents 
will be hard pressed to whip up a 
groundswell against the system. Further, 
Cambridge isn’t crying out for drastic 
change in government. The city budget 
has a surplus, and taxes aren’t going up. 
The police department is now undergoing 
a serious reform. The schools are in fine 
shape, and so are the roads. Right-minded 
liberal stuff, like a widespread recycling 
program, abounds. 

“I think people probably looked at the 
past two years and said, ‘Yeah, things are 
going okay,’ ” says Brian Murphy, who ran 
the campaign that defeated 1-2-3 two 
years ago. “And when they’re feeling like 
that, they’re less likely to want to throw 
people out.” 

The opposite spin, of course, pins more 
of the blame on systemic oddities, like PR, 
than on the mood of the public. PR, says 
Walsh, “is equal to perpetual representa- 
tion.” Any time a councilor gives up a seat, 
he says, the door opens for a twitch in the 
electoral equilibrium. Figure in guys like 
Cyr, who draws a good number of would- 
be Independents from his native base of 
North Cambridge, and the CCA-Indy bal- 
ance can always teeter, he says. 

Maybe. But look what happened the last 
time council seats opened up: they all went 
to CCAers. And the odds of any of the 
current crop of young progressives retiring 
any time soon is slim, anyway. 

It’s more likely, say a number of ob- 
servers, that any future shift in the Cam- 
bridge council toward the Independent side 
will depend on one or two possible scenar- 
ios: either two solid years of careful strate- 
gizing by the Independents (which would 
be a precedent in itself), or a cataclysmic 
event that destroys the CCA — probably 
something so astonishingly scandalous that 
it would bring shame and degradation 
raining down on the heirs of good-govern- 
ment types for decades to come. 

And that would probably involve some- 
thing more than Christmas trees or con- 
doms. Q 





























Stephen, Barry, Arthur, Ed and Phil: Give your heart an 


extra helping 





Keep Delivering with STHLE ... 


ROB KANZER DELIVERS! 


516 East Second St., So. Boston, MA 02127 
617-269-3181 (24 hrs.) 


Gee, I wish zi was 25! 


Say no to high-fat foods. 








QP American Heart Association 
WERE FIGHTING FOR YOUR LIFE 
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BOSTON 
HUNGER BANQUET 


t Dinner 
iene teres Pan of te Deal 


JIM SHERIDAN, award-winning director 
of My Left Foot and The Field 


a, Oe 





Co-Hosts: GAIL HARRIS, Monitor TV & 
LESTER STRONG, Channel 7 





NOVEMBER 21, 7PM 
PARK PLAZA CASTLE 








Corner of Arlington & Stuart Streets 


$25, $10 students and seniors 
Call TicketPro 800/828-7080 
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Rain bores 
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Boston 
Save the Rainforests 





) 





Blue Planet has gathered together 3° ™.’ . 
the country’s largest selection of EB 3 
Rainforest products and gifts, SRE 


all of which benefit Cultural 
Survival'’s Amazon Project. 
Check us out 


Save 10% on Rainforest 
with this ad. 


f Sn 


266-9688 














CONGRATULATIONS TO 
THE BOSTON PHOENIX. 
ON YOUR 25TH ANNIVERSARY 





HERSH, KLINGSBERG & DIAMOND 


—— Certified Public Accountants-——— 


275 Turnpike Street * Canton, MA 02021 
Phone (617) 821-6500 * Fax (617) 821-5974 











Joseph S. Walter 
Burton R. Gesserman 


Samuel Klingsberg 
Stanley S. Finer 











PARTY SERVICES. 


lf you need party space, a caterer or entertainment, look to 
the ENTERTAINING SERVICES Classifieds in the Boston 
Phoenix. To place an ad, call 967-1234 











TOWER RECORDS \VIDEO 








NOW ON SALE! 


Phil Coulter is one of those rare 
artists that can paint visual 
pictures with his music. When 
people hear his music, they 
immediately want to own every 
recording he has made. His lush 
instrumental arrangements 
incorporate elements of his Irish 
heritage as well as the styles of 
James Last, Billy Vaughn and 
other graat instrumental artists 
of the ope to create a unique 
stylé all his own. 


Priec Courters 


CHRISTMAS 





ee woe 





CAMBRIDGE 


95 Mt. Auburn St. 
Harvard Square 
MUSIC VIDEOS - VIDEO SALES ONLY! 
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“Original Sufferhead.” "An 
infectious blend of African 
polyrhythms, high life, jazz, and 
James Brown-inspired funk”"— 
People Magazine “His 
compositions are like groove 
concertos...Fela continues to 
follow his vision without 
compromise?—Aolling Stone 








_ FEED YOUR HEAD 
FROM _— = TO DREAD 





LUCKY DU “Captured Live”: South Africa's “Look at Love.” Look for Judy i: oe Marion Williams-She is reputedly 
#1 reggae star returns, hot on # on tour with Sly & Robbie in = the greatest living gospel singer 
the heels of his third U.S. tour, | October and November! “B dey i — according to Te Stone, The 
; with a double album's worth of reggae’s most highly- reg 3 New York Times, Playboy, The 
music at a single CD and } >.’ woman vocalist” O Newsday * “A tg call Village Voice and countless 
By —- price. Seven of the , “moving, soulful singer whose 2. other noted reviewers. "Her 
eleven extended tracks have a a * exceptional power makes her = > music achieves the kind of joy 
never been available on his ® ithe Jamaican equivalent of aoe and transcendence that pop 
American studio releases. $8 Aretha Franklin."—The New a: =. music so often seeks and so 
arate York Times ; = rarely finds."—People Magazine 
t6 as! = ; 





Spirit Feel 


ee oy. 7. 9%.g OS 


This collection reveals not only 
that the harmonica was capable 
“EAT TAH PERRET w% of striking musical effects, but 


that it has since become 
‘az something of a lost art. 
COLEMAN 






ALONG WITH THESE FINE TITLES, THE ENTIRE SHANACHIE, YAZOO AND 
SPIRIT FEEL CATALOGS ARE ON SALE 


OPEN ‘TIL MIDNIGHT TO SERVE YOU! 


TOWER RECORDS | VIDEO 


SALE ENDS 
DECEMBER 3, 1991 


| aT 


BOSTON 


Mass. Ave. At Newbury 
In Back Bay 


Hynes Convention Center/ICA (1) Stop on the Greenline 
MUSIC VIDEOS + VIDEO SALES & RENTALS! 
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Apply to: 


PFheuskhs 





CITY MANAGER 
“THRIFTY CAR RENTAL” 
LOGAN INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT 


EAST BOSTON, MA 02128 
Oe Oe Wx Fert 


MAJOR CAR RENTAL CO. has opening for a 
Counter Supervisor at Logan Airport location. 

Only those with following qualifications need apply: 
—Minimum 3 years auto rental experience. 

—Friendly customer oriented personality. 

—Abie to work under own initiative. 
—Good communication skills. 


Excellent promotional opportunities for right applicant. 








We're Growing 


and We Need 








PHARMACEUTICAL 


RESEARCH 





Thin and Heavy 
Women & Men 


ages 21-60 can earn 

25 in three long week- 
ends (Thurs. PM to Mon 
AM) by participating in a 
study with MTRA. 
Women must be post- 
menopausal or of non- 
childbearing potential. 
Call: 

(617) 783-5695 

or 783-5980 

Mon - Fri, 9am-5pm 


INGEN 


320 Washington St.. Brighton 





PHARMACEUTICAL 
RESEARCH 


MITRA is looking for 
healthy men and women 
for live-in research studies 
of investigational 
medications 
Men’s Studies 
$700 
Men 18-40 for 20-day 
live-in and out-patient 
study 
$225 Short Study Men 
18-460 (light or non- 
smokers) for 12-day 
study with 2 follow-ups 
$175 Day & a Half 
Men 18-45 for 1'- 
day study with 1 follow-up 
visit 
Call: (617) 783-5695 
M-F, 9am-5pm 
Women’s Study 
$525 5- Study 
Women 
18-65 who are post 
menopausal or surgically 
sterile 
Call: (617) 783-5980 
M-F, 9am-5pm 


INIEZN 


320 Washington St. Brighton 





















+Fundraisers: 
RIE POI S  ies AStE 


Positions are available for individuals with telephone sales experience 
to assist in our clients’ fundraising programs. Day, evening and week- 
end shifts available. Earn an average of $10-$12 per hour with 
substantial guaranteed hourly base rate. 20 hr. minimum. Call (617) 
576-6000 Monday-Friday 10 AM-2 PM only. Convenient Cambridge 
Red Line Location. 


NewBostonGroup 


A Favorite 
Returns!! 


Men 40 to 65 
$100 In 24 Hrs. 


..by participating in a one- 
day, 24-hour live-in 
research study for healthy 
men. includes a free health 
screen, physical and EKG. 
Several dates available with 
no blood draws during the 
study. Call: 

(617) 783-5695 M-F, 9-5 
(Eve. & wkend appts. 

avail.) 


MIRA 


320 Washington St. Brighton 





Let 


Boston 
Phoenix 
Work 
For 
You! 
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PROFESSIONAL 


EMPLOYMENT 
OPPS 





SERMONS 
APARTMENTS 


ALLOTON-2BR. fully 
appincd, nr MBTA, wik to 
Hvd, 787-0819 


SECTION ONE 








BRIGHTON M rmmte wnitd 
to shr 2BR. Wik to xpress 
bus. free w/d, st pkg. $360 
heated. Call Jeffrey 
783-3075 





MALDEN-studio apt, quaint 
& clean studio apt, mins frm 
bus stop & public T. Utils incl 
$400. call Jim at 391-8980 or 
324-2893; Cherie at 
859-3317 for appt 


BROOKLINE Cool Cnr. Lrg 
room in Ivly Vict. ee re- 
laxed atmosphere, frplic, 
decks, skyin view, cing serv, 
w/d. nsmkr, no pkg, 12/1. 
$545. 731-0076 





SOMERVILLE-4 room apt 
w/fabulous Victorian details. 
French doors, bay windows, 
hdwd firs, pocket door, 
Stained glass, mod K&B, 
laundry, off st pkg, adults, 
$750/mo+utils 625-7838 


amnion 
HOUSEMATES 


CAMBRIDGE M 31 sks cool 
M/F to shr apt b/w Hvd/Port 
Sq. Grt kit close to evythng 
$495 inc all utils. 451-2629 


CAMBRIDGE prof to shr Ig 
3BR apt in 3fam hs. hdwd 
firs. wik to Harv-T on st/off 
st pkng-gt loc. no smkg or 
drugs avi now. $500+ 
868-4546 








AVON HLL UXUARY 
CAMBRIDGE Smart, funny 
M nsmk to shar 11 big rms 
w/2 others. Top 2 firs of man 
on qt st nr Observ. $520+us 
Andy 876-9007 or Mark 
495-5188 


FRAMINGHAM sk mature 
M/F to shr spac..furn 3BR 
home.w/d, cable, privt bath. 
cleaning service $350+ 
(508) 877-0857 


LIVE-IN HELP 
Exchange rent for 15 hrs/wk 
hsekeeping/ babysitting/ of- 
fice work in new 4 story mod 
Watertwn twnhse. Pay only 
$100 vs $650 previous. (Priv 
fir & bth.) For resp, exp, lov- 
ing person. Exp babysitter, 
Eng speaking nonsmkr. Car, 
business/ bookkeeping exp 
as well as freedom to travel a 
plus. Geri 617-924-4174 


NOMEN 
ROOMMATES 


ARLINGTON, F 30+ to shr 
spacious, snny, quiet, 2BR 
apt. $350+ avi 12/15. No 
smk/pets. Call 641-3136 
before 10 


BOSTON SE-profs sks 
same to shr fabulous 3BR 
dpix pnthse rf dk, fireplace 
skylights. d/d micro very mod 
$400 Keith 266-1168 


BRIGHTON 1bdrm avi in 
2bdrm apt. 1 blk to B In & 
Hvd bus line. Nr reserv & BC 
dw/wd $350 783-5274 

















CAMBRIDGE/SOMERVILLE 
nr Porter Sq T. Beautiful, 
spacious 2BR, hrdwd firs, 
free off st. prkg, convenient. 
Avi 1/1 $350 628-2023 


Cc IDGE CORNER huge 
loft ip irg apt to shr w/ 2 
profs. Quiet prof pref. $300 
Kevin 731-6962 


GREAT 


APARTMENT 
CAMBRIDGE/Hvd Sq Prot F 
beaut snny spac hdwd firs 
apt. Grt loc bdrm & study. 
$435 492-7133 











CAMBRIDGE 3 big rms in Ig 
beaut nwly renov hse. Cis to 
Sq & river. Hdwd, high cings. 
nw appincs. 1 cat. nsmk 
prchs. avi now! $400-500 
Must See! 547-2751 
964-0066 days 





DORCHESTER Prof F 44 
sks F 30+ for Ig 2fir apt. Own 
ba xtra rm shr kit $300 incl 
utls no smk/pets 265-6831 





JAMAICA PLAIN Artists in 
4bddrm house need mellow 
smoker with day job 
$300mo+ deposit 522-0894 


JAMAICA PLAIN M/F sk 3rd 
for friendly easygoing 3BDR 
2 bath. Spacious, modern, 
sunny, skylights, deck off 
bdrm. W/D, W/W. Nr T and 
pond. $395+ Call 522-5317 





NOVEMBER 


15, 





MEDFORD Sober GWM 30, 
sks M/F to shr Irg Winter Hill 
apt. Frnt/bck prch and w/d. 
Call James at 391-9271 


NEWTON, Seeking 2prof to 
shr nice 3BR apt in hse. 
Firpic, w/d, Png: Nr T. 
$350+ call 244-8142 


SOMERVILLE Nr Tufts and 
T. F for 1BR in 3BR in reonv 
apt. Pkg, safe nghbrhd 
$285/mo+ utils. Call 
542-3602 X609 Lv msg 


SOMERVILLE 2F&1M_ sk 
1M/F to shr snny 4BDRM 
hse Ir dr w/d, hdwd firs yrd 
easy off st pkg qt st 5+ 
625-1462 Avi immed. 
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Must sell! Lingerie sample 
surplus. All colors & sizes, 
petite thru majestic. Sleep- 
wear, loungewear & intimate 
appearal. Call 617-734-8769 


THEATER 
HELP WANTED 
knees in Theater Help 


Wanted for the direction you 
need. 267-1234 


Sena caRIBCANBII Eo 
COMEDY 





SOUTH END F sks M/F prof 

my for mod he a 1.5 bath 
/d, w/w, semi-furn, prkg, no 

smokers. $450+ 247-0679 


amen 8 
STUDIOS 


B IN, Loft office studio 
to share with 2 others self- 
empoloyed. in 1200 sq ft ar- 
tistic prof. environment. Fort 
Point area, red line T. 
$350/mo. 426-2576 


SOUTH END, Boston's His- 
toric Piano Factory artist 
bidg in S. End loft style unit 
10'-12' ceiling, wd firs, 6 
windows, full K&B, F+P 
elevator, 24hr security, plus 
much more: 820 sq ft=$750 
incids courtyard garden view 
+ all utils (Ht, hw, elec, gas) 
Call 9-5 536-2605 


LEXINGTON, Shop, artist or 
storage spce. 1st fir cortege 
hse $250/mo. 617-862-6252 


IER i ae, 
DOMESTIC 


Chevy Spectrum 1985 

mi excel cond $2250. Delta 
88 1982 120k mi runs well 
$1695/bo E 566-7388 D 
266-7750 


FOREIGN 


BMW, 1976, gold, . Febit 
motor, stnd, sunrf, a/c, ma 
whis, some rust. $160 
(617)861-8111 











MAZDA 626 LX, ‘84, 5 spd, 2 
dr. 95k mi, gd cond. Extra set 
snow tires & ski rack 
$2500/BO 261-9531 


TEAM TALENT’ 
Comedy Showcase Satur- 
day Nights at the Cantab 

lounge, Central Sq 

536-7822 


ALL NEW BANDS! 
Send your music and bio 
across the USA in all genre's 
monthl zine! Call 

617-499-7952 


Est. local Pop band nds a 
keyboard player. Crowded 
House, Squeeze, Brian 
Wilson. Call Mike 471-5931 
Ww msg 


M OR F VOCAL WNTD 
Baddest band in Boston 
Seeks strong vocal projec- 
tion. dance & aggressive 
stage presence. Studio time 
& gigs. $ to be made. Pros 
only. 322-0338 or 267-6953 


RAP MUSIC Independent 
Filmaker needs. 4 Beatrice 
Rd. Westford, MA 01886 


VIDEO COMPUTER 
EFFECTS 
For YOUR Live Gig 
Play through house system 
Team Talent. 536-7822 

















ee 
CLOTHING 











eat oem eR 
INSTRUCTION 


SAL DIFUSCO 
Professional guitarist, offer- 
ing instruction in guitar and 
music theory in all styles 
Malden 321-0731 


SING AWAY THE 
WINTER BLUES 
Voice Classes- Enjoy learn- 
ing basic technique from 
prize winning soprano 
Porter .. Thursday Eves 
28-5142 








MUSICAL 

INSTRUMENTS 

& EQUIPMENT 
TAMA SNARE 


Tama Imperial Star 
5°"X14”" crome snare 
drum for sale 
Ex cond. $150 or b/o. 
Call Peter 508-369-2203 


TICKETS 


GUNS ‘N’ ROSES 
CENTRUM: All price levels 


BS Ee eS! 


MODELING 
F MODELS 


Catalog, video, poster work, 
and creative photos. Call 
508-399-8611 or toll free 

800-479-8611 











Prof. Photographer 
seeks male model 
18+ for paid photo 
shoot for phone ad 
Send recent photo 
to: Occupant 
1100 Salem St. #49 
Lynnfield, MA 01940 











WRETCHED GRACE cur- 
rently sks prog/aggr vox 
w/the spirit of bold creativity 
& a blood thirsty desire to 
forge new paths in metal 
Dedicated. applicants send 
tape and/or add info to: Kiva 
Productions PO Box 78 
Sharon MA 02067 


PARTY 
SERVICES 





COMEDIANS FOR HIRE 
Stand-ups available for your 
function/party. Team Talent 





ean sa 
RESTAURANT 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPS 





ACTION! 
Looking for a _ director 
soundman or gaffer? Place 
an ad in our Theater Help 
Wanted section and you'll 
get plenty of action! 


$ Be your own Boss $ 

Earn $200 p/t to over a 
$1000 f/t. commission. Our 
daily. weekly incentives help 
you make fast cash. Lots of 
fun. W/ easy to sell Xmas 
products. Great for group 
fundraising. $20 starter kit 
refundable fee. Dave or Liz 
Cohen 617-925-4242 












Rooming house manager for 
34 rooms in Hull on Ocean 
free apt plus sal couple with 
exp pref'd 739-2900 





HEAR Music Catalog is look- 
ing for STOCK PERSONNEL 
w/organizational skills 

Accessible by T $5/hour 
Call Brian M. 617-431-7880 


NRITYANJALI 9 Brooks Hill 
Road. Lincoln MA 01773 
BharathaNatyam dancer 
needs mridhangist. vocalist 
flute. violin. Natuvangham 
Training and experience 
necessary. 40 hr week. Per 
formances all over USA 
Spring 92. Wages baseo on 
qualifications. Apply diwect 








Hollywood job line. Studios 
record cos. TV. secrtal 
sales, acctg. finance. com- 
puters, internships. Updated 
2 wkly. 1-900-446-0120 x101 
$2/min 





Boston's only Bulletin Board 
1234 





IT’S ALONG WAY 
TO THE TOP IF 
YOU WANNA 
ROCK & ROLL 


but the BOSTON PHOENIX 
CLASSIFIED section can 
help get there faster. If you 
need musicians, equipment, 
rehearsal space, or manage- 
ment you can find it in the 
Music and The Arts section 
of classifieds 





BE OF SOUND MIND 
Body & Spirit. To 
To 
place Y hd ad, call 
267-1234 


BROILER AND 
SAUTE COOKS 
4 yrs min. exp only need 
apply - apepmatng | and 
enthusiastic a must. Contact 
Dave or Rod 617-964-6684 
EOE/M/F 





SHORT ORDER HELP! 
If your restaurant needs a 
job filled ASAP, look to our 
Restaurant Employment 
Opps section and fill that 
order FAST! Call 859-3384! 


GENERAL 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPS 


AIRLINES 
HIRING NOW 


Customer Service, Flight 
Attendants, Clerical And 
Maintenance! Excellent Pay 
And Travel Benefits! 


(303) 441-2440 








NOW 
You too, can place your ad in 
our late classified sections 
How? Cail 267-1234! 


LAER FOROIS 
BUSINESS 
OPPS 


Make money at home with 
your personal computer 
Amazing free information. 24 
hour recorded message 
(802) 985-8203 ext 11 








Adopt this loveable little 
store on short notice for 
short money. Fun merchan- 
dise Est 15 yrs. Cambridge 
524-0092 eves 





COLLEGE STUDENTS 
Alternative music listeners 
Earn $$$ for your opinion! 
Call CS! (508) 532-2333 





Great opportunity for hair- 
Stylist with following to rent 
private booth at the presti 
gious shop of 


MARGO OF BOSTON 
LIMITED 


Convenient dwntwn ioc 
508-879-8320 for appointmt 


te) 





rhc tcl teeta 
ASTROLOGY 


ABSOLUTELY FREE! 
Five minute consultation 
with astr r Eric Linter 
(617) 625-6102 (9am-5pm) 
40.000 years experience 











HERBOLOGY 
Health from herbal teas and 
herbs. Smoking treatment 
also. Call 524-5377 


THERAPY & 
COUNSELING 
GAY MEN’S THERAPY 
GROUPS FOR 
INCEST/SEXUAL 
ABUSE SURVIVORS 
@@ Back Bay Counseling 
@@ Dennis ladorola, M.A 
Professional Service 
since 197-4 
739-7860 Coolidge Corner 


HEALING 
BODYWORK 


The Boston Phoenix's Heal- 
ing Bodywork Classifieds 
are for healing bodywork 
and therapeutic erwmy 
ONLY. If you ate looking for 
other kinds of massage 
please do not call our 
advertisers 








A FREE MASSAGE!° 
@eTheraputic 
massage@Sports massage 
@Relaxation@Stress 
Mngmnt@Strictly non-sexual 

Cambridge/Boston 
Ralph Allen, Certified 
617-666-3607 
°PAY FOR 1ST AP- 

POINTMENT, 2ND IS 


FREE 
or receive gift 
certificate for later 
use or holiday gift! 


ESALEN 


MASSAGE 
Massage for good health & 
well-being by appointment. 
876-6406 Rod 





MASSAGE THERAPY 
100% repeat. Swedish, deep 
tissue, sports massage, trig- 

er point, Km Distributor 
Past clientele: Les Mis, Cats, 
Heartstrings and Boston 
Ballet. $50 in $65 out . HIV 
$30. Gift certificates avail- 
able. Tim Medas 522-0626 


eee 
SELF-HELP 


HYPNOSIS 
Sexual dysfunction «+ self- 
confidence « talking with the 
other sex + letting go of 
previous relationships « self 
image + weight loss. David 
B. Monzon, Certified Hyp- 

notist. Boston 

(617) 734-7080 





ee 
EDUCATION & 
MEDITATION 


MEDITATION 
INSTRUCTION 
Breathwork and Stress Man- 
agement. Newbury St. Lo- 
cation. Call 421-9562 


YOGA! YOGA! YOGA! 

Relax- renew- rejuvenate- 
Boston, Somerville loca- 
tions. Classes/Private in- 
struction avi. 628-7364 








rama RI 
BOOKS 


“OHM GROUP” 
Spiritual enhancement 
through metaphysical-physi- 
cal intra-relationship. in- 
quiry, study meetings, Tues- 
day evening Beford, NH call 

(603) -6770 or 

(603) 882-3512 








LIFE 
READINGS 


Tarot, palmistry. solar 
astrology & other ancient 
esoteric sciences unlike any- 
thing you have experienced 
before. Trust your instincts 
and face your future. Call 
617-469-0072  ° 


TAROT 
Too complicated? ae. 
personal layout gives clear 
readings. $3 + SASE to 
DeadLine, Box 21307, Santa 
Barbara, CA 93121 





DISCUSSION GROUP 
Catholic women & men, gay 
& straight seeking an in- 
tellectual forum to share 
views on God, spirituality, 
modern & ancient mystics, 


Write to Box 6883, Boston 
Phoenix or call 524-8121 


The unconscious, 
subconscious or 
reactive mind underlies 
and enslaves man. 


It's the source of your nightmares, 
unreasonable fears, upsets 
and any insecurity. 


LEARN TO CONTROL YOUR 

REACTIVE MIND. 

- 
ee 
ae 
Buy and read Dianetics: The 

Modern Science of Mental Health 

by L. Ron Hubbard. 

It contains discoveries heralded as 
greater than the wheel or fire. 
Available at vour local bookstore or 
the Church of Scientology’. 


448 Beacon Street 
Boston, MA 02115 


eo. CS A 


c Danencs me Donencs Synoo. 


Quservec , A 
OPO SCIeNIOIOgY GIE NODE™MONS GNC service MONS OWNED by A~ 
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WITH HOURLY SERVICE 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND 
BOSTON OR WASHINGTON, 
__ GUARANTEED BACK-UP 
ASSIGNED ™ SEATS WITH NO 
RESERVATIONS REQUIRED, AND 
A MINIMUM OF 1,000 
ONEPASS* MILES ON EVERY 
FLIGHT, THE TRUMP SHUTTLE IS 


THE ONLY WAY TO FLY. 
MEY THE TRUMP SHUTTLE 



































PEOPLE. PERFORMANCE. PRIDE. 


























Tweeter's 


DUTLET 
CENTER 


Every day of the week, Tweeter’s Outlet Center offers new, demo, and open-box audio & 
video components at drastically reduced prices. In fact, the Outlet Center offers the 
largest selection of audio & video components at the lowest prices in New England! 














e Full Manufacturer’s Warranties Apply « Quantities Very Limited « First Come, First Served « 
Many New Items, Some Demos & Open-Box 




















Come see and hear for yourself the best brands at the best prices! 
Here Is Just a Sampling of What’s In Stock: 


CD PLAYE RS Yamaha NSA-635 3-way Bookshelf Speakers 


Special Purchase $99.95 


Denon DCP-50 Portable CD Player with Remote 
(Factory Reconditioned) was $250 sale $149.95 a/d/s L-Series Speak ers 


Denon DCM-350 Carousel CD Changer with Remote eg reg quality fit & finish 


A Best Seller! sale $299.95-$599/pr. 
(Factory Reconditioned) a 

was $300 

sale $199.95 





e Polk Monitor 10 Giant Speakers 


Big Sound, Bi Savings! $740 le $399.95 
Yamaha CDV-1100 CD/Laser Disc Player re sale 


Twice the Fun at Half the Price! was $700 sale $299.95 


ba Mitsubishi 1348 13° 


Denon DRA-335R 40 watt/ch Receiver with Remote Color TV in white 


A Best Seller! Special Purchase $269.95 
(Factory Reconditioned) was $280 sale $199.95 





RECEIVERS TELEVISIONS 





Sony 27XBR-10 27" State-of-the-Art Stereo Monitor 
Denon AVC-700 Dolby Pro Logic® Surround Sound § wos $1200 sale $799.95 


Amplifier 
(Factory Reconditioned) was $600 sale $299.95 


SPEAKERS 


Playmates™ 3-way Indoor/Outdoor Mini Speakers - ia 
A steal at this price! was $100 = sale $69.95/pr. 


in ger rchnee of £100 0c mare 
STR 


(Good through 11/30/91) 


VCRs 


Toshiba M-21.1 VCR with 
Remote Control 
On-screen programming 
with Quick-Start™ 

Special Purchase $239. 95 








Hi-Fi Stereo Sound with 400-lines of resolution 


) 

: 

| Mitsubishi HS-U71 S-VHS VCR 
l 

l was $1300 $699.95 








"ie es FR Store Hours: 10am - 9pm, Monday - Friday 


NYeo}i0l colo am helena meme) olan 
874 Comm. Ave. Sunday, Noon - 5pm 
We eI stot} fo] a) 


738-4411 


Not responsinie for typograr 
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by Timothy Gower 





: The Whole 
7 Pop Catalog 


Just in time for Xmas! The only 






AFFORDABLE LEATHER 





Good news for budget-conscious 














Seunbitiiiades ab tilted, alti, dite cowhide-lovers: Snyder Leather, home of the afford- AmeriGoods 
Midge Gordon lives in 
| ornballery you'll ever need. The able leather coat, has finally opened shop in down- Boston, but shops all 
Whole Pop c over the country. At her 
town Boston, at 160 Newbury Street. The store is store, AmeriGoods (164 
ee © Newbury Street), you'll 
monstrous two floors’ worth of bargains, with lots of grand- dnb ath Gian, tea fo 
(608 pages) elry, and foods from the 


opening sale items and everyday low prices. We PS OE 


collection of 


en tnate ena liked the three-quarter length coats ($349) made of pin esta Pei 
a ahaatashatinstnertaid antiqued lambskin, and the suede duster jackets ee ee 
information ($30); mobiles (starting 

($249), a tasteful (and no doubt warmer) variation at $40) from Seattle, with 


, ag lao & for the very 











fey Pap Cubture Project figures floating on um- 
stuff of Amer- on the old barnyard coat. And of course, there’s a brellas and kites; and gift 

i I - Modeled after Th baskets ($20 and up) 
pat pointe nj angen stash of classic bike jackets, in several styles, itis dubiahias dean 


Whole Earth Catalog and compiled 
by the Berkeley Pop Culture Project, | which are on sale for less than $200 until 


Whole Pop goes beyond Elvis and = | they're all gone. Call 536-0385. 
Marilyn memorabilia and takes you 


packed with appropriate 


foods in reusable jars, 






like jams and pancake 






mix from New England 










and artichoke relish from 





through a landscape of Legos and Georgia. Call 859-9535. 






























lunchboxes, romance novels and 
roller derby. Indispensable and irre- 
sistible. Published by Avon Books; 


suggested retail, $20. 


Moscow 
Monopoly 
As the Soviet Union tinkers 


with a free-market economy, there’s 





never been a better time for 
Russian Monopoly, which lets you 
collect 200 rubles, land on and buy 
Arbat (instead of Boardwalk), and 
play capitalist pig in a board-game 
version of Moscow. Russian 
Monopoly costs $39.95 and is avail- 
able from Russian Dressing, which 
donates 10 percent of its proceeds 
to groups cleaning up 
Eastern Europe’s environ- 

ment and strengthening US- 
USSR relations. To order 
the game or to 
receive a cata- 


logue, call (212) 





334-0006. 








PHOTOS BY JEFF THIEBAUTH (LEATHER COAT, BOOTS); ILLUSTRATION BY JAMES KRAUS (RUSSIA) 











ILLUSTRATIONS BY DAVID SIPRESS (PMS) AND ROGER JONES (COAT) 
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Mood swings 


A few positively male 


by Mike Caito 


he warning hits with the same effect as 
someone firing a cannon a foot or so over 
your head: “Leave me alone, I’m having my 
period.” 

Such utterances have become more 
common, as if this were a malady along the lines of “I 
have a headache” or “My feet hurt.” Women might 
respond with a quiet, knowing nod. Men generally mum- 
ble something vaguely noncommittal like, “Oh.” 

C’mon guys, ‘fess up: we’ve endured the Massengill 
commercials and the poignant mother/daughter scenes 
extolling the virtues of this or that tampon for years now, 
so to a degree, we’ve become inured. But some men have 
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symptoms 


cars, but rear-quarter panels are replaceable, while right 
arms are somewhat less so. Thus the thrill: the instant 
speed, the primal rev of the motor, the potential for sud- 
denly having yards of flesh scraped off. What a blast. 

2) Seriously watching “pro” wrestling. Wrestling is to 
professional sports what Cocoa Puffs are to Julia Childs. 
A friend once described it as “breathing comic books.” 
My theory dubs them the logical evolution of . . . 

3) Stoogemania. As in The Three Stooges. Why do men 
love ’em? Why do women hate ’em? Men love ’em 
because women hate ’em. Guys with PMS don’t care how 
many Joe episodes they have to endure to see that one 
really good Curly for the 56th time. Nyuk-nyuk. 

4) Fishin’. Or to be more accurate (in my case) .. . 
casting. It doesn’t matter one whit whether fish are actu- 
ally landed, or even whether your bait was nabbed two 





T+s thet time 





of the month, 














not taken this latest development — call it “menstrual 
awareness” for lack of a more polite term — in stride. 
“How come,” an otherwise mild-mannered co-worker 
ranted to me recently, “women get two days a month 
when acting miserable is okay? Why the hell do they 
announce it? And why don’t we have to same privilege?” 

Besides the obvious physical differences in 
male/female procreation equipment, the answer is inex- 
tricably rooted in societal convention. This is not hifa- 
lutin sociology and psychology. It’s quite simple, really. 
Women are allotted only a few days when they can 
“swing that mood” like a square-dancer on speed swings 
his partner. In contrast, the world is arranged in a way 
that offers males myriad opportunities to distribute their 
few days or so of equal-opportunity misery throughout 
an entire month, with a wide array of habits that send 
women screaming out of the house. We’ve got our own 
little group of idiosyncrasies women have been trying to 
figure out for centuries. We’re glad they can’t. We 
secretly bask in the rolled eyeballs and exasperated 
taunts of “are you just going to sit there all day and 
change the channels?” 

Damned right we are. So what if it looks like we’re total- 
ly paralyzed except for a single spastic wrist muscle? You 
can ridicule our rabid interest in sports, cruelly chortle as 
we wrestle with that frozen lug nut, pigeon-hole us into 
one of the male stereotypes on Murphy Brown or Thelma 
& Louise. Let’s just get one thing clear: hide our TV click- 
ers at the wrong time and we'll lose it. Immediately. 

Though some women may argue that the following 
examples of Positively Male Symptoms, our own PMS, 
are also displayed by women, I urge the ladies to refrain 
from trying them during their own bouts with female 
PMS, for fear that the ensuing explosion of confused 
hormones will cause the phenomenon known to modern 
sociologists as “grisly ax murders.” 

In an attempt to help men pinpoint their own scattered 
PMS highs and lows, to help women delve more deeply 
into the shallow male psyche, and generally to stop both 
sexes from throttling each other, here are some of the 
most visible signs of our own PMS: 

1) Fondness for motorcycles. Face it, the damned things 
are dangerous. People take their lives in their hands driving 
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hours ago by a sly carp who wasn’t even polite enough to 
tell you. One of the more placid male symptoms, fishin’ 
(never “fishing,” with a g: that’s for Bible stories) has the 
distinct advantage of occurring in relative solitude. Which 
saves the rest of the world from the mind-numbing ennui 
of watching someone fishin’. 

5) Mr. Fix-It. Any fix-it-up project is woefully incom- 
plete without at least one of the following: a smushed fin- 
ger; a gash that’s “only a nick” until the femoral artery is 
empty; a splinter the size of Toledo; or a wrenched back. 
Once injuries are sustained (and profanity’s blue streak 
has subsided), guys attack with redoubled fury, a layer of 
competitive sweat dripping from shiny foreheads into 
glazed eyes. A pox upon the unsuspecting offerer of 
assistance. Not a good idea. 

6) “Fyoo-beahs.” This is the mystical response of the guy 
who’s headed out the door under a full head of PMS steam. 
It entails staring at brown-paneled walls with pictures of 
dogs playing poker and rows of ancient plaques, irrelevant 
news clippings, beah mirrors and beah taps. Scene gets ugly 
in direct proportion to severity of male PMS attack. 

7) Death metal. Never mind the obvious PMS of play- 
ing those stiff-necked phallic guitars. What better way to 
release a little tension than going to hear a band called 
Phlegm? You can look askance at someone also suffering 
from male PMS and experience the bliss of being hurled 
gracefully through the air and clean through a brick wall, 
while the volume solders all your tiny, sensitive ear 
organs into a flesh-toned glop of Silly Putty. 

An incomplete list, I'll admit, and one that’s a bit heavy 
on television as therapy. Personally, I watch about 40 sec- 
onds of TV a week. I don’t even own. one, but I know 
many men for whom at least 10 hours of tube-gazing on 
weekends is as vital to life-support systems as that first 
cup 0’ joe in the morning. 

But I don’t drink coffee either. Hmmm. Maybe I’m the 
weird one. Maybe I’m the social outcast. Or some sort of 
maladjusted freak. Or having a nervous breakdown. Or 
worse yet, I could be... . 

Hey, has-anyone seen my fishin’ pole? QO 





Mike Caito is a columnist for the Phoenix’s NewPaper, 
based in Providence, Rhode Island. 
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Celebrity 
coat auction 





by Mark Leibovich 


lvis Presley’s coat. Remember that 
classic Saturday Night Live bit, featur- 
ing thousands of fans crammed in to 
see, yes, a performance by the late 


King’ 


s black coat? It hung stationary 


before a microphone, on a hanger, and made a 
whirlwind tour of sold-out American halls. The 
screaming hordes loved it. 

Sadly, Regina Ryan couldn’t secure a donation 
from Graceland for her upcoming extravaganza, 


Project Overcoat’s 


“Celebrity Coat Auction,” which 


is scheduled to take place next week at Avalon (15 


Lansdowne Street) 


. And though that might keep a 


few people home staring at their Elvis black-light 
posters, admirers of Harrison Ford, Melanie Griffith, 
Arsenio Hall, Paul Newman, Michelle Pfeiffer, Susan 


UNA tot 


keep the date free, 


Sarandon, Arnold 
Schwarzenegger, 
Meryl Streep, 
and dozens of 
other luminaries 
will be smart to 
so not to miss the chance to bid 


on their actual celebrity threads. The auction, spon- 
sored by Project Overcoat (which raises funds for 
the homeless), KISS-108, Avalon, Stuff magazine, 
and Ryan Communications will benefit the Salvation 
Army’s children’s-clothing fund. 

About a year ago, Ryan began what she calls “a 


multi-level effort,” 


through myriad agents, publicists, 


and celebrity-handlers, to solicit coat donations from 
the stars. Each request, she says, involved five or six 
phone calls and five to eight letters. Her persistence 
paid off. The coats started rolling in: George Lucas 
sent a tour coat from the movie Willow. Hall sent a 
Reebok “Human Rights Now” tour jacket. Whoopi 
Goldberg sent her famous full-length, too-big 
Comme de Garcons jacket from the movie Jumping 


Jack Flash. Steve 


Martin sent a tour jacket from 


Parenthood. And Pfeiffer sent one from Frankie and 
Johnny. Most of the jackets came autographed. 

In some cases, the coats offer poignant insights 
into the lives of their original wearers. Rugged 
Harrison Ford sent a rugged ol’ coat from his 
Holstein farm, in Jackson Hole, Wyoming. Newman 
sent one of his customized racing jackets. Kathleen 
Turner sent her wool coat (soft and sultry). Brahmin 
Bill Weld sent a Brahmin special: a staid gray herring- 


bone blazer. In the 
er, shot-’n’-a-beer 


name of common ground, howev- 
Ray Flynn sent virtually the same 


coat. (As did, for whatever it’s worth, Tom Brokaw.) 
Why coats? For one, Ryan says, celebs tend to have 
them in surplus, given the modern Hollywood maxim 


of “If it exists [i.e. 


, a movie], someone will make a 


coat to commemorate it.” Thus, they make easy 
donations. (And, we’d imagine, George Lucas would 
probably welcome the chance to get rid of any 
reminder of Willow.) Also, she says, “It makes it easy 
to get involved. Stars can’t easily come to Boston, but 
it’s easy to send a coat. And everyone needs a coat, so 
there’s that natural demand, too.” Nothing like a 
great conversation piece in sub-zero weather, right? 
Anyway, $20 will get you to the auction, and $75 
to a special VIP reception to be held beforehand. 
Celebrity models include Channel 4’s Bob Lobel, 
Biba’s Lydia Shire, and the Phoenix’s Stephen 
Mindich, among others. No word on whether tickets 
will be left at the door for Elvis. Call 524-3032 for 


more information. 


WHOOPI 
joins Harrison 
Ford, Melanie 
Griffith, Paul 
Newman, and a 
cast of thou- 
sands, donning 
her duds for 
charity. 
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Bill Rawn is an architect and an opti- 
mist. He’d rather discuss what he likes about a 
building or urban redesign project than what he dis- 

likes. But mention an aspect of Boston’s architectural 

future that he’s unsure of, and he tends to sum up his 

opinion this way: “I’m not convinced it’s going to be 
wonderful.” 

From most people, such a remark would sound deliber- 
ately ironic at best, pompous or awkward at worst. But 
coming from Bill Rawn, the words take on a different 
meaning. Rawn is the award-winning designer of some of 
the area’s most thoughtful buildings, among them a:trio of 
rowhouses that are considered some of the best examples 
of affordable housing in the nation. He’s a vocal member 
of the Boston Civic Design Commission (BCDC), a may- 
or-appointed board that advises the Boston Redevelop- 
ment Authority (BRA) on major urban-design projects. 
And at a time when many architectural firms are laying off 
staff or closing altogether, Rawn’s company is flourishing, 
engrossed now in such projects as the design of a new 
concert hall at Tanglewood and a potential expansion of 
the Institute of Contemporary Art. 

The key to his work? Boil down Bill Rawn’s convictions 
to a single belief and you get this: he’s convinced that 
buildings, cities, and public spaces should — and can — 
be wonderful. And his brief, but busy, career as an archi- 
tect has been a means toward that end. 


Not long ago, on a warm, hazy autumn after- 
noon, Rawn and I took a walk around Boston and talked 
about buildings, public space, and people. For most archi- 
tects, the height of professional life comes after a few 
decades of toil, and often takes the form of a skyscraper, a 
museum, or even a private home. But early in the day, we 
stood before the crowning achievement of Rawn’s still- 


young career, the Charlestown Navy Yard Rowhouses, an 
affordable-housing development. The rowhouses have 
garnered critical raves and a passel of awards; next week, 
the accolades will peak when the Boston Society of Archi- 
tects (BSA) presents William Rawn Associates with its 
most prestigious prize, the Honor Award, for the 
Charlestown condominiums. Completed in 1988, the two- 
bedroom units sold for between $72,000 and $89,000, 
while most condo-buyers craving the same Harbor view 


| routinely dropped a half-million bucks. 


“One of the problems with [affordable] housing is that 
it is ugly and the general public knows that,” says Rawn, 
staring up at the seven-story fagade of his rowhouses, with 


| its alternating layers of red- and salmon-colored masonry. 


“But affordable housing doesn’t have to be ugly.” 
Indeed, the image of the stereotypical affordable-hous- 
ing project — gray, monolithic, foreboding — is a far cry 


| from the warmth and hominess of the mini-communities 


| Rawn has helped create. At the Navy Yard Rowhouses, 


homeowners put flower pots and WELCOME mats on their 


| stoops, and kids leave bikes out on back porches 


overnight. The complex is unrecognizable as low-budget 
housing, which is vital to Rawn: “To me, it’s the demo- 


| cratic spirit of the city that gives it life.” 


That theme is at the heart of much of Rawn’s work. 
“There’s inherent democracy of the city,” he says. “Differ- 


| ent races and economic levels and age groups all commin- 
gle in the same world. I strongly believe that architecture 
| should be part of that.” 


We walk around the side of the building, and Rawn, the 
jacket of his tan suit slung over his shoulder and his tie 
loosened against the unseasonable heat, points out some 
of the building’s design features. How the gabled roof 
suggests the style of other buildings along First Avenue. 
How the belt of checkerboard brickwork above the second 
floor wraps around, and unifies, the other two distinct 
sections of the building. How the scale of the structure fits 
its environment. 

The thought that went into these rowhouses is what im- 
presses Rawn’s fans. Joan Goody, of Goody, Clancy & As- 
sociates, architects of another renowned affordable-hous- 
ing development, Tent City, says, “Bill’s work is very care- 
fully thought out. It’s not superficial. As we say in the in- 
dustry, he doesn’t design ‘one-liners.’ There’s a second 
and third layer to his thinking.” 

It’s the same thinking that went into the Andrew Square 
Rowhouses, in South Boston, and the Back of the Hill 
Rowhouses, in Mission Hill. Rawn designed all three de- 

‘lopments for client Tom McIntyre, head of the Bricklay- 

s and Laborers Non-Profit Housing Company. Mcln- 

acting as developer, bought land from the city (the 
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Mission Hill parcel was purchased at market rate; the city 
sold the other two for $1) and worked with Rawn to cre- 
ate some of the most talked-about affordable housing in 
the country; the Boston Globe, the New York Times, Time, 
and various of the architectural trade magazines have all 
sung the team’s praises. 

McIntyre is impressed with Rawn’s plain-speaking man- 
ner (“He’s not into all that technocratic bullshit”) and 
with his ability to listen to the concerns of citizen groups 
worried about the ill effects of having affordable housing 
in the neighborhood. “Bill has a greater sense of commu- 
nity than most architects do. And it’s real. He’s not one of 
these guys who’s going to come in and ‘massage’ you.” 

As we stand beside the Navy Yard Rowhouses, Rawn 
gestures to another nearby condominium complex, built 
around 1980, he guesses. It’s a low-lying building, with 
few windows, made of dark red brick. It looks like a sub- 
urban fire station, and the individual condos that make it 


‘up sell for between $400,000 and $600,000. 


“They’re very different from this,” says Rawn, without 


by Timothy Gower 


ARCHITECT, OPTIMIST, AND 
VISIONARY, BILL RAWN BELIEVES 
THAT CITIES CAN BE WONDERFUL. 


sarcasm, looking back at the exuberant rowhouses. “Last 
summer, one of these two-bedroom condos sold for 
$460,000. I’m really proud of the fact that that can hap- 
pen across the street from affordable housing. Most peo- 
ple will tell you that affordable housing is not good for 
property values, blah, blah, blah. In fact, this shows you 
that having affordable housing nearby doesn’t have to be 
bad for property values at all.” 

It certainly has not been bad for Bill Rawn. As Tom 
McIntyre puts it, “He’s the Frank Lloyd Wright of the 
housing industry.” 


Even that seems an understatement, given 
what Rawn has accomplished. William L. Rawn III was 
born in 1943, in Berkeley, California. Shortly thereafter, 
his family moved to a small town in Southern California, 
where Rawn developed a life-long love for the seacoast. A 
good student, he excelled in a variety of subjects and 
eventually came East to attend Yale, where he majored in 
political science. After graduating cum laude in 1965, he 
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moved on to Cambridge to attend Harvard Law School, 
where he specialized in housing, zoning, and develop- 
ment law. 

He graduated from Harvard in 1969 and did a two- 
year stint with a Washington, DC, law firm, before mov- 
ing back north to accept a position as an administrator 
(he was eventually promoted to assistant chancellor) in 
the department of physical planning at UMass-Boston, 
where he oversaw much of the development of the 
school’s Harbor campus. Around the same time, he began 
an eight-year period as a successful artist, selling his 
silkscreens to galleries in Boston, Manhattan, and Ams- 
terdam. 

Only then did Rawn, with a more varied résumé than 
most people develop in a lifetime, decide to change course 
again and study architecture at MIT. But the professional 
experience he brought to the drawing board hasn’t hurt 
him. “Part of me says I would never recommend doing it 
this way,” he says of his career path, “that it doesn’t make 
any sense. And I’m not a Pollyanna about changing ca- 
reers. Going back to school is not a lot of fun. But, having 
done it, there’s no question that the law training gave me a 
discipline. . .. And the four years at UMass was a wonder- 
ful learning experience about organizations.” 

Boston Globe architectural critic Robert Campbell sees 
Rawn’s legal training as having an even greater impact on 
his work. “Like the lawyer that he started out as, his archi- 
tecture is very rational, logical, syllogistic. He works out 
his ideas about how a building should be before he designs 
them,” says Campbell. “This gives his ideas tremendous 
conviction.” 

After getting his master’s degree in architecture, in 
1979, Rawn went to work for Davis, Brody & Associ- 
ates, in New York City, until 1983, when he returned to 
Boston and opened his own firm. Rawn’s first assign- 
ment elevated him to near-legendary status: it made him 


a character in a book. 

Anyone who’s read Tracy Kidder’s House already 
knows Bill Rawn. Rawn was the rookie architect who de- 
signed Judith and Jonathan Souweine’s home, a big Greek 
Revival, in Kidder’s 1985 account of the building of a 
house in Amherst. As an old friend of the Souweines, just 
starting out, Rawn was the obvious choice to interpret the 
couple’s dream dwelling. ‘ 

Much of the dramatic tension in House comes from the 
relationship between Rawn and Apple Corps, the builders 
hired to make his drawings come to life. A decision is 
made at the outset to commence construction before the 
design is complete; as a result, Rawn is constantly scurry- 
ing to complete his fine-tuned plans for the structure, 
which often leaves the builders irritated with the architect. 
They argue over how the staircase should be built and 
what kind of bricks should be used in the hearth. Rawn 
wants pilasters for the house’s exterior; the builders say 
they’re an extravagance. Near the end of House, Jim 
Locke, the chief builder, stands alone in the unfinished 
house and takes what appears to be a business card from 
his wallet. It reads, WE SINCERELY APPRECIATE YOUR CRITI- 
CISM. FUCK YOU VERY MUCH. 

“I wish I'd given this to Bill,” he tells Kidder. 

By the end of the book, however, the building team re- 
spects and admires Rawn, who received the BSA’s “ex- 
port” award for his design — before the book came out 
and made him a sudden celebrity. The timing of the award 
particularly pleased him. Rawn calls the whole experience 
a “fluke,” and points out that by the time House was pub- 
lished, his growing firm had already moved on to other 
kinds of work, including the first of the affordable-hous- 
ing developments he created with Tom MclIntyre (who, 
Rawn adds, didn’t find out about House until the two had 
been working together for nine months). 

“My mind was elsewhere and I’m glad it was,” says 
Rawn, in his deep voice, which has a hollow, woody 
sound, and cracks unexpectedly from time to time. Other 
than a few of what he terms “odd phone calls from people 
who were more interested in meeting me than in having a 
house built,” his brief fame did not result in a flurry of 
house-design work. 

He did, however, design a house in Maine for author 
Kidder — with Jim Locke and Richard Gougeon, one-half 
of Apple Corps, which had split up. “Jim and Richard are 
immensely talented builders and fair human beings. I 
would entrust them with any construction project. What- 
ever the contention was [in House] came from a set of 
people trying to get things right,” says Rawn. “The battles 
were about design, construction, and sometimes, financial 
issues. Besides, I don’t remember our relationship as con- 
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tentious so much as intense, and that’s the nature of the 
building process.” 


After lunch at a nearby café on the first 
floor of one of the Navy Yard’s old warehouses, we walk 
along the near-deserted boardwalk to the MBTA ferry. 
While we wait for it to bring us back to Long Wharf, tufts 
of fog start rolling in over Boston Harbor, obscuring the 
erratic skyline. “I wish I had a camera,” Rawn says. As the 
towers disappear from view, I ask Rawn if he has any de- 
sire to design a skyscraper. 

“Not a lot, but if someone walked in the door, I’d do 
it,” he says. “I don’t find them very wonderful for the city. 
They don’t make the quality of life any better for the city, 
except for the people inside. They cast shadows, they cre- 
ate wind tunnels, they totally destroy the scale of a city. 
They are scale-less. Yet they present a design challenge.” 

A William Rawn skyscraper would certainly intrigue, if 
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We walk down the wooden planks set up as a temporary 
walkway past the muddy construction site. Turning up 
Oliver Street, we cross Post Office Square. Office workers 
are beginning to steal away for the weekend. Many will 
climb into cars and trains and head home, to the suburbs 
and beyond. 

Rawn can’t imagine living in the suburbs. “It seems 
kind of lonely out there,” he said earlier in the day. 
“They’re a wonderful place for certain people, but I find 
the whole pattern of development in suburbs to be so pri- 
vate. It’s not about building community.” 


The city, meanwhile, “is about a bunch of 
different people all co-existing, and out of that co-existence 
comes real vitality. Life gets much more interesting when 
you rub shoulders with different kinds of people. It doesn’t 
bother me that there are a lot of people around. I find it 
much more challenging,” he says. “Spacially, or physically, 
I find the city to be a much more wonderful scale. I like that 
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country. “In so many American cities, like St. Louis or De- 
troit, you see this incredible wasteland,” he says. “There are 
downtown office buildings and a few apartments. Everyone 
in the city has moved out to the suburbs or outer city.” 
Which, some think, is what is killing American cities. In 
the past year or so, it has become fashionable to talk about 
“edge” or “satellite” cities, suburban power centers such as 
Burlington, Framingham, or Waltham, that have emerged 
as increasingly attractive alternatives to traditional down- 
towns. In some regions of the country — the oft-cited ex- 
ample is Tysons Corner, Virginia, a suburb of Washington, 
DC — edge cities are sucking the life out of older cities. 
It’s the breakdown of a complex, but delicate, scheme of 
factors that leads to this trend away from America’s down- 
towns, Rawn explains. He uses public transportation as an 
example. “If you ride a subway, and a train comes every six 
minutes, everyone’s happy. If one comes every seven min- 
utes, people don’t quite notice. Carry that to every 11 or 12 
minutes, though, and people get pissed off, and start driving 
into the city. And then they say, ‘If I’m driving to work, why 





not shock, the architect’s many fans in the local design 
community. Richard Fitzgerald, director of , 

the BSA, remarks, “He possesses a sociolog- 
ical awareness of the function of buildings. 
He’s a bright, compassionate soul, and it 
shows up in his work.” 

Back on Long Wharf, we walk along the 
Waterfront, past the Aquarium, and then the 
Harbor Towers Condominiums. The city, he 
points out, got the management of Harbor 
Towers to take down fences around its prop- 
erty last year — a move that Rawn sees as 
central to letting Boston’s citizenry appreciate 
a valued amenity, the ability to stroll along its 
scenic, if polluted, harbor. “I definitely want 
public access along the water’s edge, abso- 
lutely,” he says as we approach the Rowes 
Wharf hotel-office complex. “There’s some- 
thing nice about walking along this path, par- 
allel to the water.” 

These kinds of issues — about improving 
the quality of life in our cities — are clearly of 
great importance to Rawn. He spends 10 or 
12 hours a month doing unpaid work with the 
Boston Civic Design Commission. Richard 
Fitzgerald observes that when Rawn was being 
considered for a spot on the BCDC, “everyone 
in sight recommended him.” 

Rawn stops before the dramatic arch that 
has made the Rowes Wharf dock a favorite 
strolling destination for tourists and natives 
alike. “Even if this is very fancy and maybe 
even overdone — at least for my taste — this 
is open to the city;” he says. “You come 
through the wall of the city on that side, and 
all of the sudden, you’re stepping right down 
to the water’s edge. I just think it’s quite won- 
derful.” 

To Rawn, Rowes Wharf has the kind of 
accessibility that’s vital to good urban design. 
“In the summertime, there’s a café here, and 
I’m sure it’s very pricy, but anyone can go 
there,” he says as we continue on to the edge 
of the dock. “Look — here are benches. 
They don’t have signs saying you can only 
stay there for five minutes. . . . How many 
cities have places like this? In my mind, this 
is very much a gift to the city.” 

We walk under the arch and cross Atlantic 
Avenue. Rawn is an aggressive pedestrian, 
wading into streams of traffic with little re- 
gard for WALK signals, timing his steps to 
avoid narrowly being flattened by passing 
automobiles. In spite of his considerable 
height — he is six feet, seven inches tall — 
Rawn is quite agile, and maneuvers quickly 
along crowded sidewalks. 

On High Street, we pass a silent construc- 
tion site, where a second, matching tower is 
being built next to the 46-story International 
Place. “I thought we’d go in here so we 
could talk about a space that’s anti-city,” he 
says as we stop outside the revolving door. “I talked earli- 
er about the democracy of the city, about how office 
buildings and housing should be part of that. What I want 
to show you is a lobby where, the minute we walk in, 
we're going to feel like we don’t belong.” 

Inside, we cross the sweeping black-and-white-tiled 
floor. The ceilings are high and the white-marble walls are 
highlighted by huge, rust-colored ornamental columns set 
into the walls. The track lighting is dim, not helped much 
by the ponderous wrought-iron chandeliers. It is very qui- 
et, even though rush hour is nearing. 

“To me, this is very arrogant,” Rawn says, lowering his 
voice and looking around. “All this opulent material. J 
don’t feel comfortable here.” And, impressive as the lobby 
is, most of the people who work in the building don’t seem 
comfortable either. They rush from the elevators to the re- 
volving doors, rarely stopping to talk. It is a place to pass 
through, not to linger. 

As an architect, what does Rawn suppose the design in- 
tent was? “To make the people who rent space here feel 
important,” says Rawn. “To make them feel they are 
grander than all those people on the street. But Boston is 
about a democracy and a self-restraint that I think are part 
of the city’s charm — and I don’t think I’m being naive 
when I say that.” 

A blue-blazered security guard walks by, eyeing us. 
“This doesn’t feel Boston,” Rawn says. “I don’t ask that 
Boston be frumpy or out of touch, but there are ways that 
architecture can represent a spirit about Boston. This be- 
longs in Atlanta,” he adds, on our way out, but he’s not 
disparaging the South. “There’s something about the new- 
ness of a place like Atlanta, that’s trying to prove itself. 
Boston doesn’t have to prove itself.” 
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density. Boston is nice because it’s easy to take a quiet 
walk, but it’s also easy to be part of a vibrant street.” 

The skeptic would say that this kind of enthusiasm is 
fine for someone who resides in the exclusive Back Bay, 
where Rawn lives alone in what he describes as “a not- 
very-big condominium,” where, yes, you can take a walk 
with minimal fear of being mugged or shot at. Further- 
more, most weekends he retreats to his brother’s house in 
Wellfleet, where he spends hours sitting on the beach or 
bicycling along the Cape’s shoreline. 

But Rawn’s city is a unifying force, not an exclusionary 
one. “Look at how close Charlestown or East Boston is to 
downtown,” he said, opening a small hardcover notebook 
he carries, and drawing a rough map of Boston. “Also the 
South End. And in the next ring, you’ve got JP and Ken- 
more Square, Mission Hill, Dorchester, South Boston. 
They’re all close to the center of the city, and people live 
there. Those are vibrant neighborhoods.” 

The very fact that there is life in Boston’s neighborhoods 
puts us a giant step ahead of many urban areas around the 


put up with the hassle of downtown? Why not 


Dee ah ‘| move our office to Burlington?’ And boom. 


You’ve lost another piece of the city.” 

Does that worry him? “Yeah. A lot. It 
worries me because over the past 25 years, 
this city has built up a nice momentum. . . . 
Yet we’re fighting certain inevitabilities. Fax 
machines, computers, modems — we’re 
fighting a lot of de-centralizing trends.” 

Still, Rawn thinks Boston is holding its own. 
“It’s nicer to look out your office window at 
the ocean than at a bunch of tract houses. It’s 
nice to have an airport 10 minutes away, and 
a rapid-transit system that serves all economic 
levels. The problem for this country is that 
most cities are not like Boston. There’s San 
Francisco. Chicago. New York, of course, 
and little bits of Philadelphia, parts of Wash- 
ington — but I’m running out of cities. Even 
some very successful American cities, like 
Cincinnati and Minneapolis — their down- 
town quality of life is nothing to speak of. 
They’ve got a wonderful living environment, 
but it’s not about downtown.” 

We climb School Street, admire the Old 
City Hall, and turn left on Tremont. William 
Rawn Associates is located on the second 
floor of the gracefully aging Paddock Build- 
ing, across from the Granary Burying 
Ground. His staff — young, casually 
dressed — is a dozen strong. And though 
they are crammed into a half-dozen or so 
medium-size rooms, they are also busy, 
which many architects around the nation, 
and especially in Boston, are not. While 
Rawn has plenty of work — the new concert 
hall at Tanglewood; an urban design plan in 
Rochester, New York; a new dorm at Bates 
College — many of his local colleagues are 
out of business. The Globe’s Robert Camp- 
bell conservatively estimates that because of 
the recession, the architectural community in 
Boston has been slashed by half over the past 
two years (though he points out that the loss 
of jobs may seem exaggerated because so 
many architects from the South flocked to 
the Hub during the ’80s). 

“We’ve broken the rule that says you 
should specialize,” says Rawn as we sit in 
his office, though his explanation is more 
humble than boastful. “For whatever lucky 
reason, we’ve got this real range of work. 
Affordable housing was one kernel. Institu- 
tional work, like colleges, was another, and 
urban design was another. Somehow, we 
got that diversity, and when the crunch hit, 
we still had enough work.” 

(Campbell would add, however, that Rawn 
has sustained success because “Bill is much 
better at the public-relations and business 
side than most architects are,” noting that 
Rawn keeps after him to get his new designs reviewed.) 

The walls in Rawn’s office are lined with overstuffed 
bookshelves and are dotted with photographs of projects 
and a plaque or two, including a Progressive Architecture 
award the firm won in 1987 for earlier design work in 
Rochester. The room doubles as the firm’s conference 
space, and is dominated by three rectangular tables 
pushed together to form a single, long surface. It’s scat- 
tered with the materials of the trade: glue pots, rolls of 
waxy drawing paper, handwritten notes covered with the 
angular style of printing all architects use. 

There’s also a portfolio of artists’ renderings of the 
Tanglewood Performance Shed. Rawn Associates was 
chosen for that job over five nationally known firms, sev- 
eral with experience designing concert halls. Rawn had 
never designed a performance center, but he hired the best 
consultants and learned everything he could about acous- 
tics and classical music. And in his presentation before the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra’s selection committee, he 
thinks the clincher came when he used the Navy Yard 
Rowhouses as an example of what his firm could do. 

It’s an irony that sums up what Rawn loves about being 
an architect in Boston. “The BSO had a broad-gauged 
view of architecture. They were able to glean from that 
building what we could do at Tanglewood,” he says. “In 
most cities in this country, architects are determined by 
who they play golf with. In Boston, architecture is a public 
art, and the feeling is that architects should be chosen by a 
measure of quality.” 

Bill Rawn will continue to measure up. His credo is 
simple: “The secret to doing good work is not to settle 
down and do what’s expected.” Whatever he may do in- 
stead, you can bet it will be wonderful. Q 
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WHY SOME PEOPLE (HAPPILY) NEVER GET MARRIED 


by Mark Leibovich 


hen asked about the benefits of 
being unmarried, Mary Santos, 
46, of Brighton, reels off a list. 
Going to movies by herself. 
Coming home to an empty 
apartment. Getting up when 
she wants to on weekends. Not 
having, in her words, “to do the family 
gig.” Being able to travel with male 
friends. Having control over the TV 
clicker, the radio buttons, and the Sun- 
day paper. 

Santos loves having control over her 
own life in a broader sense as well. “I 
love the fact that I don’t have to consider 
anybody else’s feelings,” she says. And 
it’s a luxury she won’t give up easily. As 
Santos puts it, “My life is my own. I plan 
on being single, and liking it, probably 
forever.” 

Being single and liking it. It has a bit 
of a alien ring, sort of like, “You'll eat 
your spinach, and you'll like it.” But no 
one’s holding a gun to Santos’s head. 
Really. She’s staying unmarried out of 
choice, not out of desperation. And she 
certainly doesn’t see herself as making 
the most of a bleak situation. Nor does 
she buy the perception that people, like 
animals on Noah’s ark, should exist in 
pairs. On the contrary, she’s dead seri- 
ous when she says that she “can’t imag- 
ine a richer life.” 

Nor, statistically, is Santos alone. Ac- 
cording to 1990 US Census data, the 
number of people who’ve never been mar- 
ried has been growing — slowly but 
steadily — over the past decade. Today, 
eight percent of men and 6.1 percent of 
women over 35 have never tied the knot, 
compared to six percent and 5.2 percent, 
respectively, in 1980. 

“People who are happy and single are 
becoming a significant sub-portion of the 
overall single population,” says Charles 
A. Waelher, a University of Akron psy- 
chologist who recently completed an ex- 
haustive study on never-married hetero- 
sexual white men between the ages of 40 
and 50. And though Dr. Waelher, a 34- 
year-old, never-married Newton native, 
acknowledges that some individuals sim- 
ply aren’t suited for marriage (they’re 
rigid or dysfunctional or otherwise pre- 
disposed to staying unpaired), he says 
this by no means makes up the total con- 
stituency. 

“Not marrying is becoming accepted as 
a great option for self-sufficient and in- 
dustrious people, even if it flies in the face 
of the assumption that marriage should be 
a person’s ultimate goal,” he says. 

Indeed, there are many common as- 
sumptions about never-married people, 
none terribly flattering: they are lonely, 
unhappy, and unloved, the perception 
goes; they are unattractive, unappealing, 
and — in the case of people like Santos, 
who’d sooner walk the plank then walk 
the aisle — abnormal. There are currently 
40 million never-married adults in the 
United States, and the persistent expecta- 
tion — perpetuated by hugely successful 
industries such as computer dating ser- 
vices geared to “bringing people together” 
— is that the primary objective of single- 
hood is to dispense with it as swiftly as 
possible. 

But as Waelher points out, “Marriage 
isn’t for everyone. There are a lot of very 
unhappy married people out there. There 
are a lot of divorced people out there, 
too.” 

And for some individuals, he says, the 
notion that marriage is just a plain bad 
idea is being embraced widely in the mar- 
ketplace of life decisions. Individuals who 
make these choices, Waelher says, “are 
not just people who have sexual hang- 
ups, or people who are terrified of inti- 
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macy. In many cases, these are very satis- 
fied people who are basically getting their 
needs met.” 


hen Sally Jackson was six years old, 
she used to wear crinoline on her 
head. “That was the last time I ever 
played bride,” she laughs. Now 45, 
Jackson lives in a house overlooking Ip- 
swich Bay, has a successful Back Bay pub- 
lic-relations firm, and talks eloquently 
about why she’ll probably never wear 
crinoline again. 





unmarried gives people the chance to be 
adventurous in a number of life’s arenas. 
Take, for example, dating and romance — 
because they’re not looking for a lifetime 
partner, voluntary singles say their reservoir 
of potential companionship is unlimited. 
“My philosophy is, the more the merri- 
er,” says Janet, 29, a single New York- 
based financial manager. “I’ve dated an 
Argentinean architect, a Dutch performer, 
an Austrian guy. None of them ever led to 
anything serious, but that’s fine. Each one 
was enriching in a different way. If I were 
looking to get married, I’d probably be 





“I felt too young to be married until I 
was about 30. At that point, I’d sort of de- 
veloped as an individual. It was what I 
knew. In a lot of ways, I’ve become my 
own husband. People tell‘me how self-re- 
liant I am. But I think that’s a product of 
never having had to depend on anyone.” 

Jackson has dated men off and on 
through the years. She’s currently involved 
with a never-married 48-year-old real-es- 
tate developer named Paul Nace, who val- 
ues his independence just as fiercely. Nei- 
ther has made a sacred vow never to mar- 
ry. But neither foresees wedding bells in 
the immediate future, if ever. There’s no 
reason to tamper with what both describe 
as a very good situation. 

The prevailing message, raised consis- 
tently among happy singles such as Jack- 
son and Nace, is that being free from the 
commitments and the compromises inher- 
ent to relationships is, in effect, a wonder- 
ful route toward self-actualization. “Being 
single,” says Nace, “makes you more re- 
sourceful in finding emotional sustenance. 
You find it in friends, and I think eventual- 
ly, you find it in yourself.” 

“You lack the security of that one con- 
stant companion,” adds John, a 42-year- 
old single teacher. “But in return, you 
learn and grow from the opportunity to be 
responsible for your own happiness.” 

Another theme among the unwed: being 


stuck on boring, WASPy guys.” 

Professionally and economically, the 
never-married also suggest that being sin- 
gle allows for more risk-taking and spon- 
taneity. Being in a couple and having a 
family is expensive. Being alone, on the 
other hand, allows one to make bolder 
ventures and decisions. Jackson says it al- 
lowed her the time and money to start her 
business a decade ago. And Nace adds 
that if it happens to be a cold and snowy 
Wednesday, “I can just say ‘screw it’ and 
fly down to my place in La Quinta [Flori- 
da] and play golf for a long weekend. If I 
had a wife and children, I wouldn’t have 
the freedom to do that. I wouldn’t have the 
money, either.” 

The possibilities, he says, are virtually 
endless. 


f course, there are downsides. Creating 
a nourishing environment, voluntary 
singles say, is just as challenging as cre- 
ating a good marriage. There’s also a 
constant battle to stave off loneliness. “It’s 
real,” says John. “We meet our needs dif- 
ferently than married people do, but essen- 
tially, we have the same needs.” He adds 
that society still tends to take a narrow, and 
somewhat dubious, view of singlehood. 
“Perceptions of ‘singles,’ ” he says, “can 
make for a tough landscape, especially af- 


ter a certain age.” Singles, he says, be- 
come caricatures of the lonely, broken di- 
vorcée, constantly starved for companion- 
ship. “Being in a couple,” Nace says, “is 
very much a part of the fiber of society.” 

Another momentous issue, even for the 
most devout single, is children. Waelher 
breaks singles down into two categories 
— “flexible” singles, who are relatively 
well-adjusted, and “rigid” singles, who are 
not. The former, he says, “will feel the loss 
of not having children acutely. It’s their 
biggest issue.” As for rigid singles, he 
adds, “It’s probably a good thing that they 
don’t have kids to begin with.” 

Indeed, missing out on parenthood is a 
common lament. Some unmarrieds consid- 
er adopting at some point, but for the most 
part, a lot of confirmed singles see parent- 
hood as a dual activity that their choice of 
lifestyle has ruled out. Jackson satisfies her 
maternal jones by acting as a sort of sec- 
ond mother to a close friend’s children. 
But she acknowledges that though she 
doesn’t lack for nurturing relationships, 
there’s nothing that can replace the rich- 
ness of being a parent. “If I ever had the 
experience,” she says, “I would probably 
feel the loss even more severely. In a way, 
I’m glad I’ve never had it for that reason.” 

But despite the sacrifice, a lot of people 
like Jackson are quick to place their lives in 
favorable opposition to marriage. And 
they’re quick to espouse a view that mar- 
riage can all too often become a stifling trap 
of mutual resignation, sacrifice, and inertia. 

“An incredibly dispgoportienate- number 
of\marriages I’ve seen are a product of peo- 
ple having nothing better to do,” says Janet. 
“I see so many people in situations that are 
so sexually and spiritually limiting. When 
you commit to one person forever, your uni- 
verse of possibility automatically shrinks.” 

At its best, she adds, marriage is safe and 
secure. It enables people to hide in the cozy 
boundaries of coupledom. And in so doing, 
she says, “Marriage allows you not to face 
some of the hardest and yet most illuminat- 
ing aspects of your life. I think a lot of peo- 
ple who decide to stay single have higher 
expectations for themselves. I think there’s 
something brave and heroic about it.” 

Thriving never-married people speak of 
their choices with a sort of understated 
pragmatism. Singlehood works for them; 
marriage, more often than not, seems 
risky. Even on its worst days, the autono- 
my of singlehood is preferable to the 
feared monotony of marriage. And it’s eas- 
ier to overcome occasional loneliness than 
it is a bad marriage. “One phone all,” 
Sally Jackson is fond of saying. She adds 
there are a lot of people who would thrive 
in a single lifestyle, but who don’t give 
themselves the chance to. “They do what 
they’re supposed to do,” she says. “But I 
think people are slowly wising up.” 


ccording to census figures, marriage 

rates are at their lowest point in 20 

years. Likewise, the number of Ameri- 

cans living alone has jumped from 10 
million to 22 million since 1970. 

Jane Doerfer, the publisher of Going 
Solo, a locally based newsletter for people 
traveling alone, adds, “Marriage has taken 
a beating through the years. It has an im- 
age problem which has made it easier for 
people to decide to stay single.” 

Simply put, with a projected 50 to 60 
percent of all marriages ending in divorce 
(the figures are higher when separations 
are factored in), marriage has become a 
bad advertisement for itself. And even if 
the vast majority of the population still 
marries at some point in their lives, Ameri- 
cans are deliberating longer and more 
carefully than they ever have before taking 
the matrimonial plunge. Waelher points 
out that the average age of a first marriage 
is currently 26.1 for men and 23.9 for 
women. That compares to 22.5 and 20.1, 
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respectively, in 1956. 

“The more people are willing to delay 
their first marriages,”-Waelher says, “the 
more they’re exposed to the single lifestyle. 
They get immersed in their life and career 
decisions, and after a while, there’s a 
greater chance that marriage will become 
irrelevant to them.” 

Although AIDS has made marriage 
more attractive to some, cultural factors 
are also making singlehood a viable alter- 
native. For one, today’s society is transient 
and fluid, a factor that may make people 
feel freer to embrace alternatives to tradi- 
tional family life. Single parenthood is also 
gaining acceptance, which may defuse the 
issue of children for some people — you 
no longer have to marry to have kids. And 
as educational opportunities continue to 
expand, the perceived need to “marry up” 
is subsiding. Most important, as more and 
more people become economically self- 
sufficient, the decision to stay single be- 
comes a conscious choice. This is especial- 
ly true among women, who, perhaps sur- 
prisingly, appear to fare better as singles 
than men. 

“More women are satisfied in single 
lifestyles,” says Waelher. “The truth is, 
men are lost without women. To a large 
degree, they’re socialized to establish their 
identity outside the home. They often lack 
a grounding in their own space, and need 
a woman to provide it.” He points out that 
traditionally, the least satisfied group of 
people studied are divorced men, followed 
closely by never-married men. 

Janice Witzel, 47, a psychologist at the 
Family Institute, of Chicago, who has stud- 
ied never-married women over the age of 
40, points out that tests show the mental 
and physical health of men improving with 
marriage. The mental and physical health 
of women in marriages, on the other hand, 
gets worse. Married men, she says, are 
about equal with never-married women. 

Furthermore, the better-educated the 
man is, the more likely he is to get married 
and stay married. For women, the statistics 
are diametrically opposed. Dr. Witzel cites 
one study showing that woman scientists 
— a highly educated, though relatively 
small, sample — are 13 times less likely to 
get married than their male counterparts. 

Some never-married women say they de- 


rive far more satisfaction and intimacy from 
their friendships than men do. Thus, they 
say, women are better equipped to deal with 
the emotional needs of singlehood. “We so- 
cialize boys to be competitive,” says Witzel, 
sounding like she’s right out of Psych 101, 
“and girls to form attachments.” 

“Women are perceived as frail,” adds 
Mary Santos, “but women are survivors. I 
tell my boyfriend all the time, ‘My woman 
friends were here before you. And they’ll 
be here after you, too.’” 


ho succeeds as a satisfied single? 
Waelher cites self-starters who are 
assertive, confident, and resourceful. 
His subjects also tended to be active 
people with a number of hobbies, such as 
sports; most of them were financially inde- 
pendent. But often, he adds, the decision 
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the same time, such words often point to a 
rather narrow, and in some cases highly 
negative, perception of what marriage is 
— or can be — all about. There are many 
people, happily married or not, who be- 
lieve deeply in the potential of marriage, 
and who might accuse confirmed singles 
of being just as risk-averse as they say 
married couples seem to be. Despite its 
bad rap, despite burgeoning divorce statis- 
tics, they see marriage as the most reward- 
ing institution in the world, something to 
work at, something to grow in — a vital, 
gratifying part of life that requires just as 
much hard work and self-awareness to 
pull off successfully as staying single does. 
And indeed, no one should be so cynical as 
to dismiss these people as traditionalists 
who are simply espousing a mainstream 
viewpoint. 

Marriage can work. And despite the dis- 


“WHEN I WAS YOUNG, MY GOAL WAS TO BE THE 
PERFECT WIFE. . . . BUT EVENTUALLY, I REALIZED 
THAT DEVELOPING AS A HUMAN BEING... 
DEPENDED ON HAVING ROOM TO MOVE.’ 


to remain unmarried can have a lot to do 
with one’s personal family history. 

Indeed, however assertive, self-confi- 
dent, and resourceful, everyone — mar- 
ried or not — brings his or her own emo- 
tional baggage to the dance. Jackson, for 
example, points out that her parents’ mar- 
riage was strained (“It wasn’t exactly 
Ozzie and Harriet”), and that coming 
from a not-terribly-harmonious household 
has taught her to think and function inde- 
pendently. “My image of wifehood was not 
a glamorous one,” she says. “I never de- 
veloped that yearning to have a family.” 

Likewise, Santos says her mother died 
when she was in college. If her mother 
were alive today, she says, “I would have 
probably gone the straight-and-narrow 
route to please her, and I’d be bored to 
tears in the suburbs somewhere.” 

Such dismissals.come easily to Santos 
and others who’ve never married. But at 


paraging words of the never-married, most 
unmarfrieds are willing to acknowledge this 
truth. In general, they insist, they have re- 
spect for the institution. And though they 
take a certain defiant pride in their deci- 
sion not to become a part of it, they’re by 
no means on a crusade to rid the world of 
that loathsome matrimonial evil. 

Their point is this: marriage is for some 
people; it’s not for everyone. And given that 
marriage is still fairly widely perceived as the 
“legitimate” lifestyle choice, their position — 
replete with stigma and stereotype — has 
been cheapened and ignored for too long. 
Like staying married and satisfied, staying 
single and satisfied is hard work. Who's to 
say which is more “noble”? The question, to 
them, is irrelevant. It just works. 

Of course, if you buy the cultural notion 
that being alone is the same thing as being 
lonely, then Mary Santos’s claim that she 
loves coming home to her empty apart- 
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ment might sound odd at best, perverse at 
worst. But, she insists, that simple act in- 
volves a challenge and it breeds a certain 
excitement in her life. Some might see it as 
empty space; she sees it as space to fill. 

“When I was young,” says Santos, “my 
goal was to be the perfect wife. That’s what 
I was taught. But eventually, I realized that 
developing as a human being, at least the 
human being I wanted to be, depended on 
having the room to move.” And meeting the 
challenge of making her life work “can be 
the most empowering thing in the world,” 
she says, adding that it will be something 
that keeps her going in her golden years. 

Growing old comes up a lot among the 
never-married. Indeed, the older couple 
provides one of the most potent images of 
marriage — two people who have built a 
life together, survived their battles, 
emerged stronger, and reached a comfort- 
able, loving peace. It’s a winning, poignant 
message, especially given that aging gener- 
ally fosters a greater dependency. 

But almost to a person, the never-mar- 
ried share a similar perspective on a very 
different belief: that marriage, in fact, ac- 
celerates aging. “Marriage drags people 
down,” says Janet. “It becomes a question 
of just spinning your wheels.” 

“I see it on the faces of my married 
friends,” says Santos. “There are scars. 
You get to a certain point, that mid-life- 
crisis point, and you have all these impuls- 
es to do young things again. But if you’re 
married, you probably can’t. You have this 
routine that sort of puts you to sleep, and 
you don’t even realize it.” 

Sally Jackson echoes that sentiment, 
noting that being unmarried allows her to 
stay as “young as she feels like being.” 
That, she says, is worth everything — the 
stigma that society assigns to never-mar- 
ried people; having to rush to get a date 
for an event at the last minute; and a long- 
held peeve, the fact that people tend to ask 
single people very personal questions. 

Such as: “People are very quick to ask, 
‘Are you with anyone? Are you sleeping 
together?’ ” she says. “ ‘How’s that [sex] 
going?’ ” Jackson points out that she’s 
gotten very adept at ending such ex- 
changes. “I usually just come back with, 
‘How’s your marriage working out?’ And 
that’s usually the end of that.” Q 
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“WHY CAN’T I LIVE A HAPPIER LIFE?” 


You may well have psychological and emotional conflicts beyond your control that prevent 
you from taking good care of yourself. 


Anxiety, depression, anger problems, and difficulties getting along with others are all 
symptoms of these conflicts. 


“WHY HASN’T THERAPY 
It’s not your fault. To improve your life in a significant and realistic way, you have to improve 
your self opinion in a significant and realistic way. Most therapists are not trained correctly to 
help you do this. 


“4S THERE HOPE?” 
Absolutely. CPI therapy, quietly developed over 30 years, is a major advance in the theory 
and technique cf psychotherapy. CPI therapists have helped numerous people, many of 
whom have failed to improve with other therapies, live happier lives. 


“HOW CAN I FIND OUT 
You are welcome and encouraged to interview me at no charge, a friendly, low key and 
pleasant way of meeting me and satisfying your curiosity. 
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Newton Center convenient to the Pike, Routes 9 & 128 and the green line. 
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et all people affected by the AIDS 
eyes = virus Can come for social and 
BOSTON emotional support. 
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——_______—____— 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Monday through Friday. 

Or call us at (617) 236-1012 
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SLUG SIGNORINO 


Sometimes when I’m lying on my back looking at the sky or the ceiling or some other 
light-colored background, I swear I can see specks and what look like little threads floating 
by. They seem to move when I move my eyes, leading me to believe they’re actually on my 
eyes. Is there some optical phenomenon that allows us to focus that close? Is there a name 
for this effect? 

Mike P. 
Dallas 


Those specks and threads aren’t on your eyes, silly, they’re in your eyes. Doctors call 
them floaters, muscae volitantes (Latin for “fluttering flies”), or, if they’re in a prosaic 
mood, spots. The specks are variously described as particles, soot, spiders, cobwebs, dark 
streaks, or worms. Just about everybody experiences them, but they’re most common in 
people who are nearsighted. Usually — but not always — they’re harmless. 

The little threads are believed to be the sad remnants of the hyaloid artery, which nour- 
ishes the lens and other parts of the eye during fetal development and then withers away. 
During its brief life, the artery floats in the vitreous humor, the goo that fills the eyeball 
behind the lens. Running from the lens to the back of the eye where the optic nerve comes 
in, the artery reaches the high point of its existence around the third month of develop- 
ment, then starts to atrophy. By the seventh month, blood stops flowing through the 
artery and it gradually disintegrates. Most of the debris disappears by the time you’re 
born, but some of it remains on the scene indefinitely. 

As you get older, the number of floaters in your eyes tends to increase due to the for- 
mation of fibrous clumps and membranes in the vitreous fluid. If things really start to 
slide, the vitreous material may even pull away from the inside of the eyeball, in which 
case what you’re seeing may be crudniks stuck to the back side of your eyeball jelly. Dis- 
gusting, sure, but more or less normal, they tell me. Your vision remains unimpaired. 

But floaters aren’t always harmless. Sometimes they’re errant blood cells resulting from 
hemorrhage of the delicate vessels inside the eye. This can be caused by a good whack to 
the head or by a variety of ailments. A sudden shower of spots, for instance, often accom- 
panied by flashes of light, can signal that you’re about to suffer a detached retina. 

Floaters can also be debris resulting from an eye infection — or worse. I note here in 
my ophthalmology handbook, which needless to say I keep with me always, that some- 
times floaters can be “intraocular parasites” — meaning that what look like flies may ac- 
tually be flies, after a manner of speaking. Fortunately, these are rare. 

Assuming your floaters aren’t caused by some ongoing disease or other problem, they’ll 
generally go away or at least settle out of your line of vision eventually. If not, and if your 
sight is seriously impaired as a result, the vitreous fluid can be surgically drained and re- 
placed with an inert substitute. This is called a vitrectomy, and it’s a bit delicate. If you’re 
checking out surgeons and the guy says, “Sure, I’ll take a stab at it” — think twice. 


e 
In response to your explanation of daylight-saving time (September 27), I have a ques- 
tion: why do we need to change the clock at all? Why don’t we just get up earlier? 


Yeah, right. Besides, this is the 20th century. You do what the clock tells you to do. It’s 
easier for the masterminds behind it all to change the clocks than to retrain the populace. 


Why are farmers against daylight-saving time? 


Because they’re idiots. They claim DST makes them get up when it’s pitch dark. Like 
hell. Farmers can get up when they want (subject to the okay of the cows, of course). Ex- 
cept on market days, they don’t have to be in sync with the rest of us. They just don’t feel 
like resetting the alarm. TFB. 


Is there something you need to get straight? Cécil Adams can deliver the Straight Dope 
on any topic. Write Cecil at the Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 02215. 
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#785 Check maze! 


by Don Rubin 


This week’s puzzle is chess with a twist. Well, actually a 
half-twist — we’re playing on a Mobius strip. 

White to move and mate in two. You can enter your 
solution below. 


White 
if 


Black 





z. 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESESEESESESSSEHSEHESEEEEEESESEESESESESEE eeeecce 


1. Prizes for solving the Puzzle will be Boston Phoenix 
Puzzle Winner T-shirts. 

2. All entries must be received at the Phoenix office 
(addressed to Puzzle #785, Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline 
Avenue, Boston 02215) by noon on Friday, November 22. 
Phoenix employees and their immediate families are ineligible. 

3. In the event of disputes or ties, the judges’ decisions will 
be final and arbitrary. We have only 10 T-shirts to give away 
each week, so when there are more than 10 winners we’ll have 
a lottery. 

4. All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzle page. When 
possible, the answers should be entered on the Puzzle page. 


Name 
Address 











City/Zip 
T-shirt size (S, M, L, XL) 
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Solution #783 


The solutions to “Screen test” follows: 








T-shirts to the following: 


1) Eliz Debarge, Brookline 
2) Rob Alexander, Waltham 
3) Bruce J. Donegan, Haverhill 
4) Paul Porter, Boston 
5) Michael Branicky, Cambridge 
6)  RoyA. Tiano, Watertown 
7) Tony Pinto, Brighton 
8) Robert MacLean, Weymouth 
9) Saren Smolens, Everett 

10) Ryan Krakowsky, Framingham 
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for Women 
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with your personal physician 
call 267-7171. 
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¢ Full Birth Control Services 
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Boston Evening Medical Center 
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Let's Experiment 


ALMA MATER SHOP 
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Get a better view of gallery goings-on in the Phoenix's 
Arts & Entertainment Section. 
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Capital Grille 


Bring on the carnivores 


by Robert Nadeau 


espite recession, health 

concerns, and feminism, 

the revival of upscale 

steakhouses continues. 

The tone is gentleman’s 
club, with a dash of Iron John: the Brob- 
dingnagian tableware at Grill 23; the 
choice of grilling woods at Boodles; the 
raw-meat menu presentation at Morton’s. 
The appeal, I presume, is nostalgic escape 
from recession, health concerns, and femi- 
nism. Probably all three, given the financial 
travails of family steakhouses in the same 
period. And, of course, there remains the 
reality that grilled red meat tastes good to 
most humans. 

Now comes the Capital Grille, whose only 
concession to the ’90s is that it is a sequel: 
the first Capital Grille was opened a year 
ago, in Providence. Hartford and Albany are 
hereby on notice. To the extent that you can 
focus on the protein, the Capital Grille has a 
market niche in dining out with well-heeled 
older relatives from the Midwest: It’s like 
Morton’s, Uncle George, only nicer. Some of 
the trimmings are good as trimmings, but I 
found the wine list overlong 
and overpriced and the 
desserts inferior (and, pro- 
portionately, too cheap). 
These inconsistencies dis- 
solve the suspension of dis- 
belief, and one notices the 
ways in which the Capital 
Grille is a brand-new 
restaurant trying to look 
and feel like an establish- 
ment bastion. 

But the steaks are great. 
The shtick is dry aging in a 
dehumidified, glass-walled 
refrigerator room in the 
front entry, so you confront 
raw meat at the door. The 
dry aging takes off some of 
the surface bloom that 
makes meat look fresh-cut 
to us, but the flavor is very 
good, almost as good as 
Morton’s. We had the 24- 
ounce porterhouse ($24.95) 
to sample both tenderloin 
and sirloin. Cutting and 
cooking a porterhouse is 
something of a trick, be- 
cause the tenderloin side, 
being fattier, cooks more 
quickly. At “medium rare,” 
the one-and-a-half-inch-thick tenderloin 
came medium-rare, leaving the sirloin, of 
the same thickness, rare. Because of the ag- 
ing, the result was the reverse of what usu- 
ally happens: the tenderloin was the better- 
flavored and the sirloin was more tender. 
This would generally argue for filet mignon. 

The appetizer list is quite conservative 
and also runs to protein, mostly in the form 
of cold shellfish. Indeed, there is a cold 
shellfish platter ($26.95) combining raw 
oysters and littlenecks (four each), a cold 
chicken lobster, and five cold poached very 
large shrimp. The oysters (perhaps Cotuits), 
littleneck clams, and shrimp were good, the 
lobster very good. 

Certainly no one will miss anything with 
the fresh grilled swordfish ($18.95), a 
large inch-thick steak from the finest, light- 
est, meatiest swordfish around. If you’ve 
been eating cheap, netted, Pacific sword- 
fish lately, the swordfish will be as big a 
step up as the steak. 

Other food groups are 4 la carte here, 
which means adding $3 or $4 to the entree 
prices if you envision dinner with vegetable 
and potato. The cottage fries and onion 
strings ($3.75) serve three normal people. 
The cottage fries are tasty, skin-on, thick 
potato chips with too much grease and salt, 
just the way you like them. The onion 
strings are like fried excelsior and taste 
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more salty than onion-like, but they are fun. 

Another angle is the Capital Grille pea 
soup ($2.50, $2.95), thick as pease por- 
ridge, with a good taste of ham. The clam 
chowder ($2.95, $3.45) is starchy, too, 
with clams in the mix, but not flavoring the 
broth. Small bowls, both. 

Salad is the best move, especially the 
outstanding Caesar ($3.95). Although the 
salad is made in the kitchen, the romaine 
was still fresh and the dressing had a steely 
core of good olive oil and vinegar, with the 
proper dose of anchovy and parmesan fla- 
vors and dangerous amounts of garlic load- 
ed into the croutons. The spinach salad 
($4.25) had a nicely made, warm dressing 
of real bacon. And although the garden sal- 
ad ($3.95) doesn’t stray much outside the 
lettuce patch , they have a cute trick of giv- 
ing you the blue cheese and Roquefort 
dressings with the vinaigrette in one little 
pitcher and a pot of the cheese on the side. 

The wine list runs to 300 bottles, but has 
almost nothing under $30. There are only 
five half-bottles, priced from $29 to $40! 
Quite a few of the wines are listed without 
vintage years, including a $135 Italian 
cabernet that I certainly wouldn’t order 
without knowing if it was old enough, even 
if it cost $10. You can al- 
ways ask. To get a brand- 
new wine list this expensive 
is somewhat a matter of de- 
sign — just refusing to pick 
anything that doesn’t cost 
enough — and somewhat a 
matter of mark-up. On a few 
of the less-expensive bottles, 
I’d calculate the prices as 2.6 
times retail; many restau- 
rants are satisfied with dou- 
ble retail. Half-bottles usual- 
ly retail for a few dollars 
more than half the price of 
standard bottles, but at the 
Capital Grille, one bottle of 
red was $59, with the half- 
bottle at $40. 

We were charged $4.95 
per glass for house wines 
that, if the waiter dropped 
the correct name, I saw days 
later discounted in a store 
for $6.95 a bottle. And I 
didn’t think they were good 
enough to justify the $6.95 
retail. Capital Grille isn’t the 
only restaurant trying to 
make wine back into a hob- 
by for the super-rich, but I 
promise to yowl about the 
others as well. 

Desserts are the opposite problem, too 
cheap and not good enough. Fresh fruit 
($3.25) is a fruit cup of unripe canteloupe 
and honeydew with two kinds of grapes 
and one strawberry on top. Any Valle’s did 
better. “Death by Chocolate” ($3.95) is 
barely a flesh wound, ordinary chocolate 
cake with a couple of extra layers of frost- 
ing and the outside studded with chocolate 
chips. As for the créme briilée ($3.75), 
people order this in steakhouses because, 
like, why suffer all those years of angina 
when a quick infarct ends it all? In this ver- 
sion, the custard is too thin, though the 
caramel on top is pretty enough. And thin 
coffee ($1.50), for crying out loud. Mean- 
while, tea ($1.50) is a Lipton bag aside a 
tin pot that doesn’t stay hot long enough to 
brew it. 

Service at the Capital Grille is good, 
though you get swarmed a bit at the begin- 
ning. If the desserts were better, I probably 
never would have noticed that the old- 
timey decor is obviously newly purchased 
and mismatched (plaster pineapples on the 
ceiling with recessed spotlights). I also 
think it’s tacky to sell logo souvenirs in a 
brand-new restaurant. Even Frank Sinatra 
singing in the background sounds false, 
though there is documentary evidence that 
this used to be his voice. Q 
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Sunday brunch 
at Johnny D's 


Everything you might not like about music nightclubs is missing at Sun- 
day brunch at Johnny D’s, the usually rockin’ nightspot/restaurant in 
Somerville’s Davis Square. It’s not loud, it’s not congested, it’s not dark. 
Calm-yet-hip music plays quietly in the background, roomy booths and ta- 
bles are well-spaced, the muted overhead light won’t blind your tired eyes, 
and the Sunday papers are available for borrowing at the host’s table. 

The food is good, too. A recent special, eggs Choron, was excellent — a 
delicious variation on eggs Benedict using bernaise instead of hollandaise 
sauce, and served with hash browns, oatmeal, and toast, for $5.99. Home 
fries (nice and spicy, not mushy), oatmeal, and toast are part of the regu- 


lar brunch combos (also $5.99), which feature omelettes, pancakes, 


ila 


Johnny D’s uses challah, the egg-and-butter bread, in its French toast. 


French toast, and blintzes. 
The omelettes come with two 
pancakes. Everything else 


comes with two eggs. 


Sounded promising, but it tasted just like any other French toast and 
wasn’t really hot enough. Pancakes are available in blueberry and buck- 
wheat. The variety of three-egg omelettes is also impressive. Sans combo, 
pancakes are $3.75; omelettes (with fries and toast) are $4.50. 

At noon, the Sunday-brunch menu expands to include mimosas, Bloody 
Marys, and other mid-day pick-me-ups. 

Johnny D’s Uptown Restaurant and Music Club, located at 17 Hol- 
land Street, in Somerville’s Davis Square, serves brunch Sundays from 
9:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. Call 776-2004. 

— Mark Smoyer 


Hash browns 


> “What do they put in these hash browns?” 


The question is posed at Blake’s restaurant (1096 Comm Ave, 
Brighton) several times a week, just after a happy diner completes 
his or her hash browns. They’re big, hot, fresh, and spicier than 
most. And there’s this kick to them. What is it? 

Alas, that’s the $64,000 question (or, in this case, the $1.25 
question). Members of the Blake’s clan 
(a/k/a the Phillos family) are quick to volun- 
teer that they pre-boil their potatoes, brown 
them on a skillet, and add salt, pepper, butter, parsley, oregano, 
and various other “family ingredients” to complete their prodigious 
spuds. But that’s all they’ll say. 

What are these “family ingredients”? Call it a 
top-secret tater trademark. 
To venture a guess, we think it’s dill. 
To venture a proclamation, 


they’re the best hash browns in 


— Mark Leibovich 


ILLUSTRATION BY JAMES KRAUS 
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The following listings, distilled from 


Robert Nadeau’s full-length reviews 


from the past two years, are designed 


to help you plan your nights out. Look- 


ing for a cheap date? A place to cele- 


brate? A place to pig out? Every 


restaurant listed is recommended as 


being among the best in its category. 


The date appearing at the end of 


each entry indicates the year and 


Hours, credit-card, and liquor informa- 


tion are not included, so be sure to 


call ahead. And bear in mind that some 


Note: these constitute only half of 


our complete listings. Watch next 


week for a second set — we'll rotate 


them weekly. 
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BIBA, 272 Boylston St., Boston, 426- 
7878. $16-$24. The restaurant all 
Boston keeps talking about, with a 
vivid combination of bold decor and 
bolder food flavors. Ultra-trendy yet 
informal and frank in its love of fried 
food, strange foodstuffs, and familiar 
foods done as never before. The 
jazzed-up classics can be more fun 
than the Chinese cover versions, but 
it’s all tremendous fun. (9/89) 

DAVIO’S, 5 Cambridge Parkway (Royal 
Sonesta Hotel), East Cambridge, 661 - 
4810. $11-$24 (lunch $7-$13; café 
$6-$13). At last, a Davio’s with park- 
ing. Dress up and have a big night out 
with salt-cod/lobster cakes, home- 


made sausage, excellent pasta, Italian- 
flavor twists on continental entrees of 
duck, lamb, and salmon, glorious veg- 
etable garnishes, and rather good 
desserts. (1/91) 

JASPER’S, 240 Commercial St., 
Boston 523-1126. $20-$37. Luxuri- 
ous and a challenging stew for those 
who equate quality with refinement. 
Old flavors contend with top-quality 
ingredients and techniques. All the 
great meals are illuminating. One of 
the best, most inventive restaurants in 
town. (8/89) 

RISTORANTE MARINO, 2465 Mass Ave, 
North Cambridge, 868-5454. $9-$18. 
At its best, a big loud room full of 
hearty peasant flavors, sourdough 
rolls, grilled meats and vegetables, 
well-handled pasta. Top-flight 
desserts. Big crowds challenge the ser- 
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vice, rush some entrees. Reservations 
only for parties of eight or more. 
(3/91) 


loca hems 


BANGKOK & TOKYO CAFE, 26 Charles 
Street, Beacon Hill, Boston, 723- 
5939. $7 to $10. Basically a Thai 
restaurant, with familiar Japanese 
dishes along for spice relief. Fine 
soups, satay, green curries. Average 
performance on pad Thai, fried appe- 
tizers, and seafood medleys. (8/91) 
CHEF CHOW’S HOUSE, 354 Chestnut 
Hill Ave., Brighton, 566-2275. $4- 
$10. Not a top-notch Mandarin- 
Szechuan restaurant, but a big step up 
for Cleveland Circle. Go for steamed 
ravioli, spicy dishes, and General 
Gau’s chicken. (8/90) 

CRYSTAL RESTAURANT, 460-464 Mass 
Ave, Central Square, Cambridge, 576- 
1550. $4-$13. A lengthy menu with 
important concentrations in spicy 
Szechuan dishes, seafood in all provin- 
cial styles, and cold appetizers. Splen- 
did red-sauce (“hong shill”) eggplant. 
Stick with specialties. (6/90) 

HAILER’S DRUG STORE, 674 Centre St., 
524-4450. $4-$7. An established 
drugstore lunch counter, strictly from 
Archie and Veronica, adds a Domini- 
can cook for hearty stews. Miguelina 
tends to make only a dish or two each 
day, but be there if it’s her oxtail 
soup-stew or that rice casserole thing 
with pork trimmings. (9/91) 

JEAN’S FAMILY RESTAURANT/PUPUSE- 
RIA QUINTANILLA, 3383b Washington 
Street, Jamaica Plain, 522-9680, 522- 
3959, 983-0920. $6-$12. Salvadoran 
pupusas, tamales, arroz negro, shrimp 
soup join a standard sub-and-pizza 
menu. With bottled beer. And cook- 
ies-and-cream ice cream. Also pretty 
authentic fajitas. Pleasant place that 
aims to please on a Pan-American ba- 
sis. (9/91) 

RISTORANTE LA QUESTURA, One Arca- 
dia Place (195 Adams St., just off 
Dorchester Ave.), Dorchester, Field’s 
Corner, 287-9456. $10-$19. Fine 
Italian dinner in a jail cell. The base- 
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ment holding tank of the former 
Dorchester municipal building has 
been converted into a series of posh, 
semi-private dining rooms. Italian 
food a step up for the under-restau- 
ranted neighborhood. (1/91) 
SORENTO’S ITALIAN GOURMET, 86 Pe- 
terborough St., Boston, West Fenway, 
424-7070. $6-$10. A (somewhat yup- 
pie) neighborhood pizza parlor with 
food better than most “Northern Ital- 
ian” cafés. The secret is a short list of 
top ingredients worked into al dente 
pastas, delectable calzones and pizzas, 
and a couple of creamy sauces. 
(11/90) 

STARS OCEAN CHINESE SEAFOOD 
RESTAURANT, 70-72 Kilmarnock St., 
Boston, West Fenway, 236-0384 or 
236-0161. $5-$13. One of the best 
downscale Chinese restaurants outside 
Chinatown. Nifty Peking ravioli with a 
sharp Vietnamese dip, homemade 
spring rolls, fancy Shanghai duck, 
house special soup full of fresh good- 
ies, generous shrimp plates. (2/91) 


fun Foon 


BLUE WAVE,142 Berkeley St., South 
End, Boston, 424-6711. $7-$15. 
Thoroughly post-modern Millies and 
their pals are flocking to this loud 
(LOUD!) café and grill. Good and 
moderately priced, especially if one 
sticks to entrees and desserts. Go for 
grilled stuff and Mexican flavors on 
the former, multi-chocolate options 
on the latter. Great salads. (4/91) 
CACTUS CLUB, 939 Boylston St., Back 
Bay, Boston, 236-0200. $7-$11. The 
unifying theme is dinner as tourism, 
and the commitment to regional fla- 
vors is only sauce deep. But they do 
use real coriander, and the fried 
prairie oysters are delicious in addi- 
tion to affording the opportunity for 
various smutty jokes. (6/89) 

CAFFE LAMPARA, 916 Comm Ave 
(near BU Bridge), Boston, 566-0300. 
$6-$14. Top-shelf Italian flavors at 
distinctly moderate prices. Make sure 
you get something that has the fried 
polenta on it. Also great lentil soup, 


Il 


fine salads, a class antipasto, well- 
sauced pastas, and a knockout hazel- 
nut-chocolate dessert — zuccotto. 
Big, a little loud, lots of fun. (5/91) 
CAMBRIDGE BREWING COMPANY, Build- 
ing 100, One Kendall Square, East 
Cambridge, 494-1994. $5-$8. A brew 
pub with excellent ales, working back 
from the outstanding “Charles River 
Porter.” The food is secondary, and 
better when it stays that way. Loud 
setting, pretty sedate, MIT-ish crowd. 
(7/89) 

ENZO RISTORANTE D'ITALIA, 329 Har- 
vard St., Coolidge Corner, Brookline, 
277-1288. $8-$17 (lunch, $4-13). 
Pretty seriously delicious upscale Ital- 
ian food in a less than seriously com- 
fortable setting. Don’t miss the home- 
made soups, especially Italian-style 
chowder, the big antipasto “Enzo,” 
the saltimbocca, or anything grilled. 
Solid pastas and gelati, too. Old-fash- 
ioned-enough tone for you to dress up 
for dinner, or not. (9/91) 

THE RATTLESNAKE BAR, 384 Boylston 
St., Boston Back Bay, 859-8555. $6- 
$14. Loud-bar ambiente attracts a 
young crowd to this second-floor din- 
ing room and roof deck. Food is Mex- 
ican and Argentine, with a Brazilian 
style, and nods to Tex-Mex and New 
West. Dress fancy-casual and eat bet- 
ter than usual. Good bets: creamy 
chicken cilantro, shrimp mole verde, 
and black-bean soup. Green salsa over 
red. (7/91) 

SPASSO, 160 Comm Ave, Back Bay, 
Boston, 536-8656. $7 to $13. Better 
than average (and sometimes excep- 
tional) Italian eats, featuring an enor- 
mous menu that’s good for sharing. 
Atmosphere doesn’t live up to the 
food, but a good place to drop in with 
pals and split a designer pizza and a 
few entrees. Wonderful desserts. 
(9/91) 


CHEAP Dares 


INDIAN GLOBE, 474 Mass Ave, Central 
Square, Cambridge, 868-1866. $6- 
$9. Not the first Indian restaurant in 

Continued on page 12 
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Central Square, but a good one: cheap 
even by Indian-restaurant standards, 
with good tandoori, a number of vege- 
tarian curries, a variety of breads, fine 
fried appetizers, excellent chutneys 
and pickles. (2/90) 

INDIA SAMRAAT, 51a Mass Ave, Boston 
Back Bay, 247-0718. $6-$8. Small, 
sparsely decorated, and running to 
small entrees, but the veteran chef has 
a firm hand on the standard curries 
and a few surprises on the condiment 
tray. Homemade cheese sparks the 
vegetarian list; lamb jalfrozie and 
chicken tikka masala for richly fla- 
vored sauces. Great tea. (3/91) 

PHO DAKAO, One Stuart St., Boston 
Chinatown, 338-4663. $4-$12. A 
pleasant, no-frills stop for bowls of 
pho, the Vietnamese beef soup, and 
some tasty salads and grills, as well as 
highly flavored stir-fries and noodle 
plates. Don’t miss the beef with 
sesame and rice threads, grilled beef- 
onion roll-ups with all the fixings for 
rolling them into appetizers. Bilingual 
menu and staff. (5/91) 

SAMI’S MIDDLE EASTERN CUISINE, 4197 
Washington St., Roslindale Square, 
323-2799. $3-$8. The long-awaited 
sit-down expansion of the 24-hour fe- 
lafel king of the medical area. Actual- 
ly, the felafel is bland, but the schwar- 
ma is the authentic, real-meat kind 
from Lebanon. Looks like a sub shop, 


but with Middle East flavors. (8/91) 
TIJUANA, 164 Broadway, Chelsea, 
884-7494; 290 Somerville Ave., 
Union Sq., Somerville, 628-7494. $7- 
$13. Cheap Mexican restaurants with 
largely Latin staff and (in Chelsea) 
clientele. The Tex-Mex food is 
mediocre, except for good chili con 
carne. Try funkier dishes from farther 
south: jalisco tamale, puerco adobado, 
molotitos, or the no-spice fried dishes 
like pollo a la tijuana done up in corn 
flakes. Both have uniformed mariachis 
playing and singing Friday through 
Sunday, and they’re a trip. (8/89) 
T.J.’S TAQUERIA, 690a Washington 
St., Brookline, 734-8226. $2-$5. 
Slightly yuppified, take-out version of 
a Mexican fast-food stand, with most 
of the spirit and corn/chili flavors but 
perhaps too little grease. The machaca 
(beef and egg) and carnitas (chopped 
pork) were the most Mexican-tasting 
of the seven fillings — try them on 
tostadas. Don’t skip the soups. About 
eight seats make this a restaurant, al- 
most. (5/90) 


Romance 


AZITA RISTORANTE, 560 Tremont St., 
Boston, South End, 338-8070. $8- 
$13. Pretty-in-pink yet moderately 
priced addition to the South End. 
Comfort food with Italian names: 
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veal-and-potato stew, grilled chicken, 
small steaks. Small portions make it 
feminine. Some of the real Italian food 
lacks garlic, all the better for your 
purposes. (2/91) 

BUONICONTI’S, 143 First St., Cam- 
bridge, 491-3663. $8-$16. A former 
Davio’s chef works a variation on the 
upscale-Italian formula, with an abun- 
dant menu at slightly lower prices and 
with better desserts. Looks like a muf- 
fler shop outside, but worth dressing 
up for a lingering evening inside. 
(4/91) 

DAVIO’S CAFE, 204 Washington St., 
Brookline Village, 738-4810. $11- 
$20. Remarkably good North Italian 
food amid high-concept architecture. 
Gourmet pizzas, salads, veal chops, 
braised lamb shanks, rib steaks, and 
superlative decaf espresso and cap- 
puccino. Some crowding and noise. A 
bit dressy. (2/89) 

GIUFFRE’S RESTAURANT, 50 Salem St. 
(corner of Cross St.), North End, 
Boston, 523-8541. $9-$18. Surprise: 
it’s one of the most romantic settings 
in Boston, beautifully redone with an 
impressive view of downtown. No sur- 
prise: the seafood is excellent, and the 
blackboard specials give you luxury 
dining at fish-house prices. (2/91) 
GYOSAI, 200 State St. (Marketplace 
Center), second floor, Boston, 345- 
0942. $12-$27 (lunch, $7-$11). A 
quiet spot amid Quincy Market, 
pitched to Japanese tourists but ro- 
mantic at night. Impeccable, consis- 
tent but not that flashy. Try sashimi, 
sushi, broiled seafood and meat dishes 
(good kabeyaki eel), tempura, noo- 
dles, soups and all the little things. 
Pricy but pretty. (12/90) 

788 MAIN STREET, 798 Main St., Cen- 
tral Square, Cambridge, 492-9500. 
$14-$25. A great restaurant, with su- 
perlative ingredients, an emphasis on 
New England country flavors, and a 
style we call “high-taste minimalism.” 
High-lights: the signature grilled flat- 
bread with Hubbardston chévre and 
sun-dried tomatoes, and maple corn- 
bread pudding with dried cherries. 
(5/91) 





NOVEMBER 





15, 1991 


P\c-ours 


BEIJING Ill, 1366 Beacon St., Coolidge 
Corner, Brookline, 277-1011, 277- 
1022. $6-$12. Frankly suburban 
Szechuan, satisfying the middlebrow 
taste for generous platters of aptly 
fried food, inexpensive. Specialities: 
scallion pancake, General Gau’s 
chicken, and sesame beef. Don’t order 
anything arty and you will be mightily 
pleased. (9/89) 

EL REY RESTAURANT, 279 Broadway, 
Cambridge, 661-9588. $7-$12. Nice 
little spot for Mexican and a few Sal- 
vadoran dishes. Not great with the en- 
chiladas or refried beans, but cheap, 
filling, and tasty shrimp dishes, chick- 
en mole, bistec ranchero, and fine pa- 
pusas salvadorenas. (3/91) 
INTERNATIONAL RESTAURANT, 3160 
Washington St., Jamaica Plain, 522- 
7410. $5-$12, most $6. Fabulous 
food, enormous portions, cheap, too 
— just get used to thinking of Do- 
minican cooking as the Italian food of 
the Caribbean. Savory, distinctive 
stews and sauces and soups, notable 
versions of fish in escabeche, carne 
cerdo con berenguena, mondongo. 
Matchless rice and beans and fried 
plantain “side dishes.” (1/91) 

IZZY’S SUB SHOP, 169 Harvard St., 
Cambridge, 661-3910. $3-$6. Cheap, 
plentiful, and clean dinners in a some- 
what bland Puerto Rican style, which 
therefore favors the soups. A big case 
of fried savories for the nostalgic and 
a large, fun selection of imported soft 
drinks at honest prices. Some dishes 
and drinks from Jamaica and the Do- 
minican Republic as well. (5/90) 

LAS PALMAS, 162 Park St. (corner of 
Central and Hawthorne), Chelsea, 
884-4349. $5-$10. Colombian cook- 
ing is mild-flavored, meat-and-pota- 
toes (and seafood), and generous for 
the price. A well-translated menu and 
a visibly clean kitchen should reassure 
anyone. Repeat after me: steak, fried 
fish, enormous bowls of soup, to- 
stones, plato montanero, chorizo 








sausage, and excellent coffee. (9/89) 
MAMA JULIA RESTAURANT, 54 Ben- 
nington St., East Boston Central 
Square, 568-9020. $4-$9. Not two 
blocks from the tunnel tollbooths, and 
you’re in Colombia, though good Sal- 
vadoran pupusas are also on the 
menu. Clean, with incredibly cheap, 
enormous, delicious soups. Nifty corn 
cuisine, and huge platters of meat and 
potatoes and rice and beans and fried 
yucca or fried plantains. (1/91) 
MIKE’S GREASY SPOON, Washington 
St. at Mass Ave, South End, Boston, 
536-1234. $3-$6. Honest, simple, 
American cooking — whole roast 
turkeys sliced onto the turkey plates, 
actual broth in the seafood chowder, 
corn-based muffins, and real fried 
chicken. Even what’s mediocre is 
mediocre in a traditional, satisfying 
way, like powdery potatoes with the 
classic brown gravy. (12/90) 


Low-Cost Luxury 


CAFE SUISSE, Lafayette Hotel, 1 
Lafayette Place, Boston, 451-2600. 
$10-$14. Presently serves one of the 
best modern-cuisine meals in Boston, 
lunch only. Creativity of the Marquis 
de Lafayette dining room has gone 
into even the most familiar sandwich- 
es; pretty place; great service. (8/91) 
OCEAN WEALTH, 8 Tyler St., China- 
town, Boston, 423-1338, -1339. $5- 
$14. Authentic Cantonese treatments, 
with the added novelty of exotic 
species such as eel, giant Pacific clams 
and oysters, and Dungeness crabs. 
Quite moderate prices considering the 
upscale decor and betuxed service. 
Chef’s special duck is a fine platter of 
land food, too. (12/90) 


THE HOT-AND-SOUR LINE 


if you have had a bad experience with 
one of the restaurants listed, let us 
know. Contact the Hot and Sour Line, c/e 
Robert Nadeau, the Boston Phoenix, 126 
Brookline Avenue, Boston 02215. 

















in Bountiful 








FUZZI 
FEAST 
NIGHTS 


Monda 
throu 





It's the BEST 
BANG 


During Feast Nights, each guest pre- 
| senting this coupon receives a 
complimentary coffee and dessert l 
when ordering any Pizza, Pasta or 
| Specialty item. | 


HOLIDAY REMINDER...ALLOW SFUZZI TO CATER 
YOUR CHRISTMAS AFFAIRS! 
sfuz2t at the Atrium 
300 Boylston Street - Chestnut Hill 965-7707 


Wednesday 
5:30 - 10:00PM 


and BIGGEST 


for your BUCK 
..and it's a BLAST. 


sFUzz 


Family-style dining where family & triends 
can enjoy Antipasti, Pastas, Pizzas and Specialties served 
atters for sharing and priced for savings. 


So stop by from 5:30 - 10:00 PM Monday through 
ednesday for a fun feast at sfUzZ21 





















































LOTIIOd o Lott IO¢d . LOlIIOd 
, ferrie 
a 
G) P Wherever You Go, 
Nothing Goes Better. 
DINING GUIDE : 
E . BER 
aserendipityMMa3 “ 
Tableside Magic ; 
- Every Thursday Home of the famous : 
= 7pm -9pm “Biggie Burger” & “Ott Dog”. fis 
c Sunday Super luncheon sandwiches 
A Live Jazz Brunch & munchies by day, 3 
Serendipity 3. dancing & “heart-stopping” 
Because life is too short festivities by night. 
2 to eat boring food. 227-9373 - 
mm _ Reservations. Call 523-2339 —_| AT FANEUIL HALL MARKETPLACE ¢ fits 
fem © AT FANEUIL HALL MARKETPLACE @ “e 
- Lily's casual fare offers patrons ij 
= cuisine with open air, : 
aa Complete Lobster Dinner. — cae Enloy S 
Special this evening 2 ae 
° for only $19.95. specialties including Shrimp 
Resrvations Suggested Pan Roast, Fusilli with Chicken, 
720-5570 “Lip Smackin’” sweets with i 
* AT FANEUIL HALL MARKETPLACE ¢| indoor and outdoor seating. 
720-5580 5 
e ATFA*@UILE ‘LMAR’FTPLACE of 
Perries Perriel ime Ber . 
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THANKSGIVING AT 
THE CHARLES HOTEL. 


Give Thanks 


In Bountiful Fashion. 





BENNETT ST. 


me CAFE 





A Thanksgiving Feast awaits you at The Charles 
Hotel’s Bennett St.. Cafe! Famous for it’s 
bountiful Sunday Brunch, Bennett St. celebrates 
Thanksgiving with a fabulous buffet dinner, 
complete with Traditional Roast Turkey, 
Mushroom Stuffing, and Cinnamon-Orange- 
Cranberry Relish. Perfect for the family and 
friends, reservations required. Please call 
617-661-5005 for reservations. 


If the pilgrims had only known what wonderful 
surprises were to be found in Harvard Square! 
Enjoy Thanksgiving at Rarities, where Chef Steve 
Rosen and his staff will create the most 
delectable Tom Turkey ever. Dinner is available 
Spm-8pm, reservations suggested. Please call 
617-661-5050 for more information. 





THE 
CHARLES 
HOTEL 


IN HARVARD SQUARE 


One Bennett Street © Cambridge, MA 02138 ¢ (617) 864-1200 














What's New on Video? Check It Out in 
Next Week’s Issue of the Phoenix's Video Supplement. 














HEP 
WANTED 


The Phoenix is the perfect place to advertise your 
job openings, because thousands of people, 
including 250,000 college students look to the 
Phoenix Classifieds every week. So when you fil 
space in the Phoenix Classifieds, you could fill that 


position! To place your ad, call 
HELP 


267-1234 = 


Phoenix cuassireos 











| ® 





Do you havea match ¢% Do you 
come here often 2 Can you teil 
metne time? Havent we met 
Somewhere % So what Kindof 
work cdo you dot Can I buy 
youadrinw§ Hi! Lm Ron. Say, 
what's thar youre cle intring 2 








Don't you think it's time you tried 
the Phoenix Personals? 


There's never been a better 
time to try the Phoenix Person- 
als! If you haven't seen the 
Phoenix Personals lately, you 
don't know who you've been 
missing. Right now. we have 
more personals than ever. So 
what are you waiting for? Take 
a look at the new expanded 
personals section in Styles to 
respond to personal ads right 
now. 


on wo 
real 


To listen and respond to Phoenix Personals right now call 


1-976-3366 


(call costs $1.50 per minute) 





Outside the 617 & 508 area codes call 1-900-370-2015 





Phoenix 














PERSONAL CALL® 
The Phone Call That Could Change Your Life! 














— _ 
























Everett Music and The Boston Phoenix... Sixty-Eight 
Years of presenting music to you. Congratulations 


Boston Phoenix on 25 years of Rockin "N" Rollin 




















BOB DYLAN 
B ‘ alt 
if ee ally, c 
(rare & unreleased| ms 


1961 199] 


3 CD's or 3 Cassettes 


58 Original bs 
Unreleased Masters 4 
3'2 Hours Of Music ; = 
(digitally mastered) Bes 


72 P. Book 
Rare Photos 
coma my 


36.95 3CD set 
25.95 3 cass set 


BARBRA STREISAND 

















Aw 
BARBRA STREISAND 


Just for the record... 


A SPECTACULAR MUSICAL AUTOBIOGRAPHY TOLD 
IN 90 SONGS AND A 92-PAGE BOOKLET 











wis 


57.95 4CD set 
42.95 4 cass set 





To go along with our Low Sale Prices we have the Largest sel 


RECORDS © TAPES © MUSIC VIDEOS * COMPACT DISCS 


eVERET 


30 Norwood Street - Everett - MA 02149 


Largest Selection of CD's 

@ Free Special Order Service 
¢ Free Layaway 

¢ Parking 











ULTIMATE 4-CD/CASSETTE BOXED SET 
90 Songs, Chart Hits, 4 New Songs 
& Previously Unissued Recordings 


Cotumbua L 


39.95 4CD set 
22.95 4 cass set 


TONY BENNETT 


FORTY YEARS: 
wot97 TONY BENNETT 


87 SONGS SPANNING 40 YEARS! &. 











nme inctuding: 
| LEFT MY HEART IN SAN FRANCISCO 
| WANNA BE AROUND/ BECAUSE OF YOU 
RAGS TO RICHES 


” oe 
% 





45.95 4CD set. 
35.95 4 cass set 









The long awaited Phil 
Spector Box Set is here! 
It also includes a 96 page 
book and Phil Spector's 
Classic Rock-n-Roll 
Christmas Album. 


ON SALE 


59,95 42.95 


cd set 





ELVIS PRESLEY 
ELVIS PRESLEY 


The Lost Album 








mecomos : abnkKco RECORDS 





4 cass set 





ELVIS PRESLEY 
















eRe 


Full jored: 
Ceca ~ | 


aes 

















m<e ELVIS PRESLEY 
@ 4% Collectors Gold 


50 newly remastered tracks on 3 CDs 
48 p ly i dp at, ~~ 




















10.95 CD 29.95 3 CD set 
6.95 cass 19.95 3 cass 
THE GUESS WHO} | SAM COOKE 
THE GUESS | WHO SAM COOKE 
eae ** The — was m3 —. hy wa <=: | 












Patent is tees 
ee 

















8.95 CD 
4.95 cass 


die 45's anywhere! | 
















Great Sounds... Past and Present 


617-389-1220 


© Largest Selection of cassette singles 


© Gift Certificates 

@ Mail order available 

* Hours, Sun12-5 
Mon-Sat 9-9 

















european health spa 


@ personalized figure/fitness analysis 
e heated swimming pool 

e hot whirlpool 

e sauna 

e steam 

@ eucalyptus room 

e state-of-the-art excercise equipment 
@ private lockers 

e aerobics 

e low impact 

e back strengthening 

e aqua fitness 





OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK e START NOW FOR NEW YEAR'S 





1359 Washington Street ¢ West Newton 
a Ts ew fo rc lo. 





| ‘SKI FASHION 

| x SPECTACULAR! 

it with 
‘BARBARA ALLEY’S 
1 : Broadway Dance 

Company 


FOR BEGINNERS 
; on the 
‘Rossignol/Killington 

) Ski Slope. 


$5,000,000. 


New York, NY 10011 212-242-6582 ¢ FAX 212-691-0181 


Produced by BEWI Productions, 80 Eighth Avenve, Suite 1102, 


-EXPERIENCE 

'* THE EXTREME 
with the 
EGAN BROS. 
America’s Top 


B Extreme Skiers 


SKI EQUIPMENT 
HEADQUARTERS! 
See the latest in 


LE5I Snowboards, Skis 
eq. Boots, Bindings 


“ae” and other 


flies) ‘skiing accessories. 


° 
= * 23 
. 
eee th 
o 
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Qaiesssificds 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX CLASSIFIEDS 


WOMEN 
a 


enjoys aauike. theater, out- 
doors. Seeks successful, 
healthy man, 30-42, for 
friendship/marriage. @ 
3409 (exp 12/4) 


2 prof SWF 29, 30, looking 
for 2 SWM for fall hikes, x- 
country skiing, Irish coffee, 
dancing and other assorted 
adventures. Got a friend? 
Give us a call. @® 3189 (exp 
11/20) 


2 prof SWF 29, 30, looking 
for 2 SWM for fall hikes, x- 
country skiing, Irish coffee, 
dancing and other assorted 
adventures. Got a friend? 
Give us a call. @® 3048 (exp. 
11/20) 


2 prof SWF 29, 30, looking 
for 2 SWM for fall hikes, x- 
country skiing, Irish coffee, 
dancing and other assorted 
adventures. Got a friend? 
Give us a call. @ 8318 (exp 
12/11) 


LE DATE DARE 
Two DouBLs ATE We've got 
unconventional smarts, 
looks, and lives? What about 


you? @® 8239 (exp 11/20) 


30, Something of a romantic, 

seeks male to share cynism, 

py! and general angst. 
5057 (exp 11/20) 


30, SWF highly attractive, 
fun-loving, dancing, hiking, 
spiritual, outdoorsy. #® 81 
(exp 11/20) 


34 year old unemployed 
woman who misses having 
co-workers and seesd self 
as state supported artisan 
seeks 24-38 year old man for 
sportstalk, unexpensive 
ae and/or col- 
laboration 3898 (exp 
11/20) 


ACTIVE & AMIABLE 

SWF-Slim, 5'7", attractive, 
articulate professional 
who's well educated, well 
travelled-seeks 5'10"' or 
taller. similar WASP (40-52) 
for sharing con- 
vivialconversation over cof- 
fee or chablis. For culture, 
country. and caring. Note & 
photo to POB 926, Boston 
02103. @® 3330 (exp 12/4) 


























A SEEKER ; 
pe SP eee: attractive 
OW 5'9". Drawn to 
ocean, ardening, writing, 
kids. Likes art, history, 
archaeology, left-of-center 
politics, seeks kind man 
5'10"'+ 33-42. Extra points 
for artist, Englishman, 

beard. @® 3302 (exp 11/27) 





ATALL SJF 
Slim and intelligent. Swim- 
mer, hiker, photographer. 
31, 5'9, seeks a special SJM, 
5'9+. @® 3391 (exp 12/4). 


Athletic, professional 
woman seeking athletic pro- 
fessional man. Intelligence 
preferred!! A meeting of the 
minds is desired, as the 
pathway to other doors. @ 
3271 (exp 12/11) 








ATHLE 

Tall, attractive, energetic 
SWF 30 enjoys long distance 
bicycling, fine arts, figure 
skating, micro-philanthropy, 
spontaneity, WFNX, ballet, 
reading and singin’ thee 
blues. Quests attractive 
SWM, 28-36 with similarities. 
No smokers, sofa spuds or 
muscle-bound airheads 
need reply. @® 3278 (exp 
11/27) 


ATTN: MR. RIGHT 
Fiesty, affectionate, over- 
educated SWF, 28, 5'9", 
Blonde/green seeks in- 
= nt, cuddly SWM. @# 

(exp 12/4) 


ATTN: YOUNG MEN 
SWF 20 college student en- 
joys Mexican food, long 
walks, dancing, outdoors, 
camping, seeks SWM 20-24 
with common interests. &® 
8238 (exp 11/20) 


Attractive DWF, 38, with zest 
for life, looking for spirited 
man who's willing to go the 
distance, to reach the un- 
reachable stars and aspires 
to find his true love. PO Box 
297. Newton, MA 01266 #® 
8299 (exp 11/27) 


Attractive F 30s, seeks 

friendship with educated 

owe healthy M a 
4. @ 8301 (exp 11/20) 


Attractive, intelligent, 
athletic. SJF, 31, 5’8", wel- 
comes a special SJM, who 
enjoys the outdoors, for 
friendship, fun, family. @ 0 
5109 (exp 11/20) 




















ADVENTUROUS 
Beautiful intelligent pro- 
fessional SJF 34 seeks 


handsome sincere fun pro- 
fessional SJM 33-40 for 
commited relationship. @& 
8254 (exp. 11/20) 


Affectionate, sincere. 
honest. DWF early 40's 
seeks attentive, caring male 
@ 8973 (exp 11/20) 








AFFINITY 

SJF, 5°10". 30, senses fed 
with alternative music, film. 
ethnic foods seeks open- 
minded. honest, somewhat 
Spiritual man to explore lifes 
offerings. @® 3291 (exp 
11/27) 


AFRICAN PRINCE? 
Unconventional WF 33, uni- 
versity professor. seeks lib- 
eral. adventurous, — 
African man for ful 
times. @ 3168 (exp fio) 


ALL GOOD THINGS 
Educated, slim, attractive, F 
46 into people, arts. nature 
health. seeks counterpart for 
all good things. &® 3867 
(exp. 11/20) 


ALTERNATIVE ROCK 
SF. very attractive, seeking 
fit. literate, misically ob- 
sessed SM over 5'8" and 
30+. @® 8302 (exp 11/20) 


ALTERNATIVE ROCK 
Very attractive SF, fit fun 
seeks SM 31+us. attractive 
hip. musically obsessed 
(alternative/progressive) 
liberal to left, preferably 
educated or literate, non- 
balding. 5'7+us. @® 3910 
(exp. 11/20) 

















AN ANGEL 
Intelligent, SWF, built like an 
angel. 6 tall, seeks equally 
intelligent. equally angelic, 
much taller SWM, 25-30, for 
heavenly times together. & 
3803 (exp. 11/20) 


Attractive SWF seeks slim, 
intelligent SWM, 6’, 40, likes 
sailing. @® 8110 (exp 11/20) 





AUTUMBLE. 
Attractive woman; 33, down 
to earth, creative, with quiet 
strength. enjoys autumn, 
outdoors, weekends away, 
folk, blues, classical, friends. 
seeks caring, emotionally 
mature man for inter- 
dependent long-term reia- 
tionship. @@® 3816 (exp 
11/20) 


AUTUMN MORNING 
Cute, slim SWF seeks SWM., 
28-35. Likes alternative rock, 
country/western, ae 
films. ethnic restaurants 
8307 (exp 11/27) 


AUTUMN ROMANCE 
Attractive, warm, caring 
SJW. 46. with many interests 
including hiking, personal 
growth, and progressive 
politics. would love to meet 
psychologically inclined M, 
30s-40s to explore possible 
relationship. PO Box 290 
Cambridge 02140. @® 8338 
(exp 11/27) 


BACKWORDS 
Suodnatnops, tnegilletin, 
suoromuh, citfacraf. etihw 
elamef dim sytnewt, skees 
ralimis elam rof pihsdneirf 
Srekoms K.O. @® 5052 (exp 
11/20) 


BASEBALL’S OVER 
Need a new interest? SWF 
35. brainy, athletic, 5'6''/120, 
seeks Outdoorsy intellectual 
who's into food 3305 
(exp 11/27) 


BEAUTIFUL WOMAN 
Alive, alert, intelligent, 39, 
with kids, cats, humor and 
incredible zest for living. 
seeks relationship with well- 
established fortyish man 
with sense of humor and 
love of achieving impossible 
dreams! @® 3972 (exp 11/20) 




















An honest, successful 
gentleman, young or middie- 
aged is wanted to marry an 
attractive classical type of 
model, actress and singer 
@® 8095 (exp 11/20) 


ANNE RICE FAN? 
SBF, 21, plump yet attract- 
ive. heavy metal, diverse. in- 
telligent. You - long hair, in- 








telligent? @@® 8286 (exp 
12/4) 
ANY CULTURE/RACE 


Attractive female, 46, into 
health. outdoors. affection 
good conversation, quality 
relationships seeks partner 
any race/culture 3003 
(exp-11/20) 


ofhe YOU EDUCATED 
+, Offbeat and togther? 
Swe 23, new to area, mod- 
ern dancer seeks interesting 
& happy man. @® 8127 (exp 
11/20) 








ARTIST/HEALER 
Seeks accomplished 
passionate, secure, tall, FIT 
ATTRACTIVE, therapized 
playmate 35-50. Box 126, 
Newton, MA 02195. @® 3324 
(exp 11/27) 





BEETLEJUICE 
Lydia with red hair seeks 
cute oddball, 19-25, for fun. 
niteow!, FNX, alternative. No 
attitudes. @® 8218 (11/20) 





BEWARE 
Unforgetable, laughter, legs. 
brains in words, theatre 
book stores. and cafes seek- 
= tall intellectual or artsy 

3109 (exp. 11/20) 





BIRD OWNER? 
Carless on orange line. soft- 
ware professional, 36, likes 
good design. cfafts. nature 
working Out. comedy & mys- 
tery on A&E. | don't smoke 
drink, tan or ski. Zaijian. @ 
3046 (exp 11/20) 


BLACKSATINLACE 
Classy, attractive, foxy, vol- 
uptuous, DWF, ash-biond 
seeks tall Black male lover 
long term friendship. @ 
3359 (exp 12/4) 


BLUES NO AZZ 
independent 7, seeks 
SB/WM 27- 3 iui music 
movies and more. For fun 
friendship, romance. @ 
8210 (exp. 11/20) 











FOR INFORMATION CALL: 267-1234 Display Advertising 859-3207 


NOVEMBER 15-NOVEMBER 21, 1991 


with Personal Call 


OWLER HATS? 
SF 30 seeks intelligent, witty 
Partner to discuss important 
matters: Harold and Maude, 
The Unbearable Lightness 
of Being, Wittgenstein, Roll- 
ing Rocks, full moons and 
root beer floats. POB 
120869 Boston 02112. @ 
3044 (exp 11/20) 


CALIFORNIA WOMAN 
Enjoy movies, romantic din- 
ners, and dancing? 
telligent, progressive SWF 
seeking SM 30+ to share 
these pleasures. @® 3156 
(exp 11/20) 


CAPPECCINO 
SJF 28 attractive fit witty 
proseceanes seeks hand- 
some fit outgoing guy to 
linger over co cole. ° Xo80 
(exp 11/27) 











CHIC LADY 
Attractive, slim, brunette, 
professional, SWF 33 likes 
travel, arts, tennis, skiing, 
seeks similar SWM 31-3! 
® 3300 (exp 11/27) 





COUCH POTATO7!? 
Attractive, tall, overweight 
WF musician seeks tall WM 
who loves movies, music, 
home-cooked meals, chil- 
dren bubble baths and read- 
ing. @® © 5121 (exp 11/27) 


COUNTRY GIRL 
Tall, slim, attractive, Preppy! 
33. athletic, sports-minded, 
Penn State MBA/English. 
Trumpet player, 18th century 
buff, thinks Mid-Westerners 
are great! Family-minded. 
Seeks similar man. 5°11''+ 
@ 3850 (exp 11/20) 


CREATIVE IMP 
Happy, attractive, petite 
(brown/blue-green), active. 
passionate, sincere, un- 
conventional, incurably ro- 
mantic, DWF 34. Pro- 
fessional by day-P.T. art- 
ist/designer, who loves 
jazz/classical music, in- 
tellectually stimulating con- 
versatons and exploring 
life's genuine pleasures 
Seeks handsome. tallish, 
32-42ish professional, self 
caring but not self involved. 








emotionally and physically. 


healthy, non-smoking. 
gentle but zany S/DWM for a 
mutually supportive long 
term committed relationship 
© 5147 (exp 12/4) 


CREATIVE SPIRIT 
I'm the -one in the 





ocery 
line you never meet, I'm just 
around the corner: lively. 


Stylish, 41, seeks sincere. 
happy man to begin anew 
@ 3401 (exp 12/4) 


CUTE AND CURVY 
SWF. 28, if you are not a 
oe looking SWM, 28-35, 

ion't call me. #® 3396 (exp 
12/5) 


Cute SWF seeks intelligent. 
honest American SBM 
28-35. for dancing, friend- 
ship and maybe more. @ 
3407 (exp 12/4) 


DANCE WITH ME 
You are either an ac- 
complished ballroom dancer 
looking for a talented partner 
or a natural dancer willing to 
learn. Age, race. sexual 
preference unimportant. 
height (5'6'-5'10") and 
ability are. @® 3788 (exp 
11/20) 


DOOR 


1 
me: SJF. warm, creative. ro- 














mantic assertive. 
progressive, insightful. 
ready for undomestic 


domesticity. See if your key 
fits door 
2. @ 3390 (exp 12/4) 


DOOR 


2 
thee: communicative 
socially-conscious, funny, 
stable, loving, mensch 
Open to entering The Chan- 
nel or the chupah. (Find me 
behind door 
1). @® 3390 (exp 12/4) 


DWF, 40, highly attractive. 
athletic, loves dancing, walk- 
ing. aeorbics, good con- 
versation, spiritual, com- 
munication a must. #® 3340 
(exp 12/4) 


OWF interested in meeting 
DWM for mutual good time 
pursuits. Seek established 
type. Chemistry would be 
nice. @® 3132 (exp. 11/13) 


Earthy,* but not crunchy 
Woman of substance seeks 
eclectic, actualized man for 
cruelty free dinners, dead 
can dance, nirvanna, off- 
beat cinema. @® 8193 (exp 
11/20) 


Earthy Egg head, 28, seeks 
tall. attractive, fit, health con- 
scious. caring, curious, lib- 
eral. considerate, romantic 
college professorous 
counterpart, 30's. @® 8181 
(exp 11/20) 


ENERGETIC 
SF 28 atheletic very attract- 
ive adventurous MBA seeks 
professional very handsome 
fit honest fun guy. @ 8198 
(exp. 11/20) 























ENGLISH TEACHER 
Modern dancer/feminist 23 
seeks educated outgoing 
outdoorsman, 25-35 who 
wants to save the world. &® 
3088 (exp. 11/20) 


GIRL NEXT DOOR 
SWF 40, educated, romantic, 
honest, sincere, seeks SWM 
with similar qualities for life- 
long commitment. @® 3166 
(exp 11/21) 





ENJOYS LIFE 

to the fullest but looking for 
more. Enthusiastic, vibrant, 
hardworking, conversation 
Looking for an ambitious, 
thirtyish guy to share the fun 
(South of Boston, Ril) @ 
3075 (exp. 11/20) 


FALL IS HERE... 
And, a very attractive pro- 
fessional seeks handsome, 
liberal male 30+ for friend- 
ship, fun, then who knows? 
Prefer non-smoker @ (© 
5006 (exp 11/20) 


FALL IS HERE... 
And, a very attractive pro- 
fessional seeks handsome, 
liberal male 30+ for friend- 
ship, fun, then who knows? 
Prefer non-smoker @ © 
5006 (exp 11/20) 


Female, 25, seeks travelling 
copmpanion for trip around 
world. Leave Jan 1992. Write 
box 3219 exp 11/20 


Fiesty intellectual Asian SF 
seeks intelligent sensitive at- 
tractive open-minded male 
company 35-45 Write Box 
44-1510 Somerville 02144 


FLESH4FANTASY! 
Food for eroticism! Me for 




















ou! Anytime, Anyplace! 
ime is running out! SF 3240 
(exp 12/11) 

FORGET ME NOT! 


SBF, 29, tall, Southern, up- 
beat musical background, 
new to Boston, seeks tall, 
fun. professional SBM. & 
3199 (exp 11/20) 


FOR YOUR ARM 
Pretty brunette. 26, SWF. 
56" slim, spunky, reflective 
I'm a newcomer to Boston 
and could use a little show- 
ing around. Possible friend- 
ship. hanging out, dating? 
Guys: | like you — cool, 
gentle. looking, longish 
hair (especially darkish curly 
to straight) More revealed 
Write: x 6921. Boston 
Phoenix or call: @® 8885 (exp 
11/20) 








nta "feeung Fait Raff 

rads. SWF, 27, smoker, 
pp tonnaho morals. @ 
3287 (exp 11/27) 

RIEND WANTED 
we. oy seeks . SWM 
25-30. with Tuesdays or 
Wednesdays off to have 
some fun. @ 3004 (exp 
11/20) 








FUN LOVING 

29yo SWF pretty, slender, as 
passionatre about social is- 
sues as about having fun 
seeks spontaneous yet de- 
pendable 25-35 M for ro- 
mance and more. @® [15116 
(exp 12/11) 


GLOWING EMBERS 
too-long-solo DWF (tall, 
slender, successful, 38) 
seeks insightful fireside 
partner (tall, accomplished 
36+) for igniting romance: 
warming to new under- 
Standings, illuminating 
everyday pleasures, fanning 
the flames of a lifelong love. 
@ 3317 (exp 11/27) 





FUNNY WAY2MEET 
Easygoing, attractive. 
athletic, SWF, 31, 5'9", 


seeks tall, confident, funny, 
athletic, professional 
Skislopes this winter? @ 
3377 (exp 12/4) 


FUN REDHEAD 
Attractive SWF, 28, wants to 
share spontaneous and 
serious times with SWM, 
25-35. Possible relationship 
@ 5114 (exp 11/27) 


GENUINE FRIEND 
Warm, open single mom, 40, 
somewhat overweight, yet 
attractive, passionate, en- 
joys football/basketball, 
politics, sightseeing, collec- 
tibles-hunting, dancing, R& 
B/Gospel, spirited convers- 
tions, shared laughter 
Thanks for your sincerity. &® 
3811 (exp. 11/20) 


GENUINELY 


yNconn iN 
SWF 32, heart, soul, humor- 
ous. attractive, creative, in- 
dependent, seeks rela- 
tionship. @@® 8175 (exp 
11/20) 


GET-AWAY NOW 
Seeking travel companion 
for weekends. SJF, 39, 
plump. attractive, and sen- 
sual. You, SWM, 30-40, per- 
sonable, non-smoker. @ 
7829 (exp 12/4) 


GET-AWAY NOW 
Seeking travel com — 
for weekends. SJF, 
plump. attractive, and R. 
sual. You, SWM., 30-40, per- 
sonable. non-smoker. @& 
7829 (exp 12/4) 




















BOLD 
Good enough isn't good 
enough? Enjoy ebullience, 
brains, looks, multi-facets + 
a plethora o' fun?? @® 3354 
(exp 12/4) 


GUITARIST 
40, seeks musician fond of 
Graham, Jerry, Tony, Django 
for duet. Sincere, silly, chat- 
terboxes encouraged 
8317 (exp 11/21) 


off LOWEEN WITCH 

5 Seeks ‘familiar’ 
coved pet, loyal. & great 
companion to make ‘magic 
together. @® 3225 (exp 
12/11) 











! aan HEARTED! aftig, 


cuddly, twinkling eyes. Se- 
cure, thoughtful, enjoys life, 
learning, nature. Seeks non- 
smoking SWM, 28-40, kin- 
dred-spirit, enuine, 
gemutlich. Dream/laugh with 
me! @® 3049 (exp 11/20) 


Slender. pretty SWE. 2S Sin- 


cere. warm, coartasad (non-re- 
ligious), compassionate, 
gentie, intuitive. Interests: 
music, natural foods, nature, 
meditation, psych y. the 
arts. Seeking similar 
sensitive male for laughter, 
tenderness, and mutually- 
supportive friend- 
ship/relationship. No 
tobacco/drugs. @® 3325 
(exp 11/27) 


HELL ON WHEELS 
Hot, crazy, smart as a whip, 
independent, outgoing, 
outspoken, outrageous 
SWF, 30ish, seeks daring, 
dashing, amazingly secure, 
intelligent SWM 30ish who's 
witty, wordly and worth it. 
3273 lexp19/1 1) 


PERSHEY'S KIss! 
SBF, ‘ nger of 
A alin Feo" 155 Ibs 
seek SM, 6'+. 26-36. | love 
music and movies. @® 3388 
(exp 12/4) 














WEY THERE 

SBF, 29, fit, college- 
educated, professional 
seeks an open-minded, sin- 
cere and adventurous SBM 
25+ to add some spice to my 
life. @® 3197 (exp. 11/20) 


HEY YOU-YES You 
Bubbly, blue-eyed, SJF, tall, 
slim, 26, into tennis, skiing, 
laughing, desires tall, outgo 
ing. secure SWM. @® 3362 
(exp 12/10) 


HIT THE BRAKES 
Attractive, athletic. pro- 
fessional nonsmoker, 38, 
and stalled roadside in R.! 
waiting for you- tall, athletic, 
professional marriage 
minded gentieman to jump- 
Start my heart and share the 
freeway of love. @® 3808 
(exp. 11/20) 


HONESTLY TRUE 
SWF, 27, Bi/Hazel, 54 
athletic. caring RN seeks af- 
fectionate professional 
SWM 26-30 for outdoors, 
walks, movies, romance, 
etc. @® 3227 (exp 12/11) 


HOWDIE DOODIE 
ART NPR Nightline 
musuems, architecture, in- 
ternational, cultural, non- 
smoking interests. SWF 40 
educator seeks refined 
SWM. @® 3387 (exp. 12/4) 


1AM NOT THIN! 
SWF, 24, Green-eyed 
blonde-David Lynch, Axis 
ballet. arguing w/intelligent 
opinionated Aryan. noc- 
turnal emissions. Box 48 
02048 




















Would you 
TT itemeLey tite 


help 


composing 
your Phoenix 
Personal Ad? 


Or teiaiils 


267-1234 


SYK Celi miltlatl db 
OER lilatk 


She'll 


be happy to 


help with your ad and 
answer any questions 
SAUL UMLILCeliLamirh Comreloreleli 


Personal Call®: 
Hiimlilimuliugehie 


fun, 


the 


way to meet another 
special person. 





‘with — flair’ 


It is time for an affair of shar- 
ing & caring with one special 
male for quality times for fall 
winter. possibly more. Me 
DWF(48) You: optional. @ 
2186 (exp 12/4) 


| wish | had someone to 
answer my desires with fire 
Fall is the time for an ‘‘affair 
between two 
mature adults (40's) to 
share. @® 2125 (exp. 11/20) 


JAZZ VOCALIST 
Bealita talented intelligent 
warm spirited songtress 37 
seeks creative life partner 
35-50 non-smoker 3129 
(exp. 12/4) 


JOHN CALE FAN 
Pevchotic dieting, female 
loaner, 29, seeks similar 
overly literate male for 
mutual support by phone. #® 
3220 (exp 11/27) 


JUNOESQUE 
Red-haired adventuress 
seeks charismatic, healthy 
man 40+ for laughs, thrills 
learning and...@® 3023 (exp 
11/20) 


oer S GET TOGETHER 
WF 26 brunette 58” loves 
pa movies, walks, com 




















edy. dancing (swing, pop) 
friends and more! 8304 
(exp 11/20) 

LET’S TAKE A CHANCE 


Attractive DWF witty fun to 
be with who's forty some- 
thing is seeking a fun loving 
mature male. Let's become 
friends & see what happens 
Non-smoker please. @ 
2104 (exp. 11/16) 


LOOKING FOR 
Male friends that are sweet 
fun. caring, romantic 
honest. If you are D/SW(J) 
32-41 like to dance, talk 
bike. shoot pool. ski, eat 
good food, love to talk. No 
drugs. @® 3074 (exp. 11/20) 


LOOKING FOR MR. 








RIGHT 
Attractive educated affec- 
tionate F 46 into arts nature 
health excersise people 
seeks counterpart for long- 
term relationship. &® 3161 
(exp. 11/27) 





COKING Ec gory you 
sit business 
professional, great cook 
Into golf, hiking, cross-coun- 
try skiing. Lots of energy, 
loves to laugh, seeking com- 
mitted companion, leading to 
marriage, children. @® 3165 
(11/20) 


Louise seeks good guy, 
28+, for rock, blues, danc- 
ing. outdoors. @ 3185(exp 
11/27) 


Ove. INTIMACY, FUN 
9, slim, attractive, 
~ dt warm, liberal, 
flautist; —- Regatta bar, 
Mozart, otown, travel, 
communication, laughter, 
nature, movies, tennis, 
meditation & hanging out. 
Seeking romantic, com- 
mitted relationship. No 
drugs/tobacco. @® 3832 
(exp 11/20) 


LOVER OF LIFE? 
Very attractive, very in- 
telligent, unconventional, 
professional SWF, 30, into 
passion, music, the arts, fit- 
ness, academia. Seeks 
Similarly attractive, in- 
meer. progressive SWM, 

with kind heart and 
co expections of life. @® 
954 (exp. 11/20) 


Lyrical, affectionate, SWF, 
with twinkle of eye, seeks 
warm, creative, man of 
mirth(34+) to explore arts 
and minds. @® 5110 (exp 
11/20) 


MAYBE YOU 

DWF, young 38, french 
petite. cute, artist. poet. 
teacher, communicative, 
creative sense of humour. 
into ideas, psychology, cul- 
ture. seeks compatible, af- 
fectionate, stable compa- 
nion for sharing interests, 
sensibilities, life and 
ourselves. @® 3020 (exp 
11/20) 


MED STUDENT 
Female, mild-mannered, at- 
tractive, with interests in cul- 
tural events, outdoors and 
travel. Seeks professional 
man 35+ who aims mah in 
life. @® 8942 (exp 11/20) 


MLC PHASE Ili 
Big Red, 49, Scrappy, In- 
telligent. Independent, seeks 
similar man to share sports 
car and romance. #® 3307 
(exp 11/27) 


























ONE GOOD MAN 
Attractive, statuesque, JF. 
35. seeking tall, intelligent, 
humorous JM for indoor and 
outdoors activities. @® 8311 
(exp 11/27) 


OUTRAGEOUS 
Personalit Pretty, 
dark—haired dir 32, enjoys 
travel and theatre, seeks 
handsome, sincere pro- 
fessional SJM, 27-36. rela- 
tionship. @ 8935 (exp 
11/20) 








PARIS/NY 

OWF,. slim, 5'6" bionde. 
Paris-born NY-bred, mid-life. 
sophisticated lady, passior- 
ate about art and dance 
seeks relationship based on 
caring. communication and 
respect. @P 5091 (exp. 12/4 


PETE SEEGAR FAN 
ay int by charming, attrac’- 
JF, 41, novice kayake’ 
and Mexico traveller fo: 
harmony, syncopation, long 
waeeriene @ 3384 (exp 
12/4) 


POETRY IN MIND 
Exicted by poetry. psy- 
chiatry, raising kids? DW 
MD. 40. seeks friend fcr 
passionate committmen: 
POB 1079 Hanson MA 
02341. @® 5055 (exp 11/20) 


Princess seeks prince for 
ballroom and outdoor adven- 
tures. @® 8298 (exp 11/27) 


ROCKROLLROMANTIC 
WF, 25, Bi/Biue 
pave 1. Ay Ba 
dent, likes hard rock, fun, 
dancing, romantic evenings, 
seeks interesting, attractive 
man similar interests. @ 
3270 (exp 12/11) 


PROVIDENCE AREA 
ls communism dead? More 
importantly, are there an 
decent men out there? SW 
mid-30's_ writer living in 
Providence is looking for 
someone with brains, a big 
heart. sense of humor and 
good manners. | am good 
looking. funny, bright, play- 

















ful. irreverent. @ 8313 (exp 
12/18) 
PULCHRITUDINOUS 


petite chanteuse 30 covets 
nonsmoking handsome 
hipster for raucous rhap- 
sodizing or serious scintilla- 
tions 3276 (exp 12/4) 





To browse or respond to any 


personal ad with a q symbol, dial 


1°976-3366 


($1.50 a minute) 
Touchtone phones only. 
Outside 617 & 508 area codes 
dial 1 900-370-2015 
($1.50 a minute) 


MULTICULTURAL 
SBF. 27. seeks attractive 
nonsmoking SWM, 25-35 
for companionship, fun and 
adventure. @® 3163 (exp 
11/20) 


Musically addicted, adven- 
turous. socially concious 
Bonnie Rait look-a-like (but 
cant carry a tune) seeks 
solid fun loving man of com- 
passion, integrity. height 
wierd sense of humor 
34-44. well-adjusted years 
preferred. Join me for biue- 
sfests. travel and comedy 
W 3143 (exp 11/20) 


“NICE GUY?” 

I'm not interested! 
Interests include everything 
from pizza to exotic 
restaurants, D. Lynch to A.L 
Webber. people-watching to 
bar popping Seeking S 
24-30 5140 (exp 12/4) 


NICE KIDII!! 
SJF 27 looking for someone 
psyched. I'm psyched about 
running teaching ZLX Star 
Trek and cooking. &® 8312 
(exp. 11/27) 


NO HEAD GAMES 
Athletic. renaissance SWF 
32. wicked smart, Botticelli 
face. seeks similarly 
diversified man for 4- 
dimensional adventure. @ 
3275 (exp 11/27) 

















Non-smoking SWF, 31 
sandy-haired designer, en 
joys music, movies, gar 
dening. antiquing, traveling 
Getting away and staying in 
Wit and sincerity a must 
Looking for someone with 
common interests, a compa 
nion or maybe more. [ 6931 


NO PHONIES APPLY 
DWF, 43, bionde, blue eyed 
5'3. little overweight look 
ing for sincere blue jeans 
sneakers, beard, mustache 
nonsmoker, family man. & 
7728 (exp 12/4) 


NOT YOUR AVERAGE 
SJF, spirited, attractive, self- 
employed. early 30's likes 
orchestra seats at the 
theatre and the back seat of 
a Harley, well traveled finan- 
cially secure with a culinary 
flair seeks romance and ex- 
citement with attractive 
charming single male. @ 
5138 (exp 12/4) 














PUT MY HEART IN MO- 


TION 
Attractive bright funny warm 
Jewish and 37. Psy- 
chotherapist sincere outgo- 
ing loyal affectionate and ac 
tive. Seeking a relationship 
with an educated pro 
fessional man who is kind 
funny dynamic honést. Likes 
food dogs children Motown 
and people in general @ 
2103 (exp. 11/16) 


QUALITY RELA- 





TIONSHIP 
Attractive together F 46 into 
outdoors animals health 
good conversation mutual 
respect and concern seeks 
quality relationship. @® 3222 
(exp 11/27) 


RAVING BEAUTY 
spirtual, sensitive, create 
warm-hearted, fun. vegit ir- 
tian. professional, educated 
women. 44, with two prete 2n 
daughters, looking for nce 
man who enjoys life: st 
ing. giving. growing.a 1d 
having fun. Chelmfords MA 
area. @® 8226 (11/20) 








REDHEAD 

SWF, 25, Attractive. sr 
short. Says what's on ‘er 
mind (and everything el: 2) 
dances in elevators 1d 
quotes Willy Wonka Se k 
ing weekend company @ 
3233 (exp 12/11) 





REEF DREAMER 
Smart. cute, slim. desira ie 
SWF scientist, 52 very 


young-looking 39 
SWM: nonsmoking. ir 
telligent. athletic. goodiook 
ing. 27-36. over 5°10". calm 
capable. hardworking (eng: 
neer? Navy diver?). for trop 
ical scubadiving, hiking 
passionate caring rela 
tionship. commitment. Dis 
likes: bars, beards, religions 
POB 735, Cambridge 02238 
@ 3082 (exp 11/20) 


ROCK & ROLL MOM 
DWF. 30. with spunky 7 year 
old. | lke music. movies 
books, long drives. You are 
WM 26-39. mentally and 
physically stimulating 
sensitive, humorous, upbeat 
and secure to share good 
times and?? @® 5086 (exp 
11/20) 


seeks 
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RUBENESQUE SJF 
Pleasingly plump, attractive 
F 38 classy, successful, sen- 
suous, seeks emotionally 
and financially secure pro- 
fessional SWM 38 to 45 
positively a non-smoker 
Let's share the joys of life 
(formatly box 

8008; NOW box 

8257) @® 8257 (exp 12/4) 


SBF, 51, 5'5’. attractive, 
very caring and intelligent 
Seeks responsible man who 
knows his roots, 50-55. Love 

soft jazz. Let's make a date 
@ 8332 (exp 12/4) 


SBF, young, attractive and 
well educated Satchmo fan 
looking for jazz lovers to 
spend and enjoy the simple 
pleasures of life. @® 3144 
(exp. 11/20) 


ofr Arce REOPENED 

SJF, 31, interviewing for im- 
portant position equires 
passionate, successful, 
adorable man with aclue 
Great benefits. @® © 5144 
(exp 12/4) 


SEEK ADVENTURER 
with his head in stars and 
feet on the ground for com- 
mitted relationship. I'm 
petite, cute, 37. Love 
theater. arts. classical mu- 
sic. hiking. @® 8320 (exp 
11/27) 


SEEK BLACK MAN 
SWF 32, attractive, full fig- 
ured. seeks professional. 
S/DBM 510+. weight 
proportionate to height for 
fun & romance. @® 8241 (exp 
11/27) 

















THE 


Sitting and waiting for your 
call. lets begin with Fall 
Short or tall doesn't matter, 
just know how to make a 
lady happy. 50ish please. @ 
2142(exp 11/27) Prov area 





SKI MATE 
Beautiful, OWF, 35 and 
slender with vacation home 
seeks tall, handsome, 
equitable (Italians welcome) 
gentieman for urban/rural 
lifestyle. MP 3345 (exp 12/4) 


SMASHING 
Charismatic, intriguing, suc- 
cessful. soulful divorcee 
seeking biack/foreign en- 
trepeneur. involved, intact, 
funny. and 40ish. @® 3195 
(exp. 11/20) 


SOPHISTICATE 
Lovely. lonely, slim, 
sopisticated yet earthy DWF, 
40's. seeks passionate, 
witty. adverterous, per- 
manent partner 
(exp 12/4) 


SOULFUL, FUN 
attractive artist 43, loves 
conversation, dancing, 
city/country activities; seeks 
similar, sensitive. cuddl 
nonsmoker 38+. @ 5085 


(exp 11/20) 














SOULMATES 
Playful, light-hearted, spiritu- 
ally-inspired, interested in 
world politics and social 
change. committed to 
honest communication and 
self-growth. love dancing, 
nature. children, reading 
aloud. and creative 
dramatics. @® 3393 (exp 

/4) 





5 eee SWICERITY 
. professional. 
cams build, likes ME. vay 
books. music, dining-out and 
intelligent conversation 
Interested in non-smoking 
professional SWM, 28-36. 
with similar interests, who is 
unafraid to share feelings 
@ 8335 (exp 12/4) 





INSELECTIVE??7? 
Genuinely attractive, refined. 
compassionate. trustworthy. 
adventurous. versatile 
Childless DWF, 30's. long 
blonde/blue, 52 
curvaceous, 110. Seeks 
40+. discerning, depen- 
dable. generous. estab- 
lished, communicative 
gentieman--heart of gold, 
mind of integrity. body of 
strength; ability to enjoy finer 
things in life, for enduring 
exclusive relationship. De- 
tailed messages only. @ 
8271 (exp 11/20) 


SF 33 ARCHITECT 
Sks tall adventurous in- 
telligent SM 30's for country 
jaunts city spice smiles hugs 
marriage? Kids? @® {) 5045 
(exp 11/20) 


SJF. 31, soft. round on 
outside. warm, witty, wise in- 
side Enjoys 
people/activities that stir the 
senses. stimulate the mind 
Seeking SJM, 28-38, bright 
comfortable with himself, en- 
joys people, laughter. Let's 
add adventure and romance 
to our lives. &® 8300 (exp 
11/27) 


SJF, 32, sophisticated eclec- 
tic and warm seeks excep- 
tional man well educated cul- 
tured down to earth with 
sharp wit to jump in my pud- 
dies hike Mount Lafeyette 
and ponder the universe 
from the sublime to the idi- 
otic. @® 3311 (exp. 11/27) 














SouthWestern College Stu- 
dent. 21. needs help adjust- 
ing to winter! | love movies, 
museums, comedy, Boston, 
and keeping warm. You are 
20-25. unconventional, ro- 
mantic. and funny! Reply 
Box 1866 P.C. Providence, 
RI 02918. @® 2198 (exp 12/4) 


SPUNKY MAVERICK 
Very attractive SWF seeks 
masculine. down-to-earth 
D/SWM (30's-40's) with zest 
for life to share a spirited 
journey for romance, truth, 
love and laughter. Box 311 
Cambridge 02142. @® 3071 
(exp. 11/27) 


STRIKING PETITE 
Seeking 20-25 pretty boy 
willing not to admit how we 
met. Photo gets mine. Box 
48 02048 


ove Ye ISHLY SOBER 
31. cute. work in music 
p> wh enjoys dining, danc- 
ing. music. Desires 
clean/sober man of style. 
sincerity. sense of humor 
@ 3381 (exp 12/4) 


SUNSHINE 
SWF. 25, looking for some- 
one ready for fun. love, and 
romance! @® 3248 (exp 
12/11) 


SWEET CAKES 
SWF, 21, looking for some- 
one who wants agood time 
@ 3254 (exp 12/11) 


SWF, 23, 55°. long brown 
hair. green eyes seeks: tall, 
athletic. dark haired SWM 
24-34. @® 3289 (exp 11/27) 


SWF, 23, 59°. 150. dk 
hair/eyes, Seven Sisters 
grad. energetic. Seeks fun 
college grad. SWM, 23-31 
novice jogger for after work 
runs. PO Box 964 Boston 
MA 02117. @® 3314 (exp 
11/27) 


























SWF, 25, pretty, stylish 
witty. Souhtern, grad stu 

dent/professional 

Interested in music, films 
good food, antiques seeks 
educated, intelligent, humor- 
ous. honest, and handsome 
SWM 25-35 for easy. excit- 
ing. and enlightening times 

3142 (exp 11/20) 


SWF, 27, college educated 
professional. | enjoy travel- 
ing. horseback riding, shop- 
ping and romantic evenings 
Looking for an honest and 
sensitive male 27+. Photo 
appreciated. P.O. Box 8924 
Cranston, RJ. 02920. @& 
2163 (exp 11/27) Prov area 


SWF, 30, bright, attractive. 
independent, outspoken, 
down to Earth: loves to 
travel. music, exercise, cul- 
ture-seeks attractive, stable. 
secure, SWM 28-35 with di- 
verse interests. @ 3246 
(exp 12/11) 


SWF 33 5’9 VEGE 
tarian. Environmental engi- 
neer/scientist, published 
writer Extrover- 
ted/introverted; intuitive 
Well travelled, adventerous. 
athletic. Love music, read- 
ing. dancing, and passionate 
but balanced people 
3394 (exp 12/4) 


SWF, 34, Catholic, Irish 
background, professional, 
attractive. romantic, fun and 
somewhat shy seeks a SWM 
of similiar traits. | enjoy long 
conversations, a good bottie 
of wine with a quiet dinner, 
romantic adventures, danc- 
ing. spectator sports as well 
as Cultural arts. If you are a 
good-looking, physically fit, 
never married.non-smoking 
emotionally stable guy with a 
ood sense of humor and a 
uture eye towards committ- 
ment. marriage and family 
and want to take a chance 
Please respond to: ] 
5047 (exp 12/4) 


SWF 35 very attractive 
humorous movies music 
outdoorsy roller blading and 
dancing. @ 3283 (exp 
11/27) 


SWF. 36, Sophisticated yet 
off beat. creatively self em- 
ployed. enjoys the arts. sail- 
ing. music, nature; seeks 
mature optimistic guy with 
similar interests and values 
@ 2181 (exp 12/4) 























SWF ISOM 
Genuine, pretty, thoughtful 
28: seeking goodlooking 
well rounded academic type 
for coffee, tennis. smail talk 
@ 3208 (exp 11/20) 





TRUE LOVE 
SWF, 27. br/br, 54°". honest 
fun loving Italian RN seeks 
nice. caring SWM 26-33 for 
walks. talks, music, dancing 
theatre. romance. @® 3251 
(exp 12/11) 





UNIQUE 
SWF. preppy w/granola ten- 
dancies intelligent 
vivacious, sensual, pleasing 
to the eye. seeks SWM 25+ 
handsome educated. excit- 
ing. and doesn't wear white 
socks. @® 3249 (exp 12/11) 


VISIONARY MENSCH 
Tall, willowy, redhead with 
interests ranging from art to 
psychology would like to 
meet a warm. intri man 
age 38-50. # 55. (exp 
11/20) 








BOSTON PHOENIX: * 


THE WORD MEANING 
ful lost its meaning? Or is it 
just a matter of 
opinion...First time ad for 33 
year old attractive, intelligent 
woman slightly overweight 
(always up and down) 
brown/brown, 5°4"°, looking 
for single white American 
Male 30-37. who ap- 
preciates a strong female 
force without challenge. One 
who believes in a God but 
may have strayed from the 
original childhood legacy ( 
actually strays preferred) 
Someone who is attentive to 
feelings ( his and others) -_ 
intelligent enough not to 

ged down by them 

= ‘ong | like the oundoors. 
big animals domestic and 

id. museums, backgam- 
mon. chess and wrestling 
with appropriate oppo- 
nent/partner and mostly 
kicking around a liberal dose 
of ideas that are both 
serious and not. @ 3398 
(exp 12/4) 





WARRIOR PARTNER 

. seeking partner 
im yt + tove, family, 
community, service, action, 
relationship to earth, joy, us- 
ing head, heart, belly, bones, 
muscies. skin. I'm_ talking 
serious passion and vision! 
@ 3096 (exp 11/20) 





WRITE ME 

WF, 27, tall, slender, friendly. 
intelligent, liberal. Eclectic 
FNX. dancing ManRay, re- 
ligion, science, social issues 
Seeking SM, 25-30, for fun. 
no immediate commitments 
)} §120 (11/27) 


A YELLOW ROSE 


OF TEXAS 
blooming rans. SWF. 
fortysomething, pretty, af- 
fectionate, fun. Well 
educated professional 
Good cook. Enjoys pho- 
tography. explorations of 
city and country, intellec- 
tually stimulating and emo- 
tionally engaging conversa- 
tion. Looking for SWM. 
38-50. kind, well educated. 
professional. sense of 
humor, non-smoker 
Motivated/capable of com- 
mittment with — woman 

@ (1 5149 (exp 12/4) 








Young millionare or middie 
age billionare wanted to 
marry and extremely attract- 
ive beautiful ambitious 
talented classical noble look- 
ing woman. @® 3174 (exp 
11/27) 





There are more personals 
than meet the eye. Now with 
the Phoenix's Instant Ad 
new personals are recorded 
every day 
Call 1-976-3366 
$1.50 a Minute 
To Hear Who 
You've Been Missing 


MEN 
SEEKING 
WOMEN 


creative, diverse, visionary 
vegetarian will treasure you 
Peace is the way. Together 
dance. work, play. &® 3347 
(exp 12/4) 











How it works: Personal Call® is a FREE service to people 
advertising in the Boston Phoenix. Personal Call® allows 
you to immediately record a FREE personal greeting. 
People interested in you can call your four-digit number 
and leave a message. You can then listen to your caller's 
responses in total privacy. When you place your ad we 
will mail you an instruction letter that will answer any 
questions you may have regarding recording your 
message and retrieving your responses. 





For more information Gill 617-267 


& FREE Phoenix Personal!" 
FREE Headline!* 
@ FREE Personal Call*! 


HOW TO PLACE a Personal ad with Personal Call 


HOW TO RESPOND to a Phoenix Personal by phone. 


Responding to someone in the Phoenix Personals is easy. 
It’s also a great way to explore potential relationships in 
total confidentiality. Using a touch-tone telephone simply 
call 1-976-3366 ($1.50 a minute) or outside the 617-508 
area codes 1-900-370-2015 ($1.50 a minute). Follow the 
easy recorded instructions then enter the 4 digit Personal 
Box number of the ad with the small telephone symbol 
that interests you. Or, you can just BROWSE through 
Personal Call ads by category by pressing “3”. You can 
leave your own private message. Remember, check the 
expiration date to make sure the ad is still active, then 
you're on your way to meeting someone special. 


Mail attached coupon today to: 
The Boston Phoenix 
126 Brookline Ave. 
Boston, MA .02215 


124: 0° fix 1tOoO17 


ATTENTION READERS! 
TO RESPOND TO 
PERSONAL ADS 

THAT HAVE A ©) SYMBOL 

T THE END 
SIMPLY WRITE TO 
PHOENIX CLASSIFIEDS 
BOX ----. 126 BROOKLINE 
AVE. BOSTON, MA 02215 


SECTION TWO * 


MY SECOND AD 
Attractive, sandy-haired, 
510°. 165ib, blue-eyed Bos- 
ton man with radio-TV ca- 
reer and Ivy schooling would 
enjoy meeting a genuinely 
nice person. Who you are 
more important than what 
you do or where you live 
Thirties appropriate, 
although age is really mean- 
ingless. Please call 3221 
(exp 12/4) 





1AAA 

Now that I'm at the front of 
the section. This handsome, 
caring. non-smoking, drug- 
free. active, single wari 7 
years, 5°5°*, 130Ibs, 
brown/curley hair, who en- 
joys ~ailing, swimming, out- 
do activities & run-on 
ser nces would enjoy 
meeting an energetic, slim 
wc an, 20-33, with similar 
interests. @ 5112 (exp 
11/27) 


1A RUDOWNW/OPP 
6 Professional! Dark! De- 
lightful! Catch the fever, walk 
on the wild side. @® () 5127 
(exp 11/27) 


1FLEA 
26 plan ty Munny tall 
blonde coffee table hunter 
seeks mid-market 
rendezvus. @® 3286 (exp 
11/27) 











1HAMLET Ee! 
SWM, 26, has two tickets for 
ART’s Hamiet. Come on 
down! @® 3364 (exp 12/4) 





1+1= 

Me and you roast Cute 

sensual SWM 26. 
Interests... Alternative mu- 
sic/Astrology and good 
times! Answer this ad and 
you won't be sorry! @® 3257 
(exp 12/11) 


1NURTURER 
Deserves another. Healthy, 
wealthy, and wise. Caring. 
witty DWM, 50, seeks affec- 
tionate. fit, attractive, honest 
female 38-48. Let's talk de- 
sign, theater, politics, 
sports, turkey and commit- 
ment. @® ©) 5143 (exp 12/4) 


1 WONDERFUL MAN 
honest,funny, professional, 
29. with calendar boy looks 
seeks bright, sensuous, very 
attractive SF who desires 
dancing. laughter, romance 
3184 (exp 11/20) 


22 & GREEN EYED 
Clandestine film noir 
MOISTURIZING Dr. Martins 
SWF Ultimately COMFORTS 
freshly shaved skin, Leaves 
gentle tingle. MP 3293 (exp 
11/27) 


25, 5°10", 














225 Ibs.. brown 
hair & eyes, ay looking, 
looking for 1 irl with 
flexible interests 3294 
(exp 11/27) 


26 SWM Honest intelligent 
hopes nice guys don't finish 
last. @® 5097 (exp. 11/20) 


32 SWM-EUROPEAN 
Looking for attractive SWF, 
25-33. intelligent with sense 
of humor for friendship and 
more. @® 3265 (exp 12/11) 








NOVEMBER 


60’S FOREVER 
Woodstock Vet, 5'7". from 
the South Shore. Currently 
living alone on Comm. Ave 
Divorced and like petite 
women. @® 3247 (exp 12/11) 


INTERRACIALLY 


INTRIGUED 
SBM alone in the big city 
wants to meet a women of 
another culture to explore 
the hidden secretes and 
possibilities we miss in 
everyday life. I'm a mature, 
business owner who finds 
that work is not as fulfilling 
as it use to be. A women of 
substance, 30-35 would 
snap me out of my doldrums 
@ 8201 (exp 11/26) 








ACRAZY TIME 
If you're out to learn, teach, 
love, and all the fun you can 
possibly have, | > been 
as for you! @ 3236 
(exp 12/11) 


Active, warm, handsome, 
tall. healthy technologist, 28, 
seeks beautiful, creative 
woman for oy ge] satis- 
fying. @® 3279 (exp 11/27) 


DJECTIVES: 

WM, 33, unpretentious in- 
tellectual, Europhile, black 
belt. Irreverent and ironic, 
but caring, sensitive and 
idealistic. keen sense of 
humor. Seeks alert, thought- 
ful. energetic, reflective, at 
tractive SF, 25-36. @ 
5117 (exp 11/27) 


INTERRACIAL 
Good looking SWM . 38, 
dark hair, green eyes, very 
athletic seeks SBF or Latino 
for friendship/relationship 
@ 8173 (11/27) 


ADVENTEROUS 
Attractive, fit, successful, 
OWM. is seeking 
adventerous partner for ski- 
ing. hiking, theater/film, din- 
ing-out. working out, com- 














edy clubs, spiked coffee by ° 


the campfire and/or fire- 
place. If you're attractive. fit 


and fun, 25-35, WF, desires - 


honest. genuine, rela- 
tionship, let's talk. You won't 
be disappointed or unap- 
preciated. @® 3238 (exp 
12/11) 


ADVENTURER 
SWM, 32, 5°11", 180 Ibs 
br/bi. Will try anything at 
least once! Seeks F partner. 
25-35. to explore all oflife's 
tapestry 3224 
(exp12/11) 


Affectionate, attractive 
SWM. 44, 5'9, 170Ibs. pro- 
choice from Maiden seeks 
non-smoking woman com- 
panion. any age, race or re- 
ligion. | enjoy the Boston 
Herald. movies. classical 
music and quiet evenings at 
home. @ 5027 (exp 
12/25) 








15, 


1991 








RESPOND to a 
Personal Call® Ad 


NOW 
1-976-3366 


($1.50 a minute) 


(Outside the 617 and 508 Area Codes 
dial 1-900-370-2015 © ($1.50 a minute) 








A Y GUY 
SJM, ye seeks -4 com- 
municative, honest, athletic, 
romantic, spontaneous 
counterpart in crime. 
3123 (exp 11/20) 





AGUY 

SWM, 39.Tried and true. 
Left-wing, . intellectual, but 
amusing nonetheless. 
Seeks F 33+ with similar 
sensibilities. Written replies 
earn big points. 0 @® 5126 
(exp 11/27) 


ALIKELY STORY 
Still searching for someone 
like Goldilocks to share my 
porridge and bed. She 
should enjoy the forest and 
be imaginative. SW bear, 37, 
5°9. fit. outdoorsy. pro- 
fessional, fun. @® ™ 5082 
(exp 11/20) 








MICABLE 
SWM, 4M good looking, 
friendly. warm. affectionate 
seeking SF 25-35. pretty. 
slender. adventuresome for 
keeps hed 8293 (exp 11/27) 


AUTHORITATIVE 
Assertive, enthralling, hand- 
some passionate, construc- 
. tee 
tradesman/supervisor/educ 
ator Beautiful compliant af- 
fectionate rule breaker (my 
rules). @® 3402 (exp 12/4) 


AVAILABLE MAN! 
JM. 42, cute, fit, smart. Likes 
politics, Clash. Goya. 
Steinberg cartoons seeks 
similar JF 33+. @@® © 5105 
(exp. 11/20) 


AVERAG WH. MAN 
Astral traveler, Master of the 
Universe posing as down to 
Earth. Martin Short sort of 
look alike seeks sleek, fun 
female. 25-40 for adventure 
W 3245 (exp. 12/11) 











A PERSONAL AD 
SWM seeks warm. honest. 
healthy. nonsmoking SF 
20's to early 30's who values 
character. @ 3178 (exp 
11/20) 





34 SWM, honest, stable, 
sensitive, healthy, educated, 
generally quiet non-smoker 
seeks ae 
serious relationship 
3211 (exp 11/27) 


35 yr old attractive well 
groomed non-drinking black 
business man seeks serious 
minded woman for equal car- 
ing sincere relationship. &@ 
8316 (exp 11/27) 





, ARnsTic GUITAR 
human services 
sanauiiae, poet. leftist 
peace activist, meditation 
seeks kind. sincere. spiritual 
woman. @ 3126 (exp 
11/27) 


Asian, 59" 33 Attractive, 
highly educated professional 
seeks Outdoor type. athletic 
WF 








uA WANT AD ODE 
a broken 
po ‘Dated 2 women 
creative & smart...However. 
their lovers returned to 
stay. So | started writin 
ads this way Seeking a WE 
who likes to dance & 
travel...Who can enjoy my 
humor without becoming un- 
ravelled...So give this scien- 
tist/artist a call...And 
together we can enjoy the 

Fall. @® 3073 (exp 11/20) 


BEACH BUM 
Tall, slim, 40s, semi-Asian 
divorced male professional 
Seeks beach bunny. Call 
soon Surfs up. @ ©) 5070 
(exp 11/20) 





"po TT TET TTT LETETeT ry rrr rrr rrr rriyiiiiiis, 





USE THIS FORM TO PLACE YOUR 


PERSONAL AD with FREE Personal Call“ 
| *7 Pt. Bold Headline $ 


5 15 letterlimit __ 


FREE! 


| 9 Pt. Bold Headline $10.00 12 Leuer Limit __ 
! AD COPY: FIRST 15 WORDS FREE! (Additional words are $1.25 ea.) Print Clearly 


























1 ( YEs!, I want the FREE Personal Call® Service. 
I 1 understand it’s FREE and | agree to record my greeting immediately upon receiving my security code. 
| (2 NO, I do not want the FREE Personal Call® Service. 
| CO YES!, I would also like my ad to run for FREE in The Phoenix's eantenne in Rhode Island. 





—_— oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Personal Call) ® 


*FIRST -" ORDS 
If you wish, you can select from one of the following OPTIONS: 
ADDITIONAL WORDS AT $1.25 EA..cccccsssssssceecessssees teens 
PREIS caissvienisesecnperssisrininrrecnrvcons FREE 
9 PT. HEADLINE AT $10.00 ........csccesssssssssssesssseseseseees Dict 
MAILBOX ($5) OR MAILOUT ($8) .........ssccsssssesesssvves Ried 


SERVICE FEE 


een a Be oe gaat phone on Tuesdays, 
aad all eomtine There bin 


Wednesdays and 
service fee for ads placed by phone on Fridays and Mondays. 


Multiply by number of weeks ad runs 

(Two week minimum, & one week FREE) .TOTAL $ 
To order using () MASTERCARD (VISA ( AMEX, 
please fill out this section: 


EXP DATE_____ 








_— 


SIGNATURE 


PLEASE NOTE: 

0) Check here if you will let us read your Personal 
ad and play your Voice Greeting on the radio. (No 
names will be used, only box numbers.) 

















CATEGORY 
Please check appropriate box for category placement: 
0 MAN SEEKING WOMAN 
0 WOMAN SEEKING WOMAN 
ACN SIRE EER ED RISO Fn ORR SR 
THIS INFORMATION IS CONFIDENTIAL. WE CANNOT 
ACCEPT YOUR PERSONAL AD WITHOUT IT 


(1 WOMAN SEEKING MAN 
CO) MAN SEEKING MAN 


NAME 











CITY 


STATE 


ZIP 








any reply to any suct adv 


a long-term, monogamous relationship may Personals. Abbreviations are 
ats chowté contain 2 oat Gaocettion, age songs, nay, and avocations. Ads containing explicit 
advertisement. Classified ads may be submitted for publication only by persons 18 years of age or older. 


edit oF reiect any 


advertise in 


assumes no liability for the content or reply to any personal 


advertisement. 
and for any claims made against The Boston Phoenix as a result thereof, The advertiser agrees ify 
rx om cr caused bythe fae nny yy pes pm 


OP PROMOTION: ipalgpadighansapuedcharenanunhinignmtnandsemetnndan teamteieaiiaatante 
ai any (ime wi hout notice. 


harmiess from ail cos's. expenses ( 
ertsement. 


attorney fees), liabilities and 


reasonable 
By using PERSONAL CALL® the advertiser agrees not to leave 


se palestine 


sexual/anatomical 


eee 


, face, and reli The 
will not be accepted. Baston 
, NO ads will be published seeking 


Py en eg 
hold The Boston Phoenix and 
-deeledwe 
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DEADLINE: WEDNESDAY, 6:30 PM PRIOR TO ISSUE * PHOENIX CLASSIFIED OFFICE 
126 BROOKLINE AVE., BOSTON, MA 02215 OR CALL 267-1234 
, THURS.-FRI. 8:30-5PM, 


OFFICE HOURS MON 8:30-6PM, TUES.-WED. 


‘WED. 8:30-7PM. 


val" IAN FEMALE 
seeks Asain F for 
saaae romance and fun. 
POB 2742 Woburn 01888 
8252 (exp 11/20) 





ATTN: 
Hedonists wild and crazy 
guy. SWM, 26, PhD student. 
witty. Outgoing, attractive, 
athletic, seeks fun, adven- 
torous together lady for 
more laughs, passion, affec- 
tion and pleasure than hu- 
manly possible. @ 3375 
(exp 12/4) 


AUSTRALIAN MAN 
Writer, adventurer 42 loves 
New York, Paris, Prague. 
Sydney seeks intelligent, 
a sensuous SF 26-35 

1 (exp 12/3) 


ARARE THINK R 
Writer, adventurer 42 loves 
New York, Paris, Prague. 
Sydney seeks intelligent. 
pretty. sensuous SF 26-35 
81 (exp 12/3) 


ANICE 
SURPRISE 


SWM 28, very attractive. 
well-educated. professional. 
great sense of humor. seeks 
an intelligent, adventurous, 
spontaneous and slightly 
crazy WF who has never 
before considered answer- 
ing an ad. Take a chance this 
time and be pleasantly sur- 
prised. Honesty and sin- 
cerity assured 3412 (exp 
12/25) 


ANIMAL LOVER 
SWM, 28. writer seeks 
sensitive. articulate young 
lady for espresso and trips 
to pet store. @® 3367 (exp 
12/4) 

















BEAUTIFUL 
Intelligent women have 
—_ ht me just the thing 

WM 40. Call for further de- 
come @ 3370 (exp 12/4) 


BIGWOMANPLEASE | 
A teddy bear, late 
would wine, dine a, os 
mance you. Your age/size 
ox“ & $352 (exp 12/4) 


BLACK FEMALE 
am 510° nonsmoker col- 
tege ed. SBM. 36. caring 
sensitive, personable 
Wants to. meet you! You 
should be 22-34, children 
OK. @® 8308 (exp 11/27) 


BLACK OR HISPAN 
SWM, 47, 5'8, 178. educator, 
entrepeneur, athletic, seeks 
in shape. togther, attractive 
black Hispanic lady. @® 8221 
(exp 11/20) 


BLONDES 
Slender, sleek sexy blond 
with top notch looks. brains 
and a great personality 
sought by handsome 
adventurous, exciting. devil 
ish SWM 35 dark brown hair 
blue eyes 5'7” 169 Ibs who 
promises adventure, fo- 
mance and magic. @® 3213 
(exp 11/20) 


BM. 38. Athletic and 
educated. intertests range 
from art to politics. Seek 
female companionship 
5084 




















BOSTON 
OKIE 
Single. successful Paul 
Vewman look-alike from the 
west coast wants to explore 
ALL of Boston with a woman 
who can show me a good 
time. @ (1 5156 (exp 12/4) 


BRAIN INCLUDED 
SWM 33 open-minded witty 
curious hard working attract- 
ive but modest tall(6 2) 
seeks fit attractive SWF 
25-30 with similar qualities 
who appreciates film theatre 
books blues. Enjoys dancing 
conversation and outdoors 
Written responses en- 
couraged. @® © 5111 (exp 
11/20) 


wefitesE WOMAN 
9, 59° attractive, 
pn a seeks woman 
from China or Taiwan for 
friendship, dating, language 
exchange. Box 793 Cam- 
bridge 02140 


CHUBBY GIRL 
28 5'5° 145ibs Indian Male 
seeks nice chubby girl for 
serious relationship, @ 
5089 (exp 11/20) 














CITY BOY 
SWM 30 attractive liberal de- 
signer seeks active SWF for 
biking, canoeing, anything 
different. (formal y box 
3921) @®% 3337 (exp 12/4) 


CLEAN 
COUNTRY LIVING 
Curly hair consiencious 
SWM needs honesty. Can 
listen and share well. Good 
| ot age and cook, NS 

eks S/D WF 30-38 to 
share my hot tub, backrubs 
life. @® 3274 (exp12/11) 


ONFIDENTE WANTED 
or permanent relationship 
She: slim S_ fem-tomboy. 
energetic, artistic. honest 
Enjoy exotic fashion, travel 
role playing, punk exploring, 
Manhattan-Boston and be- 
ing a person. Daringness 
open mindedness, committ- 
ment, is all thats needed 
1.SM.40, 190, 6 designer. # 
8321 (exp 12/4) 
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MUFFINS 
swine seeks creative 
independent woman for last- 
ing relationship and break- 
fast at Tiffany's. @® 3183 
(exp. 11/20) 


CALLNOWANDSAVE 
How much would you pay 
for SWM coli Student? 
see. $1000? Well, act now 

& he's yours...free. Call now. 
@® 3266 (exp 12/11) 


A AREA 
oli ME socks. atvactve 
SWF into film, culinary de- 


lights, travel, skiing, hiking, 
conversation. @ (exp 














CAPE COD ARTIST 
Leftist social worker, 41, un- 
conventional, wonderful 
dancer, ardent hiker seeks 
strong independent woman 
for romance. #® 3171 (exp 
11/20) 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX se 











SECTION TWO 
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DANCE WITH ME If you are looking for a hand- KUNG FU 
LocRMNGEMTEM ico GFIRSTANOLASTAD, GOMEZ SEEKS TCH WJecwenctogt’ thet, 4 gt AOU KUNG iy 
attractive SWM, young I'm not cheap but | couldn't into pop culture seeks 40, give me a call. # female martial artist who'll 
creative. playful, sensuous, "@siSt a free ad. @ 3192 — open—minded F. | like drive- 3963 (exp 12/4) tame Oils gente, Rendeome 
Spiritual, healthy, romantic (XP. 11/20) in movies, Letterman, Ric entrepreneur, 36? SP 3209 
os ing family tie, @& Flair, diners, Sinatra, I LOVE W: (exp 11/20) 
pew 13/4 ' Crampe. Jim Thompson, in- SWM_ seeks 
3292 (exp 12/4) SWH SS Sper oiaen ro- side jokes. How about you? ‘iendsip and romance. Ali LATIN BEAUTY 

mantic, handsome seeks ac- @ sist (exp. 12/4) races please respond. Have by y lasting 
DANC! OLVES tive entertaining, attractive 1ess for plump ladies. | W/S/M professional for 
fun loving, adventurous, ten- SWF for spontsneoues fun L MAN @® 3205 (exp 11/20) times. Travel compa- 
der, me good activities. @# 3353 (exp 12/4) LOOKIN soahe nionship 28-40 fun loving. 
tain bike mays bey re ta slim SWF in her 20's or 30's PM UP FOR 3206 (exp 11/20) 
fa, tan, oor, ml BREE SAMPLES far cormited causonone, 10, sump aymonhy, and a 

* » TM Je, Oe . oving li 7 

women with wonder heert, ott ‘Laughing wi with to Ls. 4 SWM youthful 35, grad stu- som, 80.80 MERE 
oomart smiles. laughter, _ listening to the moon rise in GAL Gent. eB ge og! bear seeks affec- 
rane talk. ton  YOur eyes, kissing, da WM, BAR eae be a Seeks smart woman full of tionate F, 27-36, at least 
North. @n'3180 (exp 11/20) hiking, sailing, 32. SW match for fun, fall trol, rela- _ife. We 3188 (ex. 11/20) 5'4". under 160 

available for you. @® 3232 tionship? Any size. @ 3304 . into dance music, mov- 

Y GEEZER (exp 12/11) (exp 11/27) INTELLIGENCE ies, spectator sports, 
Politically | sar comed SWM, 29 velte seeks pee ee ngnn en Keg high 
= oe Beams | FREE THINKER GUARENTEED intelligent, non-religious heels, non-s ing for fun 
funky dame for collabora- Attractive, SWM, 26, 5'11", GOOD TIME WF. 24-32 with diverse and long term relationship. 
tion, * cooking orgies, urban a ts into jezz. film, Zen, — MBA turned actor, extremely 120) 0 016 (ap. tae ae. Pir 

seeks sensual free-thinki 141 1 (exp 
speeemeres, @ 8939 (exp = fenale. @ 3360 (exp 12/4)" pogo we SWM, at box 12/4) 





CARING SPIRIT 

WM fun loving serious 
curious committed 
progressive athletic out- 
doors-S/DF 32+ energetic 
non-yuppie romantic 
enthusiastic egalitarian. @ 
3366 (exp 12/4) 


CHECK THISONEOUT 
SWM, 26, 6’, 170 Ibs., blonde 
hair. brown eyed. Enjoys 
nature. healthy lifestyle and 
good conversation. Seeks 
warm-hearted SWF, 21-30, 
to share thoughts, hyn + 
and friendship. @ © 51 
(exp 12/4) 








CONSIDERATE 
SJM, 30, communicates, 
listens, compromises, ro- 
mantic, spontaneous, 
outrageous, non-game-play- 
ing, attractive, and of 
course, humorous! #® 3358 
(exp 12/4) 


Creative, intense/meliow, 
'M 34, sensitive. com- 
municative, humorous seeks 





easygoin independent, 
creative WF 18-40. @® 3176 
(exp 11/20) 





DAMAG' 
BM, 24, vegetarian, into 
Bukowski, Skinny Puppy. 
Mendelisohn, moodiness. 
films(esp. D. Argento). 
Seeks an individual, open- 
minded. opinionated... 
3269 (exp 12/11) 


ADYNCY PYRTNGR! 
impassioned dancer. 46. 
well built seeks a ‘Ginger’ 
tallish. trim for ballroom. 
swing. disco, 1:1 rela- 
tionship. @® 8982 (exp 
11/20) 








hair, It. eyes, connee 180, athletic, 





wie rs crazy COWE RY 30 





DOC OR LO live in Boston, very creative, seek 
For young EFS LO s Lovey Handsome some SM ae 170 seeks similar S/DWF for ex- —e unette ee oe © 
Romeo. Cure my p-- ell if ng dlue eyes. —_citement and adventure. @ 3321 11787) 
= ‘me «Seeks SF for compa- 3947 exp 12/11 (exp 
O46 tox — nionship, relationship. (exp 12/11) 
(exp / ) A e/race unimportant. ITALIAN TROPICAL 





DUMP HIM’ 
Good looking professional, 
30. likes fine clothes, food, 
and fun and I'm a real nice 
e. References available. 
3268 (exp 12/11) 





8337 (exp 12/11) 


FRIEND & LOVER 
SWM, 45, seeks SF for mov- 
ies. pizza, friendship, ro- 
mance, dating,telephone 
contact, museums, walking, 
talking. @® 3357 (exp 12/4) 








HANDSOME MUSICIAN 
My life is great but | ain't got 
you. Successful musician- 
good shape, brown eyes, 
thick curly brown hair 
mustache and beard. | am 


PASSION 
SWM Here's too cold and | 
am a hot paim tree from the 
Carribean. You yd the a ! 
need to Aran 
SWF. @® 3226 (exp ae 








HAVE FUN 
Call One Sh WM, 


MBA graduate. | am 30, at- 
tractive, articulate, athletic 
and easy 
progressive, attractive SWF, 
27-33, for wintertime adven- 
tures. @® 8288 (exp 11/26) 


going. Seek 





yy MAKE MUSIC 
ou lose yourself to the 


beat? | Let's explore music, 


art. dance together. SWM 
32. @® 3182 (exp 11/20) 





king that | lady of JEWISH SCULPTOR 
AP UPEroens,, —= segnanoee rote blonde nmred begur, - Passronate. spiritual, eo 
0, A + adventerous. Have home, 
long-term partnership based = SBM, 24, for SF woman. 1630. desiring 2 boat. studio, here(S. Florida) 30ish, goodlooking, big Ital- 


on mutual respect, affection, 
and fun. | am straight-for- 


21-26. who’ : wed dot spend- 
ing cold winter months 





loving monogamous rela- 
tionship. Don't be shy, | 





po missing pee excit- 
Nngland woman 





ian guy seeks a fectionate 


playmese for cuddling, cap- 





, New 
ward. honest, iconoclast.  aione. @ 3420 (exp 12/4 know you're out there. (23.35 th, eet mate. @@  puccino, communicatin 
blonde. bearded Enjoy ac- (exp 12/4) — call. 0 @® 5142 (exp Co can 12/4) friendship, passion & 8344 
coustic music and cross- FUN LOVING /3) (exp 12/4) 
oa skiing. Who are you? =~ Handsome, honest, in- Handsome, nice WM 32, 


(exp 12/4) 





telligent. SWM, 29, looking 


seeks black female for rela- 





JUST DOIT 
Shy intelligent affec- 


Life begins at 40. Come join 
me in my rebirth 8260 





for gorgeous Bo Derek, tionship. @@® 3181 (exp tionate(?) attractive WM 
UROPEAN?, , 20-39. with warm heart for 11/27) needs gorgeous SF 23-32 jan 
—— a aa , ther. passionate love and laugh- “sex lies and videotape”. @ LONELYNESS KNOWS 
quently visits Europe, offer- ter. CO @® 5139 (exp 12/4) HARMONICA GUITAR 3374 (exp. 12/4) 
ing intelligent, pretty, artsy, DWM, 41, blues guitar, har- ME WELL 


European SF, 23-35, sensa- 
tional relationship. @® 8264 
(exp 11/20) 


EVIL DANGER 
Handsome, open-minded. 
intelligent, 24yr SWM, look- 
ing for similar SF into art and 
music and lives to dance at 
Axis. @® 3399 (exp 12/4) 








§XPLORE 

SWM, 30, loves to dance, 
party and scientific wonders 
Desires woman w/ wild am- 
bitions. Please call. @® 3230 
(exp 12/4) 


FEMALE STRENGTH 
Affiuent, attractive, athletic, 
artistic DWM 53, seeks F 
athlete. dancer, bodybuilder 
or aerobics nut, to worship 








FUN TIMES BEGIN! 
SWM, uy Awaits stunni 
full of fun & excitement SWF, 
30-34. dancing, parties, con- 
certs. music, lasting rela- 
tionship, intimate meet at 
Zanzibar’ 11/13 9pm. 


Gardiner Museum Cafe? 
SWM 29. creative, thought- 
ful. seeks timeless woman. 
@ 8294 (exp 11/27) 


GENTLE-MAN 
educated, seeks fun, danc- 
ing. hiking, ideas, fun-tall, 
thin young fourty something; 
I'm recently separated, and 
you? 


38908 LOOKING GUY 
. @xotic dancer, 
pao A... and mu- 











monica player, businessman 
seeks attractive F for musi- 
cal comedy and friendship 
@ 8287 (exp 11/27) 





HELP! 
Kid loving baby doc, 32, 
seeks escape from 1- 
dimensional world of 
Harvard with adventersome, 
athletic female(20-30). 
3229 (exp 12/11) 





HIP HOP 
Handsome SWM business 
than 33 seeks attractive 
Female dancer, 5'2-5'6, any 
race. age. @® 3385 (exp 
12/4) 


Honest and hard working 
single JM, 38, mensch look- 








JUST DOIT 
SWM, 35. professional, 
educated, warm, athletic 
seeks attractive SWF, 25-35, 
nonsmoker for friendship 
and relationship. Please re- 
ply to: @® 8220 (exp 11/20) 


Let's be friends 
Divorced male, 45, happy. 
professional enjoys active 
sports, kids (part time dad), 
travel. social comittment. 
movies, food, seeks female 
for non-sexual friendship. 

0 5148 (exp 12/4) 





AMERICAN Tine 


Looking for pen pa 

man incarcerated would ti like 
to correspond with M/F. I'm 
extremly lonely behind these 
walls. Sincere and honest. 
Please reply, the mail will 
help ease my pain. Write to 
box 6926. Boston Phoenix 





LONG HA 
SWM 30 seeks com- 
municative humorous 
athletic down to earth 
woman for friendship and 
more. @® 8289 (exp 14/27) 





LET’S GET BUSY 
SBM, MD, 36, fit, seeks pro- 
fessional. silim, attractive. 
college educated woman 
any race, 26-36, for in- 
telligent conversation. 


and adore. We can have it sic. karate, you: attractive. ing for ata “3 in en- —triendship. more. @P 8219 
all. PO Box 1674 Brookline slime between 18-32 joying We (exp (exp 12/4) 
02146 @® 8303 (exp 12/11) 3369 (exp 12/4) 11/27) 








LOST IN AMERICA 


Nirvana and ineptitude were 
once my friend but the chain 
has been broken. | need help 
discovering the true mean- 
ing of life. @® 3262 (exp 
12/11) 
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Keady to meet 
Oldie mmlilculiceculle 
successful people? 


Call Kristine 


267-1254 


To place a FREE 
Phoenix Personal Ad! 


She'll be 
your ad 


happy to 
and 


take 


answer any 


questions you might have 


about Personal Call 
safe and effective way 
another 


fun, 
to meet 
person. 


Luc 
DWM 5'6 4 LOVES. 
dent caring fun seeks F for 
stable honest relationship 
WW 3380 (exp. 12/4) 





MAINE ME! 
SWM, 39, professional, in- 
telligent. attractive, funny, 
Supports environment, worid 
peace and other hopeless 
causes. Seeks intelligent, at- 
tractive, outgoing, non- 
smoking woman interested 
in| moving north, starting 
family. @® 5119 (exp 11/27) 


MAJOR MAN 
Tall, slim, attr.. prof, 32 
Seeks younger slim, major 
tease for major relationship 
WW 3415 (exp 12/4) 


LOVE BEGINS 

ITH SOME WORDS 
Dark haired, dark eyed. 
handsome european 
american, SWM, 6'1, 30, 
educated and well traveled. | 
am literate, deep and 
physically fit. interests cover 
wide range. Music: Mozart 
to Slayer. Looking for un- 
conventioanal female, 18-30 
who's romantic plus attract- 
ive and maybe has found out 
your are nothing without 
somebody to love. Please 
write Boston Phoenix [ 
6884 











Man wants woman for mar- 
riage. POB 3188, Nashua 
NH 03160 @@® 3152 (exp 
11/20) 

















GQaSsssificds 


CLASSIFIED LINE ADS 
CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS 617-859-3207 


617-267-1234 













































































the 


special 





MAN SEEKING 


WOMAN 
One eligable handsome, 35 
year old man, would enjoy 
the company of an attractive 
woman. Many things to do 
Let's get going. Call now!! 


MEET A NICE GUY 
Single & sincere 29yo man 
genuine, real, personable 
Appeared Bonen. ag & 
People. @ 5 (exp 
12/4) 


MEL GIBSON 
look-a-like,... well maybe like 
his younger brother. | am 6 
170 pounds with brown hair 
and blue eyes, excellent 
build and have a sexy aus- 
tralian accent. Not into looks 
though. | want a woman who 
is caring, loving and wants to 
commit herself to me com- 
pletely. Enjoy walks on the 
beach at night, fireside pic- 
nics and bubble baths with 
my rubber ducky. If you 
share my avocations write 
me. Photo if available. Write 
or call: Phoenix box 0 @& 
5092 (exp 11/20). 


MILD MANNERED 
Indigent, M, researcher, 
early 30's, seeking commit- 
ment oriented staid, altuistic 
female. @@® 3382 (exp 12/4) 


TATTOOED C 
ruggedly handsome artist. 
30. well educated noncon- 
formist seeks tattooed free 
spirit ready for fun times. @ 
8248 (exp 11/27) 

















MR U 
Unconventional, unusual 
un-yuppie, unpredictable 
wanna-be un-alone SWM 31 
enjoys workouts, FNX, mov- 
ies. cooking sks un 
sophisticated, under- 


standing. unreserved 
humorous, fit, sensitive 
honest SWF 27+ for 




























































































CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING POLICIES - THE ier tro consenrtico woste by advance and we wil bane Suntan So dames od bas ape 28 you oul ea wad on Seelam iommedens 
ing a week voids the guarantee. To begin renewing your ad cal 267-1234 tha week of he ads second Cumestees eanenten an canely 8S arson on aout an acceptance of all the rates and condi- 
tions under which advertising space is at the time sold by the reserves the right to revise copy containing ante hear tye be On account of its text or ms; to 

placement. No advertisement containing a private rumba andor aes wl be acoapied ne Nous coh, Only Phoent box number or Post spe lw numbers printed in the Escort section must be verified by the 
set eee eee : There are no retunds for cancelled ads. wi be ssue ads cancelled before 4 me Vesedaye. Cangas a Advertsamarte wi 
be accepted until 4 p.m. Tuesdays. GUARANTEED Advertisements: There are no refunds or pee epee pp ap te Phoenix accepts no for its failure, for any reason, to print an 
ae mpm poe pe fang been The fer ah Deg LT w ove be acer ce ty rch fe agape! ye a rman ab i masaray elected by Uo tor, provided fat fe Phoeris noted 
by the advertiser of such error in an advertisement within seven oat Ee oes Hier hy — between 9 am. and 5 p.m. Monday through Friday. Replies are held for 3 weeks after the last 
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AD IN : possible relationship. @ 
@ CHECK A CATEGORY | © COMPOSE YOUR CLASSIFIED AD SERTION DATE: BP) 5223 (exo. 12/4) 
TO PLACE A PERSONALS AD, REFER TO THE . L IL | | MUSCULAR 
PERSONALS COUPON IN THE PERSONALS SECTION HEADLINE: MONTH DAY YEAR ——, En wee 
TO PLACE AN AD ON THE BILLBOARD, REGULAR LIGHT HEADLINE = can beet me at ere wrest!- 
o CALL COURTNEY AT 267-1234 ing. @ 3215 (exp 11/20) 
oO faiaiade paper = i <i } ae Comer rant AMAZON WOMAN 
CO Instruction c WANTED 
Employment ‘ LARGE BOLD HEADLINE = reject or edit any Athletic WM would sincerly 
Opportunities ¢ C Musical Instruments ' t a@ stron 
advertisement. one Ove 9 
and Equipment ‘w/a Piaizsiaislié6izvisies $3) %2 muscular woman who en- 
O General Employment , ; : 
Opportunities CZ Musical Services c : 3 joys wrestling and weight lift- 
: O Tickets n/a ing. @® 3169 (exp. 11/27) 
O Business Opportunities c 
: ICIAN 
D Adult Employment yo . C x 26. 5 fx brown hair 
Opportunities c C0 Modeling c Print one letter in soft. full lips, attractive. but 
SERVICES DIRECTORY D Studios ¢ each block. broke. Seeks sexy female 
. . for intelligent conversation 
O Business Services a ea and kissing @ 3379 (exp 
O Credit Services c Limousines c Leav space 12/4) 
g Ontene O Foode between words and 
- os end O Catering a seperate space for - MUSICMUSICMUSIC | 
- ” : punctuation Pret quien Sank political 
CZ Home Services ¢ a a FNX, seeks warm, in- 
© Personal Services ¢ prea telligent. SF, 28+ @#® 3290 
CO Movers ¢ CO Party Space c (exp 11/27) 

SPIRIT C Party Services c Musiem, 29, seeking 
recente o ec aa Muslem woman for marriage 
D Astrology ¢ . and family. PO Box 6026 
© Therapy Counseling ¢ Entertainment eae Boston 02114. @® 3350 (exp 
O Instruction ¢ aaa A 5 am 18| ¥6/ 17/| 18/ 99/| 90| a1/ 22/23) a0 | || 
C Healing Body Work c . MYSTERIOUS EYES 

Sel O Bicycles w/a SWM, 24, convident leader 
aliens C Colectbes w/a bong Joon» ym 
Meditation c OC Appliances n/a © PRICE YOUR CLASSIFIED AD 4) BILLING INFORMATION formal evenings eit 
i lovers encouraged 
CHealth and Finesse «Clothing wva This information is confidential. We cannot print your (exp 12/4) 
Gite © Computers w/a NON-COMMERCIAL or e of lines x$6.75 $ advertisement without it. ana.aen Sane 
O Miscellaneous ¢ OC Fumase we GUARANTEED regular light headline add $8.75 Me: 32, 5110". 185 Ibs.. Ite 
—ae pore sn “s CLASSIFIEDS regular bold headline add $11.00 PHONE # Vou under 26, smooth Asien 
C Apartments ¢ ae agg » (CATEGORIES N OR G) large bold headline add $13.00 $ OK. @P 3421 (exp 12/4) 
C Apts. Wanted w/a Odds ‘a 
: pct. sages ea sw, MCEROY 
° . attractive in 
Quaranteed ads x 2 weeks $ RESS tellignet. Italian seeks sexy 
ADD affectionate SWF 18-24 
TOTAL $____ POB 655 Medford 02155. 
CITY STATE ZIP pod Abd 
NICE GUY 
To place an ad using Mastercard, VISA or American Handsome guy yi looking 
for a good woman for 
e of ines x$0.00 $ Express, please fill out this section or call 267-1234. tun/triendship @ 3212 
pena pee ( ) 
regular light headline add $11.00 CARD # 
regular bold headline add $15.00 ; - MICE GUY _ 
large bold headline add $16.00 $ omc O VISA 0 AMEX i Ag Ae = mrt 
non-materialistic, good 
TOTAL $e EXPIRATION DATE sense of humor. Likes notur 
and outdoor activities 
SIGNATURE Seeks attractive WF, 28-42, 
to share outdoors, con- 
#______ of lines x $17.00 a versation, and relationship 
apes tena ae DEADLINES: @ 3406 (exp 12/4) 
En mentee gpm nen garage ty howell I EAA re: gg 
VERIFICATION. FRI. sonably attractive. br 
box numbers- pick-up: add $15.00 $ octal gga waD. Rotep ay quadrigenarian seeks _ 
numbers- mail-out: $25.00 % smoker for conversation and 
box add ‘___.. MUSIC, THEATER & ARTS.......0-:0c0rre000 WED, 6:00 P.M. companionshi Enjoys 
— QUARANTES RENEWALS. TUES. 6:00 PM. | | Beethoven’ stargazing 
scesccorecesreceeeeses . Beethoven, star-gazing 
x number of weeks running $__ CHANGES AND CANCELLATIONS .......... TUES. 4:00 P.M. | | 3162 (exp. 11/27) 
TOTAL $e *A $26 late fee will be added to Escort and Entre Nous 
NON-MAINSTREAM 
fine ads place after 5:00 p.m. on SJM 30's want to share with 
partner. Man-Ray, ethnic 


food. travel. photography 
simple new things 8270 
(exp. 12/11) 


N SHORE WASP 
SM 34 57° Vegetarian, art- 
ist. sailing, bikin hiking 
wine. food. Box 333 Man- 
chester. MA 01944. @® 3356 
(exp 12/4) 
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NO TIME 4 BAR SCENE 
French English speaking 


SWM 26 511 185ibs pro- 
fessional by day architectua; 
student by night. Love mu- 
sic. cooking, all winter 
sports & more. Seeks at- 
tractive slim n-smoking pro- 
——— SF 24-30 some- 
thin uality relationship. 
PO! 394 leading Ma 01867 
@ 8245 (exp. 11/20) 





NOT TOO FY <™ 
SWM, 27, 58", 
and blue. Artist. pK 7 
Warm hearted > drnkr, 
+ pot smoker. called 
cute and hndsm. | like all mu- 
sic. @ 3318 (exp 11/27) 


NUMBERS GAME? 
One friend seeks second 4 
third: He’ SJM warm honest 
extremely bright seeking in- 
timacy excitment -term 
with compatible JF 3234 
(exp 12/11) 


OH THE HOLIDAYS 
SWM . professional, at- 
tractive, fun guy with varied 
interests, seeks successful, 
active, smart SWF, into mu- 
sic (FNX), excercise, arts, 
etc. Looking for someone 
who is versatile & adven- 
turous, but unpretentious 
@ 8323 (exp 11/20) 








THE BOSTON PHOENIX 


PROVERBS 31:10 
Very healthy 40 y/o very at- 
tractive DWM on financial 
roller coaster seeks N/S > 
female counterpart, 
into biking, running, cae 
music and appreciates 1Cor 
7:3.8.9 and Eph 5:22.23,25 
W 3392 (exp 12/4) 


ROCK AND =... 
30, sincere, ing. 
adventerous. Seas | ore. 
fessional, confident who 
seeks 21-35 D/SWF 5'6"-?, 


ioned to ht, will 
Wavel e 3908 ( (exp 11/27) 








ROMEO |. 
SWM catholic. bikes. 
beaches. walking. traveling, 
naturist seeks beautiful 
healthy female 25-35 
nonsmoker/drinker. ® 5099 
(exp. 11/20) 





swat aee Dinter nice 

Ss. loves tennis. athletic in 

general, likes to laugh, and 

joys food and fun. @ 
(exp 12/11) 


swe ae ST 220, seeks 


buxom, rubenesque gal for 
relationship. PO Box 1677. 
Brookline, MA 02146. @ 
3361 (exp 12/4) 








OLD-FASHIONED 
SW . Metaphysics 
perl es seeks 


young SWF, East European 
ancestry. curvaceous. Let's 





get metaphysical. #® 3207 
(exp 11/20) 

OPEN MINDED 
Attractive, fit 40 


(looks younger) cane at- 
tractive. young. fit, bisexual 
WF for fun and honest rela- 
tionship. Love the outdoors 
arts. and good friends. @ 
3237 (exp 12/11) 


Open-minded SWM. 27 
66 . sensitive. a little shy 
seeks WF 25-32 who is 

onest. sincere and hates 
mind games for friendship 
and maybe more. #115113 
(exp 11/27) 


Overeducated SWM aimost 
30. almost 6. almost hand- 
some. looking for friend 
adventuress and lover to 
roam the the north woods 
and roadside taverns and re- 
turn to porches. dogs, great 
books and the VCR. One 
who loves reality and wants 
to find dreams. @ {) 5103 
(exp. 11/20) 


OVERWORKED 
position. SWM, 32. tiredly 
handsome looking for 
woman of intelligence and 
beauty to wake up my love 
life 3281 (11/27) 


PASSIONATE 
SWM 30. seeks SWF 19-30 
for good times. possible re- 
lationship. Sense of humor a 
must. @® 8305 (exp 11/20) 


PEN PAL WANTED 
By spiritual. literate, art ap- 
preciating gentle man cur- 
rently im prison please call 
for additiona! information 
W 3172 (exp. 11/27) 




















PICK ME! 

SWM 26. 6. straw blond 
blue eyed professional mu- 
sician likes clubs. beaches 
and laughing. Seeks 
slender, attractive. fun 
outgoing SWF Photo and let- 
ter Suite 303 95 reer 
St Weymouth, MA 02188 & 
3200 (exp 11/20) 


PLATINUM BLOND? 
Seeking smart lady with 
Jean Harlow look and at- 





titude to match. age unim- 
portant SWM. 2 511 
bi/bl. slim. attractive. calm 


extertior. discover the vol- 
cano underneath. @ ° 5102 
(exp. 11/20) 


PLUMP ORIENTAL F 
Sincere SWM. 30. nice-look- 
ing. seeks young oriental gir! 
18+ for fun and mono- 
gamous relationship @& 
3405 (exp 12/4) 


POTENTIAL PAL? 

40 y.o., Playful + pleasant 
progressive and 
provocative. puffer free 
postcarder and plantophile 
pursues pal per possibilities 
Prepared? @@® 3277 (exp 
11/27) 


PRIZESEEKER 
Single white Romeo looking 
for sweet romance with 

roper Juliet. Thy likes are 

rock n roll. movies. TV. Sci- 
Fi and Horror. dancing and 
concerts @ 3261 (exp 
12/11) 














Professional, liberal. SWM 

42. seeks Asian American 

for serious relationship 

Varied interests. Family 
values. Non-smoker 

W@ 5975 4exp 12/18) 


PROGRESSIVE GUY 
Friendly passionate athletic 
DWM 39 510 seeks warm 
hearted non smoking 
physically fit woman any 
race to share laughter back 
rubs romance and commit- 
ment to social/economic 
ustice. @® 8119 (exp. 11/6) 








QUIET BUT WARM 
Bookish, 40ish. DWM, 60's 
values. diverse intellectual 
and outdoor interests, seeks 
F for committed relationship 
eventual family. Qualities im- 
portant to me: warmth. per- 
sonal decency. concern for 
others. letters preferred 
5115 (exp 11/27) 


SMa AOYPBEDAZZLED 

romantic, film 
a Ke. different 
creative evenings. Sense of 
humor only! 3267 (exp 
12/11) 


REGIS SEEKING 

KATHY LEE WSN, 43, Cath- 
olic, desire pretty woman 
Box 1222 Middieton. MA 
01927. @® 3196 (exp 11/20) 








SBM, 30. 63°. tall, dark, 
handsome, athletic and 
humorous seeking mature 
female. @® 8168 (exp 12/4) 
SCIENCE ANYONE? 
SBM Science Phd 
interested in Jazz, witty con- 
versation. dance, movies 
books. and lots of laughs 
Would like to share same 
with pretty. unpretentious 
SF Please send note and 
photo 5131 (exp 11/27) 


SOMEONE? 
SDWM 36 college student 
outdoorsy. 51 200ibs 
strawberry blonde, beard 
moustache, seeks younger 
pretty. petite SWF 1868 
(exp 12/3) 


Gein FRIEND 
animal lover, oOut- 
Seavey 36. 510° 200ibs, 
semi-long strawberry blonde 
hair. beard. moustache 
seeks younger, pretty. petite 
SWF 1867 (exp 1 /3) 


SEEKER OF LIFE 
26. intelligent. unconven- 
tional Christian mystic hippie 
seeks soulful earthy woman 
with pure heart to change 
world. @® 3164 (exp 11/20) 


SEEKING FEMALE 
SWM 29 61°. 185 br/bi 
honest. handsome. fun. and 
Straight. Looking for femi- 
nine. pretty. female, 21-35 
to see where friendship 
leads @@® 8227 (exp. 11/27) 


SERENDIPITY 
SWM. 26. looking for SWW 
into literature. art. and mu- 
sic. Lets compare notes 
Contact me and see what life 
has to offer. @® 3231 (exp 
12/4) 























SINGULAR 
SWM 32 writer photo- 
gropher seeks attractive in- 
telligent independent kind 
creative SF 21-36 w/sense 
of humor. @® 3915 (exp 
11/20) 


SJM, 35, 5'6’’. finally indep 
executive MBA, pilot seeks 
attractive friend to share 
wknd home in Fla. travel 
music. dining out, sense of 
humor. @® 3135 (exp 11/20) 


SM. 37 years. self-employed 








artist. semi-retired. athlete 
seeking white lady, 18-25 
years 3159 (exp 11/20) 





SNM 

(Single Nepalese Male), 31 
Been in Boston 9 months but 
business/world travel left lit- 
tle time for fun. Now's the 
time Enjoy Indian 
food/cooking. Madonna, G 
Dead and opera Fit, Cos- 
mopolitan. and nd6n-smok- 
ing. Seeks same SF as 
friend/guide, for/to Boston 
entertainment 5129 
(exp 11/27) 


SOFA TOLOVESEAT 
SWM. 26, literate. witty 
spontaneous. new resident 
seeking complimentary rela- 
tionship to turn sofa into 
loveseat @ 5088 (exp 
11/20) 


SOUTHERN NH 
SWM, 30, 510°. bik/biue 
handsome, playful, many 
nterests. Seeking female 
25+. North of Boston. &# 
3376 (exp 12/4) 


SUPERMAN 
SWM, 25. enjoys nightlife 
partying and. believe it or 
not-Schubert! 2nd, XTC, B- 
A-D Il. seeks free loving 
SWF for the best of times 
@ 3259 (exp 12/11) 


Swell, down to earth guy. 24 
searching desparately for an 
urbane, artistic. and genu- 
inely pretty girl who can beat 
me at Scrabble. @ 3316 
(exp 12/4) 

















Swell, down to earth guy, 24 
searching desparately for a 
smart. artistic. and genuinely 
pretty girl who doesn't mind 
meeting this way. @ 3316 
(exp 12/4) 


SWM, 30, trim, I've been 
around the world. Man 
interests, seeks trim S 
white or Asian for friendship 
or possible relationship. (© 
@ 5128 (exp 11/27) 


WASP 
. dark blond 
self-em- 





SWM.: 
Attractive 6’, 
hair blue eyes. 
ployed professional. | like 
good conversation, NPR, 
working hard and passion. 
Seeking SWF 28-36 
biond/brunette, biue/green, 
business minded pro- 
fessional. Be pre WASP 
type. No granola ase. if 
yOu like heels and stockings, 
dinner at Locke Obers or 
lobsters at home and are 
marriage minded, this could 





be it 3410 (exp 12/4) 
SWM 33, clinical psy- 
chologist/entrepreneur, tall, 


fit. athletic and attractive, 
sensitive, introspective, 
financially secure with eclec- 
tic tastes. Seeks a warm, 
bright. independent. verbal 
woman 25-40. @® 3320 (exp 
11/27) 


SWM, 33, seeks woman who 
loves quiet times, outdoors. 
children and animals, cuddl- 
ing on cold winter nights. | 
have blue eyes, blonde ad 
and weigh 150 Ibs { 
2197 (exp 11/20) 


PASSIONATE PEDANT 
SWM., 37, 5'11", with dreams 
as vivid as wine. Biologist. 
maskmaker, cat owner 
Seeks intensity. equality. 
and mutual (com)passion 
Yearns to answer the riddies 
of existence beneath a 
moonlit sky. @® 8256 (exp 
11/20) 


SWM, 41, 5'3, slim. mod- 
erately disabled. employed, 
enjoys movies, dining out 
ect. Seeks mutually caring 
relationship with very petite 
slender SWF. & 5104 
(exp. 11/27) 


SWM Mathamatician, 45 
seeks SF to be friends. date 
get to know. @® 3282 (exp 
11/27) 

















SWM 
Seeking SWF, never married 
attractive male seeks shorty 
crazy mature woman 
3258 (exp 12/11) 


TAKE A CHANCE 
Amicabie, athletic, attractive 
SWM. 28. 180. 61 
dark/blue. multi-faceted. 
educated. professional. en- 
joys sports, fashion, music 
dancing. Cape. Boston. 
quiet/loud times aa 
similar tall, elegant SWF 
3397 (exp 12/4) 


TAKE A RISK 
SWM. Absolutely successful 
looking for partnership with 
an alive woman: will create 
magic and miracles. @® 3255 
(exp 12/11) 











Tall handsome professional 
black man seeks black or 
spanish speaking woman for 
lasting relationship. @® 8290 
(exp 11/27) 


TEACHERBYDAY... 
But don't think that | spend 
my nights grading papers. | 
spend my nights in the spot- 
light. I'm a tall, single 25 y.o 
musician. Just saw ‘Little 
Man Tate’ What did you 
think? Looking for a woman 
who can share my ambitions 
and weather the emotional 
highs and lows of a oa. 
ing artist. @® 3327 (exp 12/4) 


TECH SEEKS ART 
SWM. 28, 59°. technical 
professional seeks men- 
tally/physically beautiful 
SWF. 23-38. liberal arts pro- 
fessional for laughter. spon- 
taneity, and trust. | have ca- 
reer. fitness. intelligence 
and friendships. Passion is 
missing. How about you? @® 
3326 (exp 12/4) 


THEMANFROMTHAI 
American man, lives in Thai- 
land. speaks 3 languages 
would like to meet Asian 
woman for language ex- 
change and friendship 

1253 (exp 12/4) 


THE OTHER 
Lynchian Angel looks home- 
ward SWM. 28, 59°. 155 
boyishly good looks seeks 
attractive singular female 
Comfortable. navigating 
both the mainstream and 
beyond the pale. Leonard 
Cohen DNA a plus. PO Box 
964. Boston. MA 02117. @ 
3315 (exp 11/27) 


TINY GIANT 

He's got to be tall. right? 
No? Read on. Five foot. suc- 
cessful. affectionate, trim 
fit. DWM. 50. brown (balding 
greying) hair, brown eyes 
My passions include: (this 
space reserved for you). my 
children, gardening. travel 
ethnic foods. most music 
especially folk. theater, lib- 
eral politics, liberal religion 
long walks, good conversa- 
tion and good quiet times 
cuddling, and cozy fires. Not 
into drugs. smoking, drink- 
ing. astrology, makeup. dyed 
har or the Super Bowl 
Seeking petite S or OWF 
35-45. who likes short men 
and shares similar interests 
for sincere, committed rela- 
tionship. North of Boston 
@ 5118 (exp 11/27) 




















SWM 20, alternative & ro- 
mantic. seeking SWF who 
likes alternative music, Out- 
doors. drama and poetry. # 
3351 (exp 12/4) 


SWM, 28, 511°’, looking for 
someone special. interests 
include dining-out. dancing 
new people, travelling 
walks. @® 3403 (exp 12/4) 


SWM 28 
PROF EMPLOYED 

Attractive, athletic, enjoys 
anything outdoors, comedy 
plays. sports. looking to 
meet attractive, stable, prof 
for dating, North Shore @ 
3263 (exp 12/11) 











REGULAR GUY 

SWM irish looking pro- 
fessional, romantic, cute 
fun. seeks pretty, talkative 
female, fit, 30ish for ex- 
@ 3203 (exp 


cursions 
11/27) 








SWM, 29, 6, 200 ibs. Brown 
hair, hazel eyes, very well 
groomed and very well 
shaped non smoker. non 
chemical user. Looking for 
down to earth girl. @ 3373 
(exp 12/4) 








TOMBOY WANTED 
Tall, educated, supportive 
SBM. mid-forties, Renais- 
sance man seeks attractive 
charming. tomboy for fish- 
ing. brunch, theater and 
fnendship. @® 8297 (exp 
11/27) 


TTOR HIKER 
introspective, intuitive, think- 
ing/feeling. perceptive, ro- 
mantic SWM 34, to share en- 
lightenment, comfort 
passion. life, kids? @® 3202 
(exp 11/20) 








UBC 
SWM-36 Ski-Sky-Surf. Not 
staying at home except to 
cook. sleep & talk. @® 3228 
(exp 12/11) 


WEST SEEKS EAST 
SWM 30 would like to meet a 
SF of asian ancestry for 
companionship plus 
3970 (exp. 10/30) 











UNI DOS SIILITY 

SWM, 38, 59°, 16 

gentle, honest, com- 
passionate, intelligent, TV 
(POSS TG) feminist renais- 
sance computer pro- 
fessional w/ a fig- 
ure/looks and diversified 
interests including unicorns, 
cooking, dancing, and a 
sense of humor seeks 
5'6"+: 30-40's intelligent. 
warm. female for friendship, 
companionship. Serious 
only @® 3288 (exp 11/27) 


VENUSON1/2SHELL 
Let my artistry immortalize 
you in moonlit cafes of Bos- 
ton. Be my inspiration & 
together make a master- 
piece in eternal wisdom. 
3239 (exp 12/11) 


VERY CAREFULLY 
Looking for a woman with a 
hearty pulse. I'm a 6'4"" vet- 
eran. Reasonably sane and 
trying to meet a 
monagomous woman. @& 
3244 (exp 12/11) 


VERY HANDSOME 
Supportive SJWM 35 en- 
trepeneur, opens car doors. 
sends roses to very attract- 
ive SF. @ © 5125 (exp 
12/26) 


WANTED 
Significant other for a life- 
long commitment. | am 
handsome, fit. romantic, 
honest. sincere, faithful, 
educated, successful. 39 
5 10° and Italian. You should 
be: attractive, fit. and have 

















SECTION TWO 


ASTY 

Witty, ory “* Straight 
gut with prep/ivy education 
seeks similar upper-middle 
class GWM/GAM for week- 
ends in the big city. Am 33 
5°8 150ibs br/br, WASP. 
youngish goodiooks, multi- 
talented, musical, well- 
rounded domesticated party 
animal. Want to meet a cute 
guy (under 5°10) in twenties 
who is wickedly cool, very 
bright, self-assured and 
always a good sport. @ © 
5108 (exp. 11/20) 


Athletic body, 
personable, 
nian seeks similar 
brief ‘we om 
promised 210 
11/20) 


BACCHANALIA 
Handsome masculine 
24. intelligent, humorous, in 
shape. seeks similar. 
Phone/letter appreciated. 
POB 641 Marion, MA 02738 


BIG + TALL 
Big guy 62". AL Ibs, 37, 
hairy handsome. seeks av- 
erage or little guy (18-27) for 
fun. @® 3395 (exp 12/4) 





intelligent, 
. Mediterra- 
Leave 
reply 
(exp. 











BLACK 
College student 19 seeking 
male 18-28 for fun. Straight 
acting only. Hispanic a plus 
@ 3378 (exp. 12/4) 





BORED? 
Good looking masc GWM 
30's seeks same 21-30 to 
share adventures. Inexperi- 





similar qualities. @® ©) 5124 enced o.k. @ 3190 (exp 
(exp 12/25) 11/20) 
Well-educated. creative. 


gentle. passionate SWM 
loves classical music. 
dawnlit mountains. rainy 
woods. candielit dinners 
MFA weekends 


Shakespeare in bed. seeks 
sincere. warm-hearted SWF 
25-32 to share quest. love 
and life. @® 8319 (exp. 12/4) 





BOSsTO AREA 
GWM 3 STON Ane: hand- 
some. straight & appearing. 
healthy. good build and 
friendly. @@® 8291 (exp 
11/27) 





Would you like 
some help 
composing your 
Miltaiip a aaeieirl 


Ad? 


elim itecigiils 


267-1234 


TOL aim miliailht 
PLL ilatk: 
She'll be happy to help 


with your 


ad 


and answer 


any questions you might 
have about Personal Call”; 


ditomiliie 
way to meet 
cial person. 


WHERE ARE YOU? 
SWM. 26, Seeking female 
21-30 to enjoy and share life 
with. If you like dancing 
movies. quiet evenings 
strolling and conversation- 
call. @® 3250 (exp 12/11) 


WHY NOT!! 
SWM. 22. attractive but shy- 
will try anything with fun, at- 








tractive (maybe exotic) 
woman. 22-? 3341 (exp 
12/4) 

WM.26. 577°. good-looking. 


preppy rugby player Well 
read. eclectic tastes in food 
music, humor. New to Bos- 
ton. Stable but probably not 
sane. @@® 3235 (exp 12/11) 


WOMAN OF COLOR 
SWM, 36, 61°, 190. attract- 
ive. intelligent, educated 
seeks an independent. in- 
telligent BF for compa- 
monship and romance 
5123 (exp 11/27) 








WORLD CLASS 
SJM 29. fresh form outback 
seeks equal into outdoors 
film. books, travel. ice crea 
conversation, dinner and 
more. @® 3041 (exp 11/20) 


There are more personals 
than meet the eye. Now with 
the Phoenix's instant Ad 
new personals are recorded 
every day 
Call 1-976-3366 
$1.50 a Minute 





TVliimlilimulineahus 


another spe- 





BRAINY BLONDE 
Exp 10/30 No 3936 taken by 
your voice must 959 together 
please call. @® 8309 


CALL OR WRITE 
middie aged male seeks 
same. Suite 292 95 Washi ps 
ton St. Weymouth 02188 
3167 (exp 11/20) 


COLLEGE ATHLETE 
21, Asian male, 6. 165. C 
lege student. Varsity ond 
and serious academic. Seek 
similar GWM. @ 8018 (exp 
11/20) 











COOL DUDE 
GWM 20's 61 180 
brown/bive athlete looks in 
shape professional all 
together seeks same for 
companion buddy you know 
Boston or North. Less than 
perfect need not apply. @ 
5101 (exp. 11/20) 


DIFEERENT SORT 
GWM, 37, 195. Attractive 
ssanente ethical. loves 
American history and 
politics. documentaries, day- 
trips. dining out, cooking in 
hiking. Looking for similar 
32-4 Offbeat sense of 
humor a plus. @® 3386 (exp 
12/4) 








NOVEMBER 


GBM, 30, 61" 215, attract- 
ive, muscular seeks fun and 
adventure with older man 
@ 8176 (exp 12/11) 


ME A CALL 
cw! , goodiooking into 
pop music, movies, aero- 
bics, seeks similar attractive 
masculine male, 21—27. 
3414 (exp 12/4) 


GWM, RY YNEM “BQ08 ko. 


intel. prof'l, inexp'd, seeking 








same for friend- 
ship/relationship. @® 3413 
(exp 12/4) 





GWM 23 attractive, hairy. 
seeks attractive, honest. 
clean cut, Italian or Irish for 
friendship/relationship 
21-26. @® 3194 (exp 11/20) 


GWM 23 ork fun. i 
between 26-35 | 
man only. NO oPaTsm 
8262 (exp. 11/20) 


GWM, 25, attractive, in- 
—— fun, easy-going, 
prof/grad student seeks 
similar 21-30 for rela- 
tionship. @® 8333 (exp 12/4) 


GWM, 26, extremely good 
looking seeks white or his- 
panic 20-35. @® 8314 (exp 
11/27) 














WM 28 PROF ? 
5°10 155 clean cut “straight 
acting/appearing many 
interest: sports. Outdoors 
seek same for fun and/or 
friendship (Blond hair a 
plus). Cal or write to: Tim 
398 Columbus Ave Box 123 
Boston 02116. @® 3411 (exp 
12/4) 


GWM 29, handsome, fun. 
sincere. romantic. seeks 
same. Enjoy movies, theatre. 
sports & dining out. @® 8251 
(exp 11/20) 


FRIENDS 


& LOVERS 
GWM, 31, 62°, 185. hand- 
some. athletic. masculine. in- 
telligent. health conscious 
Ivy League graduate seeks 
similar qualities & backround 
in younger male for long 
term friendship/relationship 
Phone and photo to TR, Box 
1155. Cambridge MA 02238 
5098 (exp 11/27) 


GWM 32 goodlooking 
physically fit. eclectic cul- 
tural tastes. Softspoken but 
fun. intriguing romantic 
seeking counterpart. @& 
3187 (exp. 11/20) 


GWM, 38. artist. avoids gay 
scene. Seeks ad shy warm 

















nice guy for upbeat rela- 
fo 2 5147 (exp 
12/4) 

GWM 42 6 170 assertive 


masculine seeks GWM 18+ 
tor frisky fun. @® 3175 (exp 
11/20) 


GWM 42. looking for GWM 
20-33. | am 52. 110. wants 
friendship or relationship in 
my area. Bob 42 North Court 
St Fall River. MA 02720 





13. 


1991 


LOOKING FOR YOU 
Looks, talent, brains, very 
together, very hip, very 
interesting. You be too! And 
be 18- @ 3312 (exp 
11/27) 





MADONNA 
Masculine, cleancut GWM 
seeks similar interests: mu- 
sic. concerts, dancing, mov- 





ies. travel, roller-coasters, 
food. feet. @@® 3204 (exp 
11/20) 

MAK My. iOL! AY. 
GWM, 35, 1 
AC.0.A my ail the an 
mings. Great sense of 
humor, loyal, well con- 


nected.seeks fun loving guy 
@ 3191 (exp 11/27) 





aceseaen oF el onate. 
caring GWM sportsrocker, 
34. 5'11" 165, seeks similiar. 
Smooth serious hugbunny 
18-40. 3348 (exp 11/27) 


MUSIC & LOVE 
Handsome, manly, and mu- 
sical man, 37, wants to enjoy 
it all with younger man, nice 
build & 7 (exp 11/19) 


NORTH = BOSTON 
Good 


510° ert i a 
hair/hazel eyes. Interests- 
working out. skiing, movies, 
dining out. Seeks similar 
GWM. 28-38. for friendship 
and/or relationship. PO Box 
1484 Haverhill, MA 01831 


WORTH OF BOSTON 
GWM 160, likes skiing, 
pea seth outdoorsy seeks 
similar down to Earth man 
for adventures. [| 5150 (exp 
12/4) 














NO STRINGS 
Good looking versatile GWM 
seeks fun and good times. In 
shape 58. 160. 27. You be 
similar. 398 Columbus Box 
123 Boston 02116. (exp 
12/4) 


PLEASE WRITE 
GWM. 22. tall. trim, straight 
acting. healthy. inexperi- 
enced. Many interests 
Seeks young companion 
Photo a plus PO Box 8362 
Boston. MA 02114 


wrt OHCy OF TRUTH 

24 br/gr. attractive 
sraianhs acting. com- 
passionate. Seeks same 
fun. together individual 
21-26. for sincere rela- 
tionship. @® 8331 (exp 12/4) 











TOTSeey Y STRAIGHT 
GW . 185, Attract- 
ive. RNAS executive- 


healthy conservative, funny- 
closeted, inexperienced...no 
one believes I'm gay. Seek- 
ing tall, secure, masculine 
guy for relationship. @® 3365 
(exp 12/11) 


VERY MASCUL 
Not into scene, seeks friend- 
ship. If you can be a friend, 
call. Thanks. #® 3027 (exp. 
12/4 








VERY 

‘Straight’’ outgoing, 
professioani, clean cut, sin- 
cere, handsome, Italian 
GWM, 31 5°10, 164lbs, 
brown/brown seeks 
‘straight’ handsome, 
masculine, 25-40, for long 
term monogamous rela- 
tionship. @ © 5078 (exp. 
11/20) 


; WALTHAM AREA... 
Hispanic GWM 

170ibs. masculine seeks - 
Puerto Rican or Italian male 
(18-35) for goodtimes. @ 
3081 (exp 11/20) 


REBEL YELL 
Boyish blonde surfer, 22. 
5°9°. 145. Sincere have mor- 
als. avoid gay scene. Seek- 
ing compatible 18-24. @® | 
5080 (exp 11/20) 


WEEKEND cy, 
Handsome ouy, 3 = wet 
brown/blue. 5ibs seeks 
fun times with GWM 21-35 
@ 3145 (exp 11/20) 


WM.22, seeks handsome 
Italian man for relationship 
WW 3342 (exp 12/4) 


W/M. 25, 5'9°, 155. black/br 
good-looking, seeks bisex- 
ual or ‘cautious’ individual 
who is also fun (18-30). &@ 
3372 (exp 12/4) 


WM looking for other WM 
Interests: outdoor activities 
® 7679 (exp 11/20) 


WOBURN AREA 
GWM 25 FNX movies con- 
certs seeks 25 to 30 for go- 
pal Out of just wh out 

5090 (exp. 11/2 


























WOMAN W/COZY 


COUCH 

Seeks semi-potato who is 
creative intelligent 
progressive. stable for fire- 
place dinners. movies 
massage. semi-aerobic city 
escapades. @® 3389 (exp 
12/4) 





Q.T. 
Straight-acting GAM seeks 


friends Varied 
interests. Slightly con- 
servative. PO Box 1361 


Boston. MA 02104. @® 8306 
(exp 11/27) 


QUALITY SOUGHT 
GWJM. Ph.D.. 50. attractive. 
secure. seeks JPh.D.. M.D... 
other prof.. Box 1182. Mans- 
feild 02048. @® 3193 
3193 (exp 11/20) 








GWM 43. seeks — 18-26 


honest. meaningful rela- 
tionship. Box 70! Hadley. 
MA 01035 





GWM 47 to meet same or 
older. Boston and surround- 
ing towns. Can travel. 
3173 (exp 11/20) 


GWM. black hair, hazel eyes 
58 140. 38. enjoys music 
fun & good times. @® 7347 
(exp 11/27) 


GWM, Mid forties, 5'7". 137 
Ibs.. BI/Br, seeks younger 
male sane enough for 4 
ship in North area. @® 2201 
(exp 11/20) 


GWN., student. 20. attract- 
ive. Straight-acting, athletic 
humourous to meet the 
same. Friends/more. Re- 
spond Box 81121 Wellesley 
Ma 02181 


HANDSOME-TRAVL 
Good looking. in good 
shape. educated. straight 
acting. masculine. WM 36 
5 11. 163 brown hair, hazel 
eyes. seeks similar attractive 
frend 27-35. for travel and 
ood times. Photo a must 

5153 (exp 12/25) 


HERE’S A CHANCE 
Uninhibited wildman pro- 
fessional. Physically fit male 
39- desires comfortable 
masculine. open-minded 
spiritual counterpart. Box 
221 Raynham. @® 3902 (exp 
11/20) 























ROT hE SE STUDENT 
57. brown/blue 
caouigent. hela, attractive 
seeks student 18+ 
small/medium build for 
fun/friendship?? in beautiful 
Allston. Average looks ok 














To Hear Who ®@ 5063 (exp 11/20) 
You ve Been Missing 
CONVINCE ME 
wi 30's. 57. 135. clean 
MEN cut. needs to know there is 
another decent. sincere 
SEEKING honest. down to earth guy 
MEN out there @® 3404 (exp 
11/27) 
21 year old regular college 
kid. business major, 6° tall 
160. brown hair. green eyes wr gn TD EARTH 
k 14 
seeks same type. [) 5145 brdwn/bive gdikg 
23, ‘straight’. 59" 140, into pty Promos bay 
sports. movies, or just hang- same for friendship/more 
ing out. Seeks similar cool  @ 3299 (exp 11/27) 
dude 18-25. @@® 8231 (exp 
11/20) EXCITING 
WM, 34. 59°, 155. seeks 





25 yr old male stripper well 
built sseks man for casual 
good times. #® 3179 (exp 
11/20) 


ALOVER WANTED 
Seeking a special guy to 
claim this hot, muscular 
handsome, GWM, 27. also 
have 3 tattoo’s. Into weight 
lifting. No fats, fems. Call for 
more details 


ASIAN AMERICAN 
Asian American male, 34 
would like to meet warm 
hearted and intelligent GWM 











for friendship 5130 (exp 
11/27) 
BIG BEEF gruo. 


Very attractive SWM, 20's 
seeks very well built rts 
sonal men between the ages 
of 18-40. Any race. @ 3353 
(exp 12/11) 





young man 18-30 for in- 
tense. satisfying fun. Like 
honest. straight-acting, stu- 
dent. working-guy types 
PO. Box 189. Chelsea 
02150. @® 3313 (exp 11/27) 


EXx- COMPETITIVE |. 
Bodybuilder, GWM 
215ibs. seeks other “e 30 
for friendship or rela- 
tionship. @@ 8296 (exp 
11/27) 


FIND A FRIEND 
Good looking, athletic WM 
Into FNX, sports, concerts 
21. straight acting. Seeks 
same age/ interests 
Brookline 3214 (exp 
11/20) 


FRIENDSHIP 
GWM, 39, good a car- 
ing. 57° 160 wants friend- 
ship 18-30 PO Box 251 Kit- 
tery. Maine 03904 











HOCKEY JOCKS 
WM, 20's. brown/hazel 
5'6 muscular and 


goodlooking, seeks same 
for friendship, possible good 
times. @® 3217 (exp 11/20) 


oH ALIANSTALLION 
. sensitive, warm 
om aie and terrific Cook 
Lets make sexy, sweet 
spaghetti together. @® 3201 
(exp 11/20) 


Italian WM, 34, seeks good- 
looking, stocky built 
masculine, blue collar type 
worker WM for friendship. 
buddy. or someone to pal 
with. Write P.O. Box 494 
Waterford, CT 06385. @& 
2192 (exp 11/20) 











JOCK SEEKS JOCK 
Young handsome WM 
155. ‘straight’. pei 
seeks in-shape yours WM 
for good times 5077 
(exp Dec 4) 


LITTLE BROTHER 
GWM, 35, Blond, 5°10, 170 
handsome masculine 
muscular seeks Cute, boyish 
type 18-30: tight smooth 
hairless body for big brother 
relationship. Love skin-tight 
Levi's. hi-tops, jocks it 
swap photos. Box 59. No 
Uxbridge 01538 


HAIRED MAN 25 
Lone 10/ AF No. 3967 
called late alot in common 
straight friends please call 

@ e310 (exp 11/27) 











o hONe-HAInED tye 
Codooking hull pd hag to 
meet men with hair and 
open attitudes. iP 3323 (exp 
11/27) 





Seeking comfortable 
balance! Straight acting. 
athletic and slightly off- 
centered. reluctant work- 
aholic:; 33 yo (I think Im 
twenty-something) in great 
shape. You're 21-30's and 
perfect (or at least com- 
patable) 'm 510 162 of 
Irish/Italian descent. @® 
5100 (exp 11/27) 


SEEKS NEW FRIENDS 
GWM. 30. 6. 165. BR/BR 
Strght look/act seeks 25-35 
good times. clubs. movies 
sex not priority. want 
Photos please 
Write: P.O. Box 

355 Medford Post Office 
Medford. MA 02155 
3198 (exp 11/20) 


SHY BUT LOOKING 
GWN-43-Busy at work but 
alone at home seeks fit 
happy. healthy compa- 
monship. @@® 3060 (exp 
11/20) 


SHYMASCULINEGUY 

seeking bright. cool. tall 
athletic. twentysomething 
friend for biking. tennis, ski- 
ing. concerts, travel. fun and 
affection. @® 461347 (exp 
11/26) 


SHYMASCULINEGUY 
seeking bright. cool. tail 
athletic. twentysomething 
friend for biking, tennis. ski- 
ing. concerts, travel. fun and 
affection. @® 3284 (exp 
11/27) 


SINCERE IN N.H. 
20's masculine, great 
coche, Straight-act- 
hn eae athletic 
seeking same for friendshi 
possible relationship 
8336 (exp 12/4) 




















SPORTS MINDED 
26y 172Ibs 
A, ” deen cut 
Straight acting/appearing 
athletic. not into scene seek- 
ing same. @® 8295 (exp 
11/27) 


STRAIGHT-ACTING 
Professional. sincere 
educated, athletic, straight- 
acting WM. 32, 62°’. seeks 
straight acting WM. 18-25 for 
friendship/relationship. @& 
3296 (exp 11/27) 


STRAIT, MUSC. WM 
Handsome, muscular WM. 
26 57 155. seeks quality 
WM-- masculine, goodiook- 
ing. Box 3313, Boston MA 
02101 


TAKING RISK 
WM _ seeking simliar for 
friendship. I'm 30, hand- 
some, 5'11 190. pro- 
fessional, South Shore. 
5141 (exp 12/4) 


THE GOOD OLD DAYS 

Remember high school? 
That inseparable buddy, in- 
nocence, adventure. I'm 23, 
looking to regain these 
qualites. @ 68136 (exp 
11/20) 


ow Ore. OF GAMES 
24 goodlooking Italian 
Straigne acting seeks 
Straight-acting non-smoker 
21-26 for relationship. @ 
8315 (exp. 11/27) 























YOUNG GAY WANTD 
Slim young gay wanted for 
friendship possible caring 
living situation for right per- 
son. @ 3298 (exp 11/27) 


YOUNG MAN (18+) 
Wanted by athletic. hand- 
some. successful. & in- 
telligent. 60 year old phys- 
ician 159!bs e50 m@ 5107 
(exp 11/20) 


There are more personals 
than meet the eye. Now with 
the Phoenix's Instant Ad 
new personals are recorded 
every day 

Call 1-976-3366 

$1.50 a Minute 

To Hear Who 

You ve Been Missing 








WOMEN 
SEEKING 
WOMEN 

Feminine. sexy, adven- 


turous. seeks same type of 
woman. @® 3256 (exp 12/11) 


GWF 30 ATTRACTIVE 
professional in Southern 
New Hampshire area. Am 
honest. sincere. indepen 
dent and affectionate. Enjoy 
outdoors. dancing. walks on 
the beach. mountains and 








quiet intimate times. Am 
seeking mature 30+ with 
same interests. No drugs 
please. 6935 





SWF. 23. mature. creative 

open-minded. educated 

pretty. petite. seeks intimac 

with similar, unique SWF 
122 (exp 11/27) 


WF 25 feminine attractive in- 
experienced seeks other 
femaie 20-40 for fun. Must 
be feminine and clean. @ 
2108 (exp. 11/20) 


White Female, 30. seeks 
same for sincere friendship 
and exploration of possibly 
more 3285 (exp 11/27) 


There are more personals 
than meet the eye. Now with 
the Phoenix's instant Ad 
new personals are recorded 
every day 

Call 1-976-3366 

$1.50 a Minute 

To Hear Who 
You ve Been Missing 











creme 
MESSAGES 


Don't hug to hard- You might 
lose a friend! Some like free 
hugs. some like free hugs 


DO YOU LOVE THE 
jOVIES? 
Boston writer seeks your 
opinions and ideas about the 
theatregoing experience 








For a questionaire. send 
SASE to: Box 1863. 126 
Brookline Ave, Boston MA 
02215 
Little Snoutitola 
HAPPY 


BERFDAY 
And a Buster in the Sky for 
Our Love. May you have 
many Snouty returns. Love 
Jame Gum 


The Boston Shorty Film 
Fest. For Tickets call 
859-3388 


The words of love in whis- 
pers and the Axe of love in 
screams’- Elvis Costello 


To the tall, thin ‘actor’ (oh 
willowy female) from U. of 
Texas, reading “THE SIL- 
VER BOUGH" and piercing 
me on those striking blues 











eyes at coffee shop in 
Harvard Square, please call 
(508)228-0326 anytime and 
ask for “The Wandering 
Haziel 











THE BOSTON PHOENIX 





Walnut Street 
Center, Inc. 


We are seeking qualified 
professionals for our community 


retarded adults. The great work 
benefits make the Walnut Street 


a rewarding career. 


Residential Positions Available: 


e Weekday Assistant with 
Behavior Mod. Experience 
¢ P/T Weekday and Weekend 
Assistants 
¢ Overnight Asleeps; FT/PT 
¢ Overnight Awakes; FT/PT 
¢ Personal Care Attendants 


Call 776-1448 between 9-11am or 
Send resume to: 


Personnel 
Wainut Street Center, Inc. 
300 Somerville Ave. 
Somerville, MA 02143 
AAEOCE MFI 


r 


based residences, apartments and 
work training programs for mentally 


environments, inservice training and 
Center an excellent place to persue 








GREENPEACEACTION 


Fouve thought about t.... 


Now DO SOMETHING 
to preserve the environment 
and save life on earth. 





Part time 
fundraising and grassroots 
ucation. 


Evening and weekend 
hours at our office in 
Jamaica Plain. 


Phone canvas (Part time) 
Call Laurel 
983-0808 











EARN EXTRA CASH FOR 
THE HOLIDAYS! 


EXPLORE TEMPORARY 
OPPORTUNITIES! 


Fortune 500 Companies are looking for 
administrative assistants for long and short term 
assignments in Copley Square. 40 wpm & 2 
years office experience and professional attitude 
a must. Call us for immediate consideration 





The 





LY 


607 Boylston St. 
266-1900 








VOLUNTEERS 


Healthy men ages 21-35 
weekdays only 9-3 
for 3 session study 

involving marijuana, 
cocaine, and 
blood sampling. 


Taxi provided. 
Earn $300 


855-2759 


A 


Progressive Human Service agency 
now has part-time positions available 
for programs 


apartment 
and/or community residences for adults 


who are developmentally disabled. 


STAFF ADVOCATES 
¢ Flexible hours available including 
late afternoons, evenings & 


wee 
¢ Salary $8 PH Good benefits 
* Relevant education and 
experience required 


For more information 
please call or send resume to: 


Caryn Surkes 


BEAVERBROOK STEP 


124 Watertown Street, 
Watertown, MA 02172 
617-926-1113 
AA/EOE 


SECTION TWO * 


PROFESSIONAL 
EMPLOYMENT 


NOVEMBER 


re, 


RESTAURANT 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPS 





Ac 
Looking for a_ director, 
soundman or gaffer? Place 
an ad in our Theater Help 
Wanted section and you'll 
get plenty of action! 


Rooming house manager for 
34 rooms in Hull on Ocean, 
free apt plus sa! couple with 
exp. pref'd 739- 


BRIGHTON Comm Ave 
2BR incl ht/hw, mod kit, cntri 
air, pkg, pool, idry in bidg. No 
fee $975. 12/1. 424-1 


COLLEGE STUDENTS 
Alternative music listeners 


Earn $$$ for your opinion! 
Call CSI (508) 532-2333 


Great opportunity for hair- 
Stylist with following to rent 
private booth at the presti- 
gious shop of 


MARGO OF BOSTON 














LIMITED 
Convenient dwntwn loc 
508-879-8320 for appointmt 


HEAR Music Catalog is look- 
ing for STOCK PERSONNEL 
w/organizational skills 

Accessible by T $5/hour 
Call Brian M. 617-431-7880 


IMMEDIATE OPENINGS 
Experienced bartenders and 
waitresses, must have 3 
years serene Apply 
Club 3. Somerville Av- 
enue. Somerville 








ASST MANAGER 
Restaurant back- 
groundnecessary. Exp in 
waiting, wines, om ar & 
training of staff. (508) 
256-1250 Vinnie or Steve 





SHORT ORDER COOK 
F/T, P/T good pay, ref req 
Apply in person at the Apolio 
Restaurant, 615 Washington 
St. Norwood 





SOUS CHEF 
Must have strong bckgrnd in 
Italian cuisine, saute, soups 
& sauces. Excel pay & ben- 
efit pkg. Call (508) 256-1250 
ask for Vinnie or Steve 


GENERAL 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPS 
Rvaaily salary of $300 for 


buying merchandise. No 
exp. nec. Call Don 
984-0558 Ext. 3030 


ATTENTION: Excellent 
income for home assembly 
work. 504-646-1700 

DEPT. P830 


Male coll grad 25+. Harv Sq 
rm for 10 hrs wkly wrk 
w/disturbed youth. 868-0649 











1991 


STAND UP 
COMMEDIANS 
Open mike work availiable 
Contact 332-1860 for infor- 

mation 


RESTS 
BUSINESS 
OPPS 

“ATTENTION READERS 


Please be advised that some 
of the ads in this category 
require a fee in exchange for 
employment information 





QUALITY RESULTS! 
if you need a professional 
job opening filled ASAP 
place your ad in New Eng- 
land's largest weekly, and 
watch us go to work for you! 


CALL 859-3384 


A daily salary of $300 for 
buying merchandise. No 
exp. nec. Call Don 
984-0558 Ext. 3030 


A daily salary of $300 for 
buying merchandise. No 
exp. nec. Call Don 
984-0558 Ext. 3030 


BOOK SALES 
Sell a fun, easy-to-read 
guide to bargains made 
easy! POWER SHOPPING is 
an illustrated book that 
shows people how to save 
money JUST BY ASKING!!! 
Up to 200% profit per book 
Minimum investment - $40 
Call for more details! 


614-587-1444 
EARN UP TO $300/MO 


Earn upto /mo process- 
ing FHA refunds. No exp 
necessary. 617-576-9833 














A daily salary of $300 for 
buying merchandise. No 
exp. nec. Call Don 
984-0558 Ext. 3030 


BE YOUR OWN BOSS 
Openminded men & women 
explosive recession-proof 
business going intl. Own 
hrs. Call now! 617-446-4191 


BOOK SALES 

Sell a fun, easy-to-read 
guide to bargains made 
easy! POWER SHOPPING is 
an- illustrated book that 
shows people how to save 
money JUST BY ASKING!"! 
Call for more details! 


614-587-1444 














Marketing Designer 


Candlewick Press seeks a Marketing Designer with at least three 
years proven experience to produce sales material, catalogs, point of 
purchase material, and advertisements for all book markets. 


This position is for a commercially aware, hands-on individual with 
real initiative, creativity, and the ability to work under pressure. 
Fluent knowledge of Apple MacIntosh and an interest in children’s 
books is a must, though previous book publishing experience is not 


essential. 


Candlewick Press offers excellent working conditions and benefits. 


Please reply in writing by 








. 
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CANDLEWICK PRESS 





December 2 to: 
Doris Walker 


Candlewick Press 
2067 Massachusetts Ave. 
Cambridge, MA 02140 








Easy WORK! Excellent pay' 
Taking snapshots. Send 
self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Marshall Snow 
292 Providence Rd 

So Grafton MA 01560 


International Vending, the 
leader in payphone equip- 
ment! We beat all prices! Let 
us help you 

become independently 
wealthy by establishing your 
route today! For lowest 
prices call 1-800-343-2646 


MAKE $50K IN 90 DAYS. 
INFO: WORTHY FOR- 
TUNES. BOX 2199 
BOSTON MA 
02106 


Make money at home with 
your personal computer 
Amazing free information. 24 
hour recorded message 
(802) 985-8203 ext 11 


Make money at home with 
your personal computer 
Amazing free information. 24 
hour recorded message 
(802) 985-8203 ext 11 


Make money at home with 
your personal computer 
Amazing free information. 24 

















hour recorded message 
(802) 985-8203 ext 11 


WIN! WIN! WIN! 
Blackjack Basics 
Strategies. Card counting 
Where to play. Individual 
supervision. Call Joel 
617-631-3828 





emanates 
VOLUNTEERS 





WANT TO BE IN THE 


OVIES? 
Wanted to assist with Flyer 
distribution. data input. gen- 
eral office work. cleaning 
graphics. PR. events plan- 
ning. and lots O'fun stuff 
Call btween 9:30-5 734-2501 











eee 
eee 


MAC ARTIST 


Our busy Advertising Art Department has 
an opening for a full time entry level Mac 
artist. 


Macintosh experience is required, Quark 
Express is a plus. Great opportunity for 
those interested in working in an exciting, 
fast paced, media environment. Please 
send resume to Dept. E 











PHONE 
SERVICE 
FACILITATORS 
Women needed 
for inbound 
telemarketing to 
process adult 
fantasy phone 
calls in our office, 
all shifts 
24hrs. 


(617) 899-9367 


JUSTICE 
$7-$9/hour 
flexible evening hours 

Call John at 

Citizens for 
Participation in 
Political Action 
wee! s 1pm-9pm 
People of color 
encouraged to apply 
617-426-3040 























Auditions 
to studios... 


From auditions to 
studios, if music is 
our interest, The 
oston Phoenix is 
your source. Call 
267-1234. 


Eas 























WHAl" 


Al THE 
MOVIES? 


Check with 
the authority. 








Ph 


THE BOSTON @@ 


Ccenix 





The Arts & 
Entertainment 
Authority 



























THEATER & ARTS 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX 











ACTING 


ACTOR ACTR E 
THEATRE GROUPS: This 
could be your big break! 
Advertise in the Phoenix 
classifieds ees 

34 





ACTING: 
Help to recover your Inner 
Child/Actor by means of 
plays. improv & dreams 
Bobby Ausubel, 20 yrs exp 
on Faculty of the Boston 
Conservatory 861-8426 


Actor's scene study: Small 
classes. Individualized atten- 
tion. Elizabeth Appleby, For- 
mer Managing Director, Al- 
ley Theatre. 868-6341 


Private Instruction in Acting 
Fees from $25. 
Ken MacDonald 423-2966 


RUSSIAN DIRECTOR/ Ac- 

tress gives individual help 

for acting preparation Call 
Katya 617-593-7726 











THEATER 

HELP WANTED 
DIRECTOR WANTED? 
Advertise in Theater Help 
Wanted for the direction you 
need. 267-1234 


THEATER 


FOR RENT 
SOMERVILLE, $600/wk in- 
cluding lights and sound 
Open wks: Nov 25-Dec 6, 
Dec 16-Jan 5, Jan 13-Feb 2, 
Apr 27-May 17, June 15-July 
12. Cali The Performance 
Place at 623-5510 


USHERS NEEDED. 

at the Hasty Pudding. See 

“Other People’s Money” for 
Free. Call 496-84 








ARTISTS’ 
SERVICES 
ARTIST'S WORKSHOP 
MAINE-Studio/Room on 
coast. Instruction 
207-288-4545 


FREE HEAD TS 
Actors/ Models/ Bands. 
Complementary photo 
sessions. 1 contact sheet, 
36 proofs: ee. First 8x10, 
B+W., $65. Noal 


SUBES.OF ARTWORK, 


prints, in studio and on lo- 
cation. Call Noah 633-0514 








TIMEDIA 
Graphic artist, computer 
graphics, video, animation. If 
you are interested in Multi- 
media, we would like to talk 
with you. Please send letter 
of interest & sample of your 

work to: Box 6930, 

Boston Phoenix 


RNC 
MUSICALS 


abaret Singers wanted 
audition Tuesday 9pm Ken- 
dall Cafe, Camb. 661-0993 


Semi-pro women's a cap- 
pelia grp —— hi sops/lo 
altos. Call 623-7233 by 12/1 


aE 
COMEDY 


DO YOU LOVE THE 
MOVIES? 
Boston writer seeks your 
opinions and ideas about the 
theatregoing experience 
For comedy article. For a 
questionaire. send SASE to 
Box 1863, 126 Brookline 


Ave. Boston MA 02215 
TEAM TALENT’S 
Comedy Showcase Satur- 


day Nights at the Cantab 
lounge, Central Sq 
536-7822 











emma 
AUDITIONS 


AUDITION rivate 
coaching and audition 
preparation for actors 
Focus on individual needs 
and ongoing professional 
development. Elizabeth 
Appleby, Former Managing 
Director, Alley Theatre. 
868-6341 





AUDITION 
Triangle Theater Company 
for “Basecamp”, 5 women, 
ages 25-40. Auditions on 
November 24th & 26th. For 
info and appt. Call 426-4173 


Cabaret Singers wanted 
audition Tuesday 9pm Ken- 
dall Cafe, Camb. 661-0993 





ACTORS WORKSHOP 


SINCE 1956 BOSTON'S 
OLDEST AND BEST 
PRO ACTING SCHOOL 
“Mini Classses’- 8 weeks 
Acting 1 for beginners 
(Fridays, 6-8:30): learn dra- 
matic skills & improv for en- 
joyment/seli improvement 
Begin 11/22. TV com- 
mercials (Saturdays, 1-2pm 
beginner to advanced) Learn 
on-camnera performance & 
auditioning; begins 11/23 
Soap opera acting 
(Saturdays, 4-6; beginner to 
advanced) to perform before 
the live camera in scenes us- 
ing actual TV scripts Begins 
11/23. Call for free brochure 
40 Boylston St. Boston 
423-7313 





GLENGARRY GLEN 


ROSS 

Vokes Theatre, Wayland- 

January production 
Glengarry Glen Ross 
7 men. 30s and up -Nov 23rd 
10-4. Nov 24th 10-2. one 2 
minute modern American 
selection non-traditional 
ac*ors encouraged -no pay - 
more info 508-358-2011 








ACTING STUDY 
Professional, private coach 
ing with Peter Kelley, Direc 
tor, The Studio at Collinge/ 

Pickman. Cold readings, 
audition & monologue prep, 
career development & more. 

482-9962 | 








Chamber Theatre Produc- 
tions. Inc. Nat'l tours, non 
equity. Dramatic adaptations 
of 19th century lit. (Poe 
Twain. Irving, Hawthorne 
etc ) Open call on Sat 11/23 
from 2-4pm at 2 Park Plaza 
Boston. Rehearsals in Bos- 
ton begin early Jan 
($275/wk); touring from Feb- 
May ($394/wk). Housin 

paid white on tour. Prepare 

contrasting pieces (dra- 
matic/comic- 1 of which is 
classical). 1 min each. Bring 

pix & resume 





Equity and non-equity actors 
needed for Yom Kippur in 
DaNang. New play dir by 
David Wheeler for Jewish 
Theater of NE around 
March/ April/ May ‘92. Aud 
11/22. For info/appt call 
965-7410 x164. Equity and 
non-equity actors needed 
for Yom Kippur in DaNang 
New play dir by David 
Wheeler for Jewish Theater 
of NE around March/ April/ 
May ‘92. Aud 11/22. For 
info/appt call 965-7410 
x164 





36 e —_ og ‘oof 
x . 
sheet $35. 617-242-1384 








TOP 
FASHION [- 
MODELS 
NEEDED 


Call Jeff 
at New Talent Inc. 


61756695901 








spe 
experience 

not necessarily a pre- 
; we are 

ing for fresh, 


new talent. 
J.D. at 738-0044 








The Studio at 
COLLINGE/PICKMAN 
CAS TIne 


—workshops for actors 
special weekend seminars: 
"Getting Started: 


Acting in Boston 
Saturday, Dec. 14 


The World of 
Voice-Overs 
Saturday, Dec. 7 


erroliment is limited 


call for information 








976-2289 
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WANT TO BE 


A STAR? 
= Want To Be Famous? 


Listen to SABENA 
Owner of A+ MODELS, N.Y.C. 


EVERY CALLER GUARANTEED REPRESENTATION 
BY A+ MODELS IN N.Y.C. 





















1-900-WE-DID- IT 


1-900- 


$1.95/MIN.© 24 — ° All 
AVE YOUR PARENT 


UNDER 18 - 


os - 4-3 46 


RACES S, AGES 
S CALL! 


TYPES 


FI HII III IIIS AIS SIAI A SH 








“MANHATTAN: 
a musical bite of the big ap- 
ple” 2 M, 2 F singer/actors 
required. Highly spirited mu- 
sical revue featuring broad- 
ways est. Prepare ballad 
and uptempo-accompanist 
provided. Perfs begin Jan 
Place: Lenox Hotel, 710 
Boylston St., Tuesday, Nov 
19. 10:00-3:00PM 
(No phone calls please) 


BANDS SEEKING 





ANDS? 
Musicians National Referral 
Musicians/Bands seeking 
each other 


1-800-366-4447 





11-2-7 

AN ALL ORIGINAL GIG- 
GING BAND IS SCHED- 
ULING AUDITIONS FOR 
DRUMMERS. If you're a 
powerful. creative drummer 
who has the desire and tal- 
ent to go all the w 7 ha me 
a call. MUST HAVE EQUIP- 
MENT. TRANSPORTATION 
AND BE WILLING TO WORK 
HARD!!! AND BE RE- 
LIABLE''! Rehearsais are in 
Hudson NH. Dan (603) 
429-1127 


2 Pro hrd rckrs. Drms & rym 
gtr w/the works. space 
16trk sks bnd. Yrs or ours? 
361-5507/583-6478 now'"! 


$50 hr for F models/singers 
Music TV Videos. Send Pix 
etc to Music Inc. 304 New- 
bury St. Suite 336 Boston 
MA 02115 or Call 884-7881 











Open casting for Male roles 
in Euripides’ “Medea” for 
February Wellesley College 
Theatre Production in 
Japanese “Kabuki’ ve 
Call Director Paul 

Barstow at 617-235- 3895 


PERSONALIZED ACTING 
Lessons. Woman who has 
been in the business for 11 
years with over 200 shows 
under her belt will give 
lessons to beginners, inter- 
mediates or advanced ac- 
tors. Children welcome as 
well as professionals (public 
relations. sales...etc.) who 
want to upgrade their com- 
munication skills. For more 

info. call 731-8505 lv msg 


MACBETH 


OPEN AUDITIONS 
Actors who are open to an 
experimental process are 
needed for a version of 
MACBETH, to be performed 
in May at the Performance 
Place. Any age, sex, race or 
level of experience wel- 
come. Rehearsal kd. 








ACAPPELLA 
GROUP 


Needs music director and 
singers. Exp. nec. Call Nor- 
man 244-0090 


Acid hip hop psychedelic 
soul thing awaits female 
vocalist. Call Nathan leave 
message 787-8797 


All orig power-pop band now 
auditioning Id gtrist & bassist 
for nat'l showcase proj. Re- 
liabity. car. long hair, pro att. 
24-33yo are musts. Inf: 
Cheap Trck. ELO. Kinks, 
Queen. Call Al 508-875-7187 











Alto/tenor sax w/solid 
vocals & keys nae. Tor a pay 
ing gig (GB, 

original or world beat a 
Have ———e & car. Jimi 
(617) 965-5464 Iv msg 


rs sk F b/u vox. Com- 
pros only. We have 
indie 7's aps: mom mgmt and 
specs. Jonathan 
484-249 





oo 





early eve, before 7. Open 
audtions Mon., Nov 25. 
4-7pm at The Performance 
Place. 277 Broadway in 
Somerville. No appt. necc. 
Auditions will be cold read- 
ings ae Call 
1 





THEATRE CHAPEAU 
Writer/performer seeks mu- 
sicians/singers, and comicd 
to collaborate in a new team 
oriented production. Goal 
6-10 member company to 
produce sophisticated 
Cabaret style show 

628-9677 





Theatre Co of Saugus has 
auditions for “The Roar of 
the Greasepaint-The Smell 
of the Crowd” Sunday, Nov 
17th & Monday, Nov 18th 
both eves at 7:00pm at the 
Little Theatre, St. John's 
Church, 8 Prospect St. 
Saugus. Bring prepared mu- 
sic seleiction. Cast: 3M, 1 F. 
6-10 girls age 12ish, 1F, 20's 
and.1 boy age 10-15 
Production is scheduled 
March 1992. Call John Gould 
(617) 233-6622 


“The Dragon, " Comedy. 7M. 
7F. 11/25 & 26, 7pm in Way- 
land. Dir. Art Manwelyan 
Inf/appt 508-486-7248 Jack 








Casting types: G Hackman, 
W Hurt, L Dern, A Houston 
for graduate thesis film 
Head shot and resume to: 


200 St. Paul St. #2 Brookline 


MA 02146 617-277-9263 





The Seacoast 
Company of Portsmouth,NH 
auditions for “Other Peoples’ 
Money.” “Cat on a Hot Tin 
Roof and “Jesus Christ 
Superstar.” 


Repertory 


Equity and Non- 
fs and actors 
it Audition 
-433-7272 


Equity singe 
Call for into/a 
Nov 24th 





COMICS-As seen on CHAN- 
NEL 7, improve Your Stand- 
Up Performance and de- 
velop New Material. Private 
Coaching with Elizabeth Ap- 
pleby, Former Managing Di- 
rector, Alley Theater 
868-6341 


cats smammaese 
WRITERS 


CAT BOX CABARET 
Performing imaginative 
theater in a cabaret setting 
seeks writers to shock 
amuse, bewilder, tittilate, or 
otherwise provoke. Robert 

Ayres 983-9709 


GET THE PROFESSIONAL 
ADVANTAGE. Guidance for 
new writers from inter 
national publishing editors 
Prompt. Througouh. Free 
info. idea House Services 
2019 Delaware Avenue 
Wilmington DE 19806 
(800) 487-4332 


PLAYS WANTED! 
Established Theatre Group 
seeks brilliant Longform 
one-act or two act plays for 
production this spring. Box 
1248, Boston Phoenix 


RAINTREE LITERARY 
SERVICES reads, edit s & 
represents. Please send 
novel, children's book 
poetry. play TV or film script 
after weve talked 
212-242-2387 


BZ's “Original Theatre” : ac 
tors. space, technicians 

mposers. BZ Niditch 93 
Decker St., Milton MA 02186 














only 








M vocalist w/ R&B in- 
fluences sought for estabid 
Boston orig band. Exp pros 
only (508) 4 lv mssg 





BACKGROUND 


SINGERS 
M/F for recording and show- 
case. No experience nec 
Dance a plus. Infi B. Brown 
J. Jackson 323-4122 Iv msg 





Bass & drums needed to 
complete hard rock 4 piece 
band. Backing vox a +. We 
have space/demo en Rish 
964-3437 


Bass/drums/vox needed 
VU. SYouth, The Fall . Have 
space in Bos. Call Tom 
(508)358-1158 


BASSIST AVAK, 
Seeking steady gigs. GB or 
class hits. Have vox, vinyl, 
10 yrs exp. Bob (508) 
473-7643 











SECTION TWO °* 


EXP DRUMMER AVAIL 
For wrkng, full time estb 
band. Exp in most styles 
dcpind team oplyr 
603-883-6149 Fri-Sun or 
508-433-6229 Mon-Thurs aft 
5pm. Ask for Bruce 


PRO DRMR SKS BAND 

Exp drummer sks to fill in or 
join wrkg band F/T P/T De- 
pendable - team player, no 
bad habits. Rock solid tem- 
pos. 50s-60s. Blues, R&B, 
C&W. GB 773-5768 Mike 
10AM-9PM 


Exp kybrd and/or rythm gtr 
nd for So. Shore pop/rock 
bnd. Strng vox req, have 
PA/rehrs! space. Michelle 
days 508-879-5900 


Exp pro drummer sks wrkng 
jazz/GB/Top 40 band or stu- 
dio wrk. Acustic/elec set 
Seay som vocs. Ed 
508-448-9269 


Exp. vocalist sks creat 
musns 4 new aggress rock 
sound. Gabriel, Janes 
9° .Guns. 11pm Brian (508) 
679-6522 


FEMALE SINGER 
Estb. Ril based cvr rk band 
reforming. Nd F vox/fun per- 
son. Agency backing & 
steady wk (401)943-998 


FEMALE SINGER | 
to collaborate with 
sngwrtr/kybrdst on ae 
pop music in 24 trk MIDI stu- 
dio. Jimmy 547-1489 


F singer wntd. Mult-in- 
strumentalist seeks 
vocalist/lyricist. Must have 
insanely beaut 
voice/extremely committed 
lve got songs. equip, know- 
how. Need voice. Ethereal 
guitar-oriented dance. Send 
tape/photo to Phoenix Box 
1850 


























BASSIST 
Wanted for estbishd Rock 
band w/gigs mgmt & lable 
int Vox a must 
(508)448-3961 
Bass & keys nded 4 estab 
Boston band. All orig. blues 
bsd rock-no metal! Vox a 

plus. Car a must. Ray 
(617/891. 7077 Wv msg. 


BASS PLAYER ex- 
perienced. seeks workin 
band only. Have truck. Ca 
Lorry at (508) 671-9582. 


BASS PLAYER 
Wanted for original rock gig 
with pop edge backup 
vocals a + rehearsal in New- 
ton Call Rich 894-0148 














‘BASS PLAYER wanted for 


female grungy rock band. In- 
fluences: Sabbath, Motor- 
head. Seka, Stooges. We 
have space, 52. demo :& 
airplay. Call 859. 


Bass player with vocals 
seeks gig with established 
classic hits. GB band. Call 
evenings. 935-0846 





NOVEMBER 


CALLING ALL 
BANDS 


MUSICIAN Magazine seeks 
original music for 1991 Best 
Unsigned Band compilation 
CD. Judges include John 
Hiatt, ootsy Collins 
Chrissie Hynde, Sun Ra and 
Don Was. For entry Forms 
call 


1-800-999-9988 
SONGWRITERS 


Do Your Demos At The 
SOUND MARKET 
IN 
HARVARD SQUARE 
$8.50/hr Intro Special 
Keyboards & Drum Tracks 
Are Free Of Charge 
8 Track MIDI Recording 


SOUND MARKET 
547-0851 


“CARPE LYRIC” 
Vrsatle lyrcst looking 2 
collbr8 w/M&F musicians 
This is for love. not $. but I'm 
not averse! All styles wtd 
JFH 868-5671 


CATHARSIS 
Seeks Male lead vocals 
Send demo and promo care 
of BMG USA POB 2203 
Cambridge, MA 02238 


CELEBRITY 
IMPERSONATORS 
pe by Super ee 
agency Cal 1- 
(603)434-7001 or send 
promo to PO Box 1022 Derry 

NH 03038 

















Alternative Band sk Bs&Drm 
&/or Ky/Synth. Have gigs 
set. rhrsi/rcrdng studio, con- 
cept. sound & vision 
PsykdLc-Industrl. 787-9513 





Drummer nded for all orig 
metal bnd. Infl: Metlica. 
Qunsrych. Tesla, Sabbath 
769-2978. 769-2886. 


DRUMMER NEEDED 
Alt. band w/new indie 7". X, 
Mekons. J. Brown, J. White. 
Siouxie. Joni, Latifah, Xero 
Slingsby. Ribot, bowl, 
Schoenberg. 924-1 


DRUMMER NEEDED 
Experienced drummer 20-30 
for Ri based wking cover 
rock band. Must have Ik 
and vox + (401) 943- 


Drummer Wanted: Hard 
Rock Punkedge band w/ 
space.demo, aii y. Need 











3, 


1991 


GET A REAL BAND 
Guitar needed. Rock w/po; 
edge. Ready 2 go. Have 
space gd mterial, PA, 8tk, 
career goals, fun. Mark 
789-3521 





GODDESS GOSPEL 
seeks Altos multi- cultural 
wom's music Exp 
w/gospel, jazz, R&B, any 
ethnic trad. Call 491-5640 


Guitar and drums sought by 
working top 40 R&B band 
Vocals a plus 
(508)775-8739 


Guitarist and Vocalist, song 
writers, funky dance rock 
seek band. Yours or ours 
John 742-8692 


Blues guitarist seeks org 
infl. Ronnie Earl, SRV, 
Bone Walker. Serious only 
Call Greg 334-6460 


Guitarist who plays blues is 
looking for a blues band with 
soul. (508)823-0173 


GUIT SEEKS GIG 
w/ wrkng blues/rock band 
Very exp lead/rym w/vox 
New to area. Dave 247-6722 


GTR w/ vox new to area sks 
GB. top 40 or accoustic duo 
band. Versatile and exp 
Dave 247-6722 


HEAVY METAL VOX 
wanted for original band 
Must be reliable and have 


























professional attitude! Call 
eves. Dave (508) 897-4843 
HEY! 


F vox M bass and drums 
er da ey ane fly. Alterna- 





tive rock w/charm 
508-688-5554 
Industrial, w/tunes. vox 


bass sks keys, gtr. & drums 
Be into NIN, etc. and want to 
gig soon. Steve 983-0224 


GUITAR/VOCALS 
Sks wrkng r&b/dance orie 
band. Has wked the Boston 
RI and NY area. Has contcts 
for gigs and 15yrs exp. Call 
Kevin Mon-Fri aft 6pm 
508-880-3869 


KEYBOARD PLAYER 
wth exp looking eau A... 44 
club band have 
chops (617) 782- 
trans serious ing. 








6804 have 





STRONG HARMONICA 
Player seeks gigs 
413-782-0832 or me. 50 





Ld vocis wntd for rcrdng 
proj. 2 songwrtrs w/indstry 
cntcts want strng, on-key 
vox for comrcial, progrsv 
hrd rck sngs. 617-773-2368 


LEAD VOCALIST seeking 
working cover band or 


similiar paying gig 
Steve 472- 2o8F 


LEAD VOCALIST 
From Ft. Lauderdale 10 
experience looking for 
serious musicians only. Call 
Jimmy (508)792-4928 


Lead vocalist- Orig rock 
band needs frontman 
w/range & presence. Call 
Steve. 508-478-7738 


MALE VOCALIST 
needed for busy GB band 
Call (508) 256-1400 


MELODIC FUNK ROK 
Drum, Bass sk keys. vox, 
ook to Rec & Gig 
Srious.seasnd only Mike 
Pete 489-1087 after 6 


MELODIC METAL 
Pro-vox + id gtrst sks ser 
pro drums, bass, keys. We 
have chops image equip, de- 
dic. space, stage & studio 
exp. 361-8139 


M/F Keys and Bass w/ vox 
needed fo complete P.T 
cover Rock/Pop band. Mike 
508-663-4067 Vinnie 
508-459-0965 


MOTHER TONGUE 
ill-literate beat noise mats 
costello pixies dy! doors 
clash lennon drums bass 
keys 789-5580 


MUSIC VIDEO 
Promo your band with an af- 
fordable video. Get the high 
budget look for less. Call Jon 
275-4106 


NAKED LUNCH BOX 


Former Dharma Bums seek 
































exp. versatile drummer & 
guitarist. We've got Gigs. 
mgmt. tape. Call 661-149 





Need Bassist for avant-rock 
Must read music. Call Mark 
508-474-9477 (days) 
508-453-2069 (eves) 





Jazz trio seeks bassist. We 
have space & rec gear. gigs 
& direction. You must have a 
positive outlook, be familiar 
w/ real book. & dedicated to 
the Jazz idiom. Good theory 
& improv skills a — John 





Need Keys, Bass. Drums for 
blue-sy. Jazzy. Funky Rock 
Band. We have demo and 
Vision. Call 562-1143 or 
738-9626 





NINE BELOW ZERO SEEKS 
ORUM. Comtep blues w/lots 
of Walter. Can you shuffle? 
787-6822 or 566-4279 





exp. strtahead chops 

787-1939 251-71 
Drummer Wanted ; Rock peat al hg gone 
steady drummer/rhythmtist Com & 

to power original urban UNDER. 52500. Call 
alternative intelligent mobil LaserLoft 389-5277 or 


unit. Have rehearsal space. 
call 567-3681 lv msg 


800-400-7200 139 Main St. 
Everett 





Drummer wntd for estab orig 
band w/ gigs. rcrding. 

nt. We nd solid creative 
grooves like REM, T. Muses. 
etc. 738-9143 859-7706 





Bass to compl orig band. 
Showcasing rec 5 strng fret- 
less stick a +. Infl Gabriel, 
Sting. ethnic. 783-9053 . 


Bass w/ex lead voc sks busy 
band. f.t. pref strong player 
of blues. rkbill, CW, etc. DbI 
on standup & harmonica. Gd 
attitude. trans. 899-6305 








BLUES BAND 
sks keys & trumpet. Into 
Texas & Chicago blues. 


DRUMS/MUSICIANS 
CUSSION 
for psychotic erotic primal 
Surrealism Jimi Janes Dali 


Syo Waits VU Beefheart — 
3-0035 





Drums needed 4 orig alt snd. 
Crunchy distorted gtr and off 
beat melodic bass. Call 
354-6989 or 523-5537 Iv 
msg 


Established experimental 








Jump. swing: some Jazz in- rock group seeks 
fluences. Call scott keys/synth. Lead vocal 
323-4260 ability a must. 782-2536 Tim 
Brave New World seeks rip- 

ping creative prof bass EST ORIG ALT ROCK 
player. Gigs VT to PA. M “ UNIT SKS SERIOUS 
EP releases! Infi: Min, ALT DRUMMER/PERC 


9”, Echo, PIL. 426-8375 





Bassist/vocalist avi for wkng 
orp. Exp pro stron 
player/reader excel equip 
trans. Can travel 846-3845 





1 MONTH 
FREE RENT! 


Privat 
*150 


Studios from 
per month 





Drummer for Mindgrinder 
Loud & hard zens Youth 
cD o95, tours. Be real 
617-849-8060 Iv msg 








Inf: Tribe, Janes, Cure. 
Suzie. FNX, etc. We have de- 
mok,. space and experience 
You should have: trans, 
good equip, back up vox a 
plus. No metal heads. Call 
508. 653-0489/508-481-5671 


Keyboards voxs seeks GB 
or wrkg pee ay ie cover 
band. 15 years ae mega- 
chops 508-583-1012 


Looking for drum- 
mer/percussionist. vocals/ 
time/ dedication/ ex- 
perience/ woe. We 
have songs. spce 
intrst Lv msg 590-2568 








NORTH Shore band seeks 
bass player heavily into Van 


Halen. Call Li 
(508) 7749694 


BAND FORMING 

Nds 2nd gutitar and keys inft: 
a Bi Crowes. etc. Must 
dedictd. fiv rhrs! spc, 
Chris 776- bmg Norman 








Orig band seeks id vox 
openmind into var styles 
Qutgoing uninhibited M/F Iv 
mess 932-8693 666-1702 





Keyboardist with R&B infts 
soughtfor est Boston orig 
rock band. Exp pros only. 
(508) 668-6324 Ive msg 


Orig band sks versatile 
bassist. We have songs. spc 
& demo. Exprned only pis 
Steve 472-2957 





Keyboards sought by work- 
ing rock band (orig/cover) 
Mod outlook on music. Call 
Don days 328-1557 


KEYBOARDS WNTD: Dark 
alt rock band sks keys w/BG 
voc. 2nd inst a plus, varied 
infl. 547-4676, 782-3702 


KEYBOARD/Vocalist wants 
work as single or with group 
Blues. oldies, etc. Call Rich- 
ard at (508) 263-8863 


Keys or sax wanted 
for steady wrk R&R/R&B. 
Jim 508-285-5213, Mark 
508-678-1718 














Every Tuesday night, Blues 
Jam at ‘Club Choices’ on 
Somerville Ave in Union Sq 
Q9pm-12. Your hosts, the 
Stealth Band, invite musi- 
cians of all nature! $3 adm 
($1 for jammers!) 


Exp drmr needed for So 
Shore pop/rock bnd. Have 
PA and rehrsi space. Call 
Michelle days 508-879-5900 


TORROW DRIVE 

tr/Vox + Drums sks 
Sacahven + F GTR/Vox + 
keys for orig bands skg $ + 
deal hv demo Jim (603) 
641-3214 Drug Free 











Bass and/or Keys needed 
for Chicago kicks Blues 








Boston, MA 





CERWIN VEGA ¢ CROWN © NUMARK 
GEMINI © STANTON © AMERICAN DJ 
AND MORE 


HASSLE-FREE PRICE PROTECTION GUARANTEED 





1116 Boytston 




















band. reh. space in 
Chelmsford Rick (603) 
673-0396 

FEMALE SINGER | 


to collaborate with X 
sngwrtr/kybrdst on Aad 
pop music in 24 trk MIDI stu- 
dio. Jimmy 547-1489 


Female vocals sought by 
a with orginal material to 








rm band. Call Charlie 
834-3217 
2 MUSICIANS NDED 


Fem voc & guitarist nded for 
new GB/Club band. Goals 
are $. with orig projects to 
follow. Serious, prof 
617-484-6523 


F musicians wnted to form 
bnd. Can teach bass or gtr 
Ramones infi. Rehersal 
space, Tom 237-7627 


F Singer: Depeche Mode 
Cure, Sisters of Mercy 
Jane's Addiction, Talk Talk 
Kristin 508-927-6240 


F SINGER (pro), & 
elec/acous DRUMMER 
wanted for talented, working 
Pop/GB band. Call 
617-926-8188 


Funky, rocking, bass player 
nded for 3pc. unlimited 
16trck recording, call 
698-2191. John. Nick at 
864-1561. Vox a must 

















F voc seeks intense musi- 
cians to create gorgeous 
experimental, unsettling mu- 
sic Looking for 
strength/style/discipline a la 
Sinead. Streisand, Anne 
Sexton, Sugarcubes. Call 
Michelle 783-1191 





KILLER BASS 
Pale Nephews ahvy rck bnd, 
sks a very able bass plyr for 
ser commitment now 
787-7751 





Original band with rehearsal 
space seeks drums, keys. 
backing vocals. 254-5702 


Original rock band seeks 
Bass player. Have space, 
gigs. airplay. Pat 782-3280 
or Dave 783-1562. 


Q36 BASSIST 
WANTED 


Q36 is looking for an ex- 
perienced respon dedicated 
bass plyr who can sing 
bekgrnd vox. This is for 
perm position We are a hard 
rock band w lots of orig & 
cvrs. We have reh space PA 
system gigs loc interest SEE 








US LIVE AT BUNRATTY'S 
Dec 19. Contact Brian 
277-1669 





Rythm gtrst Ikng for gig 


Whitford, Izzy styled. Pro 
ear, attitude, etc 
108-339-7086 











r 
AVR’'s PRO SHOP 
PROFESSIONAL USED EQUIPMENT 
A Department specialized in buying, refurbishing 
and selling used gear. Our warranty Policy dictates 
that we concentrate on purchasing used audio and 


musical equipment. 
Call AVR’s Pro Shop and turn your used equipment into 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 


Our used Equipment listing and inventory is the largest in 
New England and we are always ready to trade or deal. 
All used equipment warrantied and calibrated to 


factory spec or your $ back. 





65 Main St., Watertown + MA - 02172 


(617) 924-0660 tax: (617) 924-0497 





mh 














CASH i ., % PAID 
cainstruments 


We love trade-ins! 


guitars ¢ keybuards ¢ recording gear 
PA gear * amps * drums ° signal processors 









922 Comm. Ave. Boston 738-7000 
180 Mass. Ave. Boston 738-7001 
Framingham (508) 879-3590 Worcester (508) 754-5271 























ORIG. ROCK TRIO 
Exp. guit/voc. w/ space nds 
bass/drums. Exp/chops a 
must! Alt. rock is not in my 
vocab! Infi: E. Johnson, R 
Ford, T. Shaw, P. Rodgers 
Call John (617) 979-092 


Pop R & B cover band seek- 

ing keys, guitar and drums 

Call eves /weekends. Paul 
396-0064 
























PROGSV DRUMMER 
looking for band. Infis: Neil 
Peart. Call anytime 286-8596 


PRO SOUNDMAN 
pro Soundman & / or system 
for hire. With exc. outboard 
processing rack. Nightly and 
multiple night rates. Call 
David 603-539-6800. 


BASS CRAZY 
Fanatic needed for the next 
ticket out of Boston. Must 
sing. kick, and pound on E 
Skids meets Leppard with 
looks and hooks. We have 
pad, rehearsal space, re- 
cording studio and major 
label interest. Contact JEAL- 
OUS DOGS (617) 395-4708 


Seek drums, guitar, for 
alternative band. We are 
bass. guitar, and have demo 
Glen (617) 628-1596 


SHOCK ROCK 
Shock rock musicians for 
The Psychoids! We want a 
unique sound with power 
Original. 631-5851 agent 


Need bass & guitar. Original 
melodic, alternative, dance 
Experience required. Prince, 
Jesus Jones, The The 
Matthew 426-5958 


ee sks gtr/singr 
/F for folk/biues duo. From 
JT to McFerrin and REM 
John 734-6164 


SINGER WANTED 
Creative, energetic person 
with strong stage presence 
(M or F people of color en- 
couraged) for orig rock band 
seeking record deal. Funky, 
melodic sound with socially 
conscious lyrics. Infl: 
Sting/Police, Tears for 
Fears. Paul Simon, Defunkt, 
Bruce Bartlett Trio and 
Tribe. We have mngment,. 
equip. rehearsal space and 
lots of dedication. Demo 
tapes avail. 254-4365 Aaron 
Josh or Art. 


SKG es. 
Creative rhthm sec 
forge orgnal ph 
rock/pop/fotk/ band. REM 
BEATLES U2 NEILY 
782-4293 


Songwriter heading for the 
nether reaches seeks right 
instrumentalists. 738-0197 
evenings 













































PR-720-S 


j Acoustic 
PELE Tale als) 
Sale Ends 
Nov. 30th 


a > Out Our 


Dozens Of 
In ‘Store 


THEATER & ARTS 


BASS DRUMS KEYS 
needed for serious, psy- 
chedelic, bluesy, jazzy, 
funky career-oriented orig 
rock band. PA, spce, gigs, 
arply, & label int Double 
Dose 926-2035 





ne ass prums KEYS 
serious, psSy- 
po A ~hiueer, jazzy, 


funky career-oriented orig 
rock band. PA, spce, gigs, 
arply, & label int Double 
Dose 926-2035 


SONGWRITERS! 
Having trouble writing 
lyrics? Songwriter has over 
500 song lyrics just waiting 
for music. Send music sam- 
ple for possible collabora- 
tion: Box 1247, 126 
Brookline Av, Boston 02215 








Songwriters w/industry int 
forming band. Guit, bass, 
drums, etc. Rock, blues, 
country, w/a dash of acid 
Contact Bruce 267-1317 





T-40 SHOW BAND FM 
Seeks male vocalist and also 
a keyboardist. Gigs week! 
pros please. For more info 
call Mark 878-5963 





THE DEADLINE FOR 
PLACING 
MUSIC & ARTS 
CLASSIFIEDS 
IS WEDNESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 


THE RIGHT CHOICE 
Vy exp, multi-style guitarist/ 
bassist sks gig(s), sessions 
Chops. dynamics, soul. Pro 
gear, 8-tk studio, demos, 
trans, look. JC 894-5031 


Top alt orig trio need M/F 
vocals with sense of stlye 
lyrical ability a plus must 
have tape 738-9143 


Trio nds sngr+2nd Gtr for 
orig R+R groove. Know C 
Berry. Chi. Blues. Infl. Faces 
Stones R+B Call lv mes 
Chris 547-6291 


Urban-folk group seeks F 
singer/guitar-or-violin. This 
is “the Beat’. man! 
Call Curt 524-5113 


URGENT ROCK 
Need drums/bass/keys to 
replace old. Must have pro- 
fessional attitude sing, great 
chops with looks to com- 
plete major lable band. Send 
demo & photo or don't 
bother. Box 119 So. Easton 
Ma 02375 




















VIDEO Ne ht 


For Fountne Live Gig 


vee rough house system 
eam Talent. 536-7822 





THE BOSTON PHOENIX se 
















21+ © id required 


childhood 


with special guests 
the leaving trains 
the natives 


at the rat 
kenmore square 
thursday, november 21 











Versatile ge & vox a must 


for pt G 
Shore area Call 
(508)887-8888 


VIDEO COMPUTER 


EFFECT: 
For YOUR Live Gig 
Play through house system 
Team Talent. 536-7822 


Viol/Gtr/drums 4 alt/mel 
edge w/ celtic & midieval infi 
hv f/vox/gtr/mando ww's & 
bass/cello, ~ as tp/songs, 
bus, att 254-1 


VOCALIST NEEDED 
Major project. Orig mat 
Good range & expressions 
Infl: Tyler, Mercury, Zappa 
617- 932. 5543 Mr Langtry 


CALIST 
Record a professional Demo 
at Alternative Wire Studios 
All you need to bring is your 
voice! Call 731-3348 


(Cover band No 
Mark 

















WANTED: Bass plyr for est, 
unusual 7 piece avante 
oe pop group LIVING IN 

REES. Grt rthym & exp in 
all styles, incl Latin, a must 
Upright opt. Band es 
demo oer ae wknds. Ca 
Dan 66 





WANTED: DRUMMER 
Original rock band sks drum- 
mer. Personality important 
infl. Zep, U2, lan, Fish- 
bone. 789-4080 





‘WANTED’ 

Pro lead guitarist & lead 
vocal songwriters with mir 
lable con looking for pro 
drums. bass, rthym-gtr & 
keys for progressive melodic 
hard rock band with biuves 
infl free space, but need P.A 
Pros only! Ernie 232-7167 Iv 
mes 





NH BASSI 
Weary of Whitney | wimp’ Py 
warbling. NH bassist avi, 1 
yrs+ exp. Ld & b/u vox. Infl: 
Chicago, BS&T, The Doobs. 
R&B & Jazz. Wkends & fill- 
ins. George, 603-485-2263 
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WORLD’S GREATEST 
POP/ROCK BAND 
Auditions starting, must be 
skilled musician, age or ap- 
pearance not a factor. To 
qualify, send a letter describ- 
ing yourself, goals, musical 
skills, plus a demo of your 
instrument or vocals to 
RMA, 153 Buckskin Dr, suite 

1. Weston MA 02193 





Wrkng well “known Lon- 
donberry based rk bnd, skng 
knwigb! Bass plyr. Total 
commt needed, wilng to wri 
anywhr, anytm, no 
booze/drgs 88 pay. Call 
Joe 603-432-7205 or Eddy 
603-432-5450 for intrvw 


cance 
INSTRUCTION 





NEW 


TALENT 


INC. 


617-738-0044 


Let us help make 
you the next 
Superstar! 


Courses begin every: 
12 weeks 








be 
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African Ovankol Back & Sides 
Yo} ile Me) ola lor-ml Ke) Mma lel-t-l i leleleM aa-iieler-lae) 


> & 
4% 


Mother Of Pearl Diamond Inlays 


bm . List $419 - Our Reg. $299.99 


NOW ONLY 
$249.99!! 


ay \ 


es 


~ YAMAHA 


mere itler-WVereltrtile 
Sy ol aUlot-m Ke) om siUlelinlet-M a c-iieler-ice| 


List $293 - 


With Free Case! 
Our Reg. $229.99 


NOW ONLY $199.99!! 


t¢ eM US | C 









Tons of Other Unbelieveable Deals on Acoustics 


& Acoustic Electrics Like These... 


Save Over 50% Off List!! Dean Markley Pro Mag Pick-up - List $85. Now only $39.99!! 
Save Over $500.!! -Ovation 1991 Collectors Series-25th Anniv.- Only 4 Left! at $799.99! 


; KADA Nylon Straps - All Colors - Save 50%! - Was $5.99 Nov. Only $2.99!! 
; Applause Acoustic Electric Bass Ovation list $588! Was $449 NOW $399.99 
Buy Any TAKAMINE Acoustic or Acoustic Electric And Get... 
* Takamine Super-Case * KADA Nylon Strap + 2 Sets of ADAMAS Strings 

All of these extras for only $39.99!! Regular $109.99 SAVE AN EXTRA $70! 


* OVATION CELEBRITY SERIES - Our two most popular models 
} * CC-11 Deep Bowl Acoustic - Durable & Sounds Incredible! 
Ovation List $359.50 - Our Reg. Low $259.99 
* CC-67 Deep Bowl Acoustic Electric 
Ovation List $449.50 - Our Reg. Low $329.99 » November Only$279.99!! 


We Buy & Trade Too! 
[1 | Bring In 
Your Gear 
And Let's 


* November Only $229.99!! 
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Salem, NH Nashua, NH 
RTE 28 © 603-893-4420 RTE 3A © 603-888-1160 


165 Mass Ave., Boston, MA 617-247-0909 


Peabody, MA 
RTE | © 508-535-0123 


AND OTHER LOCATIONS THROUGHOUT NEW ENGLANDH 


oll INSTRUMENTS © SOUND EQUIPMENT /olkl! 


Norwood, MA rewsbury, MA 
RTE 1 © 617-762-0236 RIE. 9 © 508-797-4421 


th 
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SECTION TWO e 








VOCALISTS! 
Expand and develop your 
won voice and style. Special- 
izing in non-classical techni- 
ques for all contemporary 
styles. The Voice Studio 
Jeannie Deva, Director 

617-536-4553 


BE ASTAR 
Singing lessons w/ best 
teacher in town. Rock, Per 
folk, mus theatre 625-3733 








STUDY GUITARI! 
Berklee Graduate welcomes 
all levels for guitar, bass & 
theory lessons. Ex- 
perienced, patient teacher 
Free lesson. Ken 923-7031 


BERKLEE PROFESSOR of- 
fering state of the art mevate 
keyboard inst. 628-7364 


DANTE PAVONE 
Will teach select students in- 
cluding beginners who will 
work seriously to develop 
outstanding voices. He 
guarantees great improve- 
ment and solutions to all 
vocal problems. Call 
617-423-7581 after 12:30 pm 














. 


producer, popu- 
lar music concert promoter 
phe hp os ye ay 
amet of his 


NEW WNC.,, an 
lalensive and professionally 
conducted monthly enroll- 
ment program A phe 
—s mediate and 

advanced performers who 
want to make show Disi- 
ness their profession. 


JD. Furst, Concert pianist, 
composer, awa ning 
album recipient, TV show 
host, and talent show pro- 
moter, networking daily with 


(617) 738-0044 


KAREN DE BIASSE 
Lessons in Voice, Guitar, 
Piano, Songwriting, Stage 
Presence, etc. 437-9141 


Learn Clasical Guitar. Expert 
teacher M Mus (NEC). Call 
James (617) 876-6016 


LEARN PIANO 
AND KEYBOARD ! 


Beginners to advanced, 20 
yrs performance experience 
in rock, blues , R & B, fusion, 
& funk w/Berkiee Compo- 
sition. and classical & Jazz 
theory. Advanced Synthesist 
& midi sequencing. | can heip 
ou get there. Call Alan 
08-583-1012. 


Piano/Keyboard Lessons All 
Levels. Alt styles. Berklee 
Grad. 25 years teaching exp 
Al Sillari Jr 625-8036 


PIANO LESSONS 
Jazz/Contemporary styles 
Pro performer, Berklee _ 
All levels/ages 738-589 


SAL DIFUSCO 
Professional guitarist, offer- 
ing instruction in guitar and 
music theory in all styles 
Malden 321-0731 


sseaemnsce ics 
MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 
& EQUIPMENT 


A SS a 
Acoustic bass for sale hand- 
made in Germany by Anton 
Schuster very good sound 
$1500 (603) 659-2355 


AKA! S900 Sampler. Mint 
$950 or best offer. 731-1214 
lv message 
































Bass gear: 2-15 speakers 
and crate power head. 200 
wts. Must sell $400 or BO 
Brenda eves 284-6788 


BASSISTS GK 1200 CEB 
(amp and spk) w/ rack case 
exc cond. $1,000 or b/o Call 
859-7706 











MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 
Pianos bought & 
sold; Uprights, 
Grand, Spinets. 
Best prices. 

J.D. Furst & Sons Piano Co. 
185 Road 


(off the 1700 block of Beacon St) 








617973800044 





Cabinet maker with ex 
perience in acoustic desing 
will build to your/our specs 
guitars. keys. PA or travel 
cases. Many options; Low- 
est Celestion prices in New 
England. 8 day turnaround 
life warrantee. REV Sound 
603-539-6800 


GRAND PIANO 
Steinertone Circa 1890 
grand piano for sale. Renner 
Keyboard. new strings. Grt 
sounding instr, must hear 
$4000 Call Peter 
617-522-1458 


Complete Professional Eight 
track studio for sale, fully 
wired and ready to transport 
Call Peter at 617-522-1458 


CONGA DRUMS-2 Gon 
Bops wooden drums. Ex 
sound, nice cond ood 
king. $475 or b/o. Aria Pro Il 
BASS GUITAR. $150 or b/o 
492-4442 anytime 


Drawbar Sounds! Yamaha 
CVS10 mult-tmbr MIDI unit 
reat B3 sound. Easy to use 
600/bo. Jim 508-658-2905 


Ensoniq SDI w/mem. exp 
$1950 digitech dsp256 x! 
$350 both mint condition 
401-722-0472 





























NOVEMBER 





+ 


FENDER STRAT 78. US 
MADE. Mint cond, bik body, 
maple neck, tremolo bar, 
hard case. $425 527-3176 


GUITAR, Martin 

0018C, classical, mint 
cond. hard shell case. $750 
cash 617-893-4655 


GUITARS 
FOR SALE 


Les Paul Gold Top -1968, 
Les Paul Spec.-1955, Flying 
V-1958 reissue, Gretsch 
Super Chet, Rick 12-String 
Strats, Teles etc. 329-8081, 
267-6077 











ACKSON 
Randy Rhoads original 
21177 of 2k made. Black 
and gold custom. Mint cond 
Sacrifice at $800 
603-623-1410 


JOHN BROADWOOD and 
Sons mahog baby grand 
piano, lovely cond, asking 
$3500 Please call 
617-523-2587 


KAWAI BABY GRAND 
PIANO-5'L Shiny bik. Brass 
hardware. Mint cond. $5500 
Moving must sell. Leave msg 
(508) 879-7489 


Kurzweil 250 Home studio 
Ver-4. W/ sound biks A-D, 
smplr, squncr, stand, road 
case, Mac plus, w/ hd drv & 
prntr, midi sftwr, $6350/bo 
will sell Sep. 739-0932 


Marshall 4 12” slant cab with 
cover, excellent condition 
$450. (508) 744-3847 


Must sell having twins! New 
Washburn Kc/90b elec 
guitar, Seymour Duncan 
pickups, Floyd rose, brnd 
new $1100, sacrifice at 
$575. 849-0430 


P.A. system -12 chan Kelsey 
brd w/case, BGW 7000 amp. 
2 CerVega spks, 2 PVY cab, 
2 mon cab, $1200 
Randy-232-7614 I.v.m 


PIANO: Spinet Gulbrasen 
with bench. Easy to move 
$900. Call after 6pm 
508-356-9164 PIANO 
Spinet Gulbrasen with 
bench. Easy to move. $900 
Call after 6pm 
508-356-9164 


Premier drums, JBL cab's, 

Zildjan cymbols, Akai re- 

corder, hardware, and trig- 

gers. call Days only 
-2769 





























Roland GP 16 Guitar effcts 
processor brand new; 
$600/bo. Music man 115 65 
watt tube guitar amp: 
$250/bo 617-738-5669 








Roland JX8P Midi-Compat. 
touch-sensitive 93 prepro- 
grammed settings amp, 
stand $600 Vito 237-1160 








SoundTech 306D 6chni pwr 
mxr ‘head’ brnd new $450 
Also: keybrd & pract. amp 
Peter 208, 9645 for detis 





Steinway ebony concert 
rand size D. Largest 
Sroinwey piano. Only one 
owner. Very lightly used 
Perfect condition. $25.000 
508-758-2978 


TOA SD30 3-way speakers 
12in/2 horns great cond. Ex 
cellent for PA or kybd 
$400/pr. 247-6208 


Upright Grand Piano, Grin- 
nell. exc cond, grt sound & 
action. perfect for prof or ser 
stdt $2000 aft 6pm 643-1340 


Upright Grand Piano, Grin- 
nell. exc cond, grt sound & 
action, perfect for prof or ser 
stdt $2000 aft 6pm 643-1340 


Video Time Piece by Mark of 
the Unicorn for audio/video 
sync using SMPTE. Con 
trolled as a desk accessory 
w/ Macintosh. Lot's of fea- 
tures. Never used still in box 
List price is $1199 will sell for 
$750. Call 926-0103 


Vox Buckingham, mint cond 
stand/foot pdi cvr $550 
Mesa Boogie 15° JBL. old sr 
n'; 15 $550. Farington bass 
$350. SL 1200 MK II trntbis 
$700/pr. 925-5755 


Yamaha CP30 prtbo elec 
piano exc cond, rosewd fnsh 
prfct for home $300 
Yamaha G100-115 amp 
w/mny feat $300 247-0434 


YAMAHA DX7 
W/case & more. MINT! $695 
(508)881-4708 























MUSICAL 
SERVICES 
$150/SONG 
Demo service with producer 
Personal record contacts in 
NYC. Rock/pop/dance/funk 
artists sought. 508-486-3076 


RECORDING CLASS 
HANDS ON THE GEAR! 
An indepth look into the 
modern recording studio 
Learn the intelligent use of 
mics. consoles, EQs, re- 
verbs. delays & MIDI. Class 
size of five, affordable rate 

Red House Recording 

617-782-3367 


HARD 
TO FIND MUSIC 


Hiway Music Spomaans in 
Imports, Promos, Ltd - 
tions. Cut Outs. Hard To 
Find items. Tape. CD. 7 & 
12° Inch Disc. Fast Service 
Call Jim 24 Hours A Day 
617-431-9545 Fax 
617-237-0023 
Thanx, Have A Good Day 


TICKETS 
TICKET WORLD 


The best tickets to all con- 
certs. sports and theatre 
anywhere in the world. Mon- 
Fri 9:30-5:30 Sat 10-3 
203-249-1000 








1991 
sampmmeencean arene 8 
REHEARSAL 
SPACE 


Ti75 & up, eed = 4 
cure location, plen 
ing, on train line, 327- ebay 


FOR LEASE; NORWOOD 
Band Rehearsal Space from 
$225/mo. Call 469-0483 


PRIVATE REHEARSAL 
w/PA to share 2-3 nites a wk 
in 8-tk std. . nice, safe 
Also pro rec $15/hr. Reasnbi 
rate. 894-5031 














1MO FREE RENT 
For limtd time: Absurdly low 
prices. Boston Rehearsal 
Studios- Complitly renovtd 


in So. End, sec guard, easy 
load-in, free pkng. 569-9004 








ee 
Available in Brookline 
-SAFE- 


24 hr. access 
24 hr. sec 
Free off-street 


044 





738-0 
ba 








SOUND MUSEUM 
BAND ROOM 
PRICE BLOWOUTI! 
Call for details 
(617) 423-4959 


















NATIONAL 
REHEARSAL 
STUDIOS 











(617) 241-911 


SE ENA RARER 
LIMOUSINES 


SOPHISTICATED 
LIMOUSINE. 


For the elegant evening of 


discreet luxury, chauffeur 
driven Lincoln stretch limou 
sines. Airport service avail- 
able (617) 846-2000 or 
279-0001 


PARTY 
SERVICES 





23 


ee 
MODELING 
350 hr for F models/singers 


Music/TV Promos Send Pix 
etc to Music inc. 304 New- 
bury St. Suite 336 Boston, 
MA 02115 or Call 884-7881 


F MODELS 
Catalog, video, poster work, 
and creative photos. Cali 
508-399-8611 or toll free 
800-479-8611 


NEW FACES 
MODELS WANTED 
for photo, film, fashion 

Men, women, children, teens 

Call 266-5221 


Fem.Nude model plymouth 
area. No hassles, no dirty 
mags. Exp not nec 
508-224-2910 














WANTED 
Slim to muscular male with 
heavy stubble. Grungy, 
motarhead/grease monkey 
sae tere photographer 
536-1272 


ee 
STUDIOS 
A.M.E.N. 


Alternative Music Entertain- 
ment Network: Located at 79 
Central St., Stoneham, Btwn 
93 & 128. Offering rehearsal 
space for bands (3hrs free 
recording with every.rental) 
musicians or storage. 6 track 
demo recording, we buy & 
sell used guitars, amps 
PA's. cassette tapes. CD's 
albums & stereos. Best 
prices paid. Business hours 
are 1:30-9pm Mon-Sat. Cail 
Jack 617-279-2886 


BOSTON, Studio/loft. 1600 
sq. ft. $340+mo Joan 
482-9826 


LEXINGTON, Shop. artist or 
orem spce. 1st fir carria 
hse $250/mo. 617-862- 6282 

















SOUTH END 
Live-in Artist Studio 


Private bldg. Music ok. 
Approx. 1500 sq. ft. 
Exceptional space $1100/mo. 


423-4959 














SOMERVILLE 300 sq ft in 
artist building. 24hr access 
$172/mo 924-5911 Iv msg 


SOMERVILLE Artist studio 
for sublet. Beginning Jan or 
Feb. $155.50/mo at Vernon 
St studios 617-623-0794 
even/wknds. 617-455-1862 
days 


SOMERVILLE- Artist Loft 
1200 Sq ft/vu skylin & sunset 
CoB ines T, many windows 

inc ht/Dec 4 623-5931 


WALTHAM, arts bidng prof 
art/design studio fully frun 


Simo Se Se Tad 
LOOKING FOR A 
CLASS ACT? 


Quality Professional Enter- 
tainment for all Occassions 
Musical. comedy. and 
variety acts. Exotic dancers 
and more. Call Seiect Enter- 
tainment Productions 
617-595-8191 


NING 




















PARTIES FOR HIRE 
Bachelor/ette 

Parties 
: al rn oy 


1-800-696-6399 
ESCORTS 











MUSIC AND 
ENTERTAINMENT 





VIDEO SPECIALTIES 

Vi portraits and 

is a A Your Events 

Parties and Special Oc 

casions videotaped at Your 
location 


CALL 
1-800-287-7481 





MAKE YOUR NEXT PARTY 
AN 
EXTRAVAGANZA! 


Select Entertainment 
Productions 


617-595-8191 


“Boston's Best" 





-Male & Female 
Exotic Strippers 


-Femaic 
Impersonators 


(A Riot-Lots of Fun) 


(617)396-0550 
a= 


TeleTease| 











ALTERNATIVE DJ 
How can you dance at your 
wn party without the arm 
and leg it costs you for a 
radio/club jock AND for ren 
tal DJ gear!?'? Get out of 
Wisconsin! I'm Dennis, and 
1m mobile! One modest 
price covers my body and 
800 watts of audio power 
and you come out ahead! 
Featuring alternative and 
cutting edge grooves 
Parts is Parts. 617-274-5276 
days or 603-886-5789 


eve/wkn 


DJ DAVE 
Parties, clubs, weddings 
Dance. rap. rock, oldies. all 
the hits. Professional sound 
system. Leave message at 


617-245-7228 
HANG THE DJ 


The middie of your party is 
the wrong time for a DJ to 
educate you. What you want 
‘il spin it. Everybody winds 
up on the dance floor 
Absolutely tasteful 
Wes Junior 739-7040 


NEW WAVE DJ’S 
From A-House to ZZ Top 
Were the dudes who kick 
Start the party groove 

Infinidisc 508-692-0898 














COMEDIANS FOR HIRE 

Stand-ups available for your 

function/party. Team Taient 
536-7822 


1 allo nennamer mesons 
GIFTS 


New Englands's Largest 
Selection of Pipes + Tobacco 
+ Cigars 


BROOKLINE NEWS & 





GIFT 
313 Harvard St. Brookline 
566-9634 












EIR PRM 
APARTMENTS 


MOVING? 
Save on your next move 
Don't rent a truck--! can do it 
for less. Ken, 547-0851 


ALLSTON-1BR in 2BR+, 
sunny apt nr Hvd Sq, T & 
buses. 2prches, hdwd firs, 
eik. $430/mo, 783-3414 


ALLSTON-Irg studio w/BR 
alcove & sep kitch, furn or 
unfurn. $500, 444-1732 


ANDOVER Area-Spacious 
new lux, 2BR 2bath apts. 
indv. w/d, cibhse, fitness ctr 
& jacuzzi. Conv rtes 93 128 
Fall specials. (508) 975-1001 


BACK BAY-Dartmouth st. 
lux toft in eignt twnhse. Bay 
wndw. details, hdwd, wkng 
frpl. dw/d, cbie, elvtr bid 
$825 inc ht no fee 266-032 


BACK BAY-nr NU/S ee 
all rmdid, stdio/2BR frm 
$500 inci ht/hw for Dec/Jan 
by ownr 497-9322 538-3095 




















BOSTON, on T, newly renov 
3-4BR nr NU. $900-$1000 
no fee. Pkg. KVC, 731- 0165 





BOSTON ACROSS 
HARBOR 

Live-in loft. 1400 sf lots of 
windows expsd brck. Indry, 
pkg. $800 NO FEE 
Artist Dream! Huge chrming 
flat. many wndws, hdwd firs. 
pisnt res nghbdrd. indry 
steps to T, $700 NO FEE 
CSR re 884-1515 open daily 


BOSTON-Bck By stdio brck 

twnhse sep kit avi 12/1 

$550/mo inci ht/hw no fee 
424-6789 








BOSTON Downtown 
Tremont St. Studios. $600 
incls utils 482-3459 


BOSTON-Iirg furn stdio in, S 
End twnhse, avi now no 
lease, $495 inc! ut 536-1678 


BOSTON-Hvd Med, 2.5BR. 
mod K&B, spac sunny cin, 
hdwd firs, nr T schis hosps. 
$675/mo., no fee, 442-0985 


BOSTON-JFK T nr Beach/x- 
way custom 1BR brwnstne 
bidg. hdwd firs, 288-8208 


BOSTON-irg studio, w/w, 
24hr sec. pvt kit, cls to T, 
$610/mo.423-7920 


BOSTON- mf 3 38 2.5BR, 
nr T. Indry, pk $825, nmkg 
282-8605 9- vo or aft 5pm 


BOSTON-new 1BR, convnt 
to NE med. ideal for prof, 
$495. 269-8318 


BOSTON-Mission Hill, 3BR. 
$550 sqeaky cin, hdwd firs, 
stdnts ok, no fee, 427-3907 


BOSTON North End 
studio/1BR from $500 
2BRs from = 
No Fee 723-4642 


BOSTON-PARK PLAZA-Bay 
vill. Bright & suny, very "9 
studio. sep kit & bth, hted 

cooking gas incid. Asking 





























DORCHESTER, Mod 2 and 
3 BR. New kitchen & bath: 
porches, deleaded, No fees! 
Section a Welcome! Call 
1-344-0456 


DOREMESTER-S ABRs, 


great views, oo 
436-54 








pig JFK Station. 
1 apt. Fridge ldry 
$475+ 428-4171 lv msg 
DORCHESTER-Jones Hill, 
spac rnvtd 2BR condo Vict 
det. mod K&B, dw. w/d. 
prch. $600 742-6084 


DORCHESTER-3BR/6rm 
apt. avi Jan 1, quiet safe 
nghbrd, ag nf Wy nee 
-a MUST SEE! 

hghwys. $675+., 436- 2698 


DORCHESTER-pleasant 
4rm apt in irg Vict hse, prch, 
erg very convnt UMASS. 
$550/mo, 825-8093 4-7pm 


EAST BOSTON-loft at 
Marina, spac, sunny, views 
& pkg. $800/mo, (617) 
569-5212 or (603) 823- 


FILL THAT 
VACANCY FAST 


Need to fill your apartment 
or house? Reasonable rates 
fast results. For The Phoenix 
real estate classified section 
call John at 267-1234 


HANOVER-77 acre country 
estate. 40min Boston bus 




















ride. Pond, trails, garden, 
. Indry, no smkg. 
340basic-$750iux units, 


work for rent. 492- 


THE BOSTON 








CONDO- 
MINIUMS 

UXBU Lse/prch opt 
3BR. 2.5bth cnverted cha- 
ple. $177,500. Owner. imen- 
tis 585-9559 934-6565 Step- 
hanie 


HOUSES 
FOR RENT 


new cntmpry hi home on 
lake, skng prof nsmkg, to shr 
hse. prvte room ba grge. 
30min Bos, /mo 

Boston Phoenix Classifieds 
POB 6931 Boston MA 02215 


HOUSES 
FOR SALE 
HARL 


A RARE FIND ! 

Brick 3 1/2 family, free stand- 
ing. slate roof, — foun- 
dation. new needs 
minor comp work, great loc; 
4-5-5 rms, walking distance 
to downtown Bos. $250K 
42-3479 or 625-0072 


SALEM NH-Mobile home on 
Pt e corner lot, asking 
K. (603) 893-3288 





ROOMS 

TO RENT 
ALLSTON-Toom, 1st fir near 
trans. laundry, kitch, priv, 
non smoker, $00 mo quiet 
next to bath 787-3807 or 
782-8646 





HYDE PARK-btfi 48R 7rm 
hdwd w/d hk-up 2min cmmtr 
rail bsmt strge pkg 361-6327 


JAMAICA PLAIN Huge 2BR 
plus stdy, new kit/bth. bays. 
hdwd firs, d/w, w/d, grt 
closets & detail. Nr T. $850 + 

Owner 212-691-0045 collect 





BOSTON-Fenway, 1wk free, 
clean nice rms, /wk and 
up. see manager at 85 West- 
land ave, 267-0162 


BRIGHTON-no fee studios 
$425: ~~ ” $525; 2BR 
fr $595; fr $800; loft 
$650 Wilk rT Welch 739-2140 








JAMAICA PLAIN-big space 
8rm. 4BR, 1.5ba, 2firs in Vict 
2 fam $900 326-6337 


JAMAICA PLAIN-sunny irg 
3BR. hdwd firs, nr trans, av! 
12/1. $900, 492-7889 








JAMAICA PLAIN-2BRs from 
$600+ uti. No fee, prch, For- 
est Hills area, frshly pnted, 


nr T, 849-1090 


MEDFORD/Arl-large sunny 
3BR. 2firs/nse, new win- 
dows, kit. Pkg, nr T & lake 
$1000+ 483- 


MISSION HILL-medical 
area. 5BR w/prch $945+. 1st 
& last req, 734-4056 


ROSLINDALE-W. Rox ine. 
5.5rm. eik w/micro, dw/d,. 
w/d, pkg, +, 327-2447 


ROXBURY-New York style 
lofts. wrkng & live-in, frm 600 
sq ftto1 sq ft. 787-1913 
SOMERVILLE-3BR my in 
dpix. nr Davis Sq, > aoa 

inc! heat , cats ok, av 

Dec 1, 629-2882 


SOMERVILLE-3BR Irg kit in 


























$600. neg. Owner. Cisco 2fam hse nr Union Sq 
423-5697 Smrvile ave $700 729-8593 
ONE MONTH FREE SOMERVILLE-5rms, 2BR, 


PAY NO FEE 
BRIGHTON-studios, 1 & 
2BRs avi now, newi refin 
hdwd firs, a/c, dw/d, Indr 
convnt to T. pkg avi $610. 
$850 htd. Lucille M-F 9-5 

782-4774 





BRIGHTON-2BR. hdwd firs 
deco frpic. prch, w/d. pkg. 
dw/d. $950 inci ht, 254-4124 


BRIGHTON Comm Ave 
2BR inci ht/hw, mod kit, cntri 
air. pkg. pool, idry in bidg. No 
fee $975. 12/1. 424-1 


BRIGHTON Comm Ave 
2BR inci ht/hw, mod kit, cntri 
air. pi peg. pool, idry in — No 
fee $975. 12/1. 424-1 


FREE NOV RENT 
BRIGHTON ctr-1BR, 2nd fir 
all utils, $550, no pets 
969-6532, 965-4132 


BRIGHTON ctr-Parsons 
st.mod 3BR inci gas & elec, 
$900. 899-5285 


BROOKLINE-3/4BR = 2fam, 
Irg rms, mod K&B. washr, 
dk. Price Slashed $1250 inc! 
ht/hw. pkg 3cars 734-9863 




















mod K&B, bckprch, avi now, 
$575 unhtd, (508) 535-1502 


SOMERVILLE Bright & spac 
2BR. hdwd fis, y be kit, apne: 
prch. nr T, $500 


SOMERVILLE-bdtfl irg 1BR, 
ownr occpd, hdwd firs, mod 
K&B: double entrance, prch. 
w/d. nr T, exc loc, no fee, 1 
mo free, $575, avi immed, 
very cln 628-4146 625-2200 


SOMERVILLE, Davis Sq 
across from T: 1BR, 3rd fir 
tile K & B, fully appicd, a.c.. 
wash rm in bsmnt /mo 

David. 846-1693, 9a-1p or Iv 
msg & daytime phone 


SOMERVILLE-irg 18R apt 
4.5rms. nr Tufts & T. w/d 
$550+ utils, avi 12/15 

or 1/1, 625-0088 


SOMERVILLE-Teale Sq, on 
T. mod 3BR apt, Irg kitch, 
$650/mo+ 1-334-3173 


SOMERVILLE West-2BR 
apt in safe quiet nghbrd, shrt 
to Davis Sq/red ine, avi Nov 
1 $695/mo Aaron 277-2449 


SOMERVILLE West-nr Tufts 
Hvd & T, 46Rs 6rms, 3rd fir, 























BRIGHTON-Alis-nr Camb, 
no fee. 2&3BR, no lead 
porch pkg, $595 & $650, loft 
Style stu space, d/d $650 
739-2900 





BOSTON South End, 1 week 
free, clean secure newly re- 
nov. $85/wk 924-0264 


BRIGHTON-furnished room 
in shared apt of 2 family, ex- 
cellent area $300. Call Terri 
254-8109 anytime 


CHARLESTOWN-Historical 
twn hill. rooms & studio apts 
rnvtd irg some wi/frpics 
$100-$125wk eves 322-9852 


SOUTH END-B & B ho- 
tel/weekly with maid service, 
convenient location, 
$150/$175, 482-3450 


emeuamaCRRE 
SEASONAL 
RENTAL 2d 











HEL, cot- 
tage, cis to king. avi Nov 
thru Apr, cali Mo (207) 


824-2591, (207) 824-2628 


PHOENIX es 





ARLINGTON 1F sks respon 
prof F for beaut spac — 
NPI 2 8 T pk beaut ng! _ 

r Rt no si pets 
avi NOW. 3400+ 648. sper 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS 
nsmkr to shr 2BR hme in 
quiet nghbrhd. W/D, hrdwd, 





yrd w/ garden, privt phone, 
prkng. etc. 99+ util. 
648-2366. Lois 


SECTION TWO e 


FRIENDLY COOP 


CAMBRIDGE Prtr Sq. 3F 
29-35 sk hsemte 25+ for 
frndly semi-coop apt nr T. 
No pets/smkrs. $251/mo ht 
incid. 491-5812 6-10pm 


CAMBRIDGE/Smrville: RM 

in Irg 3BR in Prtr Sq. 2 

feminst, 1 Isbin, 1 strght, sk 

3rd woman. W/d, nosmk or 

orgs $325/mo+. Avi now! 
-1373 








CAMBRIDGE/SOMERVILE 
line. 2 biks to Davis Sq. T. 
2F/4M ages 23-54 skng 2F 
30+ for nsmkng semi-co-op. 
Lg attr hse, quiet st, 1 cat, no 
more pets, w/d, Dkyrd. 
$245+ utls. 629-2431 


CHARLESTOWN Seek 4th 
rmt M or F, 24+ stdnt/prof. 
On T. Lg rm. Washer/d 
$325+ util. & secy dep. 
smokers/pets 242- 9136 








ARLINGTON-Hsemate 
wnted M/F, sunny, nr Mass 
Ave & Rte 2. $391+ 
641-1283 

ARLINGTON M/F for 5BR 1 
1/2bth hse. Frpic dw/d w/d 


pkg prch furn nr bus. 
§340-400 iclds all. 661-1956 


ARLINGTON ee oy Mone, 


IM/1F sk prof. ‘Spr/2ba. 
pn i ib ya: Hein 
nr T nosmk, $400+ 


ARLINGTON/Winchstr 25+ 
1M 2F frndly indt sk prof M/F 
no/smk to share comf qt hse 
w large yg. w/d frpt. prk 
$280+us 721-1560 
ATTENTION! 
THE DEADLINE FOR 
RENEWING ALL 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED ADS 
IS TUESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 
BELMONT, IM/F to shr 
spac. 8rm + 2bth hse in qt 
norhd w/ 2M. Off-st pkg. nr 
bus $400+ 1/3util, 489- 


BELMONT 4M sk 1 cool M/F 




















for one ig hse T/bus qt 
nghbrhd pkg cble $260+ 
utls. 489-502 





BELMONT-Cambridge, 2 M 
29-30. sking, hsemates for 
spacious hse. Lrg bdrm. 
mod kitch, d/d, on quite -. 
10 min by bus to Hvd 

smking. avi NOW. 489- 188 


BELMONT Sk M/F 25+. 
nonsmkr to shr hse wi/livly 
grdn. 3 othrs in 30s, 1 
Indp. amcble, nr Frsh Pnd. 
w/d. $400/mo+ utils 
489-3716 








BOLTON 3M/1F sk 1M/F for 
Cntry hme. indp veg, holistic, 
wd dck, grdn, tub. ton 50 
min. 508-779-6318 779-5561 


BOSTON, East, 3rd fir, deck, 
w/d. dw. renov Vict, W-in 
clos. space! | am F 29 w/cat 
$375. Lv msg, 569-8990 


BOSTON- Fort Hill M/F 25+ 
to shr comf spac town hse 
W/d. on st pkg, nr T & bus 
No drugs. Pets o.k. Avail 
imm. $450+. Call 445-8170 


BRIGHTON 25+ F 
nonsmoker to share 8 room 
house. W/d, d/d, pkg. nr T. 
nice yard $465+ 783-1382 


BRIGHTON/ALLSTON M/F 
for 6-7BR & 4BR Madrn hses 
Irg BRs micwve dw/d w/d 
frpic a/c dk pkg strge opt 
furn nr Comm Ave T $380- 
$430 incl all 661-1956 

















Gunstock Acres- 3BR, Living 
rm. kitch, bath, 2min from ski 
slopes. $700/mo. for ski 
season, avail immed. (508) 
922-4818 


men ae eco 
SUBLETS 


ARLIN N sunny 2BDRM 
apt. 1st floor of 2tamily, oT 
$790+ util, Now through 
8/31/92. 643-8242 No fee 


BOSTON Beaut, sunny $ 
Sapcious studio loft w/hdwd 
firs & Indry/parking. Fully 
modern & new. Near Ken 
Aval Dec 1 $765. NO FEE!! 
536-7901 





BRIGHTON CNTR 12/1 M/F 
25+ to share Ig Vict house w 
8 others ind hshid no smkng 
w/d $267+ 783-4833 


BRIGHTON January oc- 
cupancy. 1 room in ig house, 
util incl. w/d, d/w, cable, 
driveway prkg, nr B line 
782-1898 


BRIGHTON/Oak Sq inexp 
cheap frndly people lots of 
lvg space sing $210mo avi 
12/1 787-483 


BRIGHTON, skg hsmte M/F 
tbr avi in Sbr hse on qt st 
Yrd. nr T, laid-back, indep 
hshid, $237/mo+ 782-2889 











_now 


AS PTIONAL! 

CHE HILL-Women 
sought for ry hsehid. 
Spac hse ‘7° 5. ee, 
~-. bag: nt BR or BR 

study. No smoki 

Sense ‘oe humor r *? fos. 
$375/mo incl utils, 232-4630 


CONCORD Sk M/F to shr 
3bdrm 2ba Vict. w/d dck 
pond nr T $400+ 1/2 utils no 
smk/drugs, (508)480-5431 


DEDHAM gprp living in the 
suburbs, min South of 
Bos. nr 128,1,135. Warm lov- 
ing healthy smoke free en- 
viroment, meray ey 
singles/couples, aoe = 
$350+ 617-326-5371 


DORCHESTE! 

LF seeks easy90 ing R, for 
7RM apt in 2FAM 1 large 
bdrm + den $500+ or $5: 0 
incl (worth every penny) w/d. 
hdwd firs. yard, porch, park- 
ing. safe nghbrhd, JFK, R 
line. nonsmkr. 288-8246 


i og doa Cin resp 
25+ nq beaut quiet Vict 
Rspcttl frndly indp nr T. Must 
see $350+ ht 825-5769 


DORCHESTER GWM for 
1BR in 4BR hse. Nr Comm 
rail. 5 min to Ashmont, pkg. 
no drgs/smk. Pref prof matr 
GWM _— split utils 
288-9469 


DORCHESTER lg Vict. 
Mins dwntwn, Pike/93/JFK 
T Make quiet safe hme 
w/2GM creative, prsnblie, 
nsmk. cin. Sk resp esy-going 
M/F. Shr food/chores, many 
mod conv. 2 "9 Rms $495 + 
or $300 ea+. Call 825-6805 


DORCHESTER, Meeting Hs 
Hill. 1M, 1F + 2part time kids 
sk M/F for sngi fam. Nr T, 
shops. UMB. $350inci utils + 
1/2mo sec. 288-6889 


DORCHESTER Nonsmk F 
sks same Vict hse nr T. fam 
norhd, dw, w/d. clean. 
sunny. $300+ 436-7483 


DORCHESTER Nr X-way 
cmtr T Savin Hill. Pref nsmk 
F to shr hse w/1F 2M dog 
$325/mo inc all. 436-8674 


ORACUT Rmte to shr irg 
2BR twnhse w/ GWM. Many 
amens. Nr U-Lowell. Pref 
prof nsmk 20s. $390+ (508) 
452-7047 Iv msg 


E. ARLINGTON sk h 



































NOVEMBER 





LINCOLN, prof couple offer 
> I: board in lovely country 
> F, 21+ in xcha 
child care for 
pA, 10, 7 & 8. Hrs flex (late 
afternoons, occasional eves) 
617-259-0948 (eves) 


LINCOLN Skng 1 prsn to shr 
4BR hse in quiet wded area, 
nr 128/2/2A. Avi immed. No 
pets.smk. $400+. 259-1475 


LONDONDERRY enjoy it all, 
50min. to Boston, Hampton 
Beach and the White 
Mtns..A new house on 5 
acres. w/d etc. nonsmkr, 
$325+ 1/3 util. 603-432-5391 
Laura or Ken 


MEceDRB Gon ane * 


place to live. Warm, stable 
co-op in wonderful old 
house on bus lines. 2F, 2M 
(28-42) with a passion for co- 
operative living, sharing, and 
Star Trek.. No smokers 
please 483-1796 


MAGNOLIA shr hse w/ part 
time rmmate, Dec 1-May 1. 
Looking for 1 M/F or couple. 
$500+ util. (508) 228-6889 
MALDEN- Medford line 
semi-Coop sks F. Lg rm ig 
hse. quiet st, nr Orange Line, 
wie. reat views. $220+. 
322-8040, no smk, cat ok. 


MEDFORD 3M 25-35 sk 1 
resp ind for quiet/clean. 
semi-veg/coop eae st 


pk/yoga rm 56+ 
§91-8366 12/1 


MEDFORD.- Hse nr Ari/Som 
sks M 30-45, committed to 
grp living and sharing. We 
are 2 M. 3F who collectively 
own and maintain hse & yd 
on Bus Lns. Costs reason- 
able. No smoking. 483-1796 


MEDFORD/SOM/ARL apt nr 
Tufts. 1M 3F (ages 24-31) 1 
cat sk non-smk 1F or 1M 
23+. No more pets. Share 
food. chores. Interests: art. 
Storytelling, music, sailing. 
computers. Moderate clut- 


























ter. w/d. 15 min bus to 
Harvard, on-st pkg. Avi now 
$302 + util. 391- 





MEDFORD, west-F 286+ 

Non-smoker for Ig sunny rm 

in spacious hse. Lg yard, 

fireplace, OKs 300+ 
483-7: 





MILTON sk nonsmoking 
prof F to shr vict house 
$400+ util. 698-3870 


nafien Ge M Peston 


rmte to shr 2BR 1bth, kit, LR. 
1/2-mile from train. $395 
incls utils. Off st pkg, nicely 
landscaped suburb. 1/2 mile 
from town. (617) 266-5884 


NEWTON CORNER 2F, 5M. 
2cats sk 1F, 25+. to shr . 
homey Vict hse nr T w, eh 

frpic. We are 34-44, rndly. 
indep. prof. No more pets. 
no tobacco. $417 incl utils. 
Call 332-3549 6-10pm 
wkdays, 12-6 wknds, Iv msg. 


NEWTON CORNER 2F/M 
wntd for attrctv hse on quiet 
st or T & Pike. W/w, wid. 
pkg. Nosmk/pets. $350+ 
For details call, 926-1697 


NEWTON CTR Two 12-Step 
people sk same to share hse 
nr T. ute. frpic. yrd. $300 inc! 
all. 969-4629 

















for nosmk 3BDR veg coop 
with Con. Sunny, .Lg rms. 


pkng. W/D. LR, DR, study 
Avi. Nov 1. $342+ util. 
646-1295 


NEWTON F 26+ nonsmoker 
w/ 2 prof F "9 yd, vg rm 


w/trpic. w/d, off st prkg, no 
lease, storage. $320+ 
527-4346 





HULL Nsmkg hsemte to shr 
Ig Vict home. Wshr, dw, 10 
min wik to Comutr boat 
$325+ shr utls. 925-4573 


NEWTON- Frndly coop 
hshid (3F, 2M) sks non-smkg 
M/F. Lg btfl hse w gnd, pkg. 
frpic. Nt T, pond, woods. 
pets. $267+ 566-3697 





HYDE PARK Milton. Lg vict 
cntry home. Resp, clean, 
GWM 25+ no smk or drugs 
$275 + util 361-3919 


HYDE PARK, to shr a 2BR 
hse. frnt & back yrd, drvw 
quiet residential area, nr 
plenty of room. No smk Avi 
500. Call 364-4347 
FLE 


co ITMENT 
JAMAI esi -Ing/shrt 
trm nonantir M/F 2 shar rly 


seaers Suds SORES | 











BROOKLINE, Summer 
sublet. Clevnd Cir. Avi May 
1. 1BR in 2BR apt. With off st 
prkg. non-smkg, 277-0755 


BRIGHTON Spac Rm in irg 
hse. all hdwd firs, pkng, utils, 
w/d incid, artists a i 
Nathan, lv msg 787-879 





CAMBRIDGE Porter Sq. 
1BR fully furn. apt. Nr T. Avi 
Dec/Jan. $530/mo. util inci 
Deposit. 491-5358 


CHESTNUT HILL 12/16/91 
to 6/31/92 Spac. 1BDRM 
apt. $475/mo inci ht and 
prkg. Beaut. area 469-2254 


nal S ANGELES APT 
March in ex- 
poh. - lvng space in 
Eastern MA or Southern NH 
during same time period. LA 
apt is clean, quiet, furn, 5 




















F cmpitly rnvtd, washr, $1000. blocks from beach in 
ee on 389-44440 623-1245e ee ~ plata (213) 
TATE - 
pop SOMERVILLE Winter Hill- SOUTH END Lg studio with 
Ivly irg, 2nd firhse,4.5rms,2 back yard utlities incl 
IS WEDNESDAY bay wndws, Turret rm, baic, Carpet. blinds, alcove. Mth 
AT 6:30 P.M. grt kitch, $675+ 782-1690 to mth $595 424-8429 

CAMBRIDGE-3 Ivi 2BR hse WEYMOUTH, Sunny 
w/w & hdwd Apel $995 sou or NT ap- _‘furnshd studio. avi till June 
inci ht/hw 661 . .8P- or Oct. Avi for Massage/ Of- 

plianced 15ft clngs exp brck fing space. 331-8136 

CAMBRIDGE-2BR new K&B — $1100 inc pkg utils 269-3598 


hdwd firs, nr Cen T, pkg, 
$800 + utils 876-2940 


CAMBRIDGE-studio nr Cen- 
tral Sq. K&B, $425+utils 
876-4760 


CAMBRIDGE-studio nr Cen- 
tral K&B, $425+utils, 
876-47: 


CHARLESTOWN-1 bdrm 
apt 2 blocks from Monu- 
ment. living rm. large kit 
Tbth. heat/hw incl, avail now 
$650. call 241-8987 














CHELSEA-1 
ard, porch, nr 
-7 


& 2BR apts 
trans 





CHELSEA-Wtrfrnt nghbrd 
1BR, nifty kitch, now or 11/1 
$400. no fee, 227-8069 


CHELSEA-irg snny 2BR nr 
Logan paintd sanded hdwd 
frig dw $635+ 884-3271 











SOUTH END-1BR $500, 
large 2BR, cone | .. Univ 
hospitals, $600, 269-8318 


ee 
APTS. WANTED 


KL | seek a one 
bedroom in an excellent jo- 
cation. | am an excellent ten- 
ant with excellent referen- 
ces Please call 
617-731-9105 Thank you 


SORRENTO 
COMMERCIAL 
SPACE 


JAMAICA -Industrial 
Space avi for strge, light 
manufacturing & ware- 
housing, ht inci, 9000 sf. 
$2000; 5300 sf, $1900; 1200 
sf $350, call Joe 427-6719 





a REN 
HOUSEMATES 


REE! 
LEXINGTON AACN TON 


line move in on the 15th 
don't pay ‘til Dec. Two artists 
seek 3rd for large house 
You 
for 


it 2 rooms & share rest 
+ 674-2458 





ALLSTON 2 hsemats wnted 
in 3bdrm hse 300/mo util inc! 
pkg near Harvard 
north Harvard 254-9240 


just of 





ALLSTON 2M sk 2M/F for 
4br 1bth, w/d, d/d, 
furn, hdwd fi, qt st, nr Comm 
ave, $400 inc! all 661-1956 


pkg, T, 





Sq 
Cail Bill 


ALLSTON Fr pkg music stu- 
dio ‘SBdorn quiet st, nr Harvd 


mo+ utis 1 mo sec 
54-6952 





ALLSTON M/F to join 3F & 
1M in ig 6bdrm nr Hvd Sq. Ot 
nghbrhd no cigs and no 
more cats! $295+. 787-6957 





BRIGHTON, woodwork 
porch yard 3F 3M sk respon 
nosmok 27+, EZ going, 
friendship ice cream spunk 
$375+utils w/d 783-1228 





BROOKLINE, A DECENT 
PLACE TO LIVE. Friendly, 
ones. clean house, 

tarian household. $350 
ing udes ALL utilities ( (gas. 
oil, water, electric) parking 
available, own room, share 
living room, kitchen, yard, 
arden, near T. Call 
39-1306 


BROOKLINE Lg snn 

Vict. M/F to live w, 

gad stnts. Frpl, nr T $4 
vi 12/1 or 1/1 277-4793 


BROOKLINE-Rm in beaut- 
iful. Vict hse nr T. Join a fam 
& friends who prefer adven- 
turous, lo-fat food 

$380/mo.731-9529 


CAMBRIDGE 1F to shr in- 
dep. non smoking hse w/ 
1F.2M. w/d, bekyrd, nr red 
and green T and grocery, no 
pets. $238+ 492-1721 


CAMBRIDGE 3L of color sk 
same to shr spac semi-coop 





rm in 
frnd 











nr Cent Sq. Must be 
neat/resp. $325/mo+ 
-4907 





CAMBRIDGE North. 4 indep 
M skg 1M/F to shr attr hse, 

d. prviges. Pvt rm avi now 
$+ 54-6965 Bob or Sam 





INDEPNONT COOP J 


CAMBHI 4 ! BE EX am in 


irg indp coop Vict hse. 2 kits. 
2ba grdn. No smk/pets $350 
inc! utils, 628- 

Wkdays 5-9 Wknds 9-7 


CAMBRIDGE/SOMM Line 
35+ F & son sk hsemate for 
Irg apt. nr Porter Sq. Semi- 
furn. bdrm, dw. 


. w/d, off st 
prkg $375w/neat 623-0438 


JAMAICA PLAIN Sk M/F 
30+ nsmkr, semi-veg, safe, 
nr pond, park, w/d, sunny, 
-_ frpic, nee prch, natural 

ay Ik! $325 Call 
bee 97 





JAMAICA PLAIN 2M sk 3rd 
M/F for attractive JP apt 
a bg = hse, nr pond, 
pkg. $240 or 
sops/mo. 524-4 52 


JAMAICA PLAIN M/F to shr 
Ig sunny 3BR in hse, nr T & 
pnd. W/d, new kit, hdwd firs, 
dog/cat. $325/mo. 983-9256 


QREAT DEAL 
JAMAICA PLAIN, F seeks 1 
or 2 F to share renov 3BR on 








2nd floor of 2story house. 3 
common rooms, E-I-K, pan- 
try, hdwd firs, w/d, 2 


porches, tree-lined st with 

ample prkg, pondside, Nr T, 

no smokers/pets. $333+ 
522-4907 





JAMAICA PLAIN- M/F to shr 
sny. spac, pond-side hse w/ 
2 prof. Lg rm w/ w/d, d/w, 
pkg. sec sys. $330 + 
522-3093 





JAMAICA PLAIN Room 
$250+ utils. Short or long 
term occ OK. Call 
9AM-11PM 522-5721 


JAMAICA PLAIN-F skng F 
35+ shr sunny spac cozy 
hse, yd & prchs, nr T, grt 
spce. frndly hsmte, $300.1 
rm, $425-2 rms+ht 522-0771 





LEXINGTON 26+ Hy 
neat, resp. 1RM $250-$4 


inclds utils. 2RMS $600 
incids utils. Bus to T 
861-8737 





LEXINGTON 2M/1F 27-38 
sk prsn to shr hse wiirg 
wooded yrd. No cigs/pets 
$300/mo+. Call before 
10pm. 617-862-6142 


LEXINGTON 3F/1M sk 1 
hsemte for spac 5BR, 3bth, 
conservation land, pkg, w/d 
$340/mo+ utis. Avi 9/1. Jill 
861-9312 Barbara 863-1474 





NEWTON 3M seek 1M/F to 
shr 4BR hse. Great yard. 
a w/d. Nr Watertown Sq 
T. Avi now $350+. 
965-7805 





NEWTON Prof M/F 21+ for 
spac 3BR hse. Pkg, d/d, dw, 
eik, OR. 1.5 bths + 

Avi now 965-3035 Subletter 
ok 


NEWTON Shr hse 2br. avail 
Jan. skylt. Nr 7,128/9/Pike; 
Grnd piano, yrd, quiet, safe, 
furn, edo t $4004 1/3 
527-1 rgn stdnts wel- 
come 

NEWTON WEST 4M_ sk 
1M/F nsmk 2ba w/d off st 
pkng $285+us utils 

Call 969-2640 eves 


N.FRAMINGHAM Nsmkng 
hsemate 25+ to shr irg rustic 
home w/ 3 others. M 
preferred. country 

$313 inci util. (508) 8) 877-8508 


PORTER SQUARE 3F sk 1F 
for lovely 9 rm 2 ba apt. lots 
of plants, oo ArT 
350 a Ww rm 

sm = 2% ‘or Both 
$550. Perfect for stu, body- 
worker. Avail now 661-9315 


MEDFORD S diac GWM sks 


1 GWM to shr 7 RM hse chrs 
nr shping T Tufts cbi. deck 
Must be disc no pet, drugs 
aich. $500 mo no util 
396-0187 Tom or lv msg 


ROSLIN' siqu gE humor- 


ous. flexible 30-61 seek 6th. 
Friendship, popcorn, woods- 
tove. Safe ighborhood. 
Good trans, all amenities. 

$299 inci utils. Call 327- “. 


aceenOat fone a. 


per to shre ig vic home in gt 
nbhd W/3G' NR T, pkng, 
YD, w/D. $425 inc ail 
327-9366 




















BG. 


1991 


SOMERVILLE Davis a u 


sunny rm in coop, veg, n: 
hshid. 2M ow 2 kids (6 & 1) 
Sk M/F /mo+ im- 
med. 776-7702 





SOMEAVITE ot ? ase to 


shr Irg semi indep house nr 
Porter/Davis. 3 smoke/ 


pets.$250 666-17 





SOMERVILLE-Winter 


vict nr bus and laund 
$312.50+ util. Avi 
625-2887 


Hill 
2M 1F sk F 26+ for indep. 


12/1 





SOMERVILLE Davis Sq. 4th 
nded for ig sunny easy-going 
T. No alk . 


house. Nr T. 
26yr+. $265+ util. 623- 





SOMERVILLE near castle. 
large sunny victorian house 
avi. immed. 


of 4 seeks 1, 
$301+. 625-7415 





SOMMERVILLE sk 2F for 
3BDR mod townhse, i 
S| 


pkg.2 bath, w/d, patio dis 
microwave 
776-4075 





SWAMPSCOTT 1-2 M/F 
25-40 prof for 2br in 3br hse. 
Lg deck, pkg, frpic, laund. Ot 
st nr ocean, park, T. No pets. 
drugs. smk. $400+us. Tim 


599-2865. 





SWAMPSCOTT M/F to shr 
priviledge 4bdrm 4ba hse in 
exclu beach area. $300 incl 


all ut! 581-0357. 





TIVERTON, Ri 


Country living-GM w/newly 
decrtd & furnished 2BR hse 


nr wild-life area & beaches 


Resp nsmkr, $350/mo incl 
utils. (401) 624-6208 9-1 1pm 





VERY SPECIAL 


MELROSE: Hndsm 


furnished rm in ige updated 
Vict home. Central air, w/d. 


cable tv + many extras 
Conv to T. No smoke male 
$395 utils inc. 665-6082 





WALTHAM 2M seek third 


person to shr 3BDR duplex 
S. £350 


nr T.128. and col 
with heat. 891-86 





WALTHAM y+ M sk M/F 
shr 3br 1 1/2ba cozy hse 
W/d. dw. hrdwd firs, frpic. 
storage. Brandies/128/T 

$360+ John/Paul 893-1386 





WALTHAM AM avi in prof 


hsehid. Lrg hse, grdn, safe 


area. w/d. off st pkg, nosmk 
$250/mo+ utils. 647-0964 





WALTHAM house to share 
w/ 1F some housekeeping 
required. cost reasonable 
Quiet neighborhood 
647-5701 





BEST SPACE IN TOWN 
WATERTOWN 1F & 1M sk 2 
frndly. respons! for By 
clean hse. Porch. 

much storge, nr " 


no smk/pt, $356+ head 





WATERTOWN/BELMONT 
Line. Share immaculate 6RM 
duplex, 1.5 baths. pkg 
$330/mo+. Call 876-2272 





WATERTOWN, F 34 sks prof 
nonsmking F to shr 2nd fir of 


hse. Snny. specs, yrd, prches, 


kg. bus line, have one cat 
ig closet 


will take another 
in BR $395+ 924-32: 





Ga 


centri trans. W/d, prch, yrd 
Avi 11/1 $280+ 923-24) 


WATERTO 

hsehid sks mature resp 
M/F 30+ to shr irg hse nr 
Watertwn Sq. 5 min wik to 





WAYLAND/Lincoin line. Shr 
hse & ge. reixd atmsphr. 
1 or 2 RMS — 
utils. 508-358-5505 

































when 
° yeors serving 
computerized ond 
"Ope 7 do weak 
736 Ags 
Corner) 
Mon - ak 0 om. 8 pm 


Sat 10 om- 5 
Sun 12 pm- 5 pm 


ALLSTON-rmmte(s) to shr 
Irg frnshd cin 4BR apt. w/d. 
prch. yd. pkg, quiet res 
area. $330 inci all utils, 
Susan 783-3290 254-6683 


ALLSTON Rmt wntd. M or F 
to shr pleasant 3-bdrm apt 
Must be 27+ nsmkr. quiet, 
neat. no pets. $285+utls 
782-3210 or 787-1418 


ALLSTON Rmt wntd M/F 
$265+ util Rm 12x15 Cist 
10X5 nmsmkr/heter Call 
783-4101 Ask Rich or Jon 


ALLSTON roommates 
wanted M/F on 3rd fir of 
house Avail 11/91 
$266/month plus util. on 
green line 734-8291 
ARLINGTON $250mo+ utls 
to shr 4bdrm hse. M/F non 
smk free kit Ivgrm near 
bus lines 8604. 


ARLINGTON 2F sk F 24+ 


























422- 3645 or aftr 6, 641-3306. 


ARLINGTON 2M seek M/F 
for 2 floor furnished apt. 
W/d. wd fis, excel shape. Ht 
incid in rent. Steve 646-4607 


ARLINGTON 3F sk F rg apt. 
residental area nr T/bus. 

prchs. dw. pkng. $300/mo+ 
Ot 641- 3758 


ARLINGTON 3M sk M/F to 
shr ig clean apt rkg. 
prcehes. Nr T. $275 + util. 1 
mnth deposit. 643-4753 


ARLINGTON/CAMB..- walk 2 
T-2LF +cat sk. fem. 4 beaut- 
iful. spac. apt. no smk/ 
drugs. min.alc gd. communic 
643-4009 

















WESTON Escape the city: 
Share 3BR hse in the woods 
w/cats, piano. frpic, garden, 
on quiet st, nr M TA $325+ 
Call Chris 894-8048 


ARLINGTON/CAMB.- walk 2 
T-2LF +cat sk. fem. 4 beaut- 
iful. spac. apt. no smk/ 
drugs. min.alc gd. communic 
643-4009 





WEYMOUTH nr Rt 3 & 18 on 

pond. 4BR, 8rm, 2bth, qt. 

nonsmkr, $300+. take over 
734-7928 





WINCHESTER, beayfiful 
home. veg arp. sun prch, 


storage, off-s One: nr T, 
$400+ utils, 729-35 7 





3M & 2Fs sk M 


WINCHESTER, ie hse, 
smoke/pets. 
729-0766 


24+, no 
5 avi now 





WINCHESTER 
is a great place to live, esp in 


our beaut, semi-coop hse. 
3M, 2F (24-44) sk 


avi 9/1. Call 729-0766 





WINCHESTER, Walk T, 13 


min. to Bos,pref qut F. rm 
Smo incl ht, 
elc.wt, Rent ASAP 721-2335 


ROOMMATES _ 


Furn or not, 





ALLSTON 1 M/F to shr 
3bdrm apt. Coie prch outside 


Hvd Sq nr Pike/Storrow/T 
$250 782-1968 Brady 





‘ALLSTON 2M prof seek 3rd 
28+ for 3BDRM apt nr T; no 


pets or cigarettes. $200+ 
254-6953 





ALLSTON 4F sk creative F 


pt 
12/1 


254-6706 or 455-1940 Iv 


msg 





ALLSTON Avi 12/1 GM sks 
nsmkng rmmate for 2fir 
2BDRM apt. $275+ util. Call 
782-0368 before 10pm 


ALLSTON/Brghtn area, 3 
rmmtes wntd, nice Sbrm hse 
nr T/colleges/s! . pref M, 
aval imm, 254- 








SHREWSBURY, LF for ig 
4br hse. pkg, sf S eee cable. 
Ive msg, 


SOMERVILLE 1BR in 4BR 
hs nr Porter&Davis,ig ktn, Iv 
rm.consid.hsmtes pkg, 

avi 12/15 625-9876 


SOMERVILLE 2 Hrvd grad 
stdnts sk 3rd hsemte to shr 
apt. 1 min wik frm Prtr 
$325/mo+ utils. Call Sandy 
or Mark at 


SOMERVILLE, 3F skng F for 
snny, 4BR 2nd and 3rd fir 
apt. in Union Sq. 15 min to 
Hvd Sq. W/d, dw, hdwd firs, 


cable, small oy Mee ok. Shr 
food. $317+ 776-6594 











ALSTON Camage Lrg 
bright rm hdwd fir: rkg, 
safe. Btwn Hrvd Sq. & Pans 
On T, Shr w 2M, 26pius 
$297+ Jon 783-9597 


ALLSTON GWM 30's sks 
resp M/F rmmte to share 
beautiful, sunny, clean 2br 
apt, gd loc. Nr T, free pkg, 
$425/mo, Alan 254-2293 


ALLSTON Lkng for 3 to Shr 

5bdrm apt. Nr T strs no pets 

hy carp $320-$350 
82-2064 











ALLSTON M or F wntd for 
renov.4BDRM ee nr BU, on 
T. safe, e@ bidg. $275 
heated. Cal Jo Joe 787-2131 








ARLINGTON/Cam in 1M, 26 
sks 1M/F 23+ for 2rms nr T, 
pets ok no cigs. $450/mo+ 
ut! (sec dep) D 
(508)470-0677 E 643-2849 

ARLINGTON CTR F needed 
to shr 3bdrm apt. Frndly inde 
hsehid. Ot st, pkng, yrd. w/d 


dshwsh no smk/pets Avi 
imm $350+us utils 646-5685 


ARLINGTON, F 30+ to shr 
spacious, snny, quiet, 2BR 








apt. $350+ avi 12/15. No 
smk/pets. Call 641-3136 
before 10 





ARLINGTON Journalist, 29 
sks rmte for spac 2BR on 
two" Oe Lad a “a = fron 
Hvd 

$412 Sohne. rt eat: 1 ase 


STEINWAY L 
BOSTON SE near Copley 
Sq. GWM cissci pianist sk 
same to shr modern Vict 
2BR dpix; Steinway L, patio, 
+4 1 acre pk, d/d, w/d. 
500+ 556-2456 lv msg 








BACK BAY- 

$250 PER MO. 
A quite roommate needed to 
share 2Br near 


t 
Auditorium T. $240 . all 
utils. 367-1412 or 267-0596 


BACK BAY Bay State Rd. 1 
mature M/F prof, nonsmkr 
for beaut 5BR twnhse. Avail 
Dec. 1st. $346/mo incids 
utils. 266-7330 


BACK BAY/Cop. Rmt wtd 
nsmk grstd ypro Must See 19 
lux furn. Renv 1375 sqft 2B) 

1 1/2 ba 2fir 2 marble frpic 
hdwd $500-800 984-0572 











BACK BAY/FENS M 27 
serious stdnt sks qt cli 
respnsbi M/F. No cats. Wr 


ht/ht H20 Andrew 236-8720 


BACK BAY F/M 22+, 1 bick 
from Tower records, clean 
quiet bidg, Avi. immed 
$325+ 536-5723 


BACK BAY F sk M/F to shr 
— 1500sf. renov. 2BR 
on 2firs, a/c, indry, rf deck, 
d/d, pkg avi. $550 267-4748 


BACK BAY M sks F for 

elegant 2br, 2ba condo. Vis- 

oases Ok, but no smoking 
-2535 














BACK BAY, > F, mod 
2br. avi ASAP, $375 ht/hw 
incl, 266-5035 eves 
















































th 





THEROOMMATE 
lennéctr 


24 HOUR INFORMATION 
617/243-4275, 


BACK BAY 
South End Quiet M/F to 
share Irg 2br dpix/wwcpt 
Igbdrms nr T $550 inc ht/hw 
all Christine 247-8574 H or 
(508)870-7634 W 


BACK BAY sk prof F 24-30 
to shr 4BR condo, w/d, 
jacuzzi, roof deck, easy on 
st. prkg. $412.50+ util 
695-9721 Iv msg 


BEACON. HILL Matr resp 
prsn to shr snny nice 2br apt 
Own 2rms no smk. $420 inci 
ht. Paul 742-2260 


BEACON HILL Mature F to 
shr sunny 2BR condo. Hdwd 
fils, nr T, no pets. $450 incids 
ht/hw. 523-2821 


BEACON HILL Sk nsmk 

prof F 30+. Furn, lux 2B 

apt $550/mo inc ht/hw, a/c, 
d/d. w/w, \dry. Sec dep 6/1 
367-6242 


BEACON HILL Sm br in 
spac sunfilled apt. 25° ceil 
rvrvu fpic w/d. Nsmk M/F 
$433 inc ht/hw 723-7247 


BEACON HL TWNHS 
2 GM not a cpl sk 1 GM to 
shr our home. 6 rm, 6 frpl 
own rm furn or not. $600 inc 
util & cable. 367-3298 




















BOSTON- rmmts wtd to shr 
mod 3BR apt nr T. From 


$255-$350/mo. Call Ron 
561-3159 
BOSTON, rmmt wnted, 





— own bdrm, $400/mo 
Park Dr, call Tim or Colleen, 
266-2954hm, 693-1663wrk 


BOSTON Rmte for spac 38R 
home nr Med Cntr/NU. no 
smk plise, w/d, nr T, on st 
“9 $300/mo+ 1/3 utils 
445-7787 aft 6:30pm 


BOSTON Rmte wntd 4 Ig 
renov Sbr nr WN 
Wentworth, hospt: hdwd Ws 
Ig kit mod ba $250 inci ht 
661-0136 


BOSTON SE large renov 
condo hw floors w/d d/w frpl 
mod kitch seek m/f rmate 
$330+ 924-0264 











THE 





BRIGHTON-nr St Es sk 1F 
to shr irg sunny cin 3BR apt 
w/1F+1M. Quiet frndiy cin 
nsmkr w/o pets, nice nbrhd 
+w/prkg. Nr bus Ins Shr rent, 
.utils $285+ 783-9224 


BRIGHTON Oak Sq 1F to 
share furn. 3BDRM house Ig 
yard, w/d, off st ne must 
like pets. $300+ 254-913 


BRIGHTON Oak Sq. 2 prof F 
sk 3rd to shr 3BR in ig 2 fam 
hse. Nr Xpress bus/Pike 
Pkg, prch, yd, d/d, strg 
$380/mno+ 782-0974 


BRIGHTON 
Oak Sq. 1 M/F 24+ 
nonsmoker to shr 2BR apt in 
hse. Mod kit, bth. Fully 
furnshd. Nice nbrhood, free 
pkg. $375+. Call 787-5683 
‘eves or lv msg. 


BRIGHTON-Professional 














rmte for 2BR apt. 26+, 
Straight, own trans. Non- 
smkr $300+ util. Dan 


787-5357. 9/1 


BRIGHTON, rmmte to shr ig 
3br. Ig rm, Indry, nr St Eliz, 
avi Dec 1, $310/mo+ utils 
787-2351 


BROCKTON 25 yr old GWM 
prof mascl easy going sks to 
same to shr a beaut brick 
home on Stoughton line. Hg 
Ivrm, hg windows, very 
sunny, hdwd firs through 
out. central a/c inexpensive 
gas ht/hw, prof landscape 
yrd. House is loc on golf 
course, fence in bkyrd, 
plenty of storage, very close 
to EX.18-B on Rt 24 $350+ 
1/2 utils Call Andrew (508) 
586-3722 











BROCKTON 34 prof GWM 
sks easy going guy to shr 7 
room hse nr Rte 24. W/d, 
parking, uiet 
neighborhood. $350/mo+ 
1/2 utils. 508-584-3808 





BOSTON Share townhse on 
St. Stephen st, next symph 
hall. great location T Shops 
$260-$360 734-4137 


GREAT DEAL 
BOSTON, South End, 
2GWM nsmkr, Irg pnthse 
condo, has city view, 12min 





from dwntwn, 1.5bths, Irg 
deck, 1irg rm, $395, 1smii rm 
$335, 266-5884 





BELMONT 2M Ikng for 3rd 
M/F. On busin & cmutr rail 
15 min to Hvrd Sq, 25 min to 
dwntwn. 3rd fir of 3 fam, irg 
BR. safe nghbrhd, suprmrkt 
is next door. We are 2 frndly 
musical people. $275+ 

617-489-3417 


BELMONT 4 amateurs (2M 
2F) seek smokeless petiess 
person w/tolerance & | 
of thought. $305+ 489-125 


BELMONT/Cambrdg Nr 
Fresh Pond 15min to Hvd Sq 
on T M/F to shr spac 2br 
hdwd firs high cings pkng 
prch safe $350+ 484-9466 


BELMONT F 39 sks rmte to 
shre 2bdrm apt. no pets hve 
cat w/d near T $362+ Call, 
484-2325 


BELMONT, M/F to share 
w/2. ig rm, frpic, pkg. sunny 
quiet. no smkg. $333 incl ht 
484-2653 


BELMONT Nr T pkng quiet 
sunny frpic hdwd firs indep 
hsehid sks prof F 28+ for 
4BR $317+ 489-4985 


BELMONT Quiet treelined 
st. 10 min on bus to Harv Sq 
Shr a furn 3BR apt w/ prof 
cpl & delightful 3 yr old. Ultra 
mod kit. $350. 484-0664 


BELMONT/WAT M/F 26: 
no smk/drnk/drg for nice 
2BR 2 flat. W/d. nr bus 
$325/mo+. 926-6374 


BEVERLY GM sks rmmate 
to shr irq 2BDRM apt w/ 
stove. w/d. $375+ 1/2 util 
(508)921-9456 


MUSICIANS 
BOSTON, South End. live-in 
rehersal space. 1 shr w/ 
noisy F muscian, avi imm 
$300 no utls. 426-1639 


BOSTON-Brig Cir. Shr Ir 
ah nr_schis hs hosp $340 

mo ncids utl 
566 4090-527- ‘0397 


BOSTON Brkin_ Vill 
Mod 2BR apt, Pond view 
Partly furn. nr T, hosps 
etc. $450+ utils $900+ 
utils (neg)for apt. 848-5929 


BOSTON Commuters get 
ahead! REVERE. F 33 w/ 2 
labradors, prof nonsmkr sks 
same M/F to shr 3BR hse 
$275/mo+ 284-2268 lv msg 


BOSTON F 32 sk F 25+ for 
rg 2BR apt. Near Harv. Med 
Brigham Circle T. $325+ 
util/dep. 232-9610 


BOSTON F 32 sk F 25+ for 
irg 2BR apt. Near Harv. Med 
Brigham Circle T. $325: 
util/dep. 232-9610 


BOSTON Fenway 
$325/mo., shr kt & bth, close 
to public trans, shoppng 
hosptis. schools. 424-7909 


BOSTON FENWAY area 
Looking for 1 roommate 
Heat and hot water inci 
$300mo . Call 247-3503 


BOSTON F rmt wntd 25+ for 
2BR furn. apt. N. End. ocean 
view. $300+ No pets. No 
smoke. 742-8995 


BOSTON: JFK Red line. 2 
BR lux condo, short term ok 
no lease, off-st-prkg. $390+ 
265-2663 


BOSTON/Symphony M/F 
= prof to shr ig quiet 
bdrm. Hdwd firs laundry 
$330mo inc ut! 437-6680 


BOSTON, Mission Hill 
GWM 33 prof sks 1 or 2 GM 
rmmts for vry ig 3br apt. 3rd 
fl. w/d, $300+ util 739-0342 


BOSTON/MISSION HILL 1F 
25+ to share 3rd floor of tri- 
ple decker w/1F & 1 cat $325 
738-8189 



































area 
































150 PER MO. 
BRAINTREE-F rmmate to 
share Irg so brmt apt. $150 
per mo. + util 843-7268 


BRIDGEWATER VT Ski 
house at Killington-Shares 
avail at $700 11/1-5/1 incids 
utils. Mid-week avail. Ron 
617-849-1387 508-543-7698 


BRIGHAM CIRCLE area, 
nice nghbrhd, walk to T 
Spacious. prch. $250- 
$300/mo+ (617) 232-1903 


BRIGHTON 1 F for Lrg 
3BDRM in sunny house 
$317/mo ht inc! w/d, 23+. nr 
T. After 6 Call 789-3722 


BRIGHTON, 1M/1F sk prof 
M/F for4g 3br in hse nr T 
hdwd fis, w/d, smoke ok, no 
more pets. $300+ 434-1619 


BRIGHTON 1 M/F rmte for 1 
famly 3BR hse. Quiet. res 
area. dead end st. yrd. prch 
Nr T/dus. Avil immed 
oy ly John or Steve 
782-8166 


BRIGHTON 2br avi in 3br F 
rmtes wntd 1/2 bik to T 
dshwshr newly renov nr BC 
$350 + $450+ 254-8492 


BRIGHTON 2br avi in 3br F 
rmtes wntd 1/2 bik to T 
dshwshr newly renov nr BC 
$350 + $450+ 254-8492 


BRIGHTON 2 int! M sk 1 
M/F 22-23. Spac 3br 2ba on 
1st fir. Pkg b/w BC/BU no 
pets no smk 375% 
254-0902 





























BRIGHTON, 2M sk M/F to 
shr Ig 3br. newly renovted, nr 
BC & T. nsmkr, $350 utils incl 
721-2993, 253-6508 Mark or 
Annette 


BRIGHTON $330 per mo sk 
M/F for 1br in ig hse. Snny 
hdwd firs nwly pntd indr 
787-5454 783-4169 lv msg 


BRIGHTON-3BR avi in 5BR, 
M or F yng prof. dpix, EiK 
hdwd firs. strge, dng rm lvng 
rm. pkg $225" 27 -4018 


BRIGHTON Avi immed! Gd 
size rm in ig Sbr Vict. Nr bus 
T vegtarian pref $352+/mo 
incl cvr pkng. 783-2894 


BRIGHTON/Brkine bordr- 
spac dpix. 1.5ba. w/d in 
bsmnt. easy access to T. on 
st pkg. centri ht/ac 
$550/neg Steve (508) 
768-6100w x251 
566-0446h, 617-731-2234 


BRIGHTON Center M/F 27 + 
nonsmoker shr 3BDRM w/ 2 
prof M. $333. LR. DR. EIK 
prch. quiet st.782-5876 


BRIGHTON-CLV CIR-1 M/F 
rm wnted for 3 br apt in 
brighton. $350 per mo incid 
util. 789-4734 


BRIGHTON CTR 2 
rm.mates wanted. Lg rms 
$287 & $350. heat & off st 
pking inc. On MBTA, dks 
laun. nxt. door. Call 
787-9061 


BRIGHTON CTR 
F. NS to shr Ig dupix w 
prof M. Strg. xtra rm for art 
studio. pkg, 9/1. $386+ 1/2 
itil 782-6242 


BRIGHTON Ctr. Rmte 
needed for 1BR in 3BR hse 
Mod kit/bth, Indry, avail im 
med. $308/mo ht/hw incid 
Ziggy 783-9151 





























NEAR KUPEL’S 
BROOKLINE 3F & 3 felines 
sk 1 human to shr Irg 4BR in 
hse. Driveway, 1.5 bths, dw, 
nr T & bus. $444+ 277-5424 


COOLIDGE CNR 
BROOKLINE-F prof in 20s to 
shr Irg sunny mod 3BR apt 
on T. Indry, dw/d, nsmkr 
$333/mo+utils, avi asap, 
Call Jane 566-7534 


BEACON BEAUTY 
BROOKLINE 11/1 Rm & Pvt 
Bth on T (C), indry, no smkg 
mature creative individ 
30+ .$385+ elec. 277-5847 


BROOKLINE/Brighton Line 
M/F prof to shr sunny mod 
2BR apt nr B line, mins to BU 
& BC. sticker pkg, w/w 
dw/d, indry. $400 incl ht/hw 
734-7645 


BROOKLINE/Cidge Crnr 
sks F 27-35 to shr 2 bdrm 
apt w/1F. Quiet, clean 
non-smkr, no pets. 2 min to 
T. $464/mo incl ht 731-2277 


BROOKLINE Clv. Cir. 2M/1F 
sk M/F 23+ to shr sunny apt 
nr T. Resp. neat, no 
pets/smk. $315+ 232-8620 


BROOKLINE/Col Cnr M/F 
for ig suite prvt 1/2 bath fun 
people 1 a3 dog Call for 
details 738-9470 


BROOKLINE Cool Cnr sks F 
23+ nonsmkr to share 
spacious 4BR. $325 ht/hw 
incid. Avail 12/1. 738-7739 


BROOKLINE Cool Cor 
Room in big condo. Quiet. 
safe. on T. Ideal for grad 
stud. $450 incl util. 277-4371 


BROOKLINE Cool Cnr 
2GM/1F sk 1GM or 1 strght 
F 27+ to shr 4BR apt 
Nostnkr. $265/mo. Avi Now! 
566-4307 


BROOKLINE woonege 
Corner 2M sk 2M/F for 
4BDRM apt in house. Spac 
porch. grt area, nr B and C 
lines, $325+/mo 734-0654 


BROOKLINE F rmte 25+ for 
gorgeous sny 2BR/2bth apt 
ovrikng pubic prk/ten crts 
Dw. Idry. hdwdfis. frpic 
fntstic loc. nr Grn in & Med 
area $500/mo. 731-3527 


BROOKLINE, free rm & 
creative low fat food in semi- 
communal hse. in exch 
carpntry/pimbing, 731-9529 


BROOKLINE Huge room in 
sunny 4br Cleviand Cir. BC D 
lines $375 incl. heat hot 
water 739-5838 


BROOKLINE M/F to share 
furnished 3BR house. W/d 
dw. pkg avi $475+ 730-9641 


BROOKLINE Nd 1F for great 
3bdrm hse. .Cilse to T new 
hdwd firs lots of strg no pkng 
$333+us 738-0187 


BROOKLINE Prof F sks prof 
rmmate to share 2br apt. in 
Cleveland Cir. $550 
ht/hw/pkng 277-6935 


BROOKLINE Quiet F rmte 
25+ for 4 bdrm in hse. Lg rm 
nr T no smk 1 dog no more 
pets. $345+ Call 232-0380 


BROOKLINE sk prof nsmkr 
irg 2BR apt in vict. hse.incl 
heat.hot water,d/d.w/d.Avail 
now. $625 738-4498 


BROOKLINE-Students are 
looking to shr apt with a stu 
dent or prof. For more info 
call 739-1177 


BROOKLINE Sunny 2 bdrm 
apt to share near T, incids 
ht/hnw $350/mo. 738-4432 
After 6pm 


BROOKLINE Vill. 2BR 2bath 
turn BrookHouse apt. $700 
incis pool, tennis, pkg, ht 
a/c. 24hr sec. Call 566-3091 




































































BRIGHTON F to shr in spac 
2BR condo. Eik. DR, deck 
$475 incls utils Avi 10/1 
(508) 877-7926 


BRIGHTON M rmmte wntd 
to shr 2BR. Wik to xpress 
bus. free w/d, st pkg. $360 
heated. Call Jeffrey 
783-3075 





BROOKLINE VIL- F sks 27+ 
ezgoing F frig 2nd fir 2BR on 
priv st & T. Frpi W/D Porch 
Prkg. $383+ No smk/pets 
Avi now. 232-3842 


BROOKLINE Village. F 28+ 
wanted to shr spac snny 
3BR semi-coop. $367+ No 
smk/ No pets 734-7523 








VEGETARIAN 
BOSTON nr Brigham Circle 
F sks F for spacious apt 
Must be vegetarian 
ronsmkr, 25+ & must like 
cats. $250+ 445-6024 





BOSTON & JP rmmt for Irg 
2-3BR. $250+ -$275+. Hdwd 


fis. e-i-kit, nr T. 277-4838 





BRIGHTON/NEWTON 
Ln.towne est.shr 2BDR, 2 
bth. den, central air/ht, over- 


looks pool/golf course 
$525inci. satelite, util, prkg 
254-7247 





BRIGHTON/Oak Sq Cin 
5bdrm cise to Pike/Storrow 
sks M/F for inde hse. Nr 
laund & strs $250+us utils 
Julee 783-1070 





BROOKLINE Village. F 28+ 
wanted to shr spac snny 
3BR semi-coop. $367+ No 
smk/ No pets 734-7523 


BROOKLINE VLG-3 sought 
for gay sensitive twnhse 
near T. Artist weicome cail 
Mike 277-8719 $325/mo 
utils 








BOSTON PHOENIX 





CAMBRIDGE 2 large rms avi 
in spacious, sunny, Vic- 
torian. HW firs 2bth, w/d 
$350/mo 12/1 661-3911 


SECTION TWO * 





CHARLESTOWN F sks F 
25+ for 2br snny Ivg rm kit 
deck w/vw pkg bus $250+ 
no smk/pets 242-8891 





CAMBRIDGE 2 nsmkng M/F 
rmtes for sny 4BR apt. 15 
min to Harv/T. W/d, bk prch 
avi imm.$345+ . 629-2639 


CHARLESTOWN Totally re- 
nov 2BR + den. W/d, dw 
hdwd, mostly furn. Nsmkr 
$400+ utils Call 242-2267 





CAMBRIDGE 2 or 3 BR in 
clean 4BR apt. Nr MIT and 
Central Sq. Pref M/F 
rad/prof. $300/mo+ utils 
876-5345 





CAMBRIDGE Belmont Line 
Prog F sks same to shr 
sunny 2BR apt on quiet st 
$315/mo+ utils. 484-3576 


CAMBRIDGE Cntri Sq. 2M/F 
profs for rnt cntri apt. Frndly 
and indep. Avi Nov 1, smk 
ok. $292 incids ht. 547-8125 





CHELMSFORD-nsmkr, 2BR 
2ba. w/d, pool, tennis, a/c, 
$400/mo+ 1/2 ut, avi 5/1 
own 2 cats, (508) 256-3776 


CHELSEA $275 renvtd Vict 
O.K. area; nsmkg grad/pr F 
to shr cute clean 2br w 
same. 884-7127 7-8:30am 


CHELSEA 3rd to share 
sunny 9RM apt wecats at st nr 
T w/d micro cble a/c 
nonsmkr $300 inc ht/hw 
889-6501 Iv msg 884-3890 











CAMBRIDGE EAST Prof 
M/F to shr spac 2nd fir apt. 5 
min wik to Lechmr. $275/mo 
heat incid 1/3 utils. Avi 12/1 
Call aft 6pm. 661-3162 


CAMBRIDGE F/M 27-38 to 
shr 3br hse, 2FL, yard, 
spacious 10 min to Harv Sq 
looking for resp person of 
humor $350+ avail 12/1. No 
pets, 492-4615 


CAMBRIDGE F sks M/F for 
1BR avail in 2BR apt, 1st fir 
of hse. EIK, lvng rm, dng rm, 
free Indry, nice st. 12/1. $475 
incid ht/elc. Maria 547-1912 


CAMBRIDGE Harv Sq prof 
M/F 25+ for room in clean, 
quiet 3BR apt. No smoke, 
drugs, pets. 661-7719 


CAMBRIDGE Harv Sq F sks 
M/F to shr 2br. River vw, 
baic, new kit, bth, semi v 
cat. $495incl, neg. 868-974 


CAMBRIDGE, hse w/ porch 
nr Porter Sq T w/d sk 1 

















rmate $375 incids utils 
nosmok 1 cat: no pets 
864-4440 





CAMBRIDGE-Hvd Sq, 
woman wanted to shr w/prof 
M. mod 2BR_ semi-furn 
$350utils incl, no cig/drugs. 
864-3334 


CAMBRIDGE Inman Sq 
nsmkr 30ish for furnishd rm 
in spac 2BR apt. $300 + ut! 
Mark 547-9365 


CAMBRIDGE Inman Sa. Shr 
2BR rent cntrl aptw/F veg 
24. Room is spac & sunny, 
hdwd firs, great for art- 
ist/thrapist. Avail Dec. 1 
$400/mo+. 864-2468 


CAMBRIDGE/ Inman Sq.- 
Great apt. 1BR avail. in 
3BR/2nd floor. Large, sunny 
room, EIK, w/d in bsmt, off 
str pkg, hdwd floors, lots of 
light. Call- now avail. $300+ 
util. 354-6083 


CAMBRIDGE M 31 sks cool 
M/F to shr apt b/w Hvd/Port 
Sq. Grt kit close to evythng 
$495 inc all utls. 451-2629 


CAMBRIDGE M/F to shr 2br 
w/prof M. Apt has 2firs 
bdrm & your own Ivrm on 3rd 
fir. vy priv. Mature prof/grad 
stdnt 23+. Nsmk/dog $425 
incl utils 354-3445 Iv msg 

















CHELSEA-Pratt.Nr to Bos- 
ton, grand Vict. Furn. or un- 
furn. Xtra Irg bdrm. On T, 
clean, quiet. Choice of bdrm 
$300 or $350 util inci 
889-5251 


CONSIDER COUNTRY LIV- 
ING Near Harvard MA 
Beautiful historic house off 
village Common. Flower gar- 
den, piano, wood stove, 
meadow, 3.5 acres, 4 
bedrooms. Seek F or M to 
share. Convenient to Route 
2. No smokers or pets 
Horse okay. $290+ utilities 
(508) 425-4555 


CONSIDERATE 
JAMAICA PLAIN Busy 
sociable grown-up seeks 
rmte for 2BR apt in smoke 
free, pleasantly populated 
triple decker in safe 
nghbrhd. Porches, yard w/d 
5 min to Orng T/buses. 8 min 
to Arboretum. No mammal 
pets. $315/mo+. 524-0685 


COOLIDGE CORNER huge 
loft in Irg apt to shr w/ 2 
profs. Quiet prof pref. $300 
Kevin 731-6962 


COOLIDGE CORNER M/F to 
share Ig sunny 2BR 1 1/2 
bath E-! kit porch stor in 
basement nsmkr F int in 
politics .clas mus outdoors 
theatre ballet. 734-7625 
$500 ht incl+ G&E 


DEDHAM 1BR for nsmkr in 
mod 4BR hse. LR, den 
w/frpic, mod kit, w/d 
bsemnt, pkg, yd, on T 
$315+ ht. Greg 461-8312 


DORCHESTER Lg 2 bdrm nr 
Red line. Quiet cln no-smk 




















Gay-sens F pref. Cat o.k 
315+ 1/2 720-0477 
288-7833 





DORCHESTER Nr UMass 
Lrg rm in nice Victorian hse 
15 min to campus, 25 to 
Harvard £q. $300+ util. Sec 
required. 288-9861 Peter 


DORCHESTER M/F to 
share a 2BR. heated, furn 
apt. No smk. Must be neat 
On Red Line one stop UM- 
ASS $300/mo 825-0884 


E. ARLINGTON/Camb. line 
Nr T rmte needed to shr spac 
4br 2ba. LR OR EiK. Yrd 
pkng $330+ mo 648-2153 











CAMBRIDGE N. Gay or bi M 
to shr irg apt. Cis to shop- 
ping & Red line T stop. $400 
Call Dave 876-0182 


E. ARLINGTON Looking for 
friendly mature F for 2br apt 
light & spac w/yrd, cat, w/d 
$375 incl ht 646-3002 





NORTH CAMBRIDGE 
Spacious apt on Red T. Avi 
11/1. Hdwd firs, w/d, pool in 


EAST BOSTON. Orient 
Heights. GWM, 33 2 w/cats 
sks 2 shr 2 BR lux apt. Nr T 





summer $350+ util beach. free prkg. Nosmkr 
497-0833 ask for Jovi /drkugs $425+ call 567-5381 
CAMBRIDGE-Nr Har sq & FENWAY 1F + cat seek F 
Radcliff. 1M for 2 br apt safe 5-10min_ to 
$310 mo. Incids ht & elec hosps.schools, T. $360 


Very gd Camb APt. 354-8247 


CAMBRIDGE Nr T. 1M 
seeks 2 Chinese M/F rmmts 
to shr 3br apt on 2nd fir 
$184+ utls + ht 492-4208 


CAMBRIDGE Nwly renov 
3BR. 4 biks to T. shr with 2 
prof. $400/mo+ security 
Avail Now! 864-7456 


CAMBRIDGE prof to shr Ig 
3BR apt in 3fam hs. hdwd 
firs. wik to Harv-T on st/off 
st pkng-gt loc. no smk 














drugs avi now. $500+ 
868-4546 
CAMBRIDGE-rent contried 


apt nr Hvd Sq, nsmk. sober 
& recvry, sense of humor, F 
only 28+, 354-7817 


HARVARD 
SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE seeking 1 M or 
F friendly quiet open minded 
to share 4BEDROOM apt 
near Harvard Square in in- 





dependent household im- 
mediatly reasonable rent 
661-8415 





CAMBRIDGE/SMRVLLE in 
1bdrm in 2bdrm mod apt 
D/d a/c 3min to laud stres T 
$375 inc util 12/1 776-5804 


CAMBRIDGE Solvent in- 
telligent well-rounded M 
40something prof, liberal 
VERY QUIET. considerate 
looking for similar indiv for 
2rm suite in N. Camb. priv 
hme: shr Ig mod kit & mod 
euro Style ba, dshwshr, w/d 
w/w carp. $500 neg 
497-5172 


QUIET, CLEAN, 
CONVENIENT 
CAMBRIDGE/Somerville 
4BR white walls, finished 
floors. 4 bicks from Davis Sq 
T. Current age range 22-26 
No pets. smokers. $350 inci 

utils. 628-3999 Iv msg 


CAMBRIDGE/SOM, seek 

roommate to share 4BR apt 

Walk to Harvard, $305 
661-0094 


CAMBRIDGE Somerville Nr 
Inman Sq. 2Fs needed in 3Br 
apt Safe, quiet 
neighborhood. $275/$225 
776-3141 Linda 


CAMBRIDGE sunny Br, 1 
bath. LR, new Kitch, dw 
w/d. prch, drvwy. hdwd firs 
$475/mo+ 1/2 utils. Call 
868-5474 


CAMBRIDGE This ultra 
modern Duplex looking for 
two roomates for four year 
old house. 3 bathrooms 
$300/month. Must see, on 
bus line 666-2979 


CAMBRIDGE-West- sk F/M 
25+ to Shr nice apt on quiet 
st. nr Mass ave, 2mi from 
Harv. $350/mo 354-6991 


























Avail 1/1 poss sooner 
617-353-1310 


FRAMINGHAM GM _ sks 
respon rmte shr 2bdrm 2ba 
kit Ig lvrm apt. Comp wrkout 
recr area bus/T avi malls 
clse 25min drv to Bos $438 + 
Call Bill (508)879-8604 


FRAMINGHAM GWM. _ sks 
respon rmte shr 2bdrm 2ba 
kit Ig lvrm apt. Comp wrkout 
recr area bus/T avi malis 
cise 25min drv to Bos $438 + 
Call Bill (508)879-8604 


GLOUCEST, ER 

M to shr 2br, 2bth hse 
Foie w/d. pkng, deck, yard 
hrbr view. Close to beaches 
Quiet. private. secluded 
$425+/mo. Call am or ive 
msg 508-283-0713 










































NOVEMBER 15, 


GREAT 
APARTMENT 


CAMBRIDGE/Hvd Sq Prof F 
beaut snny spac hdwd firs 
apt. Grt loc bdrm & study 
$435 492-7133 


HUDSON Bi-M sks gay. or 
Bi-M to shr 3BR hse. Resnbi 
rent. Avail now. Call After 
7pm. 508-568-8036 








JAMAICA PLAIN-irg sunny 
2BR apt, hdwd mod K&B nr 


T $325+ 277-4838 


JAMAICA PLAIN 
Pond side, F sk M/F 25, to 
shr Ig, sunny, spac hse 
hdwd fis, frpi, bsmt, w/d, 
sunprch, kit, dnrm, ig bdrm 
onst pkg, org/gr T & bus 
$350+ util/sec 522-2398n0w 


JAMAICA PLAIN, M sks prof 
24-35 to shr huge 7rm apt nr 
Pond/T, no smk/pets, $400 
524-0180 Jeff 


JAMAICA PLAIN-Sumner 
Hill. irg BR, huge cist in 
mod apt, dw, w/d, dk, 
$315+utils 524-6647 


JAMAICA PLAIN F sks M/F 
to shr irg sunny 2BR flat nr T 
$37 hdwd. Avail immed 

5+ util.Michelle 














524-3169 


JAMAICA PLAIN 1 or 2 
Bdrms avail 12/1 brite 
spacious safe near T share 
w/ F artist prof 29 yrs ind 
hshid drug-free. Ty 
983-5399 


JAMAICA PLAIN 3F sk 
friendly. responsible F 
Sunny, semi-veg, nsmk apt 
Near Org/Gr T & pond 
$250+/mo. 524-7777 


JAMAICA PLAIN room av! in 
5BDRM hse, by T and Arb 
w/d. prches, sunroom, have 
cat-no more pets. No smok- 
ing. $275+. Avi 12/15 
524-0819 


MEDFORD 2 prof M sk 1M/F 
23-30 for 3BR 7RM apt nr T 
Avi Nov 1. $335/mo+ utils 
Call 391-8476 


MEDFORD-rmmte to shr Ir 
3BR apt w/M/F, nsmkr Phe , 
on T. w/d, w/w, yard, prches 
$305+utils, 395-6326 or 
(508) 664-1209 


MEDFORD Sober GWM 30 
sks M/F to shr irg Winter Hill 
apt. Frnt/bck prch and w/d 
Call James at 391-9271 


MEDFORD spac. sunny 
orgeous 2BR to shr w/ 1F 
0. Close to T. $325+ util 

391-0917 


METRO HIL 
ROSLINDALE rmmate to shr 
roomy renov vict. w/ good 
views, prches, yrd, prkg, in 
family nbhd, on T. $300: 
327-5390 


MILTON 1M/F 27+ to shr 
3BR apt in hse. Exc location 
w/d. pkg. nwly renov 
nosmkng. $333/mo no utils 
Avi 10/1. 696-6254 


MISSION HILL-medical area 
roommates & apt needed 
$250/month 734-4056 


NAHANT WATERFRONT 
Skyline views. 1 person 
wanted for 3BD hse. 20min 
to Logan. $430+ ASAP 
Kevin 595-4304 


NASHUA Male seeks Male 
luxury jacuzzi $400 per 
month all inclusive 
(603)888-8223 


NEWTON Vict/amenities. 3 
women and pets seek 
responsible M/F 25+ $450+ 
332-0124 


NEWTON 1F sks prof M/F 
28-40 for Irg 3BR apt. Hdwd 
fls. wshr, pkg, nr bus. $375 + 
Call Laura 969-4821 


NEWTON, 2F sk 3rd 25 
nonsmkr. kosher, for 3bdrm 















































apt. easy wik to T & Crystal 
lake. $350+. avi Sept 1 
965-5564 





NEWTON Beaut 2BR apt 
VERY nr 128/Pike/T. pkg OR 
eik dw LR FP hw yd pref 
resp. progressive. $405 
965-0812 


NEWTON CORNER 
1M 1F + sk resp pers 
3BR. Qt Tard nr Pike. No 
pets. Safe. Pkg. cble TV 
$325 + 969-1062 








1991 


NEWTON CORNER, cin 3br 
apt in 3fam hse, 1biock to X- 
press bus & Pike, incl prk & 
ht $367/mo 332-3331 or 
964-3527 





25 
JAMAICA PLAIN 1M/F to shr 
ovely pondside home 
1BORM $375+ util. or 
1BDRM and study $530+ 
983-0249 





NEWTON F rmmte wntd to 
shr irg Colonial house nr 
128/Ma Pike. Utils, pkg 
$380/mo. 965-2796 


JAMAICA PLAIN Artists in 
4bddrm house need meliow 
smoker with day job 
$300mo+ deposit 522- 0894 








NEWTON GM sks 2 for 3BR 
Frpic, w/d, yrd, nr T, pkg, 
nosmk $320/mo4 incids 
cining serv. 527-2638 


JAMAICA PLAIN M_ sks 
roomie for ige 2BR apt nr 
Forest Hills. No smk/no 
pets. $350+. 536-2014 





NEWTON Sk M/F prof nsmk 
Lrg bsemnt BR in 3BR hse 
W/d, 2 bths, free pkg. $425+ 
No sec dep req. 353-2780 
ext. 361 Bill 





* NEWTON « 
NEWTON, 1M sks F/M 25+ 
Quiet, resp, ez going non- 
smkr for frndly indep ig 
sunny 7rm hse, oak firs, Mod 
bthrm, porch, pkg, Nr T, Pike 

$399 + util Scott 969-1969 


NORTH READING, M/F to 
shr 2BR apt. $325/mo inci ht, 
hw, tennis, pool, prkg. Nr 
93.20 mins to downtown 
508-470-2026 


NORTH READING, Reason- 
able rent GWM rmte. No 
smkg/ drugs. Luxurious 
country living. Refs req 
Steven (508) 664-4443 


NORWOOD, M sks M 25-30, 
easy-going respons, quiet, 
down-to-earth type to shr 
frnshd 2BR mod apt 
$375/mo incl all. Pkg, w/d, 
a.c.. cable, & many extras 
EZ access to T & major rts 
Smkr OK. No drugs, alcohol, 
or pets. 762-6728 


OPEN MINDED! 
EVERETT 2 aggres F sk 3rd 
per 4 home in Everett. Cis to 
T & Boston. You docile? 
Neat, emplyd, like cats 
389-7827 


OVERLOOK SE PRK 
SOUTH END 32 yo male mu- 
sician sks non-smkg M or F 
roommate to share top-fir 
2BR condo with 4 skylights, 
w/d in unit, hw floors, dck, 
frpic. oulk SE square 
Should be fun, easy going 
but responsible. $440 incids 
elec. No dep. Ref req. Call 
John 437-1935 


OVERLOOK SE PRK 
SOUTH END 32 yo male mu- 
sician sks non-smkg M or F 
roommate to share top-fir 
2BR condo with 4 skylights, 
w/d in unit, hw floors, dck 
frpic,. oulk SE square 
Should be fun, easy going 
but responsible. $440 incids 
elec. No dep. Ref req. Call 
John 437-1935 


QUINCY 2BDRM lux apt 7 
furn. shr w/ GWM, 29. Pool 
Ténnis. Nr Red Line. Ht and 























hw incl prkg avail 
$400/mo+ 1/2 elec 
786-8582 





REVERE 1M/F to shr 2bdrm 
apt. all furnished, hsewares 





utls incl avi 12/1 $375 
286-1808 Iv msg 
ROCKJAZZ DRUMMR 


Needed for psychdic rock 
band. LP out, Good Gigs 
National Airplay. No slouch 
band. 508-546-7557 





ROSLINDALE 1 F to sh w/2F 
safe nr Arboretum pkg w/d 
no pets/smkg/drugs 
$235mn+ ut! 469-9512 


ROSLINDALE 1 M/F prof 
25+ to shr 6RM, sunny 2BR 
nr Rost. Sq. Very conv. to 
pub trans. No smoke drugs 
or pets please. $320 util 
incl. 469-0220 


ROSLINDALE Avi immd 1BR 
in ig nsmk 2BR apt LR DR 2 
prch drvwy nr T and comm 
In. No cats. $310+utils 
325-2138 


ROSLINDALE Lg 7rm 2fam 
Ikng for Irmte qt area snny 
w/d hdwd-firs cble $300 inc! 
ht 469-0197 eves 


JAMAICA PLAIN 2M grad 
Stu sk 1M or F for 3BR apt 
nr Lng Wd Med, loc betwn 
Arboretum and Jam Pond 
$366 + util. 983-9716 


JAMAICA PLAIN M/F sk 3rd 
for friendly easygoing 3BDR 
2 bath. Spacious. modern 
sunny, skylights, deck off 
bdrm. W/D, W/W. Nr T and 
pond. $395+ Call 522-5317 

















NIGHT 


JAMAICA PLAIN Active 
adult M (AAM) sks pisnt 
rmmte for renov 2BR apt in 
frndiy Vict ay er 
prchs, grdn, T, w/d 
quiet st. $375 52-4284 





* JAMAICA PLAIN F designer 


sks rmmate. Quiet hse, gd 
for student/you creative 
type.$300incl.util 524-7427 


JAMAICA PLAIN 
JAMAICA PLAIN-5 rm 1st fir 
apt. hdwd firs, nr T & 
Arborway, rent $325/mo+ 
util avl now 522-7745 


JAMAICA PLAIN 1F 24-34 to 
shr 3br apt w/ 1F; clean, 2fi, 
2prch nr Arb/T $300+ no 
smk/pet 524-8382 


JAMAICA PLAIN 1BR avi 
M/F Dec. 1 $285/mo+ utils 
Safe area, 1st & last mo rent, 
nr park, Arboretum & T 
Johanna or lan 524-8834 


PONDSIDE 
APARTMENT 


JAMAICA PLAIN Pondside, 
F seeking 1F to shr sunny, 
Irg. 3BR apt on a quiet tree- 
lined street. Non-smkr, no 
more pets please, | have 1 
cat.$387.50+ Please cail 
Carole (617) 524-7649 


JAMAICA PLAIN 3F sk 
friendly, responsible F 
Sunny, semi-veg, nsmk apt 
Near Org/Gr & pond 
$250+/mo. 524-7777 


VICTORIAN ESTATE 
JAMAICA PLAIN M sks M/F 
to shr 2BR condo on 9 acre 




















estate w/ Arboretum for 
bkyrd. Frpic, pvt grdn, tnis 
pool, pkg. $500 incisv 


522-4647 H 937-9093 W 


JAMAICA PLAIN F sks F to 
share lovely sunny & spac 

5 rm apt nr T. No pets. No 
smking. Car necces. $335 + 
Avi now. 522-9299 


_JAMAICA PLAIN 

sks F immed avl 
Pondeide nr Arboretum, Ja- 
maica Pond, jogging 
4BDRM single family hse 
Prof environment, LR, study 
exercise rm, lidr/rm, free 
prkg. Ig yrd, no pets. safe 
nghbrhd. $350/mo incl. all 
Call 524-7300 


JAMAICA PLAIN, F sks F 
rmte for spac Pndside 2br 
apt off st pkg yd w/d $425+ 
avi now Liz 522-4904 


JAMAICA PLAIN Roomate 
for large 2bdrm patio w/d 
hardwood near pond T and 
bus $275 Call 522-3983 


JAMAICA PLAIN sk hsmt shr 
vry nice. mod tnhse duplex 
dwshr, off-st pk, w/w veg 
pref $295+ 522-1458 


JAMAICA PLAIN F wanted 
for musical, non-smokin 
semi-veg household. $295 
incl ht Call 522-5721 


JAMAICA PLAIN Prof artst 
sks 2 M/F hsemtes for 3 stry 
apt Lrg sunny rms. offst 
pkg 5 min to T. 1 frndly 
puppy. $325/mo+ utils 
Ist/last. 524-5362 


JAMAICA PLAIN F pianist 
sks M/F to shr 5rm apt nr T & 
Pond. Pvt prch. Hdwd firs 
$370+ 522-9701 


KENMORE SQ 1M/F in 2br 
nr BU. 1/2bIk to T, big lvrm 
hdwd fir grt view Indry ht/hw 
$550 avi 3/1 262-7432 


LEXINGTON 2 prof M sk 2 
M/F for irg. spac apt in his- 
toric district. LR w/deck, OR 
irg kit. 3 full bths, bsmnt 
strge. borders cons land, off 
st pkg. w/w, w/d, dw. Nr Rte 
2 (10 min to Alewife) & bus 
lines. Rte 62 & 76. No 
smk/pets/drugs. Avi immed 
$400+ 863-1712 Jim or Joe 



































CLUBBING. 
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LEXINGTON F/M for indep 
lfam hse in res nghbrhd 
w/d. pkg, no -_ [pets/ 
jrugs. $400+ 861-6 





P LOFT 

SOUTH END, Live-in sks 
GM. Nr T. Snny, view, 2500sf 
no fee. 18ft ceils. $400+ /mo 
Kevin 482-7355 





MUST SEE 
LYNN/SALEM line-2GWM 
sk resp GM/GF to shr immac 
3BR home in nice nrbhd, 
$385/mo incl ut, 595-8348 


MALDEN, F rmate sks M/F 
to shr Irg sunny 3br apt great 
views of Boston rent $360 
neg 321-5976 


MALDEN prof M/F nsmkr 9 
3bd new renv rm furn avi 
93 prk w/d prch gt loc no 
ease $340+utls 321-8741 


MALDEN rmmte for Ig apt in 
hse off st pkg 2 full bths nr 
T/shops/indr dw hwf 
$273+utls 322-8262 


MALDEN sk 3rd to shr Irg 
3BR. w/d. 2firs. nice place. 
no pets or smokers please 
$300+ 324-2443 


MEDFORD, 1F seeks 1 non- 
smoking prof F for 2br lux 
condo apt nr Wellington T 
Indoor pool, prkg. health 
club. w/d, dish, disp. Great 
View of Boston $500/mo + 
utils. Call 391-7498 Ive msg 


ROSLINDALE/W Rox-prof 
3M sks M to shr ig, sunny 
2brm w/ yrd, bckporch, pkg 
nr T. a must see $350+ utils 
Mark 327-3917 




















THE BOSTON PHOENIX ~» 





SOMERVILLE Nr Tufts and 
T. F for 1BR in 3BR in reonv 
apt. Pkg, safe nghbrhd 
$285/mo+ utils. Call 
542-3602 X609 Lv msg 


WALTHAM, 2br hse to shr, 
2min to 128, sk M nonsmkr, 
cin iving, nice yrd, qt 
nghbrhd $375/mo incl util, 
647-7904 





SOMERVILLE Nr Tufts and 
T. F for 1BR in 3BR in reonv 
apt. Pkg, safe nghbrhd 
$285/mo+ utils. Call 
542-3602 X609 Lv msg 


SOMERVILLE- Nr Davis. Gt 
3 br nds 2 frdly, ind & ez 
going M/F ‘9 d/r, ir, the 
best kit, hdwd fis, unique ba 
prch, pkg & much more. No 
smk g/orugs pee. $300 + 
Call & mie 


SOMERVILLE, nr Davis Sq, 
Tufts. $275+ utils, 2br furn 
2nd fl apt. wik to red In/bus 
In. Wnted F nsmkr, no drugs 
776-2338 








WALTHAM M/F to shr 3rd fir 
of hse asap off st pkg 10min 
to 128/Pike nr T & Brandias 
$350+ 893-4454 no 
drugs/drink/pets 


WALTHAM, North —" 
for 2BR condo. A/c, poo! 








security s100/week. Gan 
647-1938 ive msg 

YARD & FLOWERS 
wat eRrown ey 1M sk 2 
frndly. respons! for 10rm 
clean hse. Porch. Ig yd 
much storge, w/d. pkg. nr T 


no smk/pt, $375+ §o -0075 





SOMERVILLE, Porter Sq 
Area. Conv to T, Hrvd, Tufts, 
shopping. 1 rm avi in 3BR 
apt. Avi 11/1 $292/mo + util 
We are writers, perfvormers 
working at Hrvd, 1GM, 1 
straight M, 30's . we seek a 
financially resp, adult M/F 
you must be a non-smoker 
Must sign lease thru august 
Cable. own phone, w/w, w/d 
in bid prk Call 
Chris/James at 623-1874 


SOMERVILLE, Porter Sq 
M/F 25+ for gorgeous. re- 
nov 3br apt. 2fl, 2bth. hdwd 
fis. skylite, w/d. frpic, small 
office: nr T, $375 625-7053 


SOMERVILLE-Powderhse 
Sq $325/mols 1rm in 4rm 
apt. 3M Sunny spac quiet nr 
T Leslie 666-2056 











SOMERVILLE 2M.1F sk M/F 
for irg 4BDORM. W/D, prkg 
fish. hrdwd. on T. nr 93. Non 
smoker. pets OK. $345 heat 
ncl. 666-8819 


SOMERVILLE-Prospect Hill 
Prof M seeks 1-2 M/F Beaut 
3BR. hdwd fis. w/d: buses 1 
block. No smk. $305-410 
incls all. Rich 776-7719 





HOUSEMATES £2) 
Wtd by 3 prof M for 5BR apt 
n Somerville (Davis Sq) nr T 
Jpper firs of 2 fam. Ow. w/d 
off st pkg, 2 full bth. eik. Irg 
R & DOR $300+ utils 
776-3404 


SOMERVILLE $333, 1F 1GM 

seek resp/non-smoking M/F 

for Lg e 3br apt. nr Porter 
28-8542 Iv msg 


SOMERVILLE 1M/F 25+ for 
7e 3BR apt. Nr Union Sq. No 
igs. nice yrd. nr T 
$367/mo+. 628-0754 


SOMERVILLE-$290 per rm! 
East. renovated. suny. 2nd 

3br. nice and roomy. Res 
Prking. Bus line. Save$ 
Diane 432-9002 


SOMERVILLE 2M/F mature 
stdnt seek F. Sunny Irg 4 
bd/2ba 10min walk to Davis 
n bus Dec or Jan $325 
623-9257 


SOMERVILLE 2 roomates 
wanted. 7rms ig 2 floors 
$290mo + utils. Call 628-5754 
Lv message 


SOMERVILLE 3BR w/mod 
kitch. on st pkg. 2M sks M/F 
nonsmkr. prof/grad stdnt 
pref w/no pets. $300/mo+ 
utls. 623-7029 


SOMERVILLE- Skng 1M/F 

apt to shr nr bus lines 

$250+ util. $250 sec 
625-7047 


SOMERVILLE-a rm in 3BR 
on quiet strt, cmpitly rnvtd 
nm strt res pkg. w/d. mod 
kitch. nr buses & T. $300 
must see, contact Chris 
776-0785 


SOMERVILLE/Camb In 2brs 
& 1br avi in two 3br apts. Nr 
Iinan & Hvd Sq. W/d pk 

M/F nsmkr $250+ . 628-7534 


SOMERVILLE/ Camb line 
M/F 25+ quiet. clean 
nsmkg. 1st floor. $375+ for 
1BR & 1 study or $325+ for 
1BR 776-818 


SOMERVILLE Cmbrdg line 
1 Irg BR in beaut 2BR apt. Nr 
Hrvd Sq. Hdwd firs. own 
w/d. dw, nosmkg M/F 23+ 
$390/mo +. 625-8482 


SOMERVILLE Davis Sq 
Duplex 1M/F to share w 2 
thers no restrictions 
$360/mo+us 776-0720 Iv 
message 


SOMERVILLE Davis Sq. Nr 
Tufts/Harv/T. Sunny. spac 
private. hdwd firs. prchs 
w/d $275-345/mo 
266-2886 


SOMERVILLE Davis T. 2 of 
4BDRM avail. Sunny, wood 
firs. 2 prches. LR, OR, EK 
study, $325+ util. 666-2056 


SOMERVILLE/Dvs Sq 2M/F 
1 for Dec 1 & Jan 1 no smk 
$350 mo inci heat 1rm w loft 
Call 573-1716 666-3508 


SOMERVILLE F 23+ nosmk 
for lovely 3br apt. Nr T conv 
loc hdwd. $306+mo Avi now 
Call 628-7370 


SOMERVILLE F rmmt to sh 
exceptional 2br apt $400 ut! 
ncl. Hdwd firs. laud pk 
776-9670 
























































SOMERVILLE F sks F for vry 
ce Irg sunny 2BDRM 2 Ivrm 
e bath, d&d, prch, prk 
trg. on T. $330+ 623-440 





OMERVILLE Great Apt! 
mmates wntd to shr huge 
3BR 1.5 bth. LR, D 
dy. porch and storage 
nter Hill, on st. prkg 

33+ util. 625-5717 





IMERVILLE Lkng for rmte 
hr 4BR apt. 3M/2 stdnts 
mkr, 10 min to Hrvd Sa 

tores/indry. Hrvd & In 
an sqs. $300/mo+ 1/4 utls 
8-8775 





Mod kit 2ba Ig Iv 


JMERVILLE Lkng for 2F to 
r beaut nm. Mod kit 2ba ig 

space trm avi Dec 1. Call 
66-3969 SOMERVILLE 
kng for 2F to shr beaut hm 
space Irm 
vi Dec 1. Call 666-3969 








OMERVILLE, rent slashed! 
rter-Davis Sq, M sks M or 
for nice 3BR, quiet st, w/d 
h. yd & more. a steal! 
$290+ Cory 628-8712 





IMERVILLE, M sks 1F/M 
rig mod 2br apt big eat-ir 
ishwshr, wik-in cists 
rg pkg nr 
arv/portr entens $350 
7618home 935-4900wrk 
OMERVILLE-nr Porter. Ivly 
BR. 2firs. frm $280 
>ander re 864-8772 





SOMERVILLE Premed F 
seeks F 30+ prof/ grad 
student for 2BR apt near T 
No smk $325. 623-0227 


SOMERVILLE/Prtr Sq. 1BR 
in sunny 2BR mod apt. Nr T 
a/c: dw. w/d. pkg. nosmkrs 
$410/mo incid ht. 666-4669 


SOMERVILLE Rmte wntd to 
shr 2BR apt. HW firs, spac 
sunny. prime loc. Nr 
Davis/Port $375 661-1874 


SOMERVILLE Rmte for 

renovated sunny 3BR. on 
bus line. Hdwd firs. deck 
cabinet kit. $280. 666-0800 


SOMERVILLE Un Sq. M 30s 
sks rspnd wkg grad stdnt M 
for snny qt spacs 2BR on 
bus In w/st pkg. w/d. Smkg 
nego no dope/pets Avi 10/1 
$280+ 862-4870 


SOMERVILLE West. 36y.0 
F has irg house to shr. your 
own suite of rooms on privt 
floor. privt bath and en- 
trance. walk to red line. w/d 
a/c. no pets. $395: 
628-3339 


SOMERVILLE West, 4br av! 
5brm, 2bths. ivrm, dorm. kit 
2fis $270+ utils, off-st pk 

avi Dec 1, nosmkg 498-9700 


SOMERVILLE W. F sks 
nonsmkng M/F for ig 3BR 
apt on 2firs. w/d, cise to T 
pkng. furn avi. $400/mo+ 
utils. avl 12/1. 623-7012 


SOMERVILLE Winter Hill 
spac sunny 3br apt rm for 
furn sk non-smk M/F $267 + 
Charles 625-5710 


SOMERVILLE Cpi sk resp 
M/F 25+ to shr 2.3 fis of 2 
fam. Priv kitch, yrd. easy 
pkg. no smk/pets. $350 inci 
util. 666-9797 


SOMERVILLE Inm Sq M or F 
24+ medrm in 3-BRM apt Lv 
rm. Ig kit, yrd, calm st. $220+ 
utils 776-8682 


SOMERVILLE - Near Porter 
Spacious, beaut, 4BR w/1 
openings M or F. $263/mth 
628-6720 


SOMMERVILLE prof M sks 
quiet resp person to shr very 
nice large sunny 2BDRM 
Non smoker, no pets. $350 + 
avi 12/1 623-3768 


SOUTH END Roomate 
wanted for 3bdrm apt near 
Copley Sq. Frp 2bths mod 
kit. Call Joanne or Rob 
695-1602 


SOUTH END Share mod 
2BR view. w/d. dw. w/w 
carp. glass. Ir, skywind 
$425/mols ist/last. Don 
262-8692 


STONEHAM Rm avi in hg 
3br 2 1/2ba Vict. Hdwd firs 
bkyrd cat o.k. no smk. $350 
neg. + utls. Sybil 279-4286 


1ST MONTH FREE! 
TEWKSBORS Prof sk 


resp M/F to shr alll, 3BR 
twnhse. No smk. W/d. 15 
bth. ac, deck, 93/495. pub 
tran. private entr 

$350+ V2 util. 508-858-0142 


WAKEFIELD-Prof M sks m/f 
to shr 2/3 br house. Walk to 
train. next to lake, yard. w/d 
everything. You: clean 
quiet. cool, income. no 
smoke, drgs. pets. Fats 
Easy living. $500 + 224-0236 





















































WATERTOWN 28 avl in Irg 
indep hsehid. Near multiple 
bus lines. Pkg. Come look & 
meet! $260+ 926-4060 


WATERTOWN 2 M prof sk 
M/F. Quiet st, 1 bik to bus 
from Hrvrd Sq. Pkg, no pets 
$295/mo. Call Mike 
495-1410 or Dan 926-6321 


WATERTOWN. 2prof F & 
1cat sk 1F 28+ to shr sunny 
3br apt nr T. must be indep. 
respnsbi, nosmoke. quiet. 
$268 +. avi 9/15, 926-6032 


WATERTOWN, avi now, 
prefer nsmkg M 25+ to shr 
irg 2BR, on busline, porches 
e-i-k. $350+. 923-3567 


WATERTOWN/BELMONT- 
F. 40+, 2 br. porches. f/p. 
hdwd fis, w/d. $462.50; . Avi 
now. 924-1703 




















ae 
FOR SALE 


PEE LEAL LIEGE: 
COLLECTIBLES 


ollector 

looking to ara and sell com- 

ics. Preferably before 1980 
Richard 625-321 

RTT 


Must sel L rie sample 
surplus. All eo rs & sizes, 
petite thru majestic. Sleep- 
wear, loungewear & intimate 
appearal. Call 617-734-8769 


hoe nepsomamsan 
COMPUTERS 


UY SELL TRADE-IN: IBM. 
Mac. Apple, — Com- 
modore, Atari, Progenius 
Inc. 789-4122 


FUELS & 
FIREWOOD 





WATERTOWN F sk F to shr 
2BR. F/P. yd. nr T. w/d. 1 
pkg. no smk/drg/aic/id mu- 
sic/pets. 390+ 923-3495 


WATERTOWN F sk F to shr 
2BR. F/P. yd. nr T. w/d, 1 
pkg. no smk/drg/aic/id mu- 
sic/pets. 390+ 923-3495 


WATERTOWN M/F for 3BR 
hse. Frpic. offst pkg. 1 cat. 
no smkng. nr T. $400/mo + 

utils. 926-4658 


WATERTOWN, M/F to shr 
cin sunny 3br apt w/ 2Ms, 
$225+. music/audio wel- 
come. 923-2124 


WATERTOWN nr Cam- 
bridge Irg bdrm + study in 
house. shr w/ 1M. great for 
grad/prof. needing xtra 
space. please no smokers. 
easygoing independent per- 
son. prefer 28+. porch 
prkg. yrd. $375+ util 
926-1520 

WATERTOWN nsmkr prof 
Irg 2BR. prkg. yrd, 1 block 
from T. hrdwd firs kitch 
$450 incl. all 923- 068 


WATERTOWN prof F sks ind 




















F 35+ for sunny lovly 2BR in 
2 fam w/ me & cat. Pkg, 2Bik 
to bus $400 incl e 1 


924-1648 ans mach 


WATERTOWN rmmte to shr 
btful frnt & back yard. a/c, 
w/d. bsmnt. pkng, nr bus. 
$450 + utils. 924-0808 


WATERTOWN Sk F to shr Ig 
snny 2br new kit/ba prch 
hdwd firs nr T pkng no 
smk/pets $375+ 924-8138 


WATERTOWN SQ. M/F for 
8+ BR 3 bath. Dw/d w/d 
cable TV. nr T/Pike. $330- 
$380 incids all. 924-5952 


WATERTWON 2 hsemtes 
Nr T. off st pkg, bsemnt. yard 
Good area, nr Pike, Sq 
$350-365. 924-3984 


NEWTON, 4br cape hse 2M 
1F Ikng for M/F prof nosmok 
off st prkg no pets w/d$300 
964-4701 


WEST NEWTON M/F to shr 
roomy. California-style 
abode off Washington. frpic, 
bckyrd. Irg kit and LR, close 
to shops, no smkrs. $313+ 
527-2279 


WEST ROXBURY Lg 5br hs 
Pkng. w/d. d/w, bk yrd nr 
commuter train & shopping 
$360+ utils 327-0178 


WEST ROXBURY resp prof 
nsmkg F to shr 2BR 
townhouse. Close to rtes 1 
and 128. w/d. d/d. pkg 
$350 + /mo. 323-4064 





























WHITMAN bi WM sks same 
to shr 6 rm hse. w/d, kitch. 
frpic. pool. cable, must be 
mature and nonsmkr, grt qt 





area. $375 inci util. (617) 
447-2308 

WINTHROP 1B8R in ig 3BR 
apt w/d. w/w, d/w, &R 
prches. on st ang $325 
(incl. heat) + util. 846-4783 


SEASONED FIREWOOD 
$15 a barrel 


$150/50 cubic ft. We'll de- 
liver and dump 1/2 truck load 
or full. Call now while we're 
taking orders for the fall. Cail 
332-3435 or 541-0801 


FIREPLACE GLOW 


 eemcemarsceeaRSRE oo 
FURNITURE 


Antique English Tudor oak 
dining set ten pieces ex- 
cellent cond hand carvings 
Asking $2.000. 242-1908 
eve. wknds 


BDRM & DINING RM SOLID 
CHERRY. Br-queen 4 post 
bureau. chest, nitestand 
$1500. DR-LG table China 
cab 4 chrs $2500 884-3874 
Ivory lacquer look dining set 
w/ 2leaves, 4chairs. exc 
cond $375 or bo. 891-4644 
969-3715 

EXCELLENT CONDITION 
Mohogony bdrm provincial 
living room set wainut dinin 
room oriental rugs 323-1948 


MOVED 
Living room dining room 
kitchen set & much more Cail 
(617)438-3955 


THE DEADLINE FOR 
RENEWING ALL 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED 
ADS IS TUESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 


maa AA 
STEREOS & 
COMPONENTS 


CAR STERO WANTED 
* | want to buy a car stero 
Willing to pay $100 for 
quality. If you ve just bought 
one and wnat to unload your 























SECTION TWO * 


THE HOT SPOT 
* Hot Tub Room Rentals & 
Sales +Sauna +Tannin 
Capsules +Sun-Thurs 1 
noon to 12 am Fri-Sat 
12noon-1am for reserva- 
tions/info call 


603-888-7716 


mn ene 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
EQUIPMENT 


ark Room Rentals 
Team Talent 
36-7822 


NOVEMBER 


Rocky the cat. Handsome 
orange marmalade neutered 
male. Robust, healthy. Great 
conversationalist. 643-3243 


TRAVEL 
Trndtrp Bos to LA, Phoenix. 


Denver. New Orins, etc. Le- 
gal transfer. Use before 
12/18/91 blackout dates 
11/27-12/2. $300 625-2942 


2 rnd trip tix to San Fran 
4nites hot! 7dy car rnti, gd 
thru 10/92, $1500value. 
$759 firm, 508-359-3270 








Mohogony bdrm provincial 
living room set walnut rh | 
room oriental rugs 323-194 


eA ONION 8 
RECORDS & 
TAPES 


HARD 


TO FIND MUSIC 
Hiway Music ———e In 
Imports. Promos, Ltd 
tions. Cut Outs. Hard To 
Find Items. Tape. CD. 7 & 
12° Inch Disc. Fast Service 
Call Jim 24 Hours A Day 

617-431-9545 Fax 

617-237-0023 
Thanx. Have A Good Day 


LP COLLECTION 
America’s largest private 
most valuable libray of music 
collectables 
50.000 orignial seals 
1956-1990. Classical 
Opera. Soundtracks. Orig 
casts. Rock. Soul, Jazz 
Greatest Hits. Standard-Pop 
VC. Country. Folk. Comedy 
x maéss 
Ethnic. Documentary. Elvis 
Presley. avail individually or 


+ @ 2 
203-227-8326 








| 


EQUIPMENT 


Two year health club mem- 
bership with benefits. Will 
accept best offer. 730-8308 








= 
o 
mi 
So 
go 


TELEVISION 


amcorder, anasonic 
complete digital effects w/ 
case and car battery cord 
New! $1000 or bo. 267- 


MISCELLANY 


LEGAL 
NOTICES 


PLACE YOUR LEGAL 
NOTICE HERE 
250,000 readers will see it 
TAX it to Robert at 536-7977 

or call 859-3368 


PETS 














black and 
female cat 


Cricket, cute 
white spayed 





old one. I'm the guy 1%. Playful. affectionate 
859-3388 Great companion. 643-3243 
Mistubishi 417 XE stereo 


cassette. With am/fm re- 
ceiver. memory/scan and 
seek. SONY XM-E50 stereo 
graphic equalizer/combo 
power amp. $200 for both 
Call 617-631-2689. Leave 
message 





Nakamichi 550 portable 
cassette, 3 mikes, all the ex- 
tras. Excellent cond 
$600/BO, 661-6373 eves 


ODDS & 
ENDS 





SELL THAT PRODUCT 
WHERE BOSTON CAN 


Call Courtney at the Bulletin 
Board desk, 267-1234 


ofUIce EXTRACTORS 
Save big on all makes and 
models. Call 1-800-383-1356 











WINTHROP GWM to shr 
2BR apt. W/d, cable, private 
parking. all utils included 
$320 month. 846-3555 


WINTHROP Prof/grad stu to 
shr sm ocnfrnt 3br w/1M and 
F 2 cats-no more $242 inc! ht 
846-3624 


WOBURN/Burlington. Resp 
easy going F wntd for furn 








ux apt. $450/mo_incids 
ht/nw. Call 617-937-0566 
Leave msg 





Would you like 


some help 


composing your 
Miltivilbh aaaeivinl 





Ad? 


Or lim iteriaiis 





267-1234 


Boston Phoenix 


PLL lilaek: 





She'll be happy to help 
with your ad and answer 
any questions you might 
have about Personal Call”; 













the fun, 


TVlimrliliMmaliu@ahue 











way to meet anotlici 


cial person. 


spe- 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS.1 
yr complete membership in 
leading video Dating 
Service. Worth over $2000 
B.O. 647-1316 Jon 





RS 
Rarely used, excellent con- 
dition. Best Offer. Three 
Child/pet security gates 
23'high, 26''-42" wide. Two 
child/pet security gates 32 
high, 30°'-50" wide. One ex- 
ercise mat, 48x73". One 
white dollhouse. black shut 
ters. 36°x18'x28 Call 
(617) 729-5753 


USE YOUR NOODLE. 
Italian pasta connoisseur 
Fusilli recipe. Pius two stain 
less steel Fusillo tools with 
instructions. Mail $6 to 

AMY PRODUCTS 
POB 353 REVERE MA 
02151 
Holiday Health Club Gold 
Membership, loc.incl; Camb 
(Port sq) Reve.Peabody & 
Lowell. B.O/mim $550 

782-0935 


Met my match. Wnt to sell 
Together Dating service 
membership.Best Of 
ferPOB 79 Mashpee, MA 
02649 


NEED CASH? 
We buy used 
paperbacks 
HARVARD BOOK 
STORE 























Cambridge 





1256 Mass./Ave. t 







ALL 










+ 7 » ay Fran. Nov 


O/bo ea. 
308. 371- Saves 


Aug 14th - Boston to Minn/St 
Paul to Portland OR. Aug 21 

Minn/St Paul to Boston 
$250/BO 508-358-5683 days 





15, 


1991 


AUTOMOTIVE 
DOMESTIC 


1 mouth Relaint 2. 
price $600 Cali Martin 
269-0403 or 986-4424 


83 Mercury Col Park wagon 
Loaded vg cond new tires 
exhaust $: or best offer 
Call 326-2007 Westwood, 


ATTENTION! 
THE DEADLINE FOR 
RENEWING ALL 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED ADS 
IS TUESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 

DODGE OMNI 89 grt cond, 
4dr-HB. air cond, p. steer 


radio. heat. new brakes- 
$3.975. obo.436-1654 


FORD MUSTANG ‘67 Red 
rag top. auto. fily restrd, ex. 














cond. runs prfctly, must see! 
$9900. H 738-0877 W 
864-8946 





JEEP CHEROKEE CHIEF 
86 Blue. excellent condition 

sunroof, stereo cassette 
player. all Laredo options. 
55.000 miles. $7900 

266-8860 Weekdays 
723-5933 Weekends 





Boston to Dallas one-way fly 
any time $150. 262-5351 Call 
Kristine 





Driving from. Bos to LA 
around Nov 24-25 nd pass- 
ingers to shr exp I'm a safe 
driver New car 397-1334 
Nick 





M 33 sks F travel compn for 
x country busns/pleasure 
tip. Drvag biking. hiking 
camping etc. Call. Paul 
444-098 


Rider needed to Mid-West 
and return for Thanksgivin 
Leave 11/23 return 11/3 
Buffalo. Detroit. Chicago 
Maryanne 603-623-8427 








IDES 
Do you want to travel? Here 
is your Opportunity to travel 
almost free anywhere in 
USA. Call Autodrive away 
617-731-1261We have FLA 
cars 





THANKSGIVING 
BREAK 
IN MONTREAL 


5 DAYS 
27-Dec 1st. $229 per 
person. Includes: Rd T 
coach Trans. Accoimada- 
tions (dbI occ.) Dwtn Mon- 
treal. Assitance. Taxes incid 
For info and Resv. Call 
617-864-9740 or 
1-800-559-6899. Avvay Voy- 
ages 


THANKSGIVING 
2 round trip tickets to Cin- 
ncinatti leave Boston 11/27 
return 12/3 $400 or best of- 
fer for both. 268-1540 


THANKSGIVING 
1 rnd trip airline tick betw 
Bos--FLA, 11/27. ret 12/1 
Call Gayle 738-4574 


Nov 








WANTED 


CARPET? CASH! 
| need a 9 x 12 (or larger) 
area rug. In good condition 
Call me at 776-8219 and 
Let's make a deal. Will pay 
more if you deliver it 


HMO MEMBER? 
Kudos or complaints? 








Survey; Box 102, 450 Tre- 
mont y 


. Boston 02116 


Mercury Marquis station 
wagon 1983 91kmi ps pb 


pwin pseats. Cr ctri a/c 
$1800 277-0641 
ITA TRRENINE 8e 
FOREIGN 


MERCEDES BENZ 450 se- 
silver, well-maintained 
Florida car. $3900 
924-2912. ive msg 


SUBARU ‘90 Loyale wgn 
14K 5sp. ac. crs cntr. casst 
slate grey. rf rck. like new, 
grged. $10,500. 367-3015 











SUBARU DL stndrd 1979 
Only 66,500mi. Vy Some 
Runs extremely weil 30m 

$650. Call Nancy 547- 2027) 


TOYOTA CAMRY ‘90 As- 
sume tse, no down pay- 
ments. $268/mo. A/c, pb. ps. 
fwd. am/fm stereo. Call Jim 
773-7815 


TOYOTA Celica GTS 1987. 
59k orig mi, new brakes, 
2new tires. well maintained. 
$6900/bo 508-663-6368day 
508-667-8022 Jim or Sue 


VW Fox 1988 white 2 door, 
manual, 73K miles, 

cond. w/ removable Alpine 
stereo. $3,800 738-4071 











VANS & 
TRUCKS 


1 H VAN less 
than 8.000 miles Mint Con- 
dition. $10,200. (603) 


432-2048 if interested. 


Ford E350 Van. 1983-59K 
mi. 3/4 ton a bed high- 
top. hydraulic lift. perfect 
running cond, $3250 or b/o 
(Camb) 876-2716 





CYCLES 


1976. custom paint. mint 
Loaded. Must see. $8000 
firm. Serious inquiries ont 

Lv msg w/number. 289-9075 


RRR IDG 
oouihlinaiamsienieememmeiiienttiiinemneae anata 
SNOW TIRES 
Goodyear Ultra-Grip 2 Snow 
tires. great condition. used 

only one season, $75/bo. 


JOHN 964-7693 





in Boston. 





i 


if you're a musician looking for 
the perfect lead, look no further 
than the Boston Phoenix Music, 
Theater & Arts Classifieds. 

You'll not only find a lead vocalist 
for your band, but rehearsal 
space, instruments, instruction, 
and management. We have 

the most comprehensive music 
and arts-related ciassifieds 


To nlace your ac call: 


267-1204 











THAT JAZZ. ALL THE WORLD'S A 


STAGE. THAT OLD SONG AND DANCE. 
THE PLAY'S THE THING. ALL THAT 5 
ALL THE WORLD'S A STAGE. THAT OLD 
SONG AND DANCE. THE PLAY'S THE 
THING. ALL THAT JAZZ. ALL THE 
WORLD'S A STAGE. THAT OLD SONG 
AND DANCE. THE PLAY'S THE THING. 
LL THAT JAZZ. ALL THE WORLD'S A 


































JAZZ.ALL THE W' 














AGE. THAT OLD SONG AND D 
HE PLAY'S THE THING. ALL THAT 
IRLD"S A STAGE. | 
OLD SONG AND DANCE. THE PI 
THE THING. ALL THAT JAZZ. 


s 
Vi 
W'S 
ALL THE 


WORLD'S A STAGE. THAT OLD SONG 
AND DANCE. THE PLAY'S THE THING. 




























ALL THAT JAZZ. ALL THE WORLD'S A 
STAGE. THAT OLD SONG AND DANCE. 
E PLAY'S THE THING. ALL THAT JAZZ. 









ALL THE WORLD'S A STAGE. THAT OLD 
SONG AND DANCE. ALL THAT JAZZ. 







































FOR THE WHO-WHAT-WHERE IN BOSTON, 
CHECK THE BOSTON PHOENIX ARTS SECTION 


























SERVICES 


BUY SELL TRADE-IN: IBM, 
Mac. Apple , Amiga, Com- 
modore, Atari. Progenius 
Inc. 789-4122 





ACT NOW 

GET OUT OF DEBT! 
Immediate relief! National 
dept. COns. Co. will advance 
1K-30K guaranteed program 
will reduce mothly payments 
up to 50% bad credit okay 
Call now 1-800-966-2026 








FULL CHARGE 
BOOKKEEPER 
and property manager with 
seven years experience in 
the field. Seeking to do work 








for landiords, R.E. com- 
panies or small business 
Call Elaba, 

964-8357 
CREDIT 
SERVICES 

ACT NOW, GET OUT 
OF DEBT NOW! 
Immediate relief! National 
Dept Consolidation Com- 


pany will advance $1000- 
$30.000. Guaranteed pro- 
gram with 90 percent ap- 
proval rate. Bad credit OK 
Call now 1-800-622-0605 


SECURED CREDIT 
CARD 
MAJOR CREDIT 
CARDS 





AVAILABLE 
call Secured Credit for ap- 
plication. (NO major credit 
history necessary) 


431-5951 


AUTO LOANS 
Bad credit okay 
No credit checks 
No Downpaymnent 
1-800-832-6357 





SEL ERT RM ES 
HEALTH & 
FITNESS 


HERPES? 
Relief is possible 
Call The Help Line 
FREE recorded information 
(24hrs) Confidential 
(have pen ready) 
1-206-357-1229 Call Now! 








WHAT’S THE 
MATTER WITH 
YOU? 

New medical discoveries are 
being made every day--dis- 


overies that can help you 
with your health condition 
If you know about them 
Thanks to Physician's Re 
search Network. Now you 


can! Just call 
1-900-CAN KNOW 
($1.99/min) 


and get the latest research 
results published in 
thousands of medical 

irnals worldwide. Person 
alized research also avail 
able for any disease or drug 
by calling (508) 526-1341 


et ROB I 
ASTROLOGY 


ABSOLUTELY FREE! 
Five minute consultation 
with astrologer Eric Linter 

(617) 625-6102 (9am-5pm) 
40.000 years experience 











ASTROLOGY AND YOU 
mpatibility Reports « Birth 

Charts *« 3 Month forecasts « 
Gift Certificates Available 


1-800-869-1691 


eae are 
THERAPY & 
COUNSELING 


INCREASE YOUR 
SELF-ESTEEM 


Inner child healing. Addictive 
behaviors. coping with 
stress. small groups and pri 
vate counseling sessions 
Psycho-spiritual holistic ap- 
proach. Certified & Ex 

tensively trained 

(617) 326-5371 


Consultant expd in success 
motivation. Working 1-on-1 
to strengthen your con- 
fidence in areas of personal 
growth. relationships & busi- 
ness objectives. Reas rates 
Thomas 617-323-8895 








Naomi Raiselle. Personal 
Growth, Consultant. creative 
therapy for healthy people 
Newbury St. Location. Calli 
617-421-9562 


'- MONEY .’- MONEY 
immediate help. Debt 
consolidations and personal 
loans to $20K 
All considered 
1-800-221-5546. 7 days 


SELZNICK ETC. 

GRAPHIC DESIGN 
As only we can do. Wildly 
creative young upstarts 
have all the talent & dedi- 
cation to get your company 
arriving forward: promo- 
tionals. corporate identity. 
newsletters, brochures, 
advertisements, publication 
design...whatever you need, 
we've got it! Call before we 
are too busy to take on new 
clients. Resumes: We'll help 
you get that job! Choose 
from several diffferent de- 
signs...from conservative to 
expressive, and always pro- 

fessional. Call today! 

(617) 964-8966 


wR 
COMPUTER 
SERVICES 





BUY SELL ADE-IN: IBM 
Mac. Apple . Amiga. Com- 
modore, Atari rogenius 
Inc. 789-4122 


GAY MEN’S THERAPY 
GROUPS FOR 
INCEST/SEXUAL 
ABUSE SURVIVORS 

@@ Back Bay Counseling 
@@ Dennis ladorola. MA 
Professional Service 
sine © aw << 
739-7860 Coolidge Corner 
GAY MEN’S THERAPY 
GROUPS FOR ADULT 
CHILDREN OF 
DYSFUNCTIONAL 
FAMILIES 
Back Bay Counseling 
Dennis ladorola. M.A 
Professional Service 
Since 1974 
739-7860 
Coolidge Corner 








SINGLE SUPPORT 


GROUP 
Why not make dating easier? 
Licensed social worker 
No charge. For women 30 
West Roxbury 
230-1501 or 327-5770 


THERAPIST FINDER 
Free « Group & Individual 
Find a therapist with the 

skills. background and fee 
you want through Mental 
Health Connections 


863-1583 


ena 
INSTRUCTION 


LEARN TO FLY! 
with a certified instructor in 
Bedford MA. Get your pri 
vate pilot license! Af 
fordable Call Ted 787-3374 











Personalized Fitness 


Instruction 
LOOK GREAT - 
FEEL GREAT 
specialized programs in: «+ 
Weight Training + Body 
Building + Aerobics + Nutri 
tion + Overall fitness 
Boston & All Western 
Suburbs Call Dan 
508-653-1280 





VOCAL COACH 
Singing & Speaking. Is your 
voice a true expression of 
you? Breathing. Imagery 
Alignment and Exercise- 
Take a breath. call for ap- 
pointment or lteave 
message. 522-2588 


HEALING 
BODYWORK 
Healing. Energizing Sports 


+ Oriental massage. 9-9pm 
Porter Sq. Cherie 628-8272 








THE BOSTON PHOENIX 





cee 
CLEANERS 
= 


PAT D. 


CLEANERS 
RESIDENTIAL & 
COMMERICAL 
Looking for cleaning and 
janitorial cleaning contracts 
in the Boston area. Class A 
work. Patrick, 289-4701 Mm 


LETS AOR 
MISCELLANEOUS 


AA MAILBOX RENTAL 
Mailout/Pickup service. 24 
secure access at 1393 
Boylston St., Bosoton. Also 
ax and Mg services 
566-2738 








PRUNNING or 


Hedges & raking leaves, $3 
a bag/10 bag min. 541-0801 











1-800-287-2042 


MOPU#28800 














MEDIOCRITY ISN'T 
ap eleiel a 


99¢ per min 
You must be 18 yrs. 


B, sf, ca 
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Marakesh Express 
moving & storage 
Since 1970 Lic & Ins Excel- 


lent selection of new and 
used cartons. You 
can trust us, thou- 
sands have. 
MDPU 21412 
| 661-0550 
VISA/MC 


—s 














NOVEMBER 15, 
HAUL ALL TEBE AM 
The best and cheapest FRUCKERS 
movers in town. Local and eee 
long distance. Yours always ofia Mc ing 
for careful, reliable and per- 1-2 Men & Maxivan 
sonal service. Office, apts, & 282-7195 


houses. No job too big, no 
job too smail. If we are mot 
there please leave message. 
you would like our prices 


617-322-1679 
Licensed & fully insured 





Bobby's moving, long dis- 
tance emergency ok, cheap 
rates. Ins. lic. 354-3249 











Beast of Burden 876-2028 
Van, solo/ duo From $20/30 
hr. Expert, calm, punctual 


Van & Man available for de- 
liveries errands or any other 
type of moving, 623-7507 





VIDEO 
SERVICES 




















MOM’S MOVING! 
ARE YOU? Videographer a to 
deot b 
al Sere mitzvah, or other special 
event. Reasonable rates 
RAGE Gary 508-443-2288 
B 5 F VCR HURT? 
MOVERS ELECTRONICS 
Local-Loag Distaace-Overseas STUDENT 
No Job too ermal. REPAIRS VCRS 
PLAC AT REASONABLE 
364-1927 oF 1105 RATES. 
art 1 Free pick-up and delivery in 
most locations 899-8062 
CAROS RCRA 
ISAAC’SMOVING MISCELLANY 


Lic & ins. Big and small jobs 
Local and long distance 
Call 617-254-0450 


Local/Long Distance, pianos 
no problem, no job too big or 
too small, 322-6205 








METROPOLITAN 
TRUCKING COMPANY 
Movers of appliances. 
hsehid & commri furn, low 
rates 524-0052 868-6728 











MOVERS ARE 
LICENSED. TRUCKERS 
ARE NOT. 

Scott's yen | 

40. lo- 


Van service-1hr min 
cal or LD (617) 666-5818 


THE DEADLINE FOR 
PLACING 
SERVICES 
CLASSIFIEDS 
IS WEDNESDAY 
AT 6:30 P.M. 








Raise your child's self- 
esteem. Teach cooperation, 
responsibility. Easy, fun. 
proven. Only $8.95 to Accent 
On You dept C, Box 132, 
1976 Curry Rd Schenectady 
NY 12303 


DATING 


ALONE? LONELY? 
Don't just daydream 
Call 717-848-1408 
PLATIME. POB 3355 York, 
PA 17402. Successful in 

your area since 1972 


























Engineer Jack's 
Bargain Personals 


15¢ 
617 508-Audio Ne 





BODY & SPIRIT 











WHOLISTIC 
MASSAGE 
Nurturing-Caring 
Bodywork 
Stress Reduction 
Hot Tub Mineral Soak 


Private Wooded Setting 
Gift Certificates Available 


TAI SUMMERS CM.P. 


358-5507 
508- 358-4863 











AN EXCELLENT 
MASSAGE 


For men and women. Relax 





refresh. Pain relief. House 

calls available. Certified 
Jonathan 894-5031 
DYNAMICS 
BODYWORK 


Fine tune your anatomy with 
omprehensive massage 
therapy. 1-800-368-8700 


Esalen/Shiatsu massage for 








serenity and health avid 
Perez 617-262-2658 
NURTURE YOURSELF 


Deep theraputic massage 
Licensed. Call 8am to 10am 
731-4336 





SWEDISH/ORIENTAL 
MASSAGE 
For women and men. Enjoy a 
beautiful hour long ey 
experience. David 
Monzon (617) 734-7080 





THERAPUTIC 
MASSAGE 


‘Deep tissue, relieve stress 


and pain in body and mind 
Relax and energize. AMTA 
Certified. Save $40 on 
monthly fee. 326-5371 


MASSAGE FOR 
HEALTH AND 
& RELAXATION. 
«Swedish +Sports +Deep 
Muscle massage. Reduces 
stress. relaxes. Relieves 
houlder. neck and lower 
back pains. Licensed & 
Certified 
é MsT. AMTA 
617-734-8182 
30-60-90 minute sessions 
Student discount. By ap 
pointment. Gift certificates 
Available 


Kumar 





MASSAGE BY ROBERT 
PLEASE CALL BETWEEN 
9AM-10PM. RELAX IN A/C 
AND ENJOY LIFE 
617-247-0195 
Student discount 


SOUTH SHORE 
MASSAGE THERAPY 
Call Bill 617-871-4319 
CMT/Exercise physiologist 


MASSAGE THERAPY 
100°. repeat. Swedish, deep 
tissue. sports massage. trig 
ger point. Km Distributor 
Past clientele: Les Mis. Cats 
Heartstrings and Boston 
Ballet $50 in $65 out . HIV 
$30. Gift certificates avail 
able Tim Medas 522-0626 


NURTURING 
HEALING 
ASSAGE 
Esalen style massage in re 
laxed environment Same 
Jay appointments. 9am 
10pm everyday. Convenient 
Newton Location. Cail 


617-876-4828 


Cee ee eee 
EDUCATION. & 
MEDITATION 


BANCROFT 
SCHOOL OF 
MASSAGE THERAPY 
Certificate Program 
Day & Evening Classes 
Enroll now for Jan & April 92 
Financial Aid Available 
Call or write for free catalog 
Bancroft School of Massage 
508-757-7923 
50 Franklin St 
Worcester. MA 01608 


MEDITATION 
INSTRUCTION 
Breathwork and Stress Man 
agement. Newbury St. Lo 
cation. Call 421-9562 























BE OF SOUND MIND 

Body and Spirit. To 

Place your ad. Call 
267-1234 





1991 


[ATTENTION SINGLES 


Men and Women from forcign countries 
are looking for you. These people are 
waiting to write to and mect American men 
and women. Send us your name and address 
and we will send you complete details on 
this very unique matchmaking offer. 

We are a subsidiary of MASCOR Industries. 


27 





Send to: 

THE INTERNATIONAL DIGEST 
Dept P.,, clo MASCOR Industries, Inc. 
1478 Atwood Ave, Suite 1043 
Johnston , RI 02919 








We make meeting people 
easy. Call Paula at G/E 
(617) 332-7755 


MEET THAI WOMEN! 





GIRLS FROM 


THAILAND 
Seek a few good men. If you 
would like to find tender 


1-976-JACK 


Per Minute 





RECENTLY PSYCHIC READINGS 
DISCOVERED BY PHONE 
Ancient stone artifacts made as featured Maine and 
by laser. Viewings arranged several national news 
(207) 879-6037 papers. Phone readings 
$40 for 1/2 nr. $80 for an hr 
Nationa! Reterences 
F RETREATS Pre estiee . & 
For body. wand & spirit Dorothy 207-445-4309 
doliste experiential week 
ends through Sept Call 1OW (ms 
for details or reservations 
1-603-934-6770 SELF-HELP 
AGORAPHOBICS & PANIC 
YOGA! YOGA! YOGA! ATTACK SUFFERERS 
Relax- renew- rejuvenate D j ed with therapy? 
Boston. Somerville loca Do y tee! alone with your 
tions. Classes/Private In roblen would like to form 
struction avi. 628-7364 ntormal support group 
RINE NCA Call 802-223-4640 





VVVVVVYV 
READINGS BY 


SABRINA 
TAROT, CRYSTAL, PALM 


617-247-3677 
AAAAAAA 


LIVE PSYCHICS 


Brilliant, well-known psychics 
will solve your romantic, 
personal & financial 
problems, privately-1 on 11! 





CALL NOW I! 














SOOTHE YOUR SPIRIT 
From Personal Care to 
Meditation...Find it the 
Phoenix Classifieds’ MIND 
BODY & SPIRIT section 





SMOKING-WGHT LOSS 
New Russiar reatment 
4 ess(TV-Bos 
Mag)! visit erases smoking 
w/out hyp 


“No wait $50. 566-0169 





HYPNOSIS 

ai dysfunction + 
talking with the 
etting go of 
f is relationships « self 
mage « weight loss. David 
2 ertified Hyp 

tist. Boston 


734-7080 


Re oe NRO 
MISCELLANEOUS 


PEOPLE FOR THE 
ETHICAL TREATMENT 
OF ANIMALS {PETA) 

F 301-770-744 


For int 3 








PSYCHIC READING 
PARTY 
paimistry sola 
and more Gather 
friends and 
tinary event 
sual holiday 
icates are avail 
rmation and ar 
ntment<« al 


?.469-0072 





URINE ANALYSIS ? 
Dont worry! 1000s weekly 
trust ‘The Original Quick 
Flush in the yellow box 
Money-Back guaranteed re 
sults. (800) 447-4692 for lo 
cation near you. Naturall 
Klean Herbal Tea 





TO PLACE YOUR 
CLASSIFIED AD, CALL 
267-1234 





READ A BOOK 
Phoenix Literary Supple 
ment The Phoenix's 
monthly section on books 
tracks what's hot in literary 
ircles. PLS appears on the 
final Friday of each month 


faithful women that would 
make your world bright, con- 
tact: |CM-Corporation. 
(617) 331-0344 


Desiring correspondence, 
romance, marriage. Color 
photograph brochure $2 
THAI LADIES, Honolulu HI 
96828-0495 NT 





808-734-0099 





ee 
Singles in Recovery. A new MEET WOMEN 
dating service for screened Wi 

lunch and dinner dates. First ‘ORLD WIDE 
50 free. Write: SIR. POB Ppes 32 Page Catalog 
2725 Quincy MA 02269-2725 wn America’s 


corr 
service since 1974. 























ASIAN x. Y Roi i 
WOMEN! Kopoau, Hawaii 9675 
Sunshine Pen Pals na nt 
Box 5500-HX 
Kailua-Kona, HI } 
96745 ‘ 
(808) 325-7707 D i 
a 
Cede 8» =the Phoenix 
| Classifieds 
| GIG SECTION 
Can help you find 
. | a drummer. 
1 


—_—— — 














Mind, Body & Spirit...Only in 
the Phoenix. Call 267-1234 


BOOKS 











Se 
ASTROLOGICAL 
Book Collection Severa at UNICORN 
rare copies. nearly 95 book BOOKS ak 
Serious inquires nly From Astrology to Zen 
508-580-364( me and Browse through 
vast collection of blank 
BOOKS books. calendars. candles 
for inspiration, spiritual uf wd hime ryStals. in 
ft peace of mind en ewelr music and 
tamped. self-addressed nstructional tapes. sacred 
»nvelope for free booklist t nstrument ) amps. and 
Primbooks. P.O box 21€ wtuary Wea tfe n 
Dumont. NJ. 07628 ete astrological services. a 
yiet y of asses. and 
“OHM GROUP ” eautitu rent for 
piritual enhancement nseling and workshop 
through metaphysical-pny hours are Mon-Thurs 
als intra-relationshir r )00-9:00 Fr & Sat 
y Study meetings. Tue 00-5:30 1:00-5:00 
jay evening Beford NH cal We are located at 1210 Mass 
(603) 934-6770 Arlington Heights) 


(603) 882-3512 617)646-3860 














FOOD 
GO. 


Check the 
Boston Phoenix 
ENTERTAINING 

SERVICES 

Classifieds. 














NOW 
You 
CAN 
FAX 
YOUR AD 











Fa 


617-536-3FAX 











NOW 
You 
CAN 
FAX 
YOUR AD 





























PUBLIC NOTICE 


ROD STEWART @ GEORGE MICHAEL 
VAN HALEN @ JERRY GARCIA @ DIRE STRAITS 
MORRISSEY Frt Row 2nd Row @ RUSH - WORCESTER 


BRUINS/CELTICS 
Good Time Tickets 
508-474-8962 — Dennis 


OUR LOW PRICES ARE WORTH THE CALL 








SINGLES IN RECOVERY 
You know who you are. A new dating service 
for screened lunch and dinner dates. 
First 50 free. Write: 
Singles in Recovery, 
P.O.B. 2725, Quincy, MA 02269-2725 
(include phone number) 





Calling A// Bands! 


Musician Magazine seeks original music for 1991 Best Unsigned 
Band compilation CD. Judges inciude John Hiatt, Bootsy Collins, 
Chrissie Hynde, Sun Ra, and Don Was. For entry forms call 


1-800-999-9988 





USA'S HOTTEST JOKES! 
Hilarious Cassette Tape 
Be the Life of the Party! 
Rush $9.94 to: 
Newbury Entertainment 
87 Moraine St, Suite 100 
Boston MA 02130 





Come To the Getway 
That's Not so Far Away 
"The Hot Spot” 

Private Hot Tub Room Rentals - located on the Tyngsboro/Nashua 
Line - Just minutes From Mass - For information or reservations 
Call (603) 888-7716 
Give the Gift of Relaxation -Certificates are Available 
"Cleanliness is our motto” 





URINE ANALYSIS? 
Don’t worry! 1000’s trust 
“The Original Quick Flush” in the yellow box. 
Money-back guaranteed results. 
(800)447-4692 for a location near you. 
Naturally Klean Herbal Tea™ 





CONFIDENTIAL, PROFESSIONAL 
PHONE Counseling! Anytime! 
Free Info! Call 1-800-348-5375 





Karaoke Equipment/Discs 
Commercial & Residential 
Under $2500 
Call LaserLoft 
617-389-5277 or 800-400-7200 
139 Main Street, Everett 





ATTN: TV’s and ADULT BABIES 
2-NEW VOLUME #6 CATALOGS 
Send $8 ea. & specify choice or 
$16 for both. Fabulous Big Baby Video Catalog send 
$40 ea. plus $4 S&H to: 
WARDROBES BY CAROLYN & CAROLYN’S KIDS, 
P.0.B. 183-PX, MELROSE, MA 02176 





Unlimited Income Potential 
Phone America™ "The leader in Turn-Key 800/900 Audiotext Systems.” 
Earn thousands with your own 900#. FCC approved. Call 24hrs 


1-900-446-7499 Ext 3711 


100% refundable $24.95 charge 





NEED A JOB FAST? 
Receptionist/Secretary, bookkeeper, hotel, restaurant, warehouse, 
labor,construction, mechanic, machinist 
$400-$600 weekly 





$150/Song 
Demo Service with producer. 
Personal record contacts in NYC. 
Rock/Pop/Dance/Funk artists sought. 


508-486-3076 





© * 900 # BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY * © 
All types of lines available: 
ASTROLOGY, DATING, SPORTS, ADULT, ETC! 
You name it, we'll set it up - FAST! 


TELEMEDIA, INC. 
617-859-8007 





FINE FACE PAINTING 
Extraordinary designs by Fly’s Eyes. 
Individuals, Parties, Events. 
666-3467 





LEGALIZE CANNABIS! 
Pissed off about urine testing? 
Tired of wasting tax money for marijuana arrests? 
Then join the Massachusetts 
Cannabis Reform Coalition (Mass Cann) 
For Free info pack call: 
617-599-3161 
(Weekdays only) All calls confidential 





MEET THAI WOMEN 
Desiring correspondence, romance, marriage. 
Color Photograph Brochure $2.00 
THAI LADIES, Honolulu HI 96828-0495 (NT). 
(808) 734-0099 





if your full-length manuscript is saleable, ERATO House 
Literary Consultants will sell it for you. If it is not saleable, ERATO 
House will tell you what to do to make it saleable. For free no-obli- 
gation details, write ERATO House Literary Consultants, P.O. Drawer 
39669, Baltimore, MD 21212 





Gourmet Lamb by 
Ankeny Acres 


Specializing in naturally grown, value added lamb 
cuts & lamb cooking herbs & spices. 
Delivered from our farm to your door. 

Be ready for the holidays. 
Phone 1-800-787-LAMB (5262) 





Modern Style 
Oriental Vases 
Great Christmas presents 
Call for catalog 
617-734-6565 





instant Recharge 


Complete Laser printer needs 
Free pick-up and delivery 
617-391-0795 





WE ARE PAYING For people with Asthma 
to participate in a research study on Asthma 
at the Beth Israel Hospital. 

If interested Please call 735-2676 





Europe only $160.00! 


Hitch A Ride on a Commercial Jet 
Caribbean only $189.00 RT Air 
to Somewhere Warm! 


AirHitch® 212-864-2000 





NEED CASH FOR COLLEGE? 


Free information. Billions in aid available. 
Every student qualifies. Act Now!\ 
1-800-734-8821 





Raise your child's self-esteem 
Teach cooperation & responsibility. 
Easy, fun, proven. Only $8.95 to 
Accent On You, 
Dept C, Box 132 1976 Curry Rd, Schenectady, NY 
12303 








CO-ED VOLLEYBALL TEAMS FORMING FOR 
WINTER! Doctors, Professionals, Lawyers & 
College student join the Boston Young Urban 

Professional’s Winter Co-ed Volleyball League. 
Teams & Individuals welcome. All levels of 
competition. Sign up early as space is limited! 
For information call 499-9528 





, CALL COURTNEY AT 859-3388 


SEASONED HARDWOOD 
$15 a barrel, $50 - 50 cubic Ft., 
Will Deliver and dump 1/2 truckload or full. 
Call now for Fall 


332-3435, 541-0801 





Do You Want to Travel? 
Here’s your opportunity to travel almost free 
anywhere in the USA. 

Call Auto-Driveaway 617-731-1261 
We have Florida cars 





THANKSGIVING BREAK IN MONTREAL - 5 DAYS 
Nov. 27 - Dec. 1st. 
$209-$269 per person 
Includes: 
@ Rat cash transportation 
@ Accommodatians (double occupancy) downtown Montreal 
@ Assistance @ Taxes included 
For information and reservation call 
(617)864-9740 or 1-800-559-4899 
AYYAY VOYAGES 


(Special for groups of 4 or more) 





SUPER NINTENDO GAMES 
Now you can play with power too. 
We sell all of the newest releases of Super NES Games. 
We also buy your old Nintendo Games. 


(617) 734-6565 





Bap Crepit? No Crepit? 
Get A “FRESH START" 


VISA 


REGARDLESS OF Your Past Creoit History! 
No Larce Cash Deposit REQuiRED 
Cat ACS at 
(617) 437-7455 FOR DETAILS 


“FRESH START" IS AN AGENT OF KEYBANK, THORTON CO 





HMO MEMBER? Kudos or compiaints? Survey. 
Box 102, 450 Tremont St., Boston 02116 





Noisy Neighbors? 
At last! A remarkable breakthrough for 
noise relief: The Quiet Machine™ 
Free brochure. First & Co. 718-544-7563 


P.O. Box 916 Forest Hills, NY 11375 





* PICTURE THIS * 
PRO PHOTO SERVICES 
@ MODELS @ ACTORS @ EVENTS @ INTIMATE 
SPECIAL INTRO RATES! 


277-0390 





VIDEO SPECIALTIES 
Video Portraits and Portfolios. 
Your Events, Parties and Special Occasions 
Videotaped at your location. 


Call 1-800-287-7481 





Famous Revolutionary Russian 


Smoking and Weight Loss Treatments 
Highest success. One time individual treatment 
erases smoking or food desires — without hypnosis. 
$50. No waiting! Brookline 


617-566-0169 


CAN YOU HELP MY FAMILY? SEEKING DONATIONS TO DEFRAY 
COURT COSTS FOR BRINGING TO JUSTICE A MAN WHO HAS 
ABUSED TWO GENERATIONS OF LITTLE GIRLS. WE ARE GRATE- 
FUL FOR YOUR SUPPORT. CONFIDENTIAL. "LOVETT ST. CHIL- 


DREN'S FUN” P.O. BOX 3143 BEVERLY MA, 01915 


EVENTS 


900 # BUSINESS SEMINAR 
Saturday, 11/16/91 10 am-2 pm 
More upside potential than MLM!!! 

TeleMedia, Inc. 
617-859-8007 






Cann" BULLETIN BOARD 








| 


| 
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FRIDAY 10 


FILM. Fear and sex go hand in 
hand this week, most notably in 
Cape Fear (Paris, Harvard 
Square, Circle, suburbs), Martin 
Scorsese’s remake of the ’60s noir 
starring Nick Nolte as the lawyer 
protecting his wife (Jessica Lange) 
and daughter from the psycho 
(Robert De Niro) out for revenge. 
Patsy Kensit should be afraid but 
isn’t in Twenty-One (Copley 
Place) as she plays a horny young 
British girl relating her sexual ad- 
ventures. And Andrzej Wajda’s 
Korczak (Coolidge Corner) is the 
true story of a Polish doctor whom 
the Nazis force to move his or- 
phanage to the Ghetto. 

MUSIC. Shake your Mobius 
phobias; tonight at 8, percussion- 
instrument builder Taylor McLean 
assembles some accomplished im- 
provisers for what he calls 
“ComProvisation.” The extem- 
pore group, called Angelic Pos- 


| session, features cellists Glynis 
Loman and Michelle Kinney, 


| bassist Dan O’Brien, Zen percus- 


sionist Masashi Harada, and a 
rare appearance by New York 
harp player Zeena Parkins. Ad- 
mission is $7. Mobius is at 354 
Congress Street; call 542-7416. 
Along with Wayne Shorter, key- 


| boardist Joe Zawinul made 


Weather Report the most dynam- 
ic,.and successful, jazz-rock-funk 
fusion band ever. These days, Za- 
winul does stormy keyboard and 
synthesized pieces with the Zaw- 
inul syndicate. They end a two- 


day gig at the Regattabar tonight, 
in the Charles Hotel on 1 Bennett 
Street in Harvard Square, Cam- 
bridge. Call 876-7777. 

ART. Artists can be as current 
as reporters; Boston painter 
Ralph Hamilton’s new exhibi- 
tion at the Thomas Segal Gallery 
is called “Current Events in 
Miniature.” His portrayals in- 
clude the cast of Desert Storm 
rats as well as Professor Anita Hill 
and now—Supreme Court Justice 
Clarence Thomas. Andres Serra- 
no (yes, the Piss Christ guy) also 
has some newsmaking work on 
display through December 20. 
The gallery is on 207 South 
Street;*call 292-0789. 

SKI. You can still telemark on 
over to the tenth annual Boston 
Ski & Travel Show continuing to- 
day through the 17th at the Bay- 
side Expo Center. A hefty $5 mil- 
lion worth of snow-related goods 
will be on sale. The show runs 4 to 
11 p.m. today, 11 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
tomorrow, and 11 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
on Sunday. Admission is $5. 


SATURDAY 16 


ARTFUL. How often do three lo- 
cal art fortresses open their doors 
to civilians.on the same weekend? 
Planets must have crossed; open 
studio has been declared by the 
Brickbottom Artists Building in 
Somerville, the Artists: at. Amory 
Street in Boston, and: the Rugg 
Road Artist District in Allston. 
The timing is good; the admission 
is free; the artists are eager — so 
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visit all three. 
Call Brickbottom at 776-3410; 
Amory at 445-2340; and Rugg 
Road at 783-2130. 
SCREENPLAY. Forget those 
cheesy show-biz types who blow 
in from LA and spout bogus 
moviemaking formulas. Here’s 
the real thing — Boston Film and 
Video Foundation presents “Writ- 
ing and Selling for Film and 
Television.” Starting at 9:30 a.m. 
this morning, screenwriter Chris 
Keane (who also teaches at Emer- 
son and RISD) will lead this in- 
tensive two-day seminar. He has 
actually worked with Steve Mc- 
Queen, Beau Bridges, and other 
studio gods. No hype, just be 
ready to type; call 536-1540. 
MUSIC, Call them the Gloucester 
Commitments, but long before the 
movie R&B band, Madhouse, led 
by songwriter John ,Keegan, were 
belting out tunes from soul greats 
like Etta James and Solomon 
Burke. Tonight they make their 
Boston debut as the opening’act for 
the Heavy Metal Horns at Ed 
Burke’s on 808 Huntington Av- 
enue. Tunes from the Horns’ re- 
cently released CD will also be fea- 
tured. Call 232-2191. 
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Chicago blues harp 
legend James Cotton makes a 
rare Boston club appearance 
tonight at Harpers Ferry in All- 
ston. A roly-poly ball of energy, 
Cotton remains the most dynamic 
master of his instrument. He’ll be 
joined by local stompers the Mo- 
tor City Rhythm Kings. Call 254- 
9743 

TALKS. Ned Rorem, one of the 
music world’s finest composers 
and wittiest observers, gives a talk 
and demonstration entitled “Self- 
Portrait of the Artist as a Mid- 
dle-Aged Man: What It Means 
To Be a Composer in America 
Today” at 4:30 p.m. in Harvard’s 
Paine Hall. It’s part of “New Mu- 
sic Harvest — Boston ’91”; call 
353-5921 or 495-8676. 


SUNDAY 17 


MUSIC. Spéaking of which, 
“New Music Harvest — Boston 
791” concludes today. Four no- 
table events wind down the 
shindig. At 1:30 p.m., the Treble 
Chorus of New England offers 
music by John Heiss, Scott 
Wheeler, and Marie Stultz at the 
First and Second Church on 66 


x. call 931 2. 
call 496-8400. 

















Marlbor- 
ough Street. This is a free 
performance. At 3, Collage New 
Music presents four MIT com- 
posers: David Epstein, Edward 
Cohen, Peter Child, and John 
Harbison, also at First and Sec- 
ond Church. Tickets are $10, $5 
for students and seniors (free for 
MIT students). At 5:30, Berklee 
College of Music presents a two- 
part concert of synthesizer, elec- 
tronic, and fusion music, the sec- 
ond half featuring recent work by 
composer Michael Gibbs. And at 
8 p.m., members of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, along with 
baritone Kurf Ollmann, tenor 
*Vinson Cole, and mezzo Kather- 
ine Ciesinski, perform’ songs and 
chamber pieces by Ned Rorem at 
Jordan Hall, at the corner of 
Gainsborough Street and Hunt- 
ington Ave. This event is also free. 
Get in on the Harvest; call 353- 
5921. 


MONDAY 18 


MOZART. The death date of 
this musical genius -—- December 
5, 1791 — has been remembéred 
through the generations. Now it’s 
been 200 yeags, and}Boston Col- 
lege is celebrating with a Mozart 
Bicenténnial today through the 


FRIDAY: This is about a guy who takes being his brothers’ keeper seriously — in Luchino Visconti’s Rocco and His 


Brothers (1960), simple lives get complicated quickly when a Southern Italian family move to cold and gloomy Milan. The 


lures of sex (namely Annie Girardot as a tragic streetwalker) and money vie with the traditional values of kinship. Saintly 


Rocco (Alain Delon) has his hands full trying to keep things copacetic. A lower-class counterpart to Fellini’s La dolce vita, 


the film is screened in its 155-minute entirety. At the Brattle; call 876-6837. 
































22nd. The festivities include a se- 
ries of lectures on Mozart’s mas- 
terworks, as well as some con- 
certs; call 552-4843. 

PREMIERE. Haven't gotten an 
earful yet? The premiere season 
of New Boston Composers Col- 
lective begins today at 8 p.m. at 
the French Library on 53 Marl- 
borough Street, Enjoy chamber 
music by composers Yuzuru 
Sadashige, Peter Vantine, Geof- 
frey Rorbach, Robert Moore, and 
more. Call 739-7431 for informa- 
tion.-(P.S. It’s free.) 


TUESDAY 19 


DRAMA. It’s hard to tell 
whether this guy is helping his 
cause or not; Brendan Behan: 
Confessions of an Irish Rebel is 
Irish actor Shay Duffin’s portrait 
of the title playwright deemed 
“too young to die, too drunk to 
live.” Not meant to bring up or 
mull over any besotted stereo- 
types, of course, tonight’s 8 p.m. 
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show is at the Beacon Hill Play- 
house on 54 Charles Street. 
Through December 28; call 367- 
3304 for ticket information. 

A DARE. Wouldn’t it be gutsy if 
you took that bad novel/manifesto 
you’ve been working on forever 
and read it at New Writers’ Col- 
lective open reading tonight at 8? 
This week’s reading at the Com- 
munity Church Building. in Copley 
Square is followed by David En- 
glish at 8:30 p.m.; then there’s a 
second open reading, from 9 to 
10 p.m. You get two chances! 
Something wild happens on most 
Tuesdays; call 267-8624. 


WEDNESDAY 20 


FILM. Critics have voted Alfred 
Hitchcock’s Vertigo (1958) his 
greatest picture, if not one of the 
greatest films ever made. In it, 
James Stewart plays a San Fran- 
cisco police detective who resigns 
when he discovers he suffers the 
title affliction. But fear of heights 


li 
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is just a fraction of his problem; 
he falls in love with a woman 
(Kim Novak) he’s been tailing, 
only to have her jump to her 
death — and he recovers from 
that trauma, only to discover that 
he’s haunted by the dead wom- 
an’s double. At the Brookline 
Public Library; call 730-2368. 

Satyajit Ray brings to a close 
his extraordinary “Apu Trilogy,” 
based on the Bandapaddhay novel 
Pather Panchali, with The World 
of Apu (1959). Our young hero, 
having lost his family in the previ- 
ous two films, tries to be a writer 
in Calcutta. Ray’s trilogy is one of 
the great cinematic bildungsro- 
mans, and this final entry sustains 
his mastery. At the Newton Free 
Library; call 552-7145. 
INSTALLATION. Artist Joseph 
Wilson’s mixed-media installation 
“What Did Jackie Say?” opens 
today at Mobius. The Kennedy- 
centered exhibit focuses on what 
three-year-old JFK Jr. did on the 
day of his famous father’s funeral. 
The artist reception takes place on 
the 22nd. Call 542-7416. 


Stuff publisher Robert 
Birnbaum considers the 
controversy less interest- 
ing than Sturges’s abili- 
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SUNDAY: Violinist Cho-Liang Lin, a star since 
the age of 17, gives a special recital at Sympho- 
ny Hall this afternoon at 3 as a benefit for the Greater 
Boston Chinese Cultural Association. Joining Lin are 


cellist Jian Wang, pianists Wu Han and Li Jian, 


and BSO concertmaster/violinist Maicolim 


MUSIC. The Maggini String 
Quartet have been winning huz- 
zahs in their native UK. Tonight’s 
their Boston debut, featuring 


works by Beethoven and 
Mendelssohn plus the US pre- 
miere of David Gow’s Quartet 
No. 7. It happens at the Sweden- 
borg Chapel, 50 Quincy Street, 
Cambridge, 8 p.m. Tickets are 
available at the door: $10 general 
admission, $7 students. Call 864- 
4552. 


THURSDAY 21 


HUNGER. So many good caus- 
es, so little time? True, but mark 
your calendar for this one. The 
second annual Boston Hunger 
Banquet at the Park Plaza Castle 
benefits Oxfam America and St. 
Francis House, New England’s 
largest day shelter for the home- 
less. Jim Sheridan, the acclaimed 
Irish-born director of film My 
Left Foot, is the evening’s featured 
speaker. The event starts at 7 p.m. 


Lowe. The program includes works by 
Mozart, Schumann, Mendelssohn, 
and Moszkowski; call 226- 
1200 or 862-2240. 


Tickets are $10 for students and 
seniors, $25 for general admis- 
sion. You can purchase tickets 
through Ticketpro at (800) 828- 
7080. 
FILM. Paul Newman turned in 
one of his best performances as a 
down-and-out Boston lawyer in 
The Verdict (1982). Hung-over 
and desperate as he solicits work 
from mourners at a wake, he goes 
on to redeem himself with a hero- 
ic malpractice case against the 
omnipotent Archdiocese of 
Boston, and Newman himself 
went on to win his sixth Oscar 
nomination. At the Rabb Lecture 
Hall of the Boston Public Library. 
Call 536-5400, extension 295. 
ONE-WOMAN. Amy Hart’s 
one-woman show Voices from 
Birth to Burial is a “collage of 
diverse characters, songs, and 
stories” portraying the lives of 
women as socially conscious jani- 
tors, lust-ridden 16-year-olds, 
and even ancestors who tend the 
dead. The voices start tonight at 8 
p.m. in the Old Cambridge Bap- 
Continued on page 4 


Curios for the curious 


WGBH Educational Foundation and Paperback 





Interesting Stuff 


The pages of Stuff magazine are usually filled with, 
well, stuff; but the November issue has guts. Photogra- 
pher Jock Sturges is this month’s cover-story/interview 
subject. In case the FBI’s censorship raid of his San 
Francisco studio last year is not fresh in your mind, it 
was Sturges’s black-and-whites of nude families that 
caused the consternation. Two months ago, a grand 
jury finally decided not to indict Sturges. 

In a statement accompanying photographs of nude 
adolescents published in the magazine, Sturges offers 
his side of the story. “To have anybody characterize 
any aspect [of the work] as somehow obscene, pro- 
fane, or vile is bewildering to me. It’s less bewildering 
now, because I understand better who it is that’s as- 
signed themselves the task of being my enemy.” 


COPYRIGHT © 1991 BY THE BOSTON PHOENIX INC. REPRODUCTION WITHOUT PERMISSION, BY ANY METHOD WHATSOEVER, IS PROHIBITED. 


ty. “The [use of] light transcends the subject matter,” 
he says. But Birnbaum doesn’t deny that readers’ 
views will differ. “It’s my responsibility to care — 


we’re not trying to be some cutting edge, avant-garde’ 


publication where it would be ‘Fuck you if you don’t 
get it.’” 

Describing the FBI’s search-and-seizure maneuvers 
in Sturges’s studio as “Nazi-like,” Birnbaum adds that 
the people who oppose these photos often have their 
own agenda. Locally, “Christie’s — individually, not 
the chain — have asked Stuff to be pulled off the 
shelves,” he says. 

Sturges will be lecturing at Fitchburg State College 
on November 20 at 8 p.m. (call 508-345-2151) as 
part of the visiting-artist series. “He’ll show lots of 
slides and answer questions,” says Fitchburg’s director 
of student activities, Reb Rebillard, adding that Cali- 
fornia is considering a freedom-of-speech amendment 
because of the impact of Sturges’s work. 


Booksmith founder Marshall Smith recently opened “a 
multi-media education store” in the Chestnut Hill 
Mall. Called WGBH Learningsmith, the shop’ special- 
izes in children’s educational doodads. Yes, this is an- 
other retail theme store. But not every videotape, audio 
cassette, compact disc, interactive laser disc, comput- 
er-software program, activity kit, and instructional toy 
is for sale — some are for rent. The 5400-square-foot 
space also features a resource center designed to help 
people “discover the excitement and satisfaction of 
learning.” 

Children venturing into this “general store for the 
curious mind” will be able to learn Russian, analyze 
Stravinsky’s Sacre du printemps, or study zoology and 
jazz. Luckily the Learningsmith is divided into well-de- 
fined categories (i.e., “Tower of Babel,” “Socrates’ 
Sandbox,” “On Stage Tonight”), so that enquiring 
child-minds can cultivate the appropriate angst. 


— Qj 
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THURSDAY: Seems like Aerosmith are everywhere these 


days: at the Wang Center, on the charts with their new Pan- 


g 
ED 


dora’s Box set, at Boston Garden — where they were inducted 


into the Garden’s Hall of Fame last week — and now on The 
Simpsons, where a cartoon contingent of Tyler, Perry, Whitford, 
Kramer, and Hamilton rock Homer’s favorite watering hole, Moe’s. At 


8 p.m. on the Fox Network, Channel 25 in Boston. 


FLICKS IN iy FLASH COMPILED BY GARY SUSMAN 


BOSTON BOSTON BOSTON NY 
PHOENIX GLOBE HERALD TIMES 
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TEN FOR WEEK ENDING 11/7/91 


THE PEOPLE UNDER THE STAIRS 


PEOPLE 
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FRIDAY: singer/ac- 
tivist Judy Collins is 
not clowning around 
these days, and her 
crystal-clear vocals 
will bring this point 
home tonight at 8 
p.m. at Mechanics 
Hall in Worcester. 
Chances are she’ll do 


her very soulful rendi- 








tion of “Amazing Grace,” paralleling the title of her re- 
cent book by the same title. “It remains a hymn that 
transcends religion, culture, color, and geography,” she 
says. Tickets are $20 to $22.50; call (508) 752-0888. 


Continued from page 3 

tist Church on 1151 Mass Ave. 
Tickets are “$5 for single parents, 
$100 for lawyers, and $8 for most 
folks”; call 661-4026. 
SIGHTLESS. “Don’t touch” is 
most museums’ motto, but the 
DeCordova Museum is lending a 
hand to Boston Aid to the Blind 
by leading tactile tours through 
the Lincoln museum’s Sculpture 
Garden. Today sightless and visu- 
ally challenged visitors will literal- 
ly get a feel for contemporary art. 
Call the DeCordova for more in- 
formation about this and other 
Outreach programs at 259-0505. 


FRIDAY 22 


MUSIC. Formerly known as 
Jonatha and Jennifer, the Story 
bring their peerless vocal har- 
monies and pleasingly off-kilter 
narratives into Passim tonight 
through Sunday. Passim is at 47 
Palmer Street in Cambridge; call 
492-9653. 

Boston techno-rock specialists 
Think Tree have been picked up 
by Caroline records, so tonight 
the bough breaks at Nightstage; 
call 497-8200. 

VOICES. Round up a rabble for 
a rousing night of literature and 
listening at “Voices Louder Than 
Words,” a benefit for the home- 
less tonight at 6 p.m. in Sanders 


NEW 
TIME 


Theatre. Writers Gish Jen, Connie 
Porter, and Robert B. Parker will 
introduce headliners Jamaica 
Kincaid, Stephen King, and John 
Edgar Wideman. Homeless ac- 
tivist and author Jonathan Kozol 
hosts the event, which is jointly 
sponsored by booksellers in 
Boston and Cambridge, the New 
England Booksellers Association, 
Harvard University, the Boston 
Review, and the Boston Phoenix. 
Admission to the reading is $10, 
$50 reading and reception; call 
496-2222 and show your sup- 
port. 

BETTE DAVIS. Costumes from 
Bette Davis’s best films have been 
flown in from Hollywood for the 
Hospice at Mission Hill benefit 
gala at the Ritz-Carlton tonight at 
8. Davis look-alikes will sashay 
through an authentic-looking 
movie set to give the full “Holly- 
wood extravaganza” feeling. The 
bash includes the White Heat 
Swing Orchestra, a champagne 
reception, and a dessert buffet. 
WCVB-TV’s Frank Avruch hosts 
this great entertainment. Ticket 
prices are offered at four giving 
levels: friends at $100; patrons at 
$250; sponsors at $500; and 
benefactors at $1000. Call 894- 
1100. 


(Michael Bloom, Carolyn Clay, 
Jon Garelick, Peter Keough, Lloyd 
Schwartz, and Charles Taylor 
pitched in this week.) 
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Stardom Stickney’s way 


ow do you fix your mouth to say that?” 
— that’s comedian Phyllis Yvonne 
Stickney’s way of enlightening the black 
female casting director who said she was 
“too black” to play the role later handed to Robin 
Givens in A Rage in Harlem. And, like all the charac- 


Known as the Queen of 

the Apollo, Phyllis Yvonne 

Stickney is the only fe- 

male comic to have won 

over the hard-to-please 

(read: ruthless) crowd 

during Amateur Night at the famed New 

York theater. And she has a lengthy list of 

film and TV credits: the movies Jungle 

Fever, New Jack City, and Streets of Fire, 

and on television as a guest on The Cosby 

Show and A Different World, in Oprah 

Winfrey’s TV movie The Women of Brew- 

ster Place, and as a regular in New Atti- 
tudes. 

“New Attitudes was on the shelf for two 
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MARK YOUR CALENDAR 

for the 10th-anniversary per- 
formance of “The Festival of 

Light and Song” (check out this fab pho- 
to) at BU’s Tsai Performance Center. 
Opening December 12, the event 
promises to be a joyous romp of a per- 
formance showcasing sounds, dramas, 
ceremonies, and rites from around the 
globe. And Bulgarian vocal superstar 
Tatiana Srbinska will add her firepower 


to this year’s decade-capping festival. 


e ARTrages ON!, Mobius’s third an- 


nual “non-stop” art extravaganza and 
benefit party, promises to be a HuM- 
DInGER. “Ready yourself for a mael- 
strom of music, malt, and melee!” is the 
battle cry of the November 23 event. 
More than 30 artists will choose their 
weapons and get down to some heavy 
artistic experimentation. This is going 
to be a night of artful abandon; call 


542-7416. 


@ MERCEDES McCAMBRIDGE and 
Brooke Adams star in Neil Simon’s 1991 
Pulitzer prize-winning play Lost in 
Yonkers, which opens next month for a 
four-week run. You can catch this hit 
Broadway play chronicling the life of 
two young brothers growing up in 
Yonkers in ’42 at the Shubert Theatre, 
starting December 3; call (800) 233- 
3123 for tickets. 


and redefining ‘black’ and 
‘blackness,’ ” she says of 
her mostly improv act. “All 
the characters don’t always 
come out the same because 
the audience is different, 
and that determines how | 
am.” 

You can experience “the 
power of the booty” and 
other Stickney comic hits 
next Friday night at 8 p.m. 
The show will be hosted by 
WILD DJ Pebbles, and the 
line-up will include come- 
dian Carl Yarde, rapper 











Lisa Lee, and the Bosstown 
Boiz. There will also be a 
pre-show reception benefitting the Crispus Attucks Chil- 
dren’s Center. Tickets are $12.50 to $17.50, or $30 to 
$50 including the benefit; call 282-8000. 


years because it was too black — and then visits Boston. 

In Living Color came along. We could have 

been the first to break that ground,” Stickney laments. 
Breaking ground is her bailiwick. Live and in Choco- 

late evolved from a theatrical piece Stickney put to- 

gether called Big Mana and Dem. “I’m reconstructing 


ters who will come to life in her one-woman show Live 
and in Chocolate, at the Strand Theatre in Dorchester 
next Friday, Stickney tells it like it is without telling 
anyone where to shove it. “I can hang with the boys,“ 
she says. “I started doing my work performing in the 


streets and then at the Apollo.” — Qj 
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Martin Scorsese turns Cape 


by Peter Keough 


CAPE FEAR. Directed by Martin 
Scorsese. Written by Wesley Strick based 
on a screenplay by James R. Webb and 
The Executioners, a novel by John D. 
MacDonald. With Robert De Niro, Nick 
Nolte, Jessica Lange, Joe Don Baker, 
Robert Mitchum, Juliette Lewis, and 
Gregory Peck. A Universal Pictures re- 
lease. At the Paris, the Harvard Square, 
and the Circle and in the suburbs. 


t his best, Martin Scorsese 
almost makes you forget 
that he’s the greatest film- 
maker around — the 
truths his films disclose 
nearly overwhelm the brilliance with which 
they’re rendered. In Mean Streets, Taxi 
Driver, Raging Bull, and GoodFellas, the 
exhilarating discomfort of what’s on the 
screen rarely lifts, and then only to allow a 
glimpse into the workings of genius. 

In Cape Fear — ostensibly Scorsese’s 
maiden voyage into big-budget moviemak- 
ing — the opposite is the case. Every shot 
reminds you that a consummate artist is 
having a great time remaking a kinky mi- 
nor classic. It’s a carnival of winking allu- 
sions, campy hyperbole, and shameless 
Freudian symbolism, a barrage of dizzying 
angles, lacerating editing, skewed wide- 
screen compositions, and swooping camera 
movements that hit the eye like a left hook 
from Jake LaMotta. An outrageous, vastly 
entertaining tour de force of technique, it 
veils beneath its gaudy surface something 
ominous, urgent, and ugly. Although it be- 
trays its vision with a tawdry climax, Cape 





Fear into a tour de force 











Fear remains the year’s most unrelenting 
exorcism of the American family. 

Scorsese begins by making specific and 
intimate everything that was vague in J. 
Lee Fhompson’s 1962 original. In that 
film, Gregory Peck’s smalltown lawyer, 
Sam Bowden, is a chance witness whose 
testimony puts away Robert Mitchum’s 
Max Cady for the brutal rape of a 16-year- 
old girl. Cady returns after 14 years of 
prison to exact a subtle revenge. 

In Scorsese’s version, Nick Nolte plays 
a Bowden whose innocence is compro- 
mised from the beginning. He had been 
Cady’s defense attorney and had buried 
evidence of the victim’s “sexual promiscu- 
ity” that might have acquitted him. “If you 
had seen what he had done to her... ,” 
Sam mutters to his law partner in explain- 
ing his action, and he seems just a decent 
guy victimized for heeding his better na- 
ture. But as Max’s (and Scorsese’s) dia- 
bolical machinations make clear, Sam is 
not only guilty of betraying his client, he’s 
also guilty of his client’s crimes. 

His face pinched and frozen, Nolte’s 
Sam is a study in repression and 
hypocrisy. Whatever idealism he had 14 
years ago has dissolved into lucrative work 
for S&L defendants, and his home life is 
torn by the pubescent disdain of his 15- 
year-old daughter, Danielle (Juliette 
Lewis), and the bitterness of his wife, 
Leigh (Jessica Lange), at what she calls his 
“insipid lies and sophomoric infidelities.” 
Even the family dog doesn’t obey him; list- 
less and doomed, the pooch is a fit em- 
blem of Sam’s hangdog impotence. 

When Max Cady enters, a silhouette 
crossing a scene from Problem Child that 
the Cadys are watching, his hooting, Ru- 


The odd couple 


Spielberg and Scorsese: a 
marriage made in heaven or hell? 


EW YORK — With 
Cape Fear, Martin 
Scorsese again follows a 
critical hit by plunging 
into uncharted, and 
very expensive, waters. Fifteen years ago, 
he left the accolades of Taxi Driver to 
collide with the disastrous musical New 
York, New York; it nearly ended his ca- 
reer. Now he’s following last year’s 
GoodFellas with something he swore 
he’d never do — a remake. And as if 
that weren’t enough, he’s working for a 
producer — Steven Spielberg — who is 
as close to him in sensibility as Travis 
Bickle is to E.T. 

Will Scorsese sell out his vision and 
churn out a formulaic blockbuster, or re- 
main true to his artistic integrity and 
make a quirkily brilliant bomb? Or will 
he pull off something that he’s been try- 
ing to achieve throughout his career — a 
mainstream hit that’s also a challenging 
work of art? 

“That’s the ‘A’ word,” says Scorsese. 
“I don’t want to scare people away who 
might think it’s an art movie. This film is 
entertainment.” 

Scorsese’s notion of entertainment, 
however, differs from that of the average 
studio executive. J. Lee Thompson’s 1962 








noir Cape Fear is a Scorsese kind of 
movie: dark, uncompromising, and twist- 
ed, a parable of primal good versus evil, 
but with a disturbingly ambiguous moral. 
Not ambiguous enough, however. 
“The old Cape Fear presented our society 
in an innocent way — good guy, bad guy 
— no gray areas at all. It was right before 
Vietnam, right before the ’70s and Nixon, 
the ’80s and all this. There’s a lot that’s 
happened since that film was made. But 
that’s the kind of picture I like to make. A 
mainstream project based on a genre that 
I adore from the golden age of Holly- 
wood. It’s sometimes easier to make the 
other films than to make this kind. Espe- 
cially with the elements that are involved.” 

One of those elements was Spielberg. 
Not known for his feel for the dark re- 
gions of the psyche, he would seem likely 
to restrain Scorsese’s tendencies. Not so, 
insisted Scorsese. “The way the script 
was, I didn’t like the family. Steve said, 
‘Well, look, is the family going to live at 
the end or what?’ I said, “Yes! Otherwise 
there’s no point to it.’ He said, ‘Then 
you can do anything you want.’ ” 

The first thing Scorsese did was to up- 
date the image of the hero. One of the 
major differences between 1962 and 
1991 is that lawyers are no longer the 
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ROBERT DE NIRO’s Max is a pumped-up psycho who mixes his 


Scriptural knowledge with snippets of Nietzsche. 


pert Pupkin laughter and noxious, zucchi- 
ni-sized cigar seem a rebuke to Sam’s 
complacency even before Sam learns who 
the creep is. As played by Robert De Niro, 
Max is a pumped-up psycho tattoo’d with 
Bible quotes, an autodidact who mixes his 
Scriptural knowledge with snippets of 
Nietzsche, plus a seductive malevolence 
whose strength and savagery are matched 
by his uncanny insight into his victims’ 
psyche. He’s different from the other 
Scorsese louts — Travis Bickle, LaMotta, 
Pupkin — in that he’s aware of his boor- 
ishness and has a capacity for calculation 
and irony. Unlike those other losers, who 
make us uncomfortable because we feel 
the embarrassment they themselves are in- 
capable of, Max makes us squirm because 
he’s aware of the embarrassing and outra- 
geous things we are all capable of — and 
he does them. 

After 14 years of studying the law and 
one particular lawyer, he’s got a good fix 
on Sam Bowden, and he sets about acting 


good guys. In this version of the story, 
Sam Bowden is adulterous and material- 
istic, his wife is bitter and discontented, 
his daughter is rebellious and addled by 
hormones. Cady preys on a family al- 
ready tormented by its own demons. 

He first targets the women. In one 
eerie scene, Sam’s wife, Leigh, wakes up 
in the middle of the night to spot Cady 
perched on their wall. Leigh feels terror 
and . . . something else. Later, Cady cor- 
ners Sam’s daughter, Danielle, in the 
school theater and seduces her into. . . 
sucking his thumb. 





AN ART MOVIE? Scorsese: 
“This film is entertainment.” 


“In the original the kid runs away and 
she’s saved,” Scorsese says. “It’s a very 
nice thriller aspect in the old traditional 
way. When I talked about it with Steve, I 
said you might have something so scary 
it almost seduces her. The traditional Sa- 


out Sam’s repressed inner nature. When 
Sam stands up a clerk from his office, 
Max fills in, picking her up in a bar; the 
sequence reprises the excruciating tension 
of Joe Pesci’s “You think I’m funny?” rou- 
tine in GoodFellas as it switches from 
menacing comedy to operatic violence. 
Then Max strikes closer to home: hanging 
upside down like a bat, he calls Danielle 
on the phone and seduces her with racy 
lies and Aretha Franklin. The camera rolls, 
turning Max’s inverted image right side 
up, the first of many reversals to come. 

By the end, the camera will be doing 
somersaults toward a predictable, if outra- 
geous conclusion. Max and Scorsese 
abandon their schemes about the same 
time that Sam gives up on the legal sys- 
tem, and the film becomes standard vigi- 
lante fare. Cape Fear is Scorsese entering 
the mainstream full sail — but with phallic 
flares ejaculating scalding foam, and flam- 
ing lighter fluid jetting from vaginas, it’s 
still a trip that’s subversively his own. QO 






tan in the Bible is the great confuser, the 
one who uses truth to tell a lie. So he 
knows a little bit of truth about each of 
these people and gets his way in.” 

Such exact and excruciating observa- 
tion of the human soul has always been 
Scorsese’s trademark. In ‘Cape Fear,’ 
however, he abandons such subtlety near 
the end for a relentless climax that could 
pass for Nightmare on Elm Street, Part 
VI. Scorsese insists that his reasons for 
this sequence were not strictly box office. 

“We’re trying to make a transition 
from a psychologically realistic film to a 
movie landscape where the main charac- 
ters battle out a movieland apocalyptic 
vision. Max takes on all the guilts, all the 
things we feel bad about, all the trans- 
gressions we’ve made, the things that 
will always be with us.” 

In that case, shouldn’t the final con- 
flict be between Max and his victims, the 
women? At one point it seems that Leigh 
and Danielle might overcome Cady on 
their own. It would have been an intri- 
guing change for Scorsese, whose films, 
with few exceptions, focus on the male 
characters. 

“I think the key factor is Max against 
Sam,” Scorsese insists. “Ultimately 
they’ve got to battle it out themselves. In 
this film, for scheduling reasons, I did 
something I normally don’t do, that is, 
have a writer on the set. Normally I don’t 
start shooting a film when the script is 
not finished. We had to keep working on 
characters, to make them all people 
caught up in this moral dilemma. But the 
bottom line had to be between Max and 
Sam, though we tried to keep the women 
as fleshed out and equal as possible. 

“In my other films, they’re usually . . . 
well, that’s a whole other story.” 

— PK 
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Auteur? Auteur? 


The Brattle’s Scorsese retro 
confirms a major director 


by Gregory Flaxman 


“MARTIN SCORSESE RETROSPEC- 
TIVE.” At the Brattle Theatre, Sundays 
through December 22. 


artin Scorsese seems to 
be courting paradox 
when he claims that he’s 
part of the Hollywood 
tradition. He is, after all, 
America’s most innovative major filmmak- 
er. But Scorsese has never taken on the 
mantle of auteur that was, in the latter part 
of his career, the bane of Alfred Hitchcock 
and now appears to be the onus of Woody 
Allen. Perhaps it’s a guarded innocence, but 
the director still wants to think of films: as 
just movies, and he goes about making 
them with the same precision and honesty. 
He’s struck a neat balance between art and 
entertainment — no easy trick. 

The Scorsese retrospective that will be 
starting at the Brattle Sunday offers ample 
evidence of a luminous and mercurial ca- 
reer. The look back begins with an award- 
winning short film from 1967, The Big 
Shave (screens November 17), which 
Scorsese claimed was a commentary on 
the Vietnam War. Also of interest are two 
obscure quasi-documentaries, I[tal- 
ianAmerican (1974), featuring the direc- 
tor’s parents (and a recipe for spaghetti 
sauce), and American Boy (1978), a con- 
versation with Steven Prince, in which this 
wide-lapelled child of the ’70s discusses 
drug addiction and reviving an OD victim 
with a syringe full of adrenaline. 

In subsequent years, the director’s range 
and ambition have grown exponentially. 
There have been dramas, black comedies, a 
musical, a concert film — The Last Waltz 
(1978; screens December 8); now there’s 
Cape Fear, a remake of the 1961 thriller. 
His oeuvre doesn’t yield patterns easily: 
time and again, after excursions to the cusp 
of filmmaking, he has ventured back to 
more commercial material like the disarm- 
ing Alice Doesn’t Live Here Anymore (1974; 
screens December 22), which spawned a 
sit-com; the nearly sexploitative Boxcar 
Bertha (1972; screens December 22), and 
GoodFellas (1990; screens November 17). 

In an industry whose litmus test is the 
almighty dollar, Scorsese has never made 
concessions. Rather, he has used the Hol- 
lywood backdrop to fine-tune America’s 
cast of characters. His films articulate de- 
tail, crackle with his deft touch and small 
flourishes; they flow like quicksilver. 

Perhaps the archetypal Scorsese film, 





Mean Streets (1973; screens November 
24) was the director’s first major release 
and the first to express the stark contrast 
and curious similarity between conscience 
and narcissism that is a Scorsese mainstay. 
Living in Little Italy, small-time hood 
Charlie (Harvey Keitel) is torn between 
the pull of the Mafia and his own devout 
Catholicism. Whether it’s the latticework 
of loyalties or some unconscious need to 
play savior, Charlie finds himself trying to 
deliver the defiantly stupid Johnny Boy 
(Robert De Niro in his first major role) 
from debts. Johnny, for his part, is cock- 
sure to the point of solipsism; he even re- 
treats to a tenement rooftop with a pistol 
to take potshots at pedestrians. 

Yet the two men need each other as foils 
and friends, and both show traces of the 
masochism that pervades many of Scor- 
sese’s characters. In the scope of the per- 
sonalities, the director maintains that the 
extremes recoil to a point of mutual habi- 
tation: how different are saint and sinner? 

With Taxi Driver (1975; screens De- 
cember 1), Scorsese and writer Paul 
Schrader actually synthesized both entities 
into John Hinckley prototype Travis Bickle 
(again Robert De Niro). The lonely Viet- 
nam vet carries around a more volatile 
martyr complex than does Charlie; it’s an 
inarticulable need to “do something” that, 
like Johnny’s urges, takes a violent form. 
Beset by insomnia and headaches, Travis 
becomes a cabbie, driving “anytime, any- 
where,” picking up New York’s filth while 
his own hatred and bigotry fester. 

Where Scorsese used a jittery camera to 
establish Charlie’s frenetic mean streets, 
he and cinematographer Michael Chap- 
man devised an entirely different, inge- 
nious style for Taxi Driver. Like the wipers 
that swathe across the cab’s windshield, 
the film creates a rhythmic, almost hypnot- 
ic aura; rarely has slow motion been used 
more effectively. With Bernard Herr- 
mann’s eerie jazz score turning over time 
and again, Scorsese gives us flashes of 
Travis, intercut with his own narration. 

What’s amazing is that the film retains 
its fluidity in the face of Travis’s bizarre 
sublimation; the psychopathic rituals wash 
over you. You accept it when Travis talks 
to himself in the mirror (he is his own 
worst enemy) or holds his hand over an 
oven flame (an act that also obsessed 
Charlie in Mean Streets). When the climax 
does arrive — it has the feel of sexual re- 
lease — the effect is shocking. Because 
the gore was so disturbing, Scorsese actu- 
ally had to tint the film’s penultimate scene 
to avoid an X rating. 
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THE KING OF COMEDY: De Niro’s Rupert Pupkin is Travis Bickle’s annoying flip side. 
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RAGING BULL: in Robert De Niro’s Jake LaMotta, you discern a man 














who brutally configures everyone around him to his irrational impulses. 


Perhaps Taxi Driver’s most apt compan- 
ion piece, Scorsese’s quirky, largely un- 
derrated King of Comedy (1982; screens 
December 15) was panned by critics when 
it came out. Rupert Pupkin (Robert De 
Niro), the film’s floundering, tactless neb- 
bish, is Travis’s annoying flip side: obses- 
sive, yes, but so sycophantic, poorly 
dressed, and unaggressively aggravating 
that when he does something remotely vio- 
lent, you might actually begin to like him. 

Rupert yearns for fame as a comic (the 
scene where Scorsese tracks back to reveal 
him telling jokes to a cardboard audience is 
sheer genius), and to this end he pursues the 
Carson-like don of late night TV, Jerry 
Langford (Jerry Lewis). But Rupert’s 
needling and persistence become a kind of 
masochism. On the surface he can’t take a 
hint, but it’s hard to believe that he doesn’t 
come to understand what a worm he is. 
Maybe that’s why he and whacked-out prep- 
pie Masha (Sandra Bernhard in her best 
role) abduct Jerry: Rupert will fail — not as 
a comic, but as a person — without some 
drastic endeavor. Whereas Travis’s salvation 
mars Taxi Driver — it’s as if violence had 
purged the cabbie — Rupert’s success be- 
comes the film’s wonderful irony, especially 
if you find him as unfunny as I do. 

Equally abrasive is the Jimmy Doyle 
(Robert De Niro) of New York, New York 
(1977; screens December 8); he appears, 
at times, the villain of Scorsese’s musical. 
The film has been dismissed, and even its 





uncut re-release won’t do much for you if 
you can’t see past Doyle’s narcissism. In 
his tug-of-war relationship with singer 
Francine Evans (never has Liza Minnelli 
been less irksome on the screen), it’s easy 
see him as the bad guy: he demands too 
much, gets jealous when her solo career 
takes off, treats her as an appendage. His 
struggles echo Nick Nolte’s forever subli- 
mating artist in New York Stories (as a 
musician, Doyle can get along only with 
characters who speak rhythmically). 

Scorsese’s most stylized film, New York, 
New York never fails to intrigue. The dia- 
logue is cadenced but empty; the charac- 
ters are without pasts; the sets are entirely 
fabricated (clearly this film set the prece- 
dent for The King af Comedy’s visual arti- 
fice). And the director subverts musical 
clichés by casting one unlikable lead and 
another who’s the living reminder of par- 
ents who practically invented the genre. 

The logical extension of Doyle is savage 
boxer Jake LaMotta, the subject of Raging 
Bull (1980; screens December 15). In 
Robert De Niro’s portrayal of the sadistic 
middleweight, you discern a man who bru- 
tally configures everyone around him to 
his irrational impulses, who cannot quite 
siphon all his fury into the ring and takes 
what’s left out on those same people. At 
the slightest provocation — an under- 
cooked steak, for example — LaMotta ex- 
plodes. He beats his wife (Cathy Moriarty) 
and literally demolishes a boxer whom his 
wife thought was “good-looking.” In the 
film’s intense second scene, LaMotta de- 
mands that his brother (Joe Pesci) pummel 
him in the face until he bleeds; then he 
smiles — an act that epitomizes the box- 
er’s machismo and masochism. 

Scorsese began filming Raging Bull in col- 
or but found the red boxing gloves jarring 
and opted for black and white. The result is 
stunning. Even the opening credits, with 
LaMotta shadow-boxing in slow motion, 
take on a lyrical quality; Scorsese undoubt- 
edly glimpses something graceful and un- 
daunted in LaMotta. But as the film pro- 
gresses and the boxer goes from contender 
to bum (in what is now film legend, De Niro 
gained some 70 pounds for the role), the 
black and white ceases to be gritty and be- 
comes merely oppressive. Your final impres- 
sion of LaMotta is that of a doomed man. 

Reportedly, after director Robert Altman 
saw Raging Bull, he left the theater de- 
spondent: he said he could never make a 
movie as good. If that reaction is any indi- 
cation, the body of Martin Scorsese’s 
work may be downright intimidating to 
filmmakers. But to film lovers, it repre- 
sents a chance to sample the variety and 
depth of an extraordinary director. These 
are, above all, invigorating movies, filled 
with imagination and truth. From his first 
full-length feature, Who’s Knocking at My 
Door? (1969; screens November 24), to 
the zany After Hours (1985; screens De- 
cember 1), Scorsese informs his work with 
an uncanny understanding of character 
and a craftsmanship that set the standard 
for American film. QO 
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With Korczak, Wajda avoids 
the banality of good 


by Gary Susman 


KORCZAK. Directed by Andrzej Wajda. 
Written by Agnieszka Holland. With 
Wojtek Pszoniak, Ewa Dalkoska, and Pi- 
otr Kozlowski. A New Yorker Films re- 
lease. At the Coolidge Corner. 


n dramas from Richard III to The 

Silence of the Lambs, evil is a lot 

more fascinating, charismatic, and 

fun to watch than good. As Polish 

film director Andrzej Wajda has 
said, “Evil has so many faces. It is so excit- 
ingly rich and inventive. Good is defense- 
less, naive, dull.” 

So Wajda had his work cut out for him 
when he set out to make Korczak, a film 
about a real-life, contemporary secular 
saint. Janusz Korczak was known as the 
King of Children — a pioneering pediatri- 
cian, children’s author, medical instructor, 
radio personality, and Warsaw orphanage 
director — who protected 200 of his 
charges from Nazi terror in the Warsaw 
Ghetto and all the way to Treblinka, where 
he died with them. 

Wajda (Man of Marble, Ashes and Dia- 
monds) may not be the most felicitous 
choice to direct a film that means to make 
a saint’s spotless life exciting. As Poland’s 
leading director during the long reign of 
the Communists, an artist known for 
sneaking anti-Communist messages in be- 
tween the lines, Wajda is a filmmaker of 
subtlety and understatement. Also ill-suit- 
ed is Korczak’s screenwriter, Agnieszka 


| Holland, who wrote and directed the re- 


cent hit Europa Europa, another real-life 

Holocaust story, but one transformed into 

a black comedy without a moral center. 
And indeed, the work of Wajda and 


| Holland in Korczak is more earnest and 
| artful than fierce or stinging, but the per- 
| formance of Wojtek Pszoniak (who played 


Robespierre in Wajda’s Danton) goes a 


| long way toward keeping the film from be- 


ing “defenseless, naive, dull.” In fact, 


| Pszoniak’s Korczak is never defenseless, 
and only sometimes naive and dull. 


One way to avoid the nobility/boredom 
trap is to have your hero deny his nobility. 
Korczak’s opening lines are “He who says 


| that he sacrifices himself for somebody 
| else is a liar. This man likes to play cards, 








that man likes women, another never 
misses a horse race. I like children.” Pszo- 


| niak delivers this speech with a feistiness 


that carries him through the rest of the 


picture. Much later, when he’s reduced to 
begging from the ghetto black-marketeers 
for money and supplies for his orphans, he 
justifies himself by remarking, “I have no 
dignity. I have 200 children.” When he’s 
interceding with adults on his children’s 
behalf, he’s resourceful, tireless, agile, an- 
gry, insistent. The saint as noodge, he’s 
pleasantly annoying but not boring. 

His manner changes to tender nurturing 
when he’s with the kids. He’s quiet and elo- 
quent when he’s teaching them, joking with 
them, comforting and reassuring them, 
counseling them, and even cleaning up after 
them. As he grows to realize that his chil- 
dren will not live long enough for him to 
guide them into adulthood, he tries to guide 
them away from fear, toward a “decent, 
dignified death.” He turns down several op- 
portunities to escape beeause he won’t 
abandon the children, even though it ulti- 
mately means escorting them to Treblinka. 

The warm scenes of Korczak among the 
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The controversy 


In France, they ask, where’s 
the Polish anti-Semitism? 


stern — who had been an assistant to Andrzej Wajda on 

the renowned World War II drama Kanal — made a 
haunting 15-minute film entitled “Ambulance.” Without re- 
course to dialogue, the black and white short told the story of a 
group of children under the care of an older man. 

Nazi soldiers place them in a van whose Red Cross insignia 
masks the fact that it is a mobile gas chamber. The teacher fig- 
ure does not lead them in revolt, but he does defy the Nazi at- 
tempt at dehumanization: by comforting the children, he en- 
acts a resistance of the spirit that renders his own death a hu- 


i: 1962, a Polish-Jewish director named Janusz Morgen- 


Many viewers recognized the allusion to Janusz Korczak, the 
Polish-Jewish pediatrician, educator, and writer. But an identi- 
fiably Jewish hero was hardly welcome on Polish screens in the 
1960s — especially later in the decade — and Morgenstern 
could return to this material only a quarter of a century later, 
as one of the producers of Wajda’s Korczak. 

Forty-nine years ago, Dr. Janusz Korczak boarded a Nazi 
train bound for Treblinka. Although there was a last-minute re- 
prieve from the Germans, he chose to accompany the 200 chil- 
dren of his orphanage to the death camp. Refusing personal 
survival in order to sustain his children to the end, Korczak be- 
came a martyr who would be claimed by Poles and Jews alike. 

It is no surprise, therefore, that Wajda’s film is a collabora- 


IN THE GHETTO: when Korczak is interceding with adults on his children’s behalf, he’s resourceful, tireless, agile, angry, insistent. 


Save the child 


orphans are a welcome relief from the de- 
piction of the constant terror of life in the 
ghetto, but the Korczak in those scenes is 
less interesting than the Korczak who ca- 
joles and cadges among the adults. The 
two meet in one striking scene near the 
beginning, when Korczak X-rays a child in 
a darkened auditorium full of medical stu- 
dents, so that all they can see is his rib 
cage and tiny, beating heart. The doctor 
tells them, “Remember always what a 
child’s frightened heart looks like.” 

Sometimes, as in this scene, Wajda’s 
subtlety is effective. His visuals don’t call 
attention to themselves, but they speak vol- 
umes. It may take a couple of glances to 
realize that the children are playing hop- 
scotch in the ghetto streets among naked 
corpses. Cinematographer Robby Miiller 
has shot the whole movie in delicate black 
and white, which mixes seamlessly with the 
occasional inserted newsreel footage. 

In other respects, the film passes over 
too much. The final sequence, which has 
caused an uproar among many Western 
European viewers, shows a fantasy of a 
Treblinka-bound cattle car magically de- 
taching from the train and releasing Kor- 
czak and his charges, who go bounding 
into a sunlit meadow. Critics like Shoah 
director Claude Lanzmann have accused 
Wajda of denying historical reality. 

Actually, it’s a relief that the film ends 
with Korczak passing into legend with an 
uplifting moment of wish fulfillment, 
rather than with the sad march through 
the ghetto to the railyard, or later at the 
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tion of three countries — Poland, Germany, and France — 
and artists who are both gentile and Jewish. What is surprising 
is the controversy generated by Korczak in France after its pre- 
miere at last year’s Cannes Film Festival. 

What bothered some French viewers is that larger issues, 
from Polish anti-Semitism to physical resistance in the ghetto, 
are absent from the film. Leading the attack was Claude Lanz- 
mann, the director of Shoah, who pointedly suggested that 
Poland should keep the film to itself. 

Survivors of the Warsaw Ghetto, however, wrote to such 
newspapers as Le Monde in support of the film; and Jewish 
thinkers like Alain Finkielkraut defended not only Korczak but 
the right of non-Jewish filmmakers to make movies about the 
Holocaust. Writing in Télérama, Finkielkraut explained, “One 
should not demand of the film more than it could give, or look 
for what one wants to see. It’s true that we'd like for Wajda’s 
film to have treated Polish anti-Semitism during the war. But it 
is consecrated to one man, Korczak, who carried within him 
— in a way that irritated both sides — Polish and Jewish des- 
tiny. He considered himself.as much a Pole as a Jew.” 

The most thought-provoking reaction to Korczak was pro- 
vided by intellectual-at-large Tzvetan Todorov in Lettre Inter- 
nationale. Todorov was familiar enough with the details of 
Korczak’s biography to recall how the doctor “shocked numer- 
ous friends in Palestine by first taking on the Arab children; he 
refused to the end to preach hate: the last page of his Ghetto 
Diary talked about the humanity of the German soldiers posi- 
tioned under his window .. .” 

And though Wajda was deeply distressed by the controver- 
sy in France, he felt vindicated after Korczak was presented 
in Israel. There, he says, not only has the film been praised, 
it’s been deemed mandatory viewing for students throughout 


the country. 
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gas chambers, but Lanzmann’s point is 
well taken in light of the way Korczak 
plays down Polish pre-war anti-Semitism 
and later complicity in acts of Nazi perse- 
cution against Jews. The movie does ex- 
plain at the beginning that Korczak 
(whose real name was Henryk Goldszmit) 
had to hide his Jewish identity in order to 
publish his books and host his radio show, 
and that his program was cancelled any- 
way in 1936 because he was Jewish, but it 
is not made clear that anti-Semitism was 
official Polish policy in those years. For 
the rest of the movie, there are few Polish 
characters at all, just Germans and Jews. 

Still, Korczak is the first Polish film in 
20 years with any Jewish content, and 
even the film’s very mild indictment of 
Polish anti-Semitism may have been 
enough to alienate Polish audiences, who 
stayed away. Perhaps the subtle irony be- 
hind Korczak’s naive expectation, an- 
nounced when the Nazis invade Poland, 
that “never again will a Pole persecute his 
brother because he is a Jew” hits too 
close to home for contemporary Poles, 
who are resentful that the world still per- 
ceives Poland as anti-Semitic (not with- 
out justification). 

Wajda, now 65 and a Polish senator, has 
said Korczak will be his last film. That’s a 
shame, not only because he’s a great direc- 
tor, but because he might have left a more 
emotionally compelling swan song. In de- 
picting a man who assuaged fear without 
denying it, Korczak does the same thing. 
That’s nice, but not very stirring. Q 


— Annette Insdorf 
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YOUTH EXPLOITATION: Young Soul Rebels’ racial and sexual 
politics are up to date — it’s as reactionary as it is hip. 


YOUNG SOUL REBELS 

Set in East London during 1977’s 
Queen’s Jubilee, Young Soul Rebels fol- 
lows the time-honored tradition of youth 
exploitation films — it’s as reactionary as 
it is hip. The film’s racial and sexual poli- 
tics are up to date, what with one of 
our two black soul brothers being gay. 
And director Isaac Julien never misses 
a chance to link the fascistic presence 
of the National Front with the class-bound 
prejudice of the British establishment. 

But the cockamamie storyline, except 
for the “mystery” subplot about a sicko 
who kills gays, could have been lifted out 
of a Judy Garland/Mickey Rooney salute 
to clean living, puppy love, and the capital- 
ist ethos. Our cute adolescent heroes play 
War’s greatest hits on their pirate-radio 
station, but their careers as cool DJs 
flounder over issues.of sex (the sort-of- 
straight-guy gets a girlfriend and his hurt 
friend hitches up with a punk) and success 
(one wants to make it in the big time, the 
other wants to stay small). It all turns out 
all right in the end when the murderer, 
who for some unexplained reason wants to 
frame our favorite soul rebels for his 
crimes, is torched by his own Molotov 
cocktail at a punk-rock concert. 

Free clue for whodunnit types 
— suspect the white nebbish 
who froths around the eyeballs 
when he sees a black guy in the 
shower. Opening Wednesday, 
November 20, at the Nick- 
elodeon. 

— Bill Marx 


TWENTY-ONE 


Some people should never say 
fuck on-screen. Julie Andrews 
for one, Jacqueline Bisset for 
another. Hearing it come out of 
those proper demeanors just 
makes you aware how uncom- 
fortable they must be. 

As Katie, the hot-to-trot up- 
per-class twinkie of Twenty- 
One, Patsy Kensit talks straight 
to the camera about her sex life, 
wears a diaphanous white lace 
dress to a society wedding, nat- 
ters on about her various men 


chalant while explaining that all she wants 
is a good straightforward fuck. But apart 
from those bee-stung lips, Kensit has that 
quintessentially British reserve that con- 
veys a belief in the impropriety of perspir- 
ing in public, let alone talking about get- 
ting laid while perched on the loo. She’s 
the cucumber sandwich of sex symbols — 
“= and crisp and with the crust cut 
off. 

What makes Don Boyd’s Twenty-One 
so deadly isn’t just Kensit’s reticence, or 
Katie’s lousy taste in men — the one she 
loves (Rufus Sewell) is a conniving, whin- 
ing junkie, the rich, married one she sleeps 
with (Patrick Ryecart) is a poisonous 
swine. It’s that for her, sex seems to exist 
on the same level as getting a manicure 
or picking up the groceries, a chore 
she conscientiously jots down in her Filo- 
fax. That she’s fickle and manipulative 
and catty is less objectionable than that 
she doesn’t seem to enjoy any of her 
flings. 

You’d think at least that the heroine of a 
tale about a horny young thing on the 
make would be entertainingly tarty or 
sassy, but it’s never clear what effect, if 
any, Katie’s misadventures are meant to 
have on her character, and almost two 
hours of sex separated from pleasure gets 
to be lethal. By the time she’s evaluating 
methods of suicide, saying that pills would 
be quicker but drowning would allow her a 
flash of memory “like seeing a movie of 
my life,” you want to yell, “Oh, take the 
pills!” At the Copley Place. 

— Charles Taylor 





while sitting on the toilet, and LOUSY TASTE IN MEN: Patsy Kensit 
tries desperately to look non- with Patrick Ryecart, on his wedding day. 
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Science fair 


Everett Dance Theatre takes 
to the skies for Flight 


by Bronwyn Mills 


kay, all you science nerds 

and movement mavens — 

there’s a theater big 

enough to accommodate 

both of you. Next week- 
end, Rhode Island—based mavericks the Ev- 
erett Dance Theatre will stage the Boston 
premiere of Flight, a madcap work that ex- 
plores aerodynamic inverition, the Wright 
Brothers, and the history of aviation. Fit for 
the whole family, the work encompasses the 
physics of flight, the epistemology of cre- 
ative thought, dance, improvisation, Glenn 
Miller swing, pole vaulting, a tribute to 
Amelia Earhart — things you could hardly 
imagine squeezing into the same conversa- 
tion, let alone onto the same stage. 

Science and art? Ever since the Second 
Law of Thermodynamics was articulated 
by Lord Kelvin, artists and scientists have 
been having “communication problems.” 
Nearly a generation ago, poet Kenneth 
Patchen snarled that science was to his art 
as the “vile unreturning throes of the 
hangman,” and a big-shot British scientist 
named C.P. Snow despaired that those in 
the arts could ever talk to those in the sci- 


On stage, the section devoted to her shows 
Rasche standing up to the challenge of ter- 
ritorial males who see their, turf being in- 
vaded. Music from silent film creaks in the 
background. As Amelia Earhart takes off, 
fans blow white veils in her wake. When 
she swims off into eternity, lost at sea in 
her last, failed flight, the "30s swing tune 
“We'll Meet Again” fills the stage. Indeed, 
Glenn Miller’s “My Devotion Is as Deep 
as an Ocean” has already become her 
theme song in the piece. (Miller, you'll re- 
member, also died in a plane crash.) 

Although fragile as the first bi-plane, 
this homemade-sounding art still conveys 
the challenge of flight with robust accura- 
cy. After all, say our educators, imagina- 
tion and image making are what get 
synapses snapping in our brain cells. And 
the Everett Dance Theatre produces a 
marvelous jolt. I keep thinking of a friend 
whose neurology research on fish used old 
Twinings tea tins as part of the experimen- 
tal equipment. Similarly, Flight developed 
through improvisation, chance props 
found in a corner of the rehearsal space, 
trial and error, research, collective brain- 
storming, and so on. 

No artistic miser, Jungels has taken her 
work into the public schools and collabo- 
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THE PHYSICS OF FLIGHT, the epistemology of creative 
thought, Glenn Miller swing, pole vaulting, a tribute to Amelia Earhart. 


ences. They lacked a common language, 
and that was that. 

Wrong. “Every piece of art has rules 
that govern its unity,” and so does physics, 
according to Dorothy Jungels, Everett’s 
artistic director and choreographer. “Our 
work is about making new discoveries of 
what’s possible, and pushing to see beyond 
the familiar. As dancers, we use the pro- 
cess of experimentation to find solutions. 
‘Failure’ is not seen as wasted effort; it is 
viewed as the opportunity to re-create. 
The early flyers and inventors, like the 
Wright brothers, used the same process.” 

Imagine a sky empty of air traffic — no 
C-5As, Learjets, commuter flights, or Boe- 
ing 747s — just pure skiés like the Wright 
brothers and the early aeronauts faced. 
How to get up there? How to dance, or 
enact, that dilemma? Everett’s helmeted 
dancers tiptoe on stage with thin boards. 
These props become plane wings, bird 
wings, a saw to make a mock-up “flying 
machine”; house shingles become rudders, 
then a drawing board of plans for the ma- 
chine that will get them “up there.” The 
Wrights play off each other in ersatz Ger- 
man nonsense. Aaron Jungels (Dorothy’s 
son) solos a requiem for flying daredevils 
— most did not die of old age — by flail- 
ing about on a vaulting pole. 

Yes, flight was “far more thrilling than 
love for a man,” says early female pilot 
Thea Rasche, “and far less dangerous.” 


rated with star teachers to produce several 
wacky experiments and at least one “Night 
of Arts and Science.” As you might imag- 
ine, it was a combination performance 
piece/science fair/physics experiment/ 
dance concert that filled the school cafete- 
ria with bowling-ball pendulums, students 
flying in on giant cables, a message board 
with digitized equations darting off like 
swallows, and more. Artists, reportedly, 
were indistinguishable from scientists. 

On the strength of this and Flight, which 
premiered at New York’s Dance Theatre 
Workshop to rave reviews, DTW has com- 
missioned Everett to develop a new piece, 
Science Project, which will go up in Jan- 
uary in New York. 

In the meantime, Boston audiences can 
get a sneak preview of a hot regional 
dance company with top-notch work that 
is licking at the heels of complacent, estab- 
lished choreographers. Q 





Everett Dance Theatre will be perform- 
ing Flight next Thursday, Friday, and Sat- 
urday, November 21-23, at Suffolk Univer- 
sity’s C. Walsh Theatre, 55 Temple Street 
in Boston. Also on the program will be 
“349,” a piece about friendship to the tune 
of (of all things) Stan Getz’s “Bossa Nova.” 
Curtain is at 8 p.m.; tickets are $14. For 
more information, call TicketPro at (800) 
828-7080 or Dance Umbrella at (617) 
492-7578. 
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Whole cloth 


The Huntington’s Tartuffe 
dresses Moliére in style 
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LOUIS TURENNE AND 


by Carolyn Clay 


TARTUFFE, by Moliére. English verse 
translation by Richard Wilbur. Directed 
by Jacques Cartier. Scenery designed by 
Hugh Landwehr. Costumes by John Fal- 
abella. Lighting by Roger Meeker. With 
Louis Turenne, Joan McMurtrey, Etain 
O’Malley, Linda Kates, Tara Steinberg, 
David Adkins, Munson Hicks, Monti 
Sharp, Laurie Walters, John Vickery, 
William Young, and James Bodge. Pre- 
sented by the Huntington Theatre Com- 
pany at the Boston University Theatre 
through December 1. 


oliére wrote Tartuffe in 
1664 — though its 
send-up of religious 
hypocrisy caused such a 
flap that it wasn’t given 
the royal seal of approval, and permitted 





se 





JOHN VICKERY: it’s their Orgon and Tartuffe who create the crisis of the play. 


public performance, until 1669. Still, open- 
ing at the Huntington Theatre Company 
the same week that People magazine pic- 
tured a sanctimonious-looking Clarence 
Thomas cuddled up on his couch with 
wifey and the Holy Bible, the 300-year-old 
comedy about a guy with his piety on his 
sleeve, and a lusting libido up it, seems any- 
thing but arcane. — 

Not that director Jacques Cartier is out 
to modernize Tartuffe; that, after all, 
would be most un-Huntingtonian. Instead 
he presents it on its own classic-comic 
terms — a-swirl with period opulence, 
unbuttoned lechery, patriarchal tyranny, 
and guerrilla war on holy roilers. Not to 
mention the giddily elegant couplets of 
Richard Wilbur. The production’s far less 
interesting than Cartier’s Beckett-esque 
Don Juan a few seasons back. But then, 
Tartuffe doesn’t lend itself to borrowed 
Absurdity, being possessed of its antique 
own. And at the Huntington, that’s being 
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strutted with a vengeance. 

Actually, it’s being strutted like Bess 
Myerson on The Big Payoff — up and 
down a heavy-duty burnished-wood stair- 
case that takes up an impressive hunk of 
stage and is impressive in its own right, 
except that it rather gets in the way of the 
action and muddies the play’s locale. Is 
Tartuffe really planning to boff his bene- 
factor’s wife in the entrance hall? Does he 
really take his wine and cheese there? Ah 
well, at least the set has weight and splen- 
dor, as do the production’s other physical 
appointments — the long leaded-glass 
windows; the ornate costumes that back 
up the admission of Madame Pernelle 
(Orgon’s mother) that the household 
spends far too much on clothes; the light- 
ing that goes drolly golden toward the 
end, when a convenient deus ex machina 
shows up to rectify the perilous situation 
wrought by Tartuffe from Orgon’s egoistic 
gullibility. 
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It is, after all, Tartuffe and Orgon operating 
in tandem — the one flaunting his religiosity, 
the other his authority — who create the crisis 
of the play. The false pilgrim has only as much 
power as his duped patron will surrender. At 
the Huntington, John Vickery is a Tartuffe of 
surpassing slime. But perhaps more important, 
Louis Turenne is an Orgon as monumental as 
his folly; his bullheadedness with regard to 
Tartuffe isn’t just farcical, it’s frightening. 
Which gives the production, which is polished 
and funny if hardly subtle, a darkish edge. The 
suckered good guy is such a formidable ass- 
hole that the bad guy almost wins. 

And Orgon does mean to be a good 
guy; he and his similarly dictatorial mom 
are genuinely, if stupidly and then stub- 
bornly, taken in by Tartuffe’s religious 
swindle. Presumably he appeals to their 
true spiritual needs as well as to their vain 
desire for A Priest Of. One’s Own. Once 
locked in gear, though, Orgon’s blind be- 
lief in Tartuffe is a dangerous thing: 
rather than succumb to the collective “I 
told you so” of his household — all of 
whom see through Tartuffe — he’s ready 
to disinherit his son, ruin the life of his 
daughter, and, almost, sacrifice his wife 
on the flaming altar of Tartuffe’s lust. 

And flame it does at the Huntington, 
like a pu-pu platter full of greasy nothings. 
Vickery, last seen here as the dashing se- 
ducer Don Juan, approaches the spidery 
seducer Tartuffe with a bold blend of ex- 
aggeration and commitment. Fingering 
the matted gray strings of his coiffure as if 
they were flax (and did he steal this wig 
from F. Murray Abraham’s King Lear or 
what?), his rangy form padded in the low- 
er regions so he looks like a boa constric- 
tor that’s recently dined, he’s an odious, 
yet irresistible, Tartuffe — Shakespeare’s 
Angelo crossed with one of the Munsters. 
Moreover, Vickery’s a deceiver so sure his 
butt’s in the driver’s seat that he doesn’t 
fold, even when it’s perilously near the 
grinder. Witness how he darts from pros- 
trate abjection, and a hangdog pose that’s 
almost cute, when it appears he’s been 
caught out, into the first aperture of Or- 
gon’s credulity, to retake his place behind 
the wheel. 

And in his graphic propositioning of Or- 
gon’s wife, Elmire, Vickery’s Tartuffe is at 
once the flagrantly comic slimebag lech 
and a true sufferer stretched on the rack of 
his outsize desire. His performance is al- 
most balletically calculated (Moliére made 
the character extreme, hoping — against 
hope as it turned out — to differentiate 
him from true religious zealots). Yet he’s 
such creepy fun that you give yourself over 
to his stylized sanctimoniousness, his styl- 
ized hots. 

Neither does Tartuffe put aside his 
pietistic pretensions when attempting to 
put aside his pants. Heavy-breathing, 
with his hand on Elmire’s décolletage and 
his voice quivering lower than Lauren 
Bacall’s, he assures his prey that. “love of 
heavenly beauty does not preclude/Love 
of earthly pulchritude.” This may be a 
classic comedy written in couplets, and 
not an old-time melodrama with blood on 





Death with dignity 





Shadow Box at the Triangle; 
Richard II at the Leland Center 


by Gary Susman 


he silver lining to Magic 
Johnson’s plight is that by 
showing that anyone can get 
infected with HIV, he may 
help some of those thou- 
sands of anybodies live and die with a lit- 
tle less shame and a little more dignity. 
The grace under pressure of such ill-fated 
ordinary people is the subject of Michael 


| Cristofer’s The Shadow Box (at the Tri- 


angle Theater through November 23). 
Cristofer’s Pulitzer- and Tony-winning 
play, written in 1977, is about cancer suf- 
ferers, but it retains some resonance in 
the AIDS era, especially given its venue at 
the Triangle Theater, which is committed 
to gay- and lesbian-themed drama and to 
the gay community, which AIDS hit earli- 
| est and hardest. 

Shadow takes place in three cottages at 


a rural California hospice, where three 
past-help cancer patients — working- 
class Joe (Dick Rosenfeld), frustrated 
writer Brian (Michael Z. Keamy), and 
crotchety mom Felicity (Barbara Dooneief 
Haas) — reunite with their families for 
what will be their final few days. The pa- 
tients are in the process of accepting their 
fates, but their loved ones — Joe’s anx- 
ious wife, Maggie (Alicia M.M. Zipp); 
Brian’s bitter lover, Mark (Dennis 
Nowak), and abrasive ex-wife, Beverly 
(Cyndi Freeman); and Felicity’s self-ab- 
negating daughter Agnes (Charlotte Peed) 
— still have to work through their stages 
of denial and anger. 

The production bears the Triangle hall- 
marks: an imaginative set by Tony Sira- 
cusa, understated direction by Triangle 
artistic director Steve O’Donnell, and 
strong performances by the company reg- 
ulars, including Haas and Keamy. Guilty 
Children comedy troupe member Freeman 


RICHARD II: its depiction of political back- 
stabbing and transfers of power is timely. 


gives Beverly the unapologetic vitality of a 
1970s Sandra Bernhard. And Rosenfeld, a 
61-year-old who has acted professionally 
for only two years, is also especially good. 
One of the play’s biggest problems is 
that Cristofer’s second act is essentially a 
tired rehash of the first. The other, which 
is not Cristofer’s fault, is that AIDS has 
diminished as well as augmented the play’s 
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relevance. (This produc- 
tion’s use of ’70s music and 
clothes — notably, Bever- 
ly’s spectacularly awful 
Halston tent of a dress — 

doesn’t help.) AIDS and 
cancer are both horrible, 
but the ostracism cancer 
imposes in Shadow is puny 
compared to that of AIDS, 
and Beverly and Mark don’t 
have to worry about the 
possibility that Brian might 
have infected them. There’s 
a wonderful scene in which 
the bejeweled Beverly in- 
ventories all the bangles 
and baubles awarded her by 
various lovers, a scene that 
makes this production of 
The Shadow Box seem like 
an exercise in nostalgia for 
a time when Beverly’s reck- 
lessness could be celebrat- 
ed, and when terminal can- 
cer was the worst thing that 
could happen to you. 

Older but with a greater re- 
newed timeliness is Shakespeare’s Richard 
II (presented by Visions Theatre Company, 
at the Boston Center for the Arts’ Leland 
Center, through November 23). Its depic- 
tion of political backstabbing and transfers 
of power, its exploration of the question of 
what qualities make a leader good or poor, 
is just right for a time when presidential 
campaign machines are beginning to rum- 




















the tracks, but at the performance I at- 
tended, Vickery was actually hissed (and 
he loved it). 

Most of the cast, though in less show- 
boaty parts, pick up on the combination 
of embellishment and straightforward- 
ness — creating amusing caricatures and 
then sticking with them, even pumping a 
soupcon of unembroidered humanity 
into the all the delicious artifice. Of 
course, some of the characters are more 
down to earth than others. Joan Mc- 
Murtrey’s laid-back and worldly-wise 
Elmire gets a tad miffed, but hardly flus- 
tered, even when her hidden husband 
takes so long deciding Tartuffe is indeed 
out to bed his wife that it seem she may 
have to go for her diaphragm. And Mun- 
son Hicks, as Elmire’s brother Cléante, 
has the relatively thankless job of serving 
as voice of reason in this “Tartuffified” 
madhouse. As such, he can hardly be 
outrageous, but he does manage, upon 
occasion, to be ironic. 

Orgon’s offspring, however, are like 
chips off the old block — with David Ad- 
kins’s fuming Damis as big a hothead as 
dear old dad (his charge against Tartuffe 
incredibly disbelieved, he storms off to the 
garden as if to eat worms) and Tara Stein- 
berg’s Mariane as petulant, if more pliant, 
than papa (her escalating variations on the 
theme of helpless boo-hoo are virtuosic). 
Monti Sharp, as Mariane’s equally childish 
inamorato, Valére, matches her flounce for 
flounce — though the non-traditional cast- 
ing sticks out a little in so traditional a pro- 
duction. 

Etain O’Malley is appropriately imperi- 
al, if diminutive, as Orgon’s finger-wag- 
ging mother — though she’s no match for 
the know-no-fear, know-it-all maid, 
Dorine, of Laurie Walters (who’s skittled 
up the culture ladder from TV’s Eight Is 
Enough!). The woman must have had to 
go into training for this part — which in- 
volves delivering the exposition (in rhyme, 
natch) while popping up and down that 
humongous stair with baskets of laundry, 
running a one-woman relay race to patch 
things up between the sulking Mariane 
and Valére, staying out of range of Or- 
gon’s itchy palm, and emitting enough 
sauciness to coat a 10-course banquet. 
Mixing candor with chutzpah, she’s as 
close as the household comes to launching 
a Patriot missile against Tartuffe’s mock- 
saintly Scud. 

In the end, of course, nothing but autho- 
rial intervention — and James Bodge’s 
gold-trimmed deus ex machina, glowing 
like syrup in the sunlight as he butters up 
Louis XIV for Moliére — can stop 
Tartuffe. Having duped Orgon out of 
house. and property, he’s about to hang up 
his hair shirt and hang his host out to dry. 
He’s about to take the money and run Her- 
itage Village. He’s about to lay his lecher- 
ous moves on some hookerfied church sec- 
retary. Who knows — he may be about to 
ascend to some august court (and I don’t 
mean Louie’s). As Richard Wilbur might 
have it: makes you wonder if this play 
Tartuffe/is documentary or spoof. Q 





ning to rumble. 

Richard II is the rarely performed first 
play in Shakespeare’s tetralogy about the 
rise of the House of Lancaster, in which 
Richard is deposed by his once-loyal 
cousin, Henry Bolingbroke, who becomes 
Henry IV, father to Henry V. Director 
Sharon Squires takes some variably effec- 
tive stabs at modernization, such as dress- 
ing the assassins as ninjas and having 
Richard’s flattering courtiers give him a 
lascivious rubdown. 

Visions is dedicated to non-traditional 
casting, but having a woman play Boling- 
broke is not the most contemporary thing 
about the production (though Karen 
Foye’s reserved Bolingbroke is unusually 
gracious and magnanimous to her defeated 
rival). Rather, it’s Stephan Genn’s poly- 
morphously perverse Richard. Preening 
and affecting lofty tones like a teenage 
dude who’s been made king, this Richard 
prefers playing at being king to carrying 
out kingly duties. He seems a dilettante 
distanced from his office until Bolingbroke 
takes it away. As the Slacker King, Genn 
shows conclusively why Richard was unfit 
to rule. 

Written entirely in verse, Richard IT is lyri- 
cally one of Shakespeare’s most beautiful 
plays, but here the actors zoom through the 
dialogue as if they were worried about 
catching the last train home. Yet the produc- 
tion still tops three hours, thanks to subplots 
that may confuse all but medieval historians. 
As Henry insinuates to his assassins, some 
judicious cutting may be in order. Q 
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COLE: the composer will not turn over in his grave when he hears these six sing. 


Moving on 


The Lyric re-opens; BBT closes up 


by Robin Dougherty 


COLE, devised by Alan Strachan and 
Benny Green. Directed by Kevin Fen- 
nessy. Musical direction by Jonathan 
Goldberg. Choreography by Julia Boyn- 
ton. Set designed by Joe Levendusky. 
Lighting by John Ambrosone. With Mar- 
garet Ann Brady, Jack Bresnahan, Stacey 
Hudler, Merle Perkins, Chip Phillips, 
and Michael Silvestri. At the Lyric Stage, 
Wednesdays through Sundays through 
December 1. 


THE LAST LAUGH. Directed by Stan 
Gill. Musical direction by Cindy Bright. 
Lighting by Rob Falk. With Bright, 
Gill, Alan Krulick, Laurie Myers, and 
Marilyn Rupar. At the Boston Baked 
Theatre, Fridays and Saturdays through 
November 30. 


mall theaters in this city 
turn their lights on and — 
sometimes permanently — 
off with the regularity of 
small craft sending out 
SOS calls; but medium-sized operations 
tend to sink or swim. That’s why it’s news 
when two such Boston institutions up and 
move to different waters. 

In the case of the Lyric Stage, 17 years 
of squeezing theater into the garret on 
Charles Street, plus some vigorous 
fundraising, have resulted in a new and 
roomier berth on the second floor of the 
YWCA on Clarendon Street. Here the 
Lyric celebrates its 18th season, not to 
mention the 100th birthday of America’s 
de-loveliest composer, Cole Porter, with 
Cole. Meanwhile, across the river, 
Somerville’s Boston Baked Theatre, claim- 
ing to heed the siren sound of other pro- 
jects rather than its own distress signals, 
has decided to pack it in. In the wake of its 
five-year stay in Davis Square, the BBT is 
presenting The Last Laugh, a best-of revue 
that celebrates the troupe itself. 

It’s easier to feel celebratory, however, 
in the South End, where the Lyric has set 
up in a handsome three-quarter arena 
(plus cavernous outer lobby), designed by 
Stahl Associates, that’s wheelchair accessi- 
ble, not to mention equipped with rest- 
rooms larger than broom closets. And de- 
spite some 150 more seats, the new the- 
ater does, as advertised, feel just as inti- 
mate as the old. But will it prove as 
cramped? For the current offering, which 
is a musical revue with dance numbers, a 





piano sits atop a piano-shaped stage. That 
leaves a small hoofing space, and though 
this tiny show can be managed without 
spilling out, you have to wonder how the 
bigger shows on the schedule — most no- 
tably Timberlake Wertenbaker’s My Coun- 
try’s Good — are going to be contained. 

For the most part, though, Cole is as 
pleasing as its surroundings. Director 
Kevin Fennessy may have assembled one 
of the most unlikely casts ever to imper- 
sonate Cole Porter’s champagne-sipping 
sophisticates. And it doesn’t help that Cos- 
tumes by Illusions has dressed the three 
men and, especially, the three women in 
clothing that looks like thrift-shop fare 
(crowned with some remarkably ugly 
wigs). But the cast were obviously picked 
for musical talent rather than sartorial 
bearing. And it’s a pleasure to report that 
the composer will not turn over in his 
grave when he hears these six sing. 

Which is a good thing, since the revue, 
devised by Alan Strachan and Benny 
Green and first produced by London’s 
Mermaid Theatre in 1974, demands voices 
that can belt and hitch. Cole might be de- 
scribed as an affectionate lecture-demon- 
stration on the life and work of the man 
who brought us the Yale football ditty, not 
to mention a lion’s share of the century’s 
best pop songs. The show’s musical num- 
bers — a mix of standards and less famil- 
iar fare — are presented in more-or-less 
chronological order. 

That means songs about Paris (“I Love 
Paris in the Springtime,” “You Don’t 
Know Paris”), to which Porter expatriated 
himself in 1917, are followed by songs 
about New York (“Take Me Back to Man- 
hattan”), to which he returned in the late 
1920s. The show’s second half contains a 
medley of songs that include Porter’s most 
famous thoughts about love, as well as 
“Why Can’t You Behave” and “Brush Up 
Your Shakespeare” from Kiss Me Kate. 

Interspersed are biographical sound 
bites, the total effect of which is to present 
a Porter whose life was a search for 
frivolous elegance. But if the show seems 
airbrushed at times (the pain caused by 
Porter’s hiding his homosexuality is 
glossed over; his debilitating riding acci- 
dent is sentimentalized), the cast don’t re- 
frain from getting their hands — and 
throats — down and dirty. Especially fun 
to listen to is Margaret Ann Brady, who 
belts out “Anything Goes,” not to mention 
“See America First.” (That’s the title num- 
ber from Porter’s first Broadway show, a 
flop described here as the only Cole Porter 
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show whose audience left the theater hum- 
ming Gershwin tunes.) Also vocally 
charming is Merle Perkins, whose delivery 
is so guileless that she infuses even 
Porter’s chestnuts with new life. 

The show suffers a little from the lack of 
dancers among its singers. Still, Stacey 
Hudler is a deft enough hoofer. She’s also 
the only woman here who seems at home 
singing atop a piano, as she does wonder- 
fully in “The Laziest Gal in Town.” Like- 
wise, Chip Phillips makes a marvelously 
languid appearance singing “I’m a Gigo- 
lo.” His fellow crooners are Michael Sil- 
vestri, who also dances nicely, and Jack 
Bresnahan, who disports himself especially 
well while brushing up his Shakespeare. 

Over in Somerville, Stan Gill, artistic di- 
rector of the Boston Baked Theatre, also 
brushes up his Bard in “Seven Ages of Man 
with Bathtowel,” a nifty mock-Shakespeare- 
an monologue in which the laundry item is 
made to assume such unlikely shapes as a 
baseball bat and a walking cane. Like much 
of The Last Laugh, which is culled from the 
four musical-comedy revues the troupe has 
put on since opening in 1987, this skit was 
written by Peter Tolan, who is now writing 
sketches for Murphy Brown. 

Tolan is also responsible for the hilarious 
“Cliff Notes Wizard of Oz,” a three-minute 
version of the Hollywood classic in which 
Gill and Marilyn Rupar convincingly render 
all Oz effects from Miss Gulch to flying 
monkeys. Then there’s “Fertilization Ex- 
plain-ed,” in which sperm and ovum tell 
you, by way of Gilbert & Sullivan-esque 
patter songs, how conception occurs. But 
Tolan’s trademark is the heartfelt treatment 
of contemporary romance; some of these 
songs are exquisite, all are on the mark. Sit- 
ting through material that I’d seen before in 
four different shows, it occurred to me that 
there’s surely a musical in here. If only the 
BBT hadn’t gotten away. 

Indeed, the well-situated space the Lyric 
now calls home is just the sort of place Gill 
had hoped to land for his theater before it 
opened its doors in 1987. Having to settle 
for space in Somerville rather than down- 
town cut down on the attention and atten- 
dance the BBT might otherwise have gar- 
nered, becoming to Boston something akin 
to Chicago’s Second City or LA’s the 
Groundlings. But lack of exposure has 
never cramped the BBT’s style. The Last 
Laugh cast — who also include Alan 
Krulick and Laurie Myers, plus pianist 
Cindy Bright — are superb, and there’s no 
reason you should let the BBT fly the coop 
without catching its swan song. Q 
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BRENT BLAIR: True West is also a psychological joust between 
two brothers, a vicious confrontation. 





False scent 


Sam Shepard’s True West gets 
headed in the wrong direction 


by Bill Marx 


TRUE WEST, by Sam Shepard. Directed 
by Clinton Turner Davis. Set designed by 
Eric Levenson. Lighting by Steven 
Rosen. Costumes by Jennifer Tingle. 
With Brent Blair, Rochel Coleman, Niels 
Miller, and Nancy Roberts. Presented by 
the New Repertory Theatre, Newton, 
Thursdays through Sundays through De- 
cember 15. 


t’s pretty evident that Sam Shepard 

— Off Broadway iconoclast, wild 

man of the American stage — has 

swapped playwriting for a stab at 

movie stardom. And to judge by his 
film performances, the nation’s footlights 
have lost more than its multiplexes have 
gained. 

The sad descent into Hollywood of one 
of our best contemporary playwrights adds 
peculiar pathos to True West, an American 
rewrite of the Cain-and-Abel story that has 
two feuding brothers — a mangy outsider 
and a suburban nice guy — unable to col- 
laborate on a screenplay for a Western that 
sounds a bit like Shepard’s own script for 


| Paris, Texas. Crushed by Tinseltown, filial 


jealousy, and the delusive promise of free- 


| dom out in the desert, the pair succumb to 
| writer’s block. They’re at each other’s 


throats by the end of the play — a dead 


| end that ironically mirrors their creator’s 


paralysis in La La Land, where the agent is 


| mightier than the pen. 


Yet if True West forecasts Shepard’s rel- 
ative retirement from playwriting (two 


| scripts have followed, each steeped in un- 


conscious self-parody), there’s still some 
of the old surrealistic ginger in this dark 


| epilogue to Buried Child’s fertility myth. 
| Brothers Austin and Lee appear to be di- 








alectical opposites, though they’re united 
in their disappointment in what each mis- 
takenly thought to be the American dream. 
Now comfortable bourgeois Austin, who’s 
trying to sell a love story to the studios, se- 
cretly yearns for the desert-rat existence of 
Lee, whereas his outlaw sibling wants to 
kick the cactus and make it big in civiliza- 
tion. 

When a producer decides to finance 
Lee’s idea of a “true life” Western rather 
th n Austin’s arty screenplay, the pre- 
dictelle exchange of identities and antago- 
nism; occurs, heightened by the pair’s 
love/hate relationship with their reprobate 


father. Eventually, Lee and Austin become 
a couple of Barton Finks, their minds so 
scrambled by bankrupt images of family 
and success that they can’t tell what’s real 
anymore. Of course, Shepard implies, 
there may not be anything that hasn’t been 
replaced by the illusions America force- 
feeds itself on the big screen. 

True West is a meditation on the decay 
of American myths, but it’s also a psycho- 
logical joust between two brothers, a vi- 
cious confrontation that has to be alter- 
nately frightening and comic. Unfortu- 
nately, director Clinton Turner Davis, who 
staged a splendid Fences last season, deliv- 
ers a pretty flaccid evening this time 
around, transforming Shepard’s heavy- 
weight bout into a pattycake between 
pantywaists. Brent Blair plays the explosive 
sleaze, Lee; and the handsome actor, 
whom I’ve admired in other roles, is mis- 
cast here. He simply can’t overcome a nat- 
ural sweetness that makes the supposed 
desperado soft rather than salty. Blair’s a 
Wally Cox trying to come on like Brando, 
and he’s less demonic than dinky. But at 
least the performer has a clue to what his 
role calls for. 

In this non-traditionally cast outing, 
black actor Rochel Coleman plays Austin, 
and he turns the weakling who grows up 
into the wimp who wimps out. In the 
play’s second half, Austin is drunk much 
of the time, and Coleman’s round-up of 
slurs, staggers, and pop-eyed expressions 
is an embarrassing compendium of every 
tipsy cliché imaginable. The actor wakes 
up for a vintage Shepard monologue, but 
most of the time he drifts in and out of 
catatonia. 

And Morphius’s spell is catching. Not 
only are the leads de-energized, but the 
supporting cast, who include the ubiqui- 
tous Niels Miller as the Hollywood pro- 
ducer and Nancy Roberts as Mom, could 
use a hefty shot of adrenaline. As could the 
production, which skimps on the script’s 
dada-esque panache. Instead of trashing 
Mom’s house, Lee and Austin mess it up a 
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little. Instead of stealing more than a 
dozen toasters, Austin ends up toting in | 
about six sorry-looking machines. Worst 

of all, the play’s ending, which calls for the | 
scenery to part so that the brothers can | 
square off in a desert complete with myth- | 
ic setting sun, is missing. Of course, this is 
just the kind of defanging Shepard’s play 
is about — the NRT has suburbanized the 
True West. a 
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Near and dear? 


An artist who truly gets 
up Close and personal 


by Cate McQuaid 


“CHUCK CLOSE.” At the Art Institute 
of Boston, through December 18. 


t comes as no surprise to discover 
that artist Chuck Close has a learn- 
ing disability that interferes with his 
ability to recognize faces. Everyone 
looks familiar to him, and seeing a 
passing acquaintance is no different in his 
mind from running into an old friend. Is it 
any wonder that he has made portraiture 
his life’s work, capturing the visages of his 
family and friends in a variety of media, 
right down to the minutiae of skin pores 
and nose hair? 

The retrospective of Close’s work now 
at the Art Institute of Boston is a useful, if 
small, sampling of photographs, prints, 
and portraits-on-paper that the artist has 
produced over the last 20 years. Close is 
perhaps best known for his massive-scale 
hyper-realist oil paintings from photo- 
graphic models. The works in this exhibit, 
though smaller, are still large-scale and im- 
posing, and they give you an idea of how 
Close’s art has evolved since he broke onto 
the scene in the late ’60s with his Brob- 
dingnagian head-and-shoulders paintings. 

Indeed, in many of these pieces, wrin- 
kles take on the magnitude of small gullies 
and nostrils are veritable chasms of black- 





that image ever since. In this exhibition, 
there are two handmade paper-pulp repro- 
ductions of Phil, a silk tapestry, and a car- 
bon-transfer etching made up of finger- 
prints, stamped down in Glass’s image. 
Both of the handmade paper works were 
created on a grid; Close stuffed damp clots 
of paper pulp into each square in 24 
shades of gray. 

The result in Phil III, 1982 is a paint- 
by-numbers image of Glass, hair in a tan- 
gle, head tilted back and mouth open as if 
he were about to raise an object to some- 
thing. The paper is set in small, lush 
blocks, and the grid that breaks the face 
up into tiny, even pieces once again puts 
you at a distance from the subject. In 
Phil/Manipulated, 1982, on the other 
hand, Close removed his grid before the 
paper dried; then he rubbed and reshaped 
the small wads of paper pulp. Although 
the squares are still apparent, the result is 
hazier and more immediate than in Phil 
ITI; it’s like looking at Phil through 
smoked glass, rather than through a 
prison grate. 

The more recent Georgia, 1984 shows 
a looser, gridless style, in which Close 
shapes 36 shades of gray pulp by hand, 
rolling and mushing them in his fist and 
then fitting them together on a gray back- 
ground to create an image of his daugh- 
ter. Georgia demonstrates more joy in the 
process and a less stringent allegiance to 








ness. The sheer magnification 
of the human face in Close’s 
art inevitably depersonalizes it. 
You find yourself looking not 
with recognition into the eyes 
of another person, but instead 
— as in Keith, 1972, a mez- 
zotint and one of the earliest 
works in the show — at the 
pocked and striated texture of 
the subject’s skin, or the re- 
markable smoothness of his 
plastic eyeglasses. It’s disori- 
enting to gaze directly at 
someone’s face and not be able 
to relate to the tilt of his mouth 
or the clarity in his eyes. You 
have to wonder whether Close 
has a similar experience every 
day, gazing at a stranger and 
wondering whether he’s a 
friend. 

Keith, 1972 is an example of 
Close’s early, ruthless attention 
to detail (not to mention the 
mug-shot quality of his im- 
ages), which cost him a sense 
of his subject’s humanity and 
raised questions about his cold- 
bloodedness. That’s because 
Close’s interest proves not to 
be in his subjects but in his ma- 
terials and the process of art- 
making. He uses the human 
face as a rule by which to measure his abil- 
ity to make prints, paintings, and 
tapestries, increment by increment, and to 
take photographs. He does not use it as a 
means to express something. 

Most of Close’s works are created on a 
grid, through the painstaking mechanical 
process of reproducing the visual image 
from a photograph of the subject, square 
inch by square inch. He experiments with a 
wealth of detail, as in Keith, and with a 
sparsity of it, as in Self-Portrait, .1977. 
This line etching looks like a low-tech 
computer reproduction of an image, each 
square of the grid filled with thin diagonal 
lines. From a distance, the self-portrait 
looks like a poorly reproduced newspaper 
photograph — dots of gray that barely 
mesh together in a recognizable image. 

In 1969, Close photographed composer 
Philip Glass, and he has been reproducing 








FINGERPRINT PHIL, 1981: he’s 
been reproducing Philip Glass since 1969. 








it; it has an organic feeling, as if the im- 
age had bubbled up spontaneously from 
the gray background, or the artist’s imag- 
ination. 

Chuck Close is a difficult, daring artist, 
and the in-your-face works in this exhibit 
attest to both his bravery and his anal-com- 
pulsiveness. Through the years, he has 
forced us to view the human face in a new, 
none-too-reassuring way. Although his Po- 
laroid self-portraits and composites, taken 
with a 20x24-inch camera, are much more 
directly personal, they show an unrelent- 
ingly impassive relationship between artist 
and subject — and that’s tough when your 
subject is yourself. The later works in this 
retrospective suggest that Close is begin- 
ning to loosen up his style. It will be-inter- 
esting to see whe her less of an iron grip 
brings him a little closer to his subjects, or 
— alternately — even Closer. Q 
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\, Ove songs are popular mu- 

‘sic’s. oldest convention. Yet 
U2’s new Achtung Baby (Is- 
land), whose lyrics carrousel 
around love (or, at the least, 
passion))sounds remarkably different 
from the rest of leading-edge pop. The ea- 
ger embrace of “Zoo Station,” the un- 
abashed romanticism of “Until the End of 
the World,” the humanity and desperation 
of “Tryin’ To Throw Your Arms Around 
the World,” indeed, all 12 of the album’s 
songs, are a fresh, hopeful departure from 
the thorny path our culture has tread. 

This year’s best rock record, Achtung 
Baby seems like a lone red rose at, the cen- 
ter of a storm of ugliness and torment 
whose hot winds blow through Spike Lee’s 
Jungle Fever, the speeches of David Duke, 


Ice-T’s rap “Home of the Body Bag,” and», 


| Axl Rose’s screams of “Back Off Bitch.” 

It’s a wind that rattles our windows and 
shakes each of our front doors, so perva- 
sive that for young artists it’s almost too 
powerful to resist. No wonder Bono’s 
voice is filled with tension; in making an 
album of love songs in a loveless time, U2 
have forged a work cast from their own vi- 
sion. 

Originality, even individuality, is a dan- 
gerous proposition for any artist, let alone 
a band who have swelled into a cottage in- 
dustry producing music that’s marketed as 
an international commodity. There’s the 
risk of falling from favor with one’s record 
company or, worse, one’s fans. And, in 
turn, the risk of selling fewer records, 
which means making less money, which 
means — at best — that next year’s photo 
shoot in the Canary Islands during Carni- 
val is cancelled. 

Certainly U2 can do no wrong by Is- 
land; they’re the label’s biggest stars. But 
in Achtung Baby, which hits the stores on 
November 19, they’ve made a recording 
that few fans —. save those who heard the 
unfinished bootlegs that, rumor has it, U2 


CAST FROM THEIR OWN VISION: Achtung Baby is a lone red rose in a storm of torment. 


In from the storm 


fe 


themselves leaked months ago — would 
have imagined. 

Achtung Baby is the first great rock- 
and-roll album of the ’90s, an epic bench- 
mark against which the subsequent works 
of major artists and those with grand aspi- 
rations will be measured. It is also an act 
of courage, not merely because it’s a 
torchlight in the cultural darkness, but be- 
cause of the way it re-invents the trade- 
mark sound of one of the planet’s most 
successful and admired rock groups. With 
its womblike mix, its borrowings of hip- 
hop’s big snare drum and bass beats, and 
its whirring use of industrial music’s 
gnarly mannerisms, it may also change the 
sound of so-called alternative pop, much 
the way that R.E.M.’s breakthrough did in 
the early ’80s. 

U2’s melodicism and Bono’s strong- 
but-plaintive vocals are, of course, intact, 
but they’re not sacred. Achtung Baby jolts 
to a start with “Zoo Station.” A quiet 

‘metronome tick is supplanted by a wash 
from the Edge’s guitar that blasts in like 
the-morning express to Hamburg and gets 
pummeled by bombfall blasts of processed 
beat. Growling guitar versus buzzing syn- 
thesizer until Bono comes in, and his voice 
is as you’ve never heard it — hacked and 
recoded into a flailing, inhuman rasp, a 
demon gargling through a bullhorn direct- 
ed into a vocoder. The bass has a big 
purring tone as it rumbles beneath a mix 
that sounds more torn from Nine Inch 
Nails’ Pretty Hate Machine than Achtung 
Baby’s moribund predecessor, Rattle and 
Hum. 

Bono sounds not so much like a singer 
as like the guitar on “Baby’s on Fire,” the 
riveting pop-song freak-out from Brian 
Eno’s Here Come the Warm Jets. Eno, 
whose work with U2 began with 1984’s 
The Unforgettable Fire, served as a sort of 
producer emeritus for the new album, re- 
turning to the studio every few weeks to 
examine and comment on what Daniel 
Lanois and the band had done. Sharing 
the board with Lanois and Eno was rela- 
tive newcomer Flood, a veteran of work 











ar’s best rock record 


with Nine Inch Nails and the Wax Trax 
school of gritty industrial throb. 

Flood seems to deserve much of the 
credit for Achtung Baby’s aural surprises, 
and there are plenty. Even the way “Zoo 
Station” relaxes its bristle-haired back into 
a fat groove after announcing its business, 
which is a balls-out frog leap into living 
and loving life to the fullest. “I’m ready,” 
sings Bono. “Ready for the gridlock/I’m 
ready/To take it to the street/Ready for 
the shuffle/Ready for the deal/Ready to let 
go of the steering wheel/Ready for the 
crash.” 

“Even Better Than the Real Thing” 
would be another of the band’s smooth, 
sinuous ballads (a “Where the Streets 
Have No Name” or “Still Haven’t Found 
What I’m Looking For”; it even offers one 
of the Edge’s expansive slide guitar solos 
as its bridge) if not for the way it ignites 
with streaks of synthesizer and stays faith- 
ful to the gospel of big rhythm. There’s 
also a cynical, funny turn in its title and 
chorus; Bono assumes the role of a hot- 
nutted suitor, so desperate to be invited to 
bed that he tells his would-be love she’s 
even better than the real thing. It’s a wry 
turn of phrase, considering so much in our 
culture is marketed as being better than 
the real thing: McDonald’s burgers, 
Pringle’s potato chips, phone sex, Michael 
Bolton, and Fine Young Cannibals. (And 
of course there’s Coke, which is the real 
thing — sugar and water.) 

Eno-philes will also be tickled by the 
Roxy Music flair of “One.” Bono sings in 
the cuckolded croon that Brian Ferry has 
turned into a career. He starts, ruefully 
probing at the last coals of an ebbing rela- 
tionship, and broadens the scope of his 
lyrics as the song builds, finally concluding 
that we have “One life/With each 
other/Sisters/Brothers/One life/But we’re 
not the same/We get to carry each other.” 
It’s a simple-but-wise sentiment: the 
band’s expression that we not only have — 
as men and women; blacks and whites; 
Christians, Jews, and Muslims — a re- 
sponsibility for tolerance but a privilege in 
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the opportunity to share the planet and en- 
twine our lives. Big-hearted? Sure, but, at 
the risk of sounding like a hippie, isn’t it 
beautiful? (And isn’t it the ultimate anti- 
dote for those waves of genocide that cul- 
tures seem to experience every generation 
or two?) 

“Until the End of the World” is another 
ear grabber; its opening squall of guitar 
feedback is wrapped tightly around 
Flood’s deft fingers. And as the song 
paints images of the black-and-white 
Berlin captured by the films of Wim Wen- 
ders, to whom it’s dedicated, alluring son- 
ic flotsam drifts through — clouds of res- 
onating open chords, slippery slides down 
the Edge’s guitar strings, and a solo as 
sharp-focused as a spotlight, full of simple, 
brightly pealing trills that climb and tumble 
down the guitar’s neck or leap ecstatically 
in place. 

In such company, “Who’s Gonna Ride 
Your Wild Horses” and “Ultraviolet” seem 
like trifles. The former appears to be a 
somewhat better than routine break-up 
post-mortem, full of Gypsy hearts, acci- 
dents waiting to happen, haunting spirits, 
and other clichés until, in the middle of a 
recollection of a trip to the country, a spir- 
itual awakening happens. The latter may 
well be a tribute to the Warhol “super- 
star,” another of his scene-smitten pro- 
tégées who sacrificed her life for a lifestyle, 
but the band’s been very secretive about 
any advance information on the cuts. Until 
the latest issue of Rolling Stone hit the 
stands, the U2 camp were even mum 
about Flood’s work on Achtung Baby. 

Repeatedly drummer Larry Mullen and 
bassist Adam Clayton, the bandmembers 
with surnames, propel U2 into new turf on 
these recordings by adopting the fat, high- 
mixed snare drum and low-grumbling bass 
pulse of hip-hop. They’re the heartbeat of 
“So Cruel,” transforming the song’s pi- 
ano-ballad beginning into something with 
more thrust, compelling Bono to stretch 
his phrases beyond the limits of the song’s 
bar structure. 

You’ve been hearing the initial single 
“The Fly” for weeks now; it’s the most 
overt example of U2’s new rhythmic fasci- 
nation, loaded with snare pops and laced 
by a guerrilla mix (and a second beatific 
soul voice that floats parallel to Bono’s de- 
claimed chorus). The second single, “Mys- 
terious Ways,” is the Edge’s first shot at 
playing outright funk guitar; he pulls it off 
with the aplomb of a ’70s Philly soul ses- 
sioneer. Ultimately the song’s pagan im- 
agery, butt-shaking bass/drums punch, 
and talking-drum finale distill into a mes- 
sage Jackie DeShannon would dig: put a 
little love in your heart. 

“Tryin’ To Throw Your Arms Around 
the World” sounds like what rock pundits 
have been accusing Bono of attempting for 
years; he’s doubtless aware of that. (After 
all, there’s always a reason for jokes like 
“How many members of U2 does it take 
to screw in a lightbulb?”) Over the big 
hip-hopped-up bottom, he juggles the 
macro- and micro-views once more, talk- 
ing about the pitfalls of dreaming, over- 
reaching ambitions, and the strain they 
can cause, and how love is a balm in those 
times. Of course, Bono now understands 
even that is presumptuous — somebody’s 
going to hang around to soothe you when 
you haven’t been doing any soothing? In 
the final verse, he sings, “A woman needs 
a man/Like a fish needs a bicycle/When 
you’re tryin’ to throw your arms around 
the world.” 

Achtung Baby closes with a summation: 
“Love Is Blindness.” Over spare church 
organ that yields to a synth-bass pulse, 
castanets, and light brushstrokes of guitar 
that grow heavier until a final strummed 
explosion, Bono encapsulates what the 
preceding 11 songs have told us in their 
own ways. It’s the only overt preaching he 
does on Achtung Baby, and it’s painless 
and comfortable in its spare, understated 
setting. “Love is clockwork/And cold 
steel/Fingers too numb to feel.” In short, 
it’s everywhere, in all forms of expression, 
just waiting to be acknowledged and 
tapped. It’s our business to surrender to it, 
to open up to its power. 

In a way, Achtung Baby wrestles with 
the world in the same manner as Boy, the 
band’s 1980 debut. That scrappy new- 
wave record dealt with identity and the 
struggle to find one’s place in the universe 
in personal ternis, through internal sumo 
matches with demons like insecurity. 
Achtung Baby extols love as the launching 
pad for all human experience and shows 
how embracing love — whether it’s failed 
or blooming — can lead to a broader level 
of knowing, to a deeper spiritual aware- 
ness that comes through openness. What 
could be simpler, or more complex? Q 
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GOD’S EYE: 
A LONELY VIEW 


Ever since R.E.M. first mumbled 
about God knows what and made us 
feel sad for no apparent reason, 
countless writers of left-of-center 
rock songs — from post—Hiisker Di 
Bob Mould to Dinosaur Jr.’s J Mascis 
— have thrived on total self-absorp- 
tion — a sometimes refreshing, 
sometimes frustrating freedom from 
the obligation to try to entertain or 
please anyone but themselves. 

With their debut album, Love’s a 
Bargain (on the English Twenty/20 
label), God’s Eye exercise this liberty 
with gentle conviction. This local trio 
take their songs at their own pace 
(most often slow), letting them trail 
off indecisively, relying more on con- 
stant acoustic thrumming than spo- 
radic snarls of electric guitar to main- 
tain the tension. Singer/guitarist 
Stephen Smith (formerly of Salem 66 
and Expando Brain) writes lyrics that 
deal mainly with handicapped emo- 
tions, unattainable yearnings, and all 
things sad and unsolvable. The over- 
all effect is less like listening to a fin- 
ished album than like eavesdropping 
on songs so personal and inconclu- 
sive that their writer can’t quite bear 
to polish them off and hand them 
over to the public. 

Despite its somewhat subdued pac- 
ing and volume, Love’s a Bargain is a 
rock record at heart, and when occa- 
sionally songs droop too heavily, you 
wish that Steven Albert would treat his 
drums a little less deferentially, that 
Tim Smith (Stephen’s brother) would 
play his bass a little louder, and that 
Stephen himself would spend more 
time digging into his raw electric riffs 
and less brushing his simple strums. 

It’s the songwriting that gives plea; 
sure track by track. Love’s a Bargain 
opens with a glimpse of happiness in 
“Rapunzel” as Smith twirls a pop 
melody around a sweetly simple gui- 
tar riff, hoping to charm the unreach- 
able girl from her tower. He may 
never win her, but at least at this 
point he’s still on his feet and trying. 
Next, “Back Again” reaches out to 
rekindle a lost relationship, building 
in confidence to a dense, bristle- 
backed guitar solo, then trailing off 
uncertainly. 

Thereafter, the irony of the 
record’s title gains weight with every 
song. “If love was all it took/Love’s 
as easy as smiling,” sings Smith on 
“What’s Love Worth,” clearly putting 
little faith in this possibility. Riddled 
with loneliness and paranoia, “For 


most dour songs from sinking under 
waves of gloom. It’s only when he 
abandons both hope and melody at 
once that songs like the meandering 
“Good Years” and the dirgy “Over- 
ground” sag beyond help. 

But God’s Eye have been together 
less than two years, and they’re enti- 
tled to a few false steps — they’d be 
less open to criticism if they didn’t 
show so much promise. By the end of 
the record, Smith has shed all expec- 
tations of the fairy-tale happy ending 
that he wished for in “Rapunzel.” 








MINGU 
it’s evident everywhere. 


Example” is strong and harsh, and 
Tim Smith’s gulping bass — were it 
only this audible on the rest of the 
record — dominates. “Bright” bal- 
ances fluctuating emotions on the 
tension of a single, insistent guitar 
note. “Trial Size Hearts” is punk 
rock slowed down and worried over. 
Although far from rosy, Smith’s 
lyrics never succumb to angst, and 
his voice and gift for simple, com- 
pelling melodies prevent even the 
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ambition, too large for his frail body 
to handle, is finally achieved. 

The cover of The Next Generation 
trumpets the performance of “brand 
new” Mingus compositions. Actually, 
only four of the 10 pieces here 
haven’t been previously recorded. Of 
those, two come from Mingus’s ’70s 
tapes. “Harlene” was his last cre- 
ation; Alex Foster arranged it and 
adds a delicate soprano sax solo. Nei- 
ther “Sketch Four” nor “Harlene” is 
among Mingus’s finest, though both 
are covered superbly by the Dynasty. 

The real surprise is the closing “Pi- 
lobolus,” which was written in 1978 
for the Pilobolus Dance Company 
and performed only once, in the mid 
’*80s. The 10-minute piece begins 
with eerie piccolo and flute refrains 
that are eventually answered by sim- 
ple phrases from Walrath before coa- 
lescing into a subtle flute/sax line; pi- 
anist John Hicks quickly moves the 





GOD'S EYE: despite its subdued pacing and volume, Love’s 
a Bargain is a rock record at heart. 


“What’s Love Worth” is almost 
painfully focused, stripped down to 
his soft unsentimental voice and stark 
guitar chords, and his certainty that 
love costs more than it repays. It’s not 
entertaining, it’s not particularly 
pleasant, and it’s certainly self-ab- 
sorbed, but the force of this song’s 
simplicity is stunning, and well worth 
the price of wondering just why God’s 
Eye insist on making us so sad. 

— Polly Campbell 


MINGUS AND WALRATH: 
DEFINING A DYNASTY 


Charles Mingus in the late ’70s, the 
last years of his life, was confined to a 
wheelchair, left almost completely 
helpless by Lou Gehrig’s disease. Yet 
new compositions kept coming. So 
Mingus sang into a tape recorder, 
keeping time by slapping his hand on 
the arm of his wheelchair. Near the 
end, he couldn’t even keep time; a 
metronome handled it. But his music 
still found a way out, right to the last 
moment. 

It’s a story as inspiring as it is 

















heartbreaking. No wonder, then, that 
the Mingus Dynasty’s new The Next 
Generation (Columbia) opens with a 
fragment from one of Mingus’s last 
tapes. Over the clicking metronome, 
his low, raspy voice scats around the 
theme to “Sketch Four.” After a half- 
minute, Marvin “Smitty” Smith’s hi- 
hat fades up and the whole band 
launch into trumpeter/musical direc- 
tor Jack Walrath’s head arrangement. 
The effect is magical: the composer’s 


action to New Orleans, and the band 
go out with a triumphant marching- 
band theme. “Pilobolus” is a treasure; 
all by itself it makes The Next Gener- 
ation worth the price. 

“Tribute” bands like the Mingus 
Dynasty face a unique dilemma: they 
mean to honor the past but can easily 
cross the line separating “reverent” 
and “staid.” Such occurrences are 
few on The Next Generation. The 
players fully inhabit the music; it’s ev- 
ident everywhere — from the chat- 
tering horns and steamroller drums 
of “Opus Four” to George Adams’s 
fluttering tenor solo on “Noon 
Night.” Walrath’s magisterial trum- 
pet on “Portrait,” the rolling and div- 
ing of Adams and Foster on “Opus 
Three” — playing like this is the best 
tribute anyone could get. 

But Walrath’s solo project, Gut 
Feelings (Muse), might be even bet- 
ter. Recorded live last year at Merkin 
Hall in New York, the album mixes 
Walrath’s quintet Masters of Sus- 
pense (featuring stellar saxist Carter 
Jefferson) and the Hiraga string 
octet. Yet this is much more than a 
“with strings” session; it’s a serious 
attempt to bridge the classical/impro- 
visational gap, in the tradition of 
Ellington, Schuller, and — of course 
— Mingus, with material ranging 
from Olivier Messiaen’s “Gagaku” to 
Mingus’s own “Jump Monk.” 

Strings can often sound flat and 
unnecessary over a jazz rhythm sec- 
tion, but Walrath’s multi-textured ar- 
rangements do everyone justice. His 
own writing is full of exhilarating 
mood and genre shifts. “The Ser- 
pent’s Kiss” opens with a Romantic, 
slightly naive melody played by Jeffer- 
son over a lush string backdrop, and 
closes with a furiously trilled riff in 
7/4 time that'll have you thinking 
mariachi, qawwali, and Mahavishnu 
all at once. 

Sometimes the seams show, and 
the octet tend to get left out during 
the heavy-swinging sections. But 
when it all comes together (which is 
most of the time), the music’s power 
is undeniable. Don’t be surprised if, 
after hearing the dramatic first sec- 
tion of “Blues in the Guts,” you find 
yourself tempted to join in the audi- 
ence’s ovation. 

And why not applaud? The spirit of 
Charles Mingus’s music still perse- 
veres, more than 12 years after his 
death. If The Next Generation and Gut 
Feelings are anything to go by, that 
spirit is in no danger of vanishing. 

— Mac Randall 
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Aerosmith achieve boxed-set 
status from Columbia 


by Brett Milano 


f you’ve heard anything about 

Aerosmith lately, you’ve probably 

heard how they pulled off their own 

version of the Great Rock and Roll 

Swindle. They’ve re-signed with 
Columbia, their old label, for a few million 
bucks, but with a catch: they still have to 
make two more studio albums for their 
current label, Geffen, before the Columbia 
deal takes effect. At the rate Aerosmith 
currently make records (it’s been two 
years since Pump, and the next album is a 
year away), that means they’ll be back with 
Columbia around the year 2000. Which 
means that somebody’s betting millions of 
dollars Aerosmith will still be a top-selling 
band when they’re well into their 50s. 

Personally, I wouldn’t put it past them. 
Sure, guys in their 50s don’t usually make 
great rock and roll — but neither do 
junkies and millionaires. Aerosmith have 
been both at one time or another, and 
they’ve still made great rock and roll — 
much of which is collected on Pandora’s 
Box, the latest entry in Columbia’s boxed- 
set blitz (in this case, three tapes or CDs). 
The set begins when Aerosmith were an 

obscure Boston band; it ends when they 
were an obscure Boston band all over 
again (in 1982, when their career tem- 
porarily hit the skids). The only real differ- 
ence between the early tracks and the later 
ones is that. the band eventually learned to 
play a whole lot better (then forgot, then 
learned again). But they never got com- 
fortable, or cynical, or lost the wise-ass at- 
titude — which is why they remain the 
most likable of superstar bands. 


In a year when Guns N’ Roses hate 
women, Metallica hate Iraq, and Slayer 
hate everything, it’s refreshing to hear 
Aerosmith throwing a party that anyone 
can join. Compare “Pandora’s Box” — 
where Steven Tyler brags of his skills as a 
“slitty-licker” — with the paranoid misog- 
yny of Guns N’ Roses’ “Back Off Bitch.” 
And compare “No Surprise”— an honest 
account of the joys and haZards of long- 
distance rocking-and-rolling — 
with the mindless fistwaving of 
today’s lite-metal bands. It’s hard 
to imagine Skid Row or Sammy 
Hagar coming up with a line as 
clever as “Vaccinate your ass 
with a phonographic needle” — 
and if they did, they’d never drive 
it home with the venom that gui- 
tarists Joe Perry and Brad Whit- 
ford spew out in this long-over- 
looked tune. 

The compilers of Pandora’s 
Box have done right by the band 
and their fans, fitting in nearly 
all the worthwhile tracks from 
the pre-Geffen albums. The only 
glaring omission is “Lightning 
Strikes,” an after-the-fact local 
hit when the late cable station 
V66 heavily programmed the 
video to tie in with the band’s 
1984 reunion. For that matter, 
only one of the other tracks from 
Rock in a Hard Place, the 
flopped album Aerosmith made 
without Perry or Whitford, is in- 
cluded. That one, “Jailbait,” 
finds the band doing what the, 
best of old-wave bands did in the 
early 80s — absorbing punk 
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rock — and proves that the auxiliary line- 
up, with Jimmy Crespo and Rick Dufay 
on guitars, was no slouch. 

The greatest hits are the least interesting 
part of the set, since you’ve heard them so 
many times. There’s a near-Manchester- 
style remix of “Last Child,” and a more 
audible Mellotron on “Dream On.” But 
partly because it’s gotten the least amount 
of radio overkill, “Draw the Line” sounds 
like the best of Aerosmith’s old hits — 
both for the smoldering slide guitar and 
for the classic putdown “No dice baby, I’m 
livin’ on the astral plane.” It’s also the 
drunkest Aerosmith have ever sounded on 
record: the song falls apart midway 
through before Joey Kramer’s snare drum 
snaps it back together. 

The previously unreleased material, 
however, is what speaks most for the 
band’s coolness. The set’s one pre-Aero- 
smith track, “When I Needed You,” was 
recorded in 1966 by Steven Tyler’s origi- 
nal band, Chain Reaction. Tyler says in the 


A PARTY ANYONE CAN JOIN: they never got comfortable, or cynical, 
or lost the wise-ass attitude — so they remain likable. 
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liner notes that it’s a crummy song, but 
he’s wrong: it’s impassioned three-chord 
garage rock, the noblest roots around. 
“Downtown Charlie,” on the other hand, 
really is a lousy song — mainly because 
nobody finished writing it — but it’s 
bashed out with wild abandon. Finally, the 
live cover of Fleetwood Mac’s “Rat- 
tlesnake Shake” is longer than anything on 
any other Aerosmith record (10:28) — 
sloppier, too — and it works fine. You 
have to like a band who'd pick a late-night 
blues jam as one of their finest moments. 
Not that Aerosmith are infallible. They 
were never meant to cover the Beatles, as 
the versions of “Come Together” and 
“Helter Skelter” prove. And disc three 
starts off with the pretentious “Kings and 
Queens,” the band’s only truly lousy single 
(at least until “Angel” came along in 
1987). Still, this is a band who deserve 
some hoopla: even at their worst, they can 
make you believe all those clichés about liv- 
ing for rock and roll. Party on, dudes. QO 











































Cheap Tacos. 
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Put some south in your mouth at Zuma's Tex-Mex Cafe 
the best little cantina this side of El Paso. For grilled 
quesadillas, sizzling fajitas and original neon margaritas 
or mesquite grilled chicken, genuine south Texas BBQ 
and ice cold cerveza, get down to the Tex-Mex. 


Zuma's TEX-MEX Cafe 


Downstairs, 7 Faneuil Hall Marketplace 
Boston, MA 617-367-9114 
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From Underwear to Outerwear 








Women's Clothes 


75% off Selected women's sportswear 
Selection includes sweatshirts, jeans & chiffons 


30% off all Dresses 


Selection includes Ecote, French Connection & MEXX 


30% of all Velvets 


Selection includes dresses, leggings & tops 


30% off Selected Skirts 


30% off Women’s Calvin Klein Underwear 
Selection includes bikinis & briefs 


30% off Men's Calvin Klein Underwear 
Selection includes sport trunks, tanks, briefs & more! 


75% off all Joe Boxer, Men's Boxer Shorts 
30% off Women's Calvin Klein Stockings 
30% off Women's Christian Dior Stockings 


Activewear 


30% off all Women's Danskin Activewear 
Selection includes leotards, sport bras & lycra shorts 


30% off all Men's Finals Activewear 
Selection includes lycra running tights, tanks & shorts 


Accessories & Hats 


30% off all Women's Costume Jewelry 
40% off all Women's Fashion Hats 
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Scarves & Gloves 
Sl 9.95 all Men's Leather Gloves 


30% off all Women’s Gloves & Scarves 


Sl 9.99 Women's Vintage Wool Blazers 
$69.99 Men's Fenn Wright & Manson Melton Wool Blazers 


Coats & Jackets 


30% off all Men's & Women's Winter Coats & Jackets 
Selection includes all down jackets, leather & cloth coats 


Sweaters 


30% off all Men's Sweaters 
Selection includes all wool, cotton & blend sweaters 


Sl 9.99 & $24 all Women's Cotton Sweaters 


Selection includes v-neck, crew necks, short & long lengths 


Men's Clothes 


75% off Selected men's sportswear 
Selection includes jerseys, jeans, shirts & slacks 


$29.99 solid silk Shirts 
$39.99 Printed Silk Shirts 


Street Level 


B.U. Bookstore Mall 


KENMORE SQUARE 


M&T 9:30-7 © W-F 9:30-9 © Sat 10-6 © Sun 12-5 © Validated Parking on Deerfield Street © (617) 267-8484 
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Real life 


Lisa Stansfield’s soundtrack 
for urban romance 


by Charles Taylor 


istening to Lisa Stansfield’s 

second album, Real Love 

(Arista), is like strolling 

through the city after a tiring 

day at work and feeling 
yourself recharged by the lights, the win- 
dow displays, the rush of people. If there’s 
such a thing as a clear-eyed romantic, 
Stansfield is it. Real Love works as a 
soundtrack for urban romance that admits 
everyday defeats and roadblocks because 
getting past them makes survival that 
much sweeter. This slick, utterly satisfying 
album, as warm a collection of dance mu- 
sic as you're likely to hear, is one of those 
pieces of pop that’s in touch with day-to- 
day details, the way “I Say a Little Prayer” 
was when Dionne Warwick sang about 
putting on her make-up, choosing a dress, 
and running to make the bus. 

And though you can still hear the influ- 
ence of Philly soul on Stansfield’s sound 
(minus Philly soul’s bombast), the 13 
tracks of Real Love suggest that Stansfield 
and co-songwriters and producers Ian De- 
vaney and Andy Morris are working to- 
ward a style as pleasurable in its way as 
Warwick’s and Dusty Springfield’s. Not 
that the material on Real Love is as good 
as what those two singers had to work 
with (though it’s certainly not bad) — it’s 
just less important than what Stansfield 
does with it. You don’t buy a dance record 
for lyrical invention. In dance music, the 
lyrics serve as a road map for what the vo- 
cals and the music are telling you; as long 
as they’re good enough to escape inanity 
and outright cliché, they’ll do. 

Neither is Stansfield, like so many other 
‘dance-music divas, a dressmaker’s dummy 
for her producers to hang rhythm tracks 
on. What separates her from the rest of 


the pack is the warmth and presence in her 
voice. She has a terrific range, but she 
doesn’t use her songs (as Mariah Carey 
does) to execute more leaps and twirls 
than Katarina Witt. She can seem intimate 
even when her vocals approach old-style 
belting, as they do here on the wonderful 
“It’s Got To Be Real,” the power of her 
voice strengthened by the letter-perfect 
one-two-three punch of the horn section. 

The one number that does seem imper- 
sonal is the ballad “Tenderly,” where the 
echoey up-front vocal just makes you 
aware of all the knob twiddling that’s gone 
into manufacturing the appearance of inti- 
macy. For the most part, the production 
by Devaney and Morris production is, like 
Stansfield’s vocals, a mixture of freedom 
and discipline, sophistication that isn’t 
afraid to work up a sweat. The strings, for 
example, aren’t just here to class up the 
record. They carry the melody forward on 
“Time To Make You Mine,” and even 
when they’re used as a conventional luxuri- 
ant background, on “Make Love to You,” 
the producers set the percussion in coun- 
terpoint to make the beat itself seem lush. 

There are all sorts of other little frills, 
like the sexy, squishy, wacka-wacka guitar 
lines on “Soul Deep,” which seem to have 
been cut up into individual notes and 
placed throughout the song like a recur- 
ring motif in a collage. But those touches 
exist to complement Stansfield’s vocals, 
not to disguise them. This is not a singer 
who needs to rely on producers to provide 
what nature left out. Her vocals can be big 
without being showy, breathy without 
sounding coy (though the spoken inter- 
ludes are as corny as spoken interludes al- 
ways are), liquid thick and smooth, or low 
and smoky. And even at her steamiest, she 
never divorces desire from romance. 

It’s the consistency of the persona 
Stansfield projects that, even more than 
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bum is one of those pieces of pop that’s in touch with day-to-day details. 


the compulsively listenable production, 
holds Real Love together. She never uses 
her talent to act out the self-glamorizing 
role of dance-floor diva, the dance-music 
equivalent of what Joan Crawford used to 
do in the movies. Stansfield doesn’t have 
the intense immediacy that makes the 
greatest soul performers sound as if they 
were singing about matters of life and 
death. But like them, she never lets you 
forget that what she’s singing about is 
stuff we’ve all been through. In the heart- 
breaking ballad “All Woman” — its lyrics 
a cut above the rest of the album — she 
sings as a working-class woman watching 


wearily as the romance ekes out of her 
marriage. 

The simple elation of the album is its ac- 
knowledgment of all the things that sap 
your strength, and its assurance that they 
can be met with spirit and style intact. The 
album’s closer, “I Will Be Waiting,” is 
Stansfield’s way of saying that none of 
what she’s endured so far is enough to 
shake her faith in romance, and a pledge 
to her audience that she respects their 
dreams because she shares them. As an ex- 
ample of the common ground on which 
performer and audience can sometimes 
meet, Real Love is a lovely collusion. QO 
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Everybody's licking their chops over this one. 7 days/6 nights hotel accommodations for two in breathtaking Park City, 
Utah. Airfare courtesy of American Airlines. It's all part of the Winter Wonderland Sweep- 
stakes. Drawing to be held Dec. 5, 1991. Trip must be taken within | year. No purchase necessary. 
To enter, ccime to Wonderland Greyhound Park, 190 VFW Parkway, Revere. (617) 284-1300. 
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Tin man 






David Bowie’s Machine 


go for the gold 
by Ted Drozdowski 


ere’s an unlikely proposi- 
tion: tired of singing his 
hits in stadiums, a major 
pop star decides to form a 
gritty little rock band — a 
four-way, democratic split who record un- 
der their own name and hump their equip- 
ment around the globe, playing in clubs 
and theaters. 

Unlikely as it seems, that’s the genesis 
of Tin Machine, who perform November 
20 at the Orpheum Theatre, the smallest 
Boston-area venue David Bowie will have 
played since he called himself Ziggy Star- 
dust some 20 years ago. 

Tin Machine’s three other partners are 
veterans of the less-than-stadium league. 
Hunt and Tony Sales, on drums and bass 
respectively, have played with Iggy Pop 
and on an earlier Bowie tour, as well as 
doing weddings and jazz gigs. Reeves 
Gabrels, Bowie’s finest guitar foil since 
Mick Ronson, is essentially a Boston club 
rat. As a member of the Dark and Life on 
Earth, and in his current local group, the 
Atom Said, he’s plied his inventive take on 
six-string spelunking at places like the 
Middle East and T.T. the Bear’s. For this 
tour, Tin Machine’s first pass through the 
US, Gabrels has inducted a second local 
guitarist, Eric Schermerhorn, formerly 














REEVES GABRELS: “tt’s easy to be noisy. It’s hard to write a nice 


with one of the masters of stagecraft. I re- 
alized that early on the tour. I hate rock 
poses — the one-foot-on-the-monitor gui- 
tar solo. But when you’re playing live, you 
just can’t crouch behind your amplifier all 
night. People go to see a band as well as 
hear them, and that’s something I’m 
struggling with as an artist and musician. 
I’m learning that I can actually go into the 
audience if I want to. When we played 
Oslo, I gave the crowd my guitar and let 
them play it for a while. They were happy 
to bang on it, and it brought them into the 
performance. 

“I’ve also realized that a simple phrase is 
going to translate better in a large room 
because of some of the acoustical prob- 
lems. I’m editing myself to get my point 
across. Thirty-second notes will just ap- 
pear to be muddy, whereas eighth notes 
will let people know where you’re going.” 

Where Tin Machine appears headed in 
the American marketplace isn’t yet clear. 
Praised for its scrappy nature, 1989’s Tin 
Machine took nearly two years to hit the 
one-million mark in worldwide sales. Al- 
though the stronger Tin Machine II re- 
ceived a warm chart reception in Great 
Britain, it disappeared from Billboard’s 
scorepads little more than a month after its 
September 3 domestic release. The band 
and their new label, the JVC offshoot Vic- 
tory Music, expect the tour to re-ignite US 
sales. Meanwhile, Gabrels is philosophical. 


MICHAEL ROMANOS 
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melody. There’s a reason why people have found noise unacceptable.” 


with Adventure Set and East of Eden, to 
play rhythm. 

For Gabrels, Tin Machine has been an 
education in playing in the majors, some- 
thing for which the fluid, exploratory, and 
remarkably ¢ool-headed guitarist is well- 
suited. On Tin Machine and Tin Machine 
IT, the group’s albums, his scrap-metal 
flair has helped Bowie escape the sonic 
complacency of albums like Tonight and 
Never Let Me Down for a much harder 
place. 

Gabrels and the Sales brothers have also 
enjoyed and endured the attention that 
comes with working in a high-profile 
band. Gabrels has become a star guitarist, 
profiled in guitar magazines and courted 
for instrument endorsements. 

The down side has been the persistent 
accusation that he’s a sideman in his own 
group. “After trying to be nice and cool 
about it, you eventually want to say, ‘Hey, 
why don’t you come into the accounting 
office at the venue here and I’ll show you 
who’s paying. Everything that gets spent 
on the tour and records I’ve paid for or am 
in debt for.” Why that matters when you’re 
talking about music, though, I don’t 
know.” 

He’s also learning to temper his club ex- 
perience to the large stage. “I’m working 





“We’re really happy with the record, but 
the sales thing confuses me, because none 
of the music I really like ever sells worth a 
fuck. Look at a group like Sonic Youth, 
who I think sold 160,000 copies of their 
last record, and that was their best sales 
ever.” 

In Sonic Youth’s case, the band’s repu- 
tation as a “noise” outfit precludes a cer- 
tain degree of pop-market attraction. Tin 
Machine cross-breed moments of aural as- 
sault with melody, and Gabrels concedes 
that theirs is a sound many of Bowie’s fans 
may not be able to enjoy. 

“I’m probably putting myself down 
more than anyone by saying it, but it’s 
easy to be noisy. It’s hard to write a nice 
melody. There’s a reason why people have 
found noise unacceptable — why, before 
they became fashionable, people would see 
noise bands and say, ‘A monkey could do 
that.’ 

“It was the same with Jackson Pollock. 
And that’s why someone like Picasso 
would have my respect. At 10, he was do- 
ing classic line drawings; when he moved 
to Cubism, that was a completely inten- 
tional form of expression, which is why I 
have more respect for him than for Jack- 
son Pollock or ‘lian Schnabel.” Art rock, 
anyone? Q 
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by Ed Hazell 


orty-five minutes into a two- 
hour show at Nightstage on 
Halloween night, Dutch sax- 
ophonist-composer Willem 
Breuker climbed into the au- 

dience to wipe tables and polish chair legs. 
On stage, trombonists Gregg Moore and 
Bernard Hunekink danced face-to-face 
while playing their instruments with 
American and Dutch flags attached to the 
slides. All the while saxophonist Peter 
Barkema and trumpeter Andy Altenfelder, 
mugging like third-rate vaudeville stars, 
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whistled a tune. Then Breuker, his face 
stern in concentration, grabbed a brush 
and shined audience members’ shoes. 
Jumping back into the spotlight, he deliv- 
ered a lounge-singer-of-your-nightmares 
version of “I Gave All My Love to You.” It 
was a typical night with the Willem 
Breuker Kollektief. 

In their fourth Boston-area appearance 
since their 1974’inception, the 10-piece 
Willem Breuker Kollektief displayed a two- 
year-old’s manic energy, the political irony 
of Kurt Weill, and the slapstick humor of a 
Warner Brothers cartoon. At a breathtak- 
ing pace, they twitted everything from 
avant-garde jazz to world music and 12- 
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GETTING CLOSE: tangos bump up against boleros that mutate into polkas and circus music. 


Manic impression 


The Breuker Kollektif combine comedy with class 


tone classical while exhibiting unrivaled 
ensemble precision and impressive individ- 
ual musicianship. 

But it was more than just inspired silli- 
ness. The comedy, like the music, shares a 
common root in Breuker’s deconstruction 
of the concert-going experience and the 
mechanics of music-making. His trip into 
the audience occurred just as our atten- 
tion to the demanding music was begin- 
ning to falter, and it focused us on the 
performance even as it directed our atten- 
tion to the club’s furnishings and what 
people were wearing. Later, when the 
trumpeters poured water from their mutes 
and stuck them on their heads like suction 


oy 
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cups, it was more than lunacy that liberat- 
ed us from stuffy concert-going conven- 
tions. It drew our attention to the mutes 
and the sounds made with them. With 
the Kollektief, comedy follows composi- 
tion. 

The continuous set drew heavily on the 
band’s last two CDs, Parade and Heibel, 
both.on Breuker’s BVHaast label. Heibel is 
one of the best Kollektief recordings of the 
past several years, and many of Thursday 
night’s highlights were taken from it. Alto 
saxophonist Andre Goudbeek cut the air 
with a sharp bright sound, making short 
sharp jabs over the careering “We’re Off.” 
On “Met goede beukdoelingen” (a pun- 
ning title that’s translated as “With good 
dent’entions”), pianist Henk de Jonge’s 
unaccompanied interludes between 
Kollektief outbursts sounded like Charles 
Ives interpreting George Gershwin. On 
“Duke Edward/Misere,” trumpeter Boy 
Raaymakers (half of the Kollektief’s Laurel 
and Hardy comedy-team trumpet section 
with Andy Altenfelder) proved again that 
he is a major talent on his instrument, with 
a solo that evoked Harlem in its growling 
plunger-muted first half and Havana in its 
open-horn climax. 

Although the soloists for the most part 
displayed the earnest immediacy of jazz 
soloists, leader Breuker is the group’s arch 
ironist. When he clucked like a chicken 
during a clarinet solo early in the set, 
Goudbeek dropped a plastic egg on the 
stage, a gesture calculated to deflate the 
self-absorbed stereotype of the avant- 
garde. The irony (since there always must 
be an irony with Breuker) was that his solo 
was quite avant-garde, with lots of 
overblown timbres, disjointed themes, and 
rapid shifts in mood while at the same 
time being beautifully constructed and de- 
veloped and not at all self-indulgent. 

Breuker’s compositions bear down on 
you with remarkable speed — they shift 
gears unpredictably and often. They jam a 
bewildering number of references together 
in a short time. Tangos bump up against 
boleros that mutate into polkas that rub el- 
bows with circus music that jostles Rus- 
sian folk melodies. But the parody is dou- 
ble-edged. Breuker’s admiration of the 
source material is evident even if he sati- 
rizes the political and social ends it some- 
times serves. He may hate the military, but 
he does like a good march. 

The exacting arrangements keep all the 
activity clear and purposeful. Quite often 


piano and bass play unison vamps while | 
the saxophone, trumpet, and trombone | 
sections exchange riffs and melodies. Be- | 
tween the band’s precision and the charts’ | 
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lucidity, every voice is heard, every detail is | 


apparent. It can sound schematic; at its 
best, though, it’s a giddy joyride height- 
ened by the band’s on-stage antics and un- 
dergirded, like all great comedy, by a sense 
of humanity’s absurd and tragic shortcom- 
ings. OQ 
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Not all right 


Harry Connick has style, 
but whose style is it? 


by Stephanie Zacharek 


t’s the wrong voice. It’s the wrong 
style. Although his style is tempting, 
it’s the wrong style. 
It’s not his style, but it was all 
right with the sold-out crowd who 
sashayed into the newly refurbished Wang 
Center to hear wunderkind and flagrant 
Sinatra imitator Harry Connick Jr. last 
Friday, at the start of a four-night stand. 

And why shouldn’t they have been 
thrilled by a man who’s so clearly bucking 
for the mantle of consummate entertainer 
of his generation? A man who, shucks, 
certainly isn’t a dancer but doesn’t mind 
throwing a few Fred Astaire high kicks 
into the act? A man who invites a little girl 
in a velvet dress on stage so he can lead 
the audience in singing “Happy Birthday” 
to her? A man who’s bound and deter- 
mined to play not just piano but trumpet, 
tuba, and drums — his simpering inepti- 
tude on the last three reeking of home- 
spun, disingenuous charm? A man who, if 
you close your eyes, almost sounds like — 
but by now, you know that. 

Connick’s show is a well-oiled machine 
that hums so loud, you can barely hear the 
grinding gears that keep it going. It’s high- 
energy, good old-fashioned American-style 


| entertainment — but how much more 


could tickets cost if he decided to throw in 


| a little sincerity? 


| in the biz, 


This is where Connick fanatics leap to 
his defense, claiming that he is, as they say 
“genuinely talented.” The frus- 


| trating thing is, they’re right: his vocal 


records certainly entertain. The songs he 


| writes are charming at best and harmless 
| at worst — fake standards (complete with 
| hoky lyrics, many of them penned by Con- 





nick’s collaborator, Ramsey McLean) that 
show respect and sincere love for the real 
thing. And if you can banish ghostly mem- 
ories of the singular style Connick is ap- 
ing, you can hear now and then that he 
has applied some original thought to his 


phrasing. 

Then why does it all fall apart on stage, 
even as the audience is going wild? At the 
Wang Center, his band included himself 
on piano, Ben Wolfe on bass, Shannon 
Powell on drums, and Russell Malone on 
guitar, as well as a tight, hard-working 
14-piece horn section. The arrangements 
were solid, the rhythm section was map- 
ping out all the right steps, the horns 
squirted shiny blasts in all the right 
places. 

And for the first few songs, Connick 
was vaguely appealing as he wrapped his 
washable polyester velvet smoking jacket 
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of a voice around lyrics like “A little bit of 
me and a whole lotta you/Add a dash of 
starlight and a dozen roses, too” (from his 
original, “Recipe for Love”). But his broad 
musical winks and nudges in the ribs be- 
came wearisome after three or four num- 
bers, and the horn splashes started to 
sound artificially cheery — like limp and 
faded Christmas garlands clinging to a 
lamp post on Valentine’s Day. He took a 
full 30 minutes to introduce his band, dur- 


ing a painfully drawn-out preamble to @ 


Dixieland number. And on ballads like 
“Jill” (from his recent Columbia album 
Blue Light, Red Light), his lyrics limped 
through the meandering melody, finally 
settling into the faded, lumpy cushion that 
is the the song’s closing line: “You love 
me/And I say I love you, too.” Passion lifts 
its weary head, opens one eye halfway, and 
plunks back down on the pillow. 

That’s enough to make you forget his 
more promising moments, like the boogie- 
woogie keyboard rolls on his trotting ver- 
sion of “Chattanooga Choo-Choo.” Or 
when he plays up his roguish, decidedly 
uncuddly side — which is when I think 
he’s at his very best. His opener, a version 
of “It’s Alright with Me” that was much 
more hard-boiled than the one on last 
year’s We Are in Love, pointed out one mi- 
nor (but intriguing) distinction between 
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his style and Sinatra’s: when Connick 
plays the bad boy, he’s a more savage hip- 
ster. He knows how to snarl out a line, 
and at times his phrases can be steely and 
pointed, like daggers. 

In “It’s Alright,” he seemed to be work- 
ing out a sputtering anger that isn’t heard 
in most interpretations of the song, though 
it’s entirely appropriate for the lyrics 
(“Though your face is charming it’s the 
wrong face/It’s not her face . . .”). His 
snapping-turtle phrasing made you won- 


der: would he — could he? — slap a 
woman around just because she had the 
wrong lips? 


That’s an interpretation that would be 
distressing to many of Connick’s fans, 
who want to see him only as a boyish sex 
symbol. Connick himself leaves little doubt 
as to how he wants to be perceived: seri- 
ous musician first, sex symbol a close sec- 
ond, Still, that ratio was closer to 40/60 
when he brought his quartet (including 
Wolfe and Powell, and Ned Gold on 
tenor) to Scullers last Tuesday, for a more 
restrained evening of serviceable, if lack- 
luster, jazz. Connick refused to be pho- 
tographed while performing — to prevent 
unflattering shots that might tarnish his 
image, perhaps? Serious musicians — 
particularly the pretty ones — certainly do 
lead a dog’s life. Q 
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Bonesaw are a cut above 
November’s other finalist 


by Sandy Masuo 


hey say you can’t judge a 

book by its cover, and ap- 

parently that pertains to cas- 

settes as well, since this 

month’s Demo Derby was a 
toss-up between two tapes at opposite 
ends of the packaging spectrum: from no- 
frills pragmatism to total thematic unity. In 
the end, neatness did count, and Bonesaw 
edged out Sexploitation. 

It was hardly a surprise to find three 
songs entitled “Too Much Craziness,” 
“The Waiting Song,” and “Eating Human 
Flesh” by a band called Bonesaw inside a 
black matte envelope spattered with blood- 
red paint. What was surprising was the 
music: three tracks, sharply focused, but 
stunningly diverse in construction. 

“I don’t want to disclaim anything and 
say we’re not metal but we are sort of 
metallic,” explains frontman (and former 
Skin keyboardist) Karlo Takki, “or we’re 
not funk but we’re sort of funky, or we’re 
not thrash but we are sort of thrashy. It’s 
the music we enjoy playing — and cate- 
gories mean nothing and they mean every- 
thing. But if you need a handle, ‘loud and 


hard’ will do.” 

Bonesaw do indeed employ a lot of loud 
and hard metal, funk and thrash elements; 
but what sets their sound apart is the way 
they charge it with other influences. In 
spite of the band’s in-your-face delivery, 
Bonesaw convey the same sense of detach- 
ment/alienation that often underlies indus- 
trial music. The metallic gestures are 
steeped in an earthy grunge, and the dark 
lyrics and textures stop short of death met- 
al’s shock treatment, evoking an abstract, 
almost gothic, gloom. Layers of imagery 
and sound abound, even in the ostensibly 
gruesome “Eating Human Flesh,” which 
Takki says is as much a song about “ob- 
sessive behavior and not going mad in a 
big way, but just going slowly, methodical- 
ly mad” as it is a love song. 

The band’s eclecticism isn’t limited to 
music, either. The large house in Allston 
that is home to Bonesaw as well as mem- 
bers of two other bands also houses video 
production facilities, rehearsal space, and 
a recording studio where Bonesaw are 
working on an album (due early next 
year). Besides designing their own promo- 
tional materials, Bonesaw produce a cable 
TV show called Feedback that airs occa- 
sionally on the Boston Neighborhood Net- 
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away loud and hard conventions. 


work and features music videos and com- 
puter art. 

“We were looking through the want 
ads,” Takki explains, “and we kept seeing 
all these great, broadcast-quality video 
decks real cheap. People were just dump- 
ing them and trading up to SVHS, so we 
went out and got all these immense decks 
and all these wires and a couple cameras 
and went, ‘Well, what do we do now? 
Let’s lip-synch a video!’ So you just learn 
as you go. Eventually we got a little more 
classy with our technique — like story- 
boarding things out and actually thinking 
about directing and lighting. But at first it 
was, ‘Well, let’s plug it in and do it.’ Just 
like recording demos.” 

Although Bonesaw may have started 


BUZZING: Robert J. and Karlo Takki cut 


1991 


recording by trial and er- 
ror, they’ve honed their 
craft considerably, learn- 
ing to contain their mas- 
sive sound on tape with- 
out diminishing its noisy 
intensity. “Too Much 
Craziness” starts things 
off with Takki’s bracing 
vocals whipping through a 
blast of brash thrash that 
gusts along without sacri- 
ficing the abrasive tex- 
tures that Takki and gui- 
tarist Robert J. grind to- 
gether. “The Waiting 
Song” slaps the same tex- 
tures into the brooding 
groove that bassist Chris 
Sabbarese and drummer 
Jason King roll out. “Eat- 
ing Human Flesh” is slow 
and deliberate, reminis- 
cent of Pink Floyd’s 
moodier moments, with 
dark, reverberating guitar 
carrying Takki’s vocals 
through passages of calm- 
ness and raging mania. 
“These three songs just 
happen to be the Crazed 
Loner songs,” Takki ex- 
plains. “You know, Picasso 
had his Blue Period. I had 
my Crazed Loner Period.” 
Arriving in an un- 
adorned, minimalist pack- 
age, Sexploitation’s demo might easily 
have been anything from stupendously 
slick synth-disco to artistic angst. I’m glad 
to say it turned out to be neither. The first 
two tunes, “Sequin Syringe” and “Sexual 
Revolution,” twist the druggy, efhereal 
bliss that pervades T-Rex with a touch of 
dark, post-AIDS satire. Both are full of 
recklessly raw guitar work that lunges in 
and around a cool, understated groove. 
Intertwined with some vicious hooks are 
Jonathan Kelley’s manic vocal gestures, 
which recall larynx contortionists from 
Stardust-era Bowie to the Divinyls’ 
Christina Amphlett — especially during 
the last number, “The Fruit Song,” a post- 
modern torch song that drifts along amid 
melancholy airs and twinkling chimes. © 
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Pale on : Greenaway. the consummate auteur of image, word and style, 


s inte regarded as a master of filmmaking. From his works on 
0€ r— drawn and written — through his adventures into broadcast television, 
no other artist as gifted in so many diverse disciplines has brought to bear this 
_ knowledge and craft upon the cinema than Peter Greenaway. 
The films, videos and papers including a sampling of drawings and 
collages to be exhibited represent the first and most complete 
retrospective of Greenaway’s work ever mounted in the United States. 
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eter Greenaway film gives you a rusn. 
So much to think about, so little time. 
Greenaway’s films are marked by an 
astonishing proliferation of detail and a 
breathtaking breadth of reference. From 
theories of history to theories of art, from 
consumption to construction his films are 
best reached through metaphor and 
paradox- literary concepts that demand 
we hold in mind more.than one thing at a 
time, that each element illuminate the 
other,.and that those elements. be,.at the 


very least, contradictory. 


As_ with any. great. stylist and. innovator, 
Greenaway’s films are hard to describe. 
In writing about Greenaway, Critics often 
find themsetves blurring the line between 
criticism and art. Take for-example a 
piece by Elisabeth Butz on Greenaway’s 
breakthrough film, THE DRAUGHTSMAN’S 
CONTRACT (1982). In the first twenty 
seconds of the film titles Butz finds clues 


anticipating thematic strains of 
revolution and cyclicism: light to dark; 
constancy and alternation, seed to 
offspring, the long shot pulling away 
and the close closing in, closet to 
courtyard, awesome catholicity and 
glorified protestation, artisan to 
courtesan, orange and pineapple, 
plum to purge, England and her 
nether lands....The means of 
production are shown along with 
modes of realization: the watch is set 
as the die is cast. 


If some critics feel compelled to adopt the 
filmmaker’s poetic density, his trademark 
word play and puns, others resort to his 
lists, vainly struggling to convey a 
fragment of the hundreds of unforgettable 
images crowding each film. In a review of 
Greenaway’s surprise commercial hit, 
THE COOK, THE THIEF, HIS WIFE AND 
HER LOVER (1989), for instance, William 
F. Van Wert notes that even critics who 
don't like Greenaway still find it necessary 
to cite his “diversity (author, painter, art 
historian), his taxonomical brilliance 
(games with numbers, and alphabets, 
painterly tableaux, filmic hommages, 
literary allusions), [and] his 
unconventional narratives.” Van Wert 
himself falls prey to the lure of lists when 
he suggests “a few” of the paintings 
echoed in THE COOK- and indeed one 
can vividly recall the film from this 
recitation of its allusions: 


Masaccios's “The Expulsion of Adam 
and Eve” (the naked lovers in the 
maggot-infested food van): Andrea 
Del Castagno's “The Last Supper” 
(1436 - the long supper table with 
Fitch and company): Antonello Da 
Messina’s “St. Jerome in His Study” 
(the book depository scene): Andrea 
Mantegna’s “Dead Christ” (1500) and 
Rembrandt's “The Anatomy Lesson 
of Dr. Deyman” (the view of the dead 
Michael from the feet up).... 
Rembrandt, Vermeer, and 
Archimboldo [he adds] get repeated 
hommages. 


There is a longstanding assumption 
regarding avant garde and experimental 
narrative fitms that if the pleasures offered 
are other than narrative, then the film is 
nothing but a mind-game for eggheads. 
,| Van Wert for one is clear about 
Greenaway’s position in film history, 
noting that “the same accusations 
(elitism,mannerism, formalism, [and] a 
chilly intellectualism) [were also] levied 
against the films of Eisenstein, Alain 
Resnais, Straub- Huillet.” These 
comparisons, sweeping but apt, pinpoint 
the essence of Greenaway’s work and 
why sometimes poetry is the only possible 
response. As is true of only a few chosen 
filmmakers (we might add Pasolini and 
Goddard here), Greenaway is a 
theorist/filmmaker whose work constantly 
poses the paradox: How to make art out 
of ideas about art? 


Greenaway's films possess a 
fundamentally postmodern sensibility. 
History becomes a playground of artifacts, 
fragments from all periods insouciantly 
scattered about, incongruous and 
enchanting. In THE BELLY OF AN 
ARCHITECT (1987), an American architect 
(Brian Dennehy) reels through Rome, his 
Office littered with models, reproductions, 
props and diagrams, domes and 
cycloramas, an eerie green-lit xerox 
machine spewing forth copy after copy of 








e marble stom aesar. e 
Gargantuan heads are left sitting in 
courtyards. A lightweight culture-thief 
hawks a tray of noses casually chiselled 
from the antique statuary. In THE COOK, 
the characters are dwarfed by the culture 
they. mimic in miniature and to which their 
every move may be compared, In this 
grabbag approach to history, complex 
relationships can be stated visually in a 
way that is both dense and widely 
accessible: 


Countering the criticism of 
postmodernism’s allegedly apolitical 
obsession with. surface is Greenaway’s 
sustained critique of consumerism as 
cannibalism. While these concerns are 
explicit in THE COOK, it is not hard to see 
Greenaway's continuing concern with the 
artist's relationship to society, culture, and 
the past, The relationship is never 
innocent: the draughtsman fixing in black 
and white the property lines of aristocratic 
privilege while being himself bound by the 
terms he set, or the architect being served 
wedding cake scale models of his favorite 
buildings, gorging himself on the legacy of 
his heroes. In the film the tragedy of 
consumer society, stemming from its 
atavistic impulse to make itself greater by 


eating the culture it loves, is that in the. 


West (in what Marxists call “late stage 
capitalism”), everything is available. It's 
just impossible to consume it all. Perhaps 
this is why Greenaway’s artists seem 
fundamentally Romantic figures. Only an 
artist's literally monumental ego can find 
aesthetic satisfaction/inspiration in the 
ruins of Western culture. 


Greenaway’s scientists are greater 
romantics than his artists (see, for 
instance, the doctors in ZED), making a 
leap of faith even though they are 
perpetually confronted by their failure to 
explain anything. The numbers that count 
our way through DROWNING BY 
NUMBERS (1988) expose the inadequacy 
of science (at its most abstractly “perfect” 
in mathematics) to attain or account for 
mystic Nature, tife and death. 
DROWNING is Greenaway's most 


MICHAEL NYMAN 


Michael Nyman 
PROSPERO’S 


BOOKS 


m @ women are 
aspects of Woman. Each is named 
Cissie: each avenges herself against the 
sexual crimes of men: each is a different 
version of the same timeless. Feminine. 
Woman in DROWNING is inherently 
inimical to Man whose puny science 
cannot fathom her instinctive relationship 
to Nature nor her intuitive understanding 
of other women. 


Yet if there is anything Greenaway 
consistently recognizes, criticizes and 
undermines throughout his work, it is faith 
in systems of organization, whether 
linguistic, mathematic; or.scientific,.. A 
metaphor that seems particularly apt here 
is the encyclopedia. The encyclopedia.in 
Greenaway’s work is an organizational 
strategy as well as a philosophical stance 
as well as an ideological practice. Since 


his. first feature length film, THE FALLS - 


(1980), Greenaway has been obsessed 
with the way principles of organization 
(alphabetical, numerical, statistical) have 
a tendency to take over and’ become an 
end in themselves. An overview of 
Greenaway's films shows how obsessions 
with systematicity recur throughout his 
work. A ZED AND TWO NOUGHTS 
(ZOO,1986) (the title itself breaks the 
word into its component parts) takes us 
from apples to zebras, everything rotting 
picturesquely so scientists can study its 
decay. DROWNING BY NUMBERS counts 
the ways (literally counting scenes) as 
men and their science are overwhelmed 
by women and their mystical ties to 
nature. THE DRAUGHTSMAN’S 
CONTRACT and THE COOK, THE THIEF, 
HIS WIFE AND HER LOVER organize the 
world as a series of artworks. Again, 
consumption reigns. 


THE FALLS in particular can be seen as a 
postmodern encyclopedia, an 
organization of facts and pieces put 
together in an eminently logical way, laced 


with the very slightest regret that none of — 


it makes any sense. A monumental 
documentary pastiche, THE FALLS 
elaborately charts a methodically flawless 
random study of victims of the VUE, or 
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priceless deadpan takeoff on bureaucratic 
legal-ese). In interviewing 92 people from 
the (fictional) VUE directory whose names 
begin with “Fall”, Greenaway can parody 
every technique by which traditional 
documentary seeks to substantiate its ties 
to reality. Of course by the.end-évery 
aspect of the film has been revealed. as a 
complete-fiction,.both- before and’after the 
fall.In.Greenaway’'s world, the systems 
aré-always..methodically sound..<They’'ve 
just lost-contact. Like England confronting 
Europe and a new world order, they cling 
tragicomically to ways of organizing 
reality-that were-formulated during 
cénturies.of. British imperial rule rather 
than-risk facing the real thing. This is a 
new Encyclopedia Britannica. 


By insisting in each film on a system that 
makes no sense, Greenaway exposes its 
repressive purpose. Each system 
presumes to explain the world yet what is 
included is always arbitrary.(apples not 
ants, zebras notzo0os, Objects in place of 
institutions), limiting what can be studied, 
shielding that which cannot be 
questioned. The explanatory power of 
organized data (mathematical. visual, 
linguistic) becomes. progressively jess 
tenable the more it is insisted upon. 
Greenaway’s films are like the machine in 
Kafka’s “In the Penal Colony” - when it 
loses its pretensions to meaning, all that 
matters is the machine. It devours as it 
purports to teach. Organization ad 
absurdum. The better to eat you by. . 


Greenaway’s films breathe a Blakean 
“fearful symmetry”, or what Butz calls an 
“aesthetic sense of inevitability”. 
Narratively, what starts with conception, 


. architecture.and food in THE BELLY OF 


AN ARCHITECT, ends with birth, open air, 
and being eaten. But it is.the extreme 
symmetry within images (A ZED AND THE 
TWO NOUGHTS especially comes to 
mind) that marks. symmetry as a 
cornerstone of Greenaway’s work. The 
less imaginative see symmetry as mere 
visual repetition and the tableau as 
unmoving. For tableaux to be compelling 
cinematically, the first thing required is 
beauty. All of Greenaway’s films have an 
unparalleled surface beauty. Simply 
consider: the dark shimmering look of 
THE BELLY OF AN ARCHITECT, evoking 
such 1960s masters as Resnais (sharing 
the cinematographer of LAST YEAR AT 
MARIENBAD, Sacha Vierny) and the 
stringent antiseptic cleanness of 
Antonioni: the cool light filled hospital 
rooms of ZED; an appropriate setting for 
counterfeit Vermeer: the golden memories 
of a book depository in THE COOK and its 
visual companion in PROSPERO’S 
BOOKS (1991). The consistent beauty of 
these films is all the more stunning when 
one takes into account the speed with 
which they were made (seven feature- 
length films in eleven years) and the 
limited funding available for experimental 
film production in Britain in the past 
decade. 


The symmetrical tableau when used: by 
Greenaway becomes a central paradox of 
cinema: Films like A ZED AND TWO 
NOUGHTS (whose title combines the 
alphabet, numbers, animals, social 
institutions; death and nothingness)’ 
deconstruct the urge for’ stillness that 
underlies desire. The surface of these 
stilled images is not at odds. with depth, 
but a way to it, just as stillness is not at 
odds with motion (or time) but proves it. 
Even death moves. The stillness of the 
tableau is held in perpetual tension by the 
moving image cinema, its own origin the 
still photograph and the frames that move 
by 24 times a second. In Greenaway, a 
desire becomes a desire for stillness, a 
carefully organized symmetry at the 
center of a storm. 


Art and Death. Science and Art. Art’as 
Idea and the idea as rich, exhilarating 
contradiction. Pefhaps the ultimate of 
Greenaway's artist-heroes is the 
magician-sciéntist of PROSPERO’S 
BOOKS. The distance between the 
blueprint and the building, the drawing 
and the house, photos and decay, the 
letter and the spell. All of it comes down 
to the gulf between representation and 
reality, with magic as the precarious 
iftusion that one can touch the other. For 
just a moment, chaos. is.-held in the 


balance. 
‘ -AMY LAWRENCE 
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The Draughtman’s Contract 
Friday November 15 8:00 

Saturday November 16 8:00 

Sunday November 17 8:00 


1982, 108 minutes 
With Janet Suzman, Anthony Higgins 


The Draughtsman’s Contract weaves a mystifying 
tale of a draughtsman who contracts with a lady of an 
estate to execute a series of drawings for her husband 
in exchange for regular sexual dalliance. Although set 
during the Restoration of the Stuart monarchy, the film 
has far more to do with the artificiality of what is seen 
and what is understood than with 17th century England. 
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A TV Dante 


Boston Premiere 

Friday November 15 7:30 / 9:00 

Saturday November 16 7:30 / 9:00 

Sunday November 17 7:30 

The Inferno Cantos |I-VIil 

Co-directed with Tom Phillips 

1988-89, 84 minutes 

With Sir John Gielgud, Bob Peck, Joanne Whalley 
The descent into the Inferno is ripe for Greenaway's 
maverick intellect and videographic mis en scene that 
explodes the picture plane into luminescent word and 
picture fragments. Made in collaboration with 
printmaker and Dantean scholar Tom Phillips, the first 
eight in a series to incorporate 33 cantos transform the 
poem into profound, new images for a modern world. 


The Falls 
Saturday November 16 4:00 


November 17 4:00 
1980, 185 minutes 


in The Falls, Greenaway unravels to outrageous 


extremes the biographies of 92 people whose surnames 


begin with the prefix “Fall” and who have mysteriously 
fallen prey to a “Violent Unknown Event.” By pursuing 
these categorizational efforts to the point of absurdity, 
Greenaway creates an outlandish tableaux of numbers, 
names, lists and categories. ° 





Four American Composers 
intertwining performance and conversations with and 
about the artists, these programs create an experience 
that extends beyond the music to explore each 
composer's concepts and express their personalities. 
John Cage 

1983, 56 minutes, 

Saturday November 16 3:30 

Sunday November 17 6:30 

Philip Glass 

1983, 56 minutes 

Saturday November 16 4:30 

Sunday November 17 5:30 

Meredith Monk 

1983, 56 minutes 

Saturday November 16 5:30 

Sunday November 17 4:30 

Robert Ashley 

1983, 56 minutes 

Saturday November 16 6:30 

Sunday November 17 3:30 








Prospero’s Books 
New England Premiere 


sTolalctilmCelasit-t-tlelam- Bie) 


Thursday November 21 8:00 

Opens Weds. Nov. 27 

Loews Harvard Square/Nickelodeon 

1991, 129 minutes 

With Sir John Gielgud, Michael Clark, Mark 
Rylance, Erland Josephson 

Peter Greenaway claims he used the best screenwriter 
of all time for his latest meta—cinema endeavor, that is 
William Shakespeare, and the screenplay is The 
Tempest. Enter veteran actor John Gielgud and 
Japan's most advanced high definition video technology 
| to round out what may well be the most fantastic 


| version of Shakespeare ever brought to the screen.. 
























The Belly of an Architect 
Friday November 22 7:00 

Saturday November 23 9:00 

Sunday November 24 7:00 

1987, 105 minutes 

With Brian Dennehy, Chioe Webb 

Set against the unchanging face of Rome, The Belly 
of an Architect chronicles the nine month-iong 
demise of a successful architect. During this period, he 
comes to terms with the collapse of his marriage, his 
frustrated professional ambitions and his own mortality. 
True to Greenaway's form, it is lavish in detail and color, 
and is packed with symbolism, art and architecture, 
obsession and omens, and life and death. 


Raising the Dead 


Made for TV #1 

Friday November 22 7:30 / 8:45 

Saturday November 23 6:00 / 7:30 / 8:45 
Sunday November 24 6:00 / 7:30 

M is for Man, Music and Mozart 

World Premiere 

1991, 29 minutes 

Death in the Seine 

1989, 40 minutes 

Hubert Bals Handshake 

1989, 5 minutes 

To be premiered on BBC Television during the Mozart 
Bicentenary, M is for Man, Music and Mozart 
is a collaboration between composer Louis Andriessen 
and Greenaway set in a 16th century anatomy theatre 
and visually choreographed to apocryphal texts by 
Vesalius, Schultz and Eisenstein. Death in the 
Seine is a freely roaming speculation regarding 273 
bodies dragged out of the Seine between April 1795 and 


September 1801. 
¢° i 
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A Zed and Two Noughts 
Friday November 22 9:00 

Saturday November 23 7:00 

Sunday November 24 4:00 

1986, 115 minutes 

With Brian Deacon, Eric Deacon, Andrea Ferreol 


With an unabashed passion for symmetry and the 
tyranny of systems, Greenaway delivers an unending 
and maddening digression on the life cycie as the most 
oppressive and symmetrical of systems. Separated 
Siamese twins find themselves enmeshed with a one- 
—legged paramour and twin daughters all the while they 
continue their experiments with time4apse aesthetics of 
decay. 





Arbitrary Events & 
Coincidental Meanings 


Early Works # 1 
Saturday November 23 4:00 
Sunday November 24 9:00 
Act of God: Lightning 
1981, 28 minutes 


in Act of God: Lightning more than twenty 
survivors recount their experiences of being struck by 
lightning. A Walk through H, subtitied “The 
Reincarnation ofan Ornithologist,” records a symbolic 
journey through a mysterious bird-filled country 
undertaken by an ornithologist at the end of his life. 
Water Wrackets catalogues a bogus 
anthropological-archaeological study of mythical 
characters. 





His Wife and Her Lover 
Friday November 29 6:45 

Saturday November 30 9:15 

Sunday December 1 6:45 

1989, 120 minutes 

With Michael Gambon, Helen Mirren, Richard 
Bohringer, Alan Howard 

Greenaway’s gristly, color—-coded fugue built on the 
themes of gluttony, adultery and retaliation makes this 
his most nefarious venture. The film's blend of violence, 
eroticism, melancholia and satire recalls a classic 
revenge play out of Jacobean theatre and looks 
seriously, compassionately and unblinkingly at a taboo 
subject on the far reaches of experience. 








ETER GREENAWAY RETROSPECTIVE 


COLLAGES AND DRAWINGS BY THE ARTIST ON DISPLAY AT THE CARPENTER CENTER FOR THE VISUAL ARTS 
Fitm/VIDEO SCHEDULE © NOVEMBER 15 - DECEMBER 1, 1991 
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Drowning By Numbers 
Friday November 29 9:00 

Saturday November 30 7:00 

Sunday December 1 4:00 

1988, 118 minutes 

With Joan Plowright, Juliet Stevenson, Joely 
Richardson 


Ordered by numbers 1—100 placed strategically 
throughout the film, Drowning by Numbers is a 
black comic fairy-tale of sex and death involving three 
women of the same name who murder their husbands. 
It is a poetic, amoral tale told morally to support the 
belief that the good are seldom rewarded, the bad go 
largely unpunished, and the innocent are always 
abused. 





Water Works 


Made for TV #2 

Friday November 29 7:30 / 9:30 

Saturday November 30 6:00 / 7:30 / 9:00 
Sunday December 1 6:00 / 7:30 

Fear of Drowning 

1988, 26 minutes 

Inside Rooms: 26 Bathrooms 

1985, 30 minutes 

Making a Splash 

1984, 25 minutes 

Water splashes and roars and gurgles through Fear 
of Drowning, the companion documentary that 
recounts and furthers the concerns of Drowning by 
Numbers. Inside Rooms: 26 Bathrooms 
is an affectionate, ironical look at bathroom design and 
what people do in their “secret room.” From amoebae 
up to sophisticated synchronized swimming teams, 
Making a Splash expiores water in all of its forms 
and functions. 





















Obsessive Details 


Early Works # 2 
Saturday, November 30, 4:00 
Sunday, December 1, 9:00 
Vertical Features Remake 
1978, 45 minutes 

Dear Phone 

1977, 17 minutes 

Windows 

1975, 4 minutes 

H is for House 

1973, 10 minutes 

Intervals 

1969, 6.5 minutes 


Five short films encapsulate the development of 
Greenaway’s filmmaking vocabulary that's obsessed 
with landscape, fiction, categorization, word and image, 
and the use of formalism to mock formalization and 
academic discourse. 





Harvard Film Archive 


Carpenter Center for the Visual Arts « Harvard University « 24 Quincy Street 
Cambridge, Massachusetts Information 495-4700 « Next to the Fogg Art Museum e Harvard Square Red Line T 












A magician’s spell, the innocence of 
ypung love, and a dream of revenge unite 
to create a tempest. 


“STUNNING!” 


-Caryn James, The New York Times 


“DAZZLING! 


John Gielgud is astounding!”’ 


-Peter Travers, Rolling Stone 


“A PHAN TASMAGORIA! 


I wouldn’t want to miss it!’’ 
-Vincent Canby, The New York Times 
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The new film from the director of ‘The Cook, The Thief, His Wife & Her Lover’ 
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Scorpio 
rising 
The Family Stand 
make their stand 





by Amy Linden 


t 70 minutes plus, Moon in Scorpio (East- 
west), the third album from Brooklyn’s 
genre-bending the Family Stand, is not only 
daunting but musically challenging and 
courageous to boot. And in what has be- 
come a familiar refrain among artists who dare to rattle a 
few cages and have the nerve to eschew predetermined cat- 
egories, the Family Stand are finding that it’s hard to get 
their message across. 

Moon in Scorpio comprises 16 tracks that move from 
full-out rock-and-roll hootchie-koo assault to heartbreak- 
ingly dramatic ballads and a cappella gospel to funkified 
fusion and an instrumental cut that would make any jazzbo 
happy. The trio (V. Jeffrey Smith, Peter Lord, and Sandra 
St. Victor) are a self-contained musical unit, with Lord and 
Smith doing the producing and all three writing. Although 
they scored a minor radio hit with “Ghetto Heaven” off 
their last record, Chain, they have yet to get beyond the 
love of critics and Brits to the great American mass market. 

Even if you don’t know the group, you’re probably fa- 
miliar with their sound. In what is one of life’s sweeter 
ironies, the supposedly unmarketable Family Stand, with 
their free-for-all melange of slammin’ beats, chainsaw gui- 
tars, and patchouli-oil lyrics, turn out to be the auteurs be- 
hind Spellbound, by noted alternative artist Paula Abdul. 
And it was a Family Stand ditty, “Vibeology,” that the 
perky songstress performed on the MTV award show. 

But the ride this group take you on is as removed from 
Abdul’s fresh-faced dance pop as one can get. With music 
that blisters and soothes, Moon in Scorpio is a compendi- 
um of influences (Lord cites what he calls the usual sus- 
pects: Stevie, Jimi, the Beatles) that’s both all over the map 
and dead on target. “Shades of Blue” (which they pitched 
to Abdul, unsuccessfully) is AOR rock with a backbeat that 








UNPIGEONHOLABLE: rock-and-roll as- 
sault, a cappella gospel, funkified fusion. 


won’t let up and a stuttering intro that is the riff from 
“Bust a Move” made dirty and cranked up to at least 11. 

Yet this is no mere proto-metal bunch of fusion funka- 
teers. Highlights include two stellar ballads. “Shelter” is 
Sandra St. Victor staking her claim as the next great fe- 
male rock-and-roller — her snarling supple voice makes 
more than a few references to Chaka Khan and Tina Turn- 
er. It is on this richly orchestrated tune (originally slated 
for Turner) that she outdoes herself, the uplift and deter- 
mination in her voice working against the undertow of the 
song’s minor chords. “Quiet Desperation” is, if you will, 
the male side of the emotional spectrum “Shelter” em- 
barked upon. Peter Lord creates a quasi-mystical world, 
both hushed and passionate. 

True, the lyrics on Moon in Scorpio can tend to the oui- 
ja-board side, and the disc is too long. But it’s a great 
reach, and the highs make up for the lows. 

The Family Stand are well aware of the marketing prob- 
lems their approach creates. And they’re not worried. “This 
album will show our diversity,” Jeffrey Smith told me re- 
cently when I talked to the group over snacks in‘a Brook- 
lyn café. But is the public ready for a “rock and roll” band 
who address issues like musical apartheid (the wickedly as- 
tute “Plantation Radio”) and the black bourgeoisie (“Edu- 
cation of Jamie,” with its chorus, “First be black, it’s your 
resurrection”)? 

“I think so,” Lord says, “but you know the radio people 
will say, “Well, we don’t know where to put this music,’ 
and I say to them, ‘If David Bowie had made this album, 
you’d know where to put it.’ That’s just a problem of per- 
ception, but if the music gets to the people, they can relate 
to it as is. They'll like or they won’t.” 

“We're a mixture of the R&B and rock and alternative 
thing,” adds St. Victor, “and the problem is that because 
we are black, it’s like another category. It’s like, ‘Oh, now 
we really don’t know what to do with them!’ ” Everyone 
laughs. Lord shrugs, his eyes twinkling. “Maybe they 
should just put four white guys on the album cover.” Q 
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Northern Light 


Bruce Cockburn still burns 
bright out of Canada 


by Daniel Gewertz 


he credits of the new Bruce 

Cockburn album might lead 

you to believe that the saga- 

cious Canadian star is mak- 

ing his most overt move on 
the American marketplace. Nothing But a 
| Burning Light (Columbia), his first album 
produced outside of Canada, and the first 
on a major label in several years, was 
recorded in Hollywood with the notable T- 
Bone Burnett producing, plus organist 
Booker T. (of the MG’s), rock vet Jim 
Keltner on drums, and the stellar voice of 
Jackson Browne in the mix. 

Yet the famed names alone give a mis- 
leading picture of what Cockburn is up to. 
Although he contends in a recent interview 
that he was looking for “a rockish 1950s 
Buddy Holly—inspired sound,” the album 
is sparer and gentler than anything Cock- 
burn has created since his folk rock of a 
decade ago. 

Starting in 1979 with Dancing in the 
Dragon’s Jaw (with the surprise hit “Won- 
dering Where the Lions Are”), Cockburn’s 
soulful, intelligent sound burst open with 
an intense period of musical synthesis and 
lyrical grace. The merging of folk with 
reggae, jazz, and rock was seamless, and 
the Christian-inspired imagery was both 
mysterious and earthy. In subsequent al- 
bums, the rock influences grew, and 
Cockburn’s subjects became more secular: 
divorce, alienation, justice, Central Ameri- 
can politics, and ecology. Yet virtually ev- 
ery song was infused with the intensity and 
depth of his spiritual path. 

Although it’s hardly as incandescent as 


his finest work, the new album's scope of 
expression and vulnerability of spirit is 
reminiscent of vintage Cockburn — it’s 
his most essential studio work since 
1984’s Stealing Fire. After 21 years and as 
many records, Coekburn sounds newly in 
touch with his bucolic roots and open- 
hearted beginnings. “I’m too old for the 
term, but I'll use it anyway,” he sings with 
a lover’s cadence. “I’ll be a child of the 
wind till the end of my days. 

Which is not to say that he’s shying 
away from the urgent politics of his more 
recent work. His newest passion is the 
plight of the Native American. Both “Indi- 
an Wars” and “Kit Carson” revel in a 
naked political commentary that ranges 
from cogent poetry to unfortunate mo- 
ments of sloganeering. 

Despite his excesses, Cockburn remains 
aware of the pitfalls of political music. “I 
used to feel that art would be sullied by an 
involvement with politics, but I came to re- 
alize that thought was based on a false as- 
sumption that politics were somehow sep- 
arate from life,” he explains. “The political 
sphere is as suitable subject matter as any 
aspect of life. But I would make a distinc- 
tion between art and propaganda. When 
writing a political song, you better make 
sure you know the issues well, and you 
better make sure you write a damn good 
song. If people hear your message before 
they hear the song itself, you’re not really 
communicating.” 

Cockburn’s most convincing work has 
always been shot through with love, be it 
love of nature, Christ, a woman, or politi- 
cal justice. Although he’s one of pop mu- 
sic’s most intellectual composers, he 
stresses that “music isn’t an intellectual 
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CHILD OF THE WIND: virtually every song has been infused 














with the intensity and depth of his spiritual path. 


medium. No song should be written more 
out of thought than gut feeling.” 

And his reluctance to proselytize is ap- 
parent even in his most explicitly Christian 
songs. The lovely “Cry of a Tiny Babe” is a 
witty retelling of the Christ story in mod- 
ern, streetwise ways — the song seems 
both cheeky and reverent. “I tried to take 
the story out of the realm of myth. The 
story works as high drama. In fact, it has 
all the elements we associate with the 
spaghetti Western: the good, the bad, the 
ugly, and an escape across the border.” 

Nothing But a Burning Light (which takes 
its title from a Blind Willie Johnson blues, 
“Soul of a Man,” the album’s lone cover) is 
Cockburn’s first studio effort in three years. 
His composing pace has slowed in the past 
decade, partly because of a far busier tour- 
ing schedule. Cockburn also admits that he 


has fewer songworthy ideas of late, and no 
desire to repeat himself. 

“Over a 20-year period of writing, a lot 
of things have been said. I’ll come up with 
an idea and realize I’ve already said it in 
another song. So that’s one impediment to 
a prolific output. I’m also a lazy writer: I 
have to wait for a motivating force.” 

Waiting for inspiration obviously has 
worked for this 46-year-old troubadour. 
His guitar work is generous and gemlike, 
and his songs once more encounter the 
whole of his experience. This brilliant child 
of the wind may not ever reach American 
stardom, but his heart is more in evidence 
than it’s been in years. QO 





(Bruce Cockburn appears with a quartet 
on Saturday November 23 at the Orpheum. 
Sam Phillips opens.) 
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Sat., Nov 15 © 3-6pm ¢ BLUES JAM 
Dinner Show ¢ 7:00 - 10:30 pm ¢ $3 
JANE ELIZABETH 
FREDDY K 
KEITH BONNICE 


Tues., Nov 19 © $3 


EVEN UP 
THE WAFFERS 
MR. DIZZY 
LOTUS EATERS 


Wed., November 20 ¢ Open Mike 
Cafe Cabaret 7-8:30 fom 
The Wrong Hero Presents - pm 
Skene Recording Artist 
BOB EVANS 
SOB STORY 
CLEM SNIDE 
GLAZED BABY 


Thurs., Novergper 21 


DERTONZ 


EGYPT (From Washington D.C.) 
MOD SCHROD 


Sat., November 23 
SST Recording Artist 
& Anti Folk Hero 


MANNING 
MANIACAL CHOIR 
CACTUS GALLERY 





upcoming 


11/24 NOISE PARTY 
W/ WILLIE ALEXANDER’S 
PERSISTENCE OF MEMORY 


BAND 
11/26 ANASTASIA SCREAMED 
KING KONG 
12/11 BULKHEAD 
12/12 LEFT NUT 
12/17 ANTIETAM (FROM N.Y.) 
12/31 BOSTON PREMIERE OF 
THE WELL BABIES 


All Shows 18+ 


$1.00 Off Admission 
fwith T Pass 
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by Clif Garboden 


FRIDAY 
9:00 (2) Doris Day: A Sentimental Journey. 
Perhaps they'll uncover some previously untapped 
perky depth behind that freckled facade. A career 
biography of the star of both Pillow Talk and The 
Glass Bottomed Boat. (Until 10 p.m.) 
10:00 (2) American Masters: Neil Simon: Not Just 
for Laughs. It's lasers night for sure on 'GBH. Rob 
Reiner, Sid Caesar, and Walter Matthau try to justify 
the unnatural popularity of Broadway/Hollywood-writ- 
er Simon, the man who convinced unsophisticated 
theatergoers that having actors scream at one anoth- 
er is the highest form of both comedy and drama. 
(And if they still don't applaud, have somebody's 
pants fall down.) (Until 11 p.m.) 
3:10 a.m. (7) The Little Rascals, “Arbor Day.” Alfalfa 
lends his unique song-styling approach to the musi- 
cal adaptation of Joyce Kilmer's “Trees.” If this per- 
formance isn't part of your cultural background, 
you've been deprived. (Until 3:30 p.m.) 


SATURDAY 
9:00 a.m. (5) Football. Holy Cross versus Fordham, 
from Limerick, Ireland. 
Noon (5) Football. Miami versus Florida State. 
3:30 (5) Football. Notre Dame versus Penn State. 
6:30 (2) La Plaza: Plena Is Work, Plena Is Song. 
And together all that means an Afro-Spanish musical 
form of often-political work music popular in Puerto 
Rico. Amazing — check this out. (Until 7 p.m.) 
7:00 (5) Star Trek: The Next Generation. In which 
they will, we trust, give us more of Spock than the 
four-second cameo we got last week. (Until 8 p.m.) 
7:30 (25) Basketball. The Celts versus the Charlotte 
Hornets. 
7:30 (38) Hockey. The Bruins versus the Hartford 
Whalers. 
8:00 (7) Planes, Trains, and Automobiles (movie). 
Next to Alice’s Restaurant and Hercules versus the 
Moon Men one of the few Thanksgiving movies ever 
released. Steve Martin plays a businessman trying to 
get home for the holidays despite a near-total break- 
down of the nation’s mass-transportation infrastruc- 
ture and a lot of philosophical bedevilment by co-star 
John Candy. (Until 10 p.m.) 
10:00 (2) The Spirit of St. Louis (movie). A 1957 
Billy Wilder movie re-creating the solo transatlantic 
flight of Charles Lindbergh. Jimmy Stewart stars. 
(Until 12:15 a.m.) 
11:30 (5) Football. BC versus Syracuse (taped). 
12:15 a.m. (2) Black Leather Jacket. Dennis 
Hopper narrates this late-night look at the romance 
and utility of thick-skinned outerwear. Marion Brando, 
James Dean, and, yes, even Michael Jackson have 
slipped their bods inside these garments and kept 
them famous through decades of pop culture. To be 
repeated on Friday at midnight. (Until 1:15 a.m.) 


SUNDAY 
1:00 (4) Football. The Denver Broncos versus the 
Kansas City Chiefs. 
3:00 (7) The Legend of Notre Dame, part one. More 
cornerbacks than hunchbacks. The history of 
Fighting Irish football. (Until 4 p.m.) 
3:15 (2) Flying Deuces (movie). Laurel and Hardy in 
the Foreign Legion. From 1939. (Until 4:30 p.m.) 
4:00 (7) Football. The Dallas Cowboys versus the 
New York Giants. 
8:00 (38) Pete’s Dragon (movie). Scary 1977 
Disney mix of live action and animation couched as a 
cute story about a lonely kid and his fire-breathing 
friend. Starring Jim Dale, Helen Reddy, Shelley 
Winters, Mickey Rooney (as the lovable habitual sub- 
stance abuser), and Red Buttons. That cast tells you 
a lot about the mentality at work here. (Until 10 p.m.) 
8:00 (44) Frontline: My Doctor, My Lover. Repeated 
from last week. The subject of shrinks who sexually 
abuse their patients is spelled out using a nasty 
Colorado case in which the doctor's legal defense 
team tried to smear the plaintiff and her new psychia- 
trist. (Until 9:30 p.m.) 
8:30 (4) Back to the Future Ill (movie). Michael J. 
Fox wanders around in time one more time. To be 
repeated on Friday at 8:30 p.m. Why would NBC or 
WBZ carry the same movie twice in one week? Is 
this a trend? Is commercial TV trying to be more like 
cable? (Until 11 p.m.) 
9:00 (2) Masterpiece Theatre: Sleepers, part four. 
In which our long-lost KGB agents are nabbed and 
shuttled off to the Kremlin. To be repeated on Friday 
at 11 p.m. (Until 10 p.m.) 
9:00 (5) The Woman Who Sinned (movie). The 
walkin' one and only . . . as portrayed by Susan 
Lucci. Beautiful married woman has affair; affair 
backfires; woman is accused of killing her best 
friend. Oh, what a tangled web she wove. Also star- 
ring Tim Matheson, Michael Dudikoff, and John 
Vernon. (Until 11 p.m.) 
9:00 (7) In the Child’s Name (movie), part one. How 
a New Jersey dentist got into drugs and ended up 
killing his wife, and how his neighbors subsequently 
organized to help his kid. That's nice, but why is this 
especially interesting? To be concluded on Tuesday 
starting at 9 p.m. (Until 11 p.m.) 
10:00 (2) Mystery: The Casebook of Sherlock 
Holmes: “The Illustrious Client.” Repeated from last 
week. Jeremy Brett plods into another run of authentic- 
to-a-boring-fault Holmes stories with this one, in which 


| the great detective tries to prevent a bad marriage. 


The Hound of the Baskervilles it's not. (Until 11 p.m.) 


| 10:00 (38) Ask the Manager. Are there many 


Stephen Foster fans left? (Until 10:30 p.m.) 
11:00 (2) The American Experience: Pear! Harbor. 
Repeated from last week. In honor of the 50th 


| anniversary of that infamous day. A look back using 
| never-before-aired footage, home movies, and inter- 








views. (Until 12:30 a.m.) 


MONDAY 
9:00 (2) The American Experience: G-Men: The 
Rise of J. Edgar Hoover. How the longtime head of 
America's right-wing secret police got his start bust- 
ing bootleggers in the 1930s. They called him Mr. 
Civil Liberties (and he probably did sleep with a night 
light). (Until 10 p.m.) 
9:00 (4) Chance of a Lifetime (movie). Could be the 
title for eight out of 10 TV-movies. This one has Betty 
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White going to Mexico and putting the moves on 
Leslie Nielsen because she thinks she's dying. Okay, 
so they have’t done that one lately. (Until 11 p.m.) 
9:00 (5) Football. The Buffalo Bills versus the Miami 
Dolphins. 

10:00 (2) The Story of Anna Akhmatova. 
Christopher Reeve narrates this biography of the 
controversial Russian poet. (Until 11 p.m.) 


TUESDAY 
7:00 (38) The Cheers 200th Anniversary Special. 
A special featuring some great clips and some 
tedious chat from the Cheers cast made in honor of 
the series’s 200-edition mark. In the end, we'll 
remember Lilith. (Until 8 p.m.) 
8:00 (2) Nova: Who Shot President Kennedy? Was it 


‘ LHO? Was it Badge Man? The Mafia? The Vatican? 


The Cubans? Anti-Castro cigar smokers? Or was it 
an Orient Express—style potpourri of assassins? We 
may never know. This show certainly isn’t going to 
tell us. A lot of damning new evidence revealed; a lot 
of possible conclusions sidestepped. To be repeated 
on Thursday at midnight. (Until 9 p.m.) 

9:00 (2) Frontline: “Losing the War with Japan.” Not 
a look back at the 50th anniversary of Pearl Harbor 
but a Robert Krulwich—moderated discussion on how 
the Japanese are pounding the stuffing out of our 
economy. (Until 10 p.m.) 

9:00 (7) In the Child’s Name (movie), part two. The 
conclusion. (Until 11 p.m.) 

10:00 (2) Making Sense of the Sixties: “Legacies.” 
The wrap-up installment of this disappointing series 
asks how that fabled turbulent decade will be 
remembered. To judge by this show, the answer is: 
inaccurately. (Until 11 p.m.) 


WEDNESDAY 

7:30 (38) Hockey. The Bruins versus the Buffalo 
Sabres. 

8:00 (56) True Believer (movie). James Woods stars 
as a '60s radical turned '80s lawyer who rediscovers 
the milk of human kindness and the crusader's 
sword to stir it with when he takes on a hopeless 
case. Co-starring Robert Downey Jr. (Is he related to 
Morton?) (Until 10 p.m.) 

9:00 (2) Submarines: Steel Boats, Iron Men. 
Subtle title. A look at life inside and down deep. (Until 
10 p.m.) 


THURSDAY 
8:00 (56) The Rosary Murders (movie). Someone is 
killing the great priests and nuns of the parish. 
Donald Sutherland and Charles Durning star. (Until 
10 p.m.) 
9:00 (2) Mystery: The Casebook of Sherlock 
Holmes: “The Creeping Man.” Holmes (Jeremy Brett) 
steps in when a scientist's daughter is terrified by a 
howling dog. Ho hum? (Until 10 p.m.) 
10:00 (2) Hard Lessons at Chelsea High. A study 
of one of the toughest jobs in education — following 
former Cambridge Rindge and Latin administrator 
Elsa Wasserman through her first year as principal of 
benighted Chelsea High. (Until 11 p.m.) 
Midnight (2) Nova: Who Shot President Kennedy? 
‘Twasn't you and me. Repeated from Tuesday at 8 
p.m. 


FRIDAY 
8:00 (38) Rocky IV (movie). The Rocky-to-Russia 
show with Mr. Balboa slugging it out with the red 
menace. Marking perhaps the farthest decline 
through sequels suffered by any popular movie. 
From 1985, when Rocky fans still believed in the Evil 
Empire. (Until 10 p.m.) 
8:30 (4) Back to the Future Ill (movie). Repeated 
from Sunday at 8:30 p.m. How do you promote a 
movie five days after it already aired? “Your chance 
to see it twice!” 
10:00 (2) James Taylor in Concert. But not the one 
they usually give us. JT does his hits in Germany in a 
1986 show. (Until 11 p.m.) 
11:00 (2) Masterpiece Theatre: Sleepers. Repeated 
from Sunday at 9 p.m. 
Midnight (2) Black Leather Jacket. Repeated from 
Saturday at 12:15 a.m. 


Ld 

The 525th line. Gee, you make one little mistake . . . 
So a few weeks ago we hit some PBS South Seas 
critter show called in the Womb of the Fire Goddess 
or something and we offhandedly suggested that the 
Fire Goddess’s name must be Tess, knowing full well 
that the rain is Tess. (How many of you know what 
we're talking about here?) Anyway, so now this silly 
little comment haunts us. James A. Boa of Boston 
writes to admonish us, “Away out here, the rain is 
Tess, the fire’s Jo, and they call the wind Dapper.” 
Which is a valid correction submitted in the proper 
spirit. Thanks, we needed that. 

On a more serious note: Senators Ted Kennedy 
and Tom Harkin have gotten a nod of thanks from the 
masterminds behind the WGBH-developed Descrip- 
tive Video Service, which adds voice-over narration 
describing characters, scenes, and action between 
the dialogue of TV shows and movies to make more 
sense of it all for the blind and visually impaired. 
Kennedy and Harkin apparently were instrumental in 
getting recent funding for the award-winning project, 
which means that a total of five shows will have been 
added to the DVS roster by early next year: The 
American Experience (since late October); American 
Playhouse (since last week); Masterpiece Theatre 
(starting December 28); Wild America (starting in 
January); and Nature (starting in February). 

The DVS audio signal is carried on the “second 
audio program” (SAP) subcarrier channel of some 
local TV or radio station (in Boston's case, that's 
Channel 44). The SAP can be tuned in using most 
new stereo VCRs and stereo television sets. WGBH 
introduced DVS in 1990; it's now available on 57 PBS 
stations. Additional grant money has been earmarked 
to narrate and distribute movies for home video. 

Good stuff, though the Nature descriptions could 
be a little frightening: “The little gray furry animal, still 
bleeding from the neck, darts onto the screen and 
begins devouring the eggs of the seriously injured 
blue-necked ring-thrasher who squawks and mania- 
Cally pecks at the dirt around her nest, helpless to 
save her young.” 
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Wis) WFNX 101.7 Tues., Nov 26th WCRB 102.5 Fri., Nov 22nd 





11pm-12:30am: Get your tape recorders 
ready for 90 minutes of live music. This 
week catch Material /ssue & School of 
Fish recorded live on stage. 


Ti im 


MO 


WBUR 90.9 Sat., Nov 16th, 6-8 
pm: Sweet Soul Music with James Isaacs, 
a 50th birthday tribute to soul songwriter 
Dan Penn. Nov 23rd: a birthday tribute to 
Tina Turner, plus some “thankful” soul 
tunes for Thanksgiving. 


i847) WFNX 101.7 Sundays 6am- 


2pm: Join hosts Jeff Turton & Mike Adams 
for the Jazz Brunch, Boston’s longest 
running jazz program. 


96.93 WCDJ 96.9 Notes from the Hub, 


Sat., Nov. 16th: from Holland, Peru, 
Europe’s hottest techno-pop band,& vibist 
Michael Hayes. 


9} 
i. WMFO 91.5 Every Thurs. 11am 


to 2pm: Jazz & commentary hosted by 
Hank Faunce, this week Kid Ory & Rex 
Stewart. 


f 
5 4.5 Femme WZOU 94.5 Fridays, 8pm-12M: 
Hottest music jams in Boston to keep your 
Friday nights jammin’. 


124.7] WFNX 101.7 Sundays 10pm- 


1am: Juanita the Scene Queen knows the 
local music scene better than anyone. Tune 
in & find out who's making musical waves 
in the clubs & in the studio. 


Sa, | WBUR 90.9 Sat., Nov 23rd 8- 


10pm: Afropop Worldwide with Georges 
Collinet. Spotlight on the Golden Age of 
Cuban music. Nov 30th, Jazz meets 
Africa: Collaboration between American 
jazz artists & African musicians . 





i 
STs WZ0U 94.5 Sundays 9pm-12M: 
Vinnie Peruzzi’s Club Classics guaranteed 
to make you shake your booty. 


WCRB 102.5 Thanksgiving, 


Yiex ; ae Classical Kids Production, 
Vivaldi’s: Ring of Mystery 


‘Tu 
WBCN 104.1 Sundays 8-10pm, 


nocturnal emission with Oedipus, featuring 
new music exclusives. 


WODS 103.3 Thurs, Nov. 28 at 


sta. “Oldies 103 counts down the 1991 
top 500 listener-voted oldies. 


‘or hen Symphony Orchestra: 
Tanglewood Aug 9. ‘91, (Kodaly: Peacock 
Variations, Mozart: Piano Concerto #15 in 
b-flat, Schumann: Symphony #4 in d). 


i gi7 WFNX 101.7 Sundays 7pm- 


10pm: Go beyond the cutting edge of 
music with Duane Bruce, as he plays the 
songs and artists of the present & the 
future of alternative music. 


‘mo 


Li, | 


WBUR 90.9 Thurs., Nov 28th 
10-11am: The New Stan Freberg Show. 
Satirist Freberg with a special cast of 
Freberg Players including David Ogden 
Stiers, Harry Shearer, June Foray, & 
science fiction writer Ray Bradbury. 
11am-Noon: Car Talk Live from 
Greaseland. Tom and Ray Magliozzi's 
Thanksgiving special with guests Arlo 
Guthrie, David Grisman, Andrei Codrescu, 
& local comedian Jim Flaherty. 


i ri 
WBOS 92.9 Sundays 11am- 


1pm, Beatle Brunch, two solid hours of 
John, Paul, and Ringo together and solo. 
Sundays 8am to 9pm, Blues on Sunday, the 
best blues form Robert Cray to Robert 
Johnson. 


WSSH 99.5 Weekend star sets, 
2 songs played back to back by your 
favorite artists. 


7875 | WXKS 107.9 Fridays and 


Saturdays, 10pm-2am, Club Kiss hosted by 
Kid David, spins new & progressive dance 
music mixed up to meet your partying 
needs. Request lines are open. 





ae 


Moma WAAF 107.3 Saturdays, 7pm- 
12M, Pirate Radio with Jeff Jensen. 
Sundays 11pm-1am features the best in 
local rock with Bay State Rock 


182.5] WCRB 102.5 Mon., Nov 18th, 


8pm: GTE Concert Hour, Mozart (Trumpeto 
concerto in D, Violin concerto #4 in D). 


EEA WCGY 93.7 Each weeknight at 


12M, a vintage vinyl! played in its entirety. 


7 
WBCN 104.1 Sundays 6-8pm, 


Cha-chi Loprete plays rare Beatle music & 
the lost Lennon tapes. 


a3 
WCRB 102.5 Wed., Nov. 20th, 


9pm: Detroit Symphony Orchestra: 
Beethoven (Piano Concerto #3 in C), 
Copland (Symphony #3). 
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THE WESTERN FRONT 


343 WESTERN AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE © 492-7772 





Fri, & Sat., Nov. 15 & 16 


KIRKLAND BODIE 
Bohama's #1 Recording 
Artist w/ special guest 


SPYDA 


Sun., Nov. 17 


Jazz * New Wave * Reggae 








Wes., Nov 19 


CITY TREES 


Jazz ¢ Jazz © Jazz 





Wed., Nov 20 


KIRKLAND BODIE 


Bohama's #1 Recording Artist w/ speciol guest 


7 SPYDA 





Thurs., Nov. 21 
STRAIGHT FROM THE HIP 
vih MILTON 3. 

R & B® Funk 





Fri. & Sat., Nov. 22 & 23 


DOA ST PPL S Corie NORTHATTPTON PTON TR 


Friday, Nov. 15 
INCREDIBLE CASUALS 
Saturday, Nov. 16 
THE HORSE FLIES 
Monday, Nov. 18 18+ 
DREAM WARRIORS 
Tuesday, Nov. 19 
BURNING SPEAR 
Thursday, Nov. 21 18+ 


KING MISSILE 


Monday, Nov. 25 18+ 
(Only Area Appearance) 


SALT-N-PEPA 
Thursday, Dec. 5 18+ 
MIGHTY MIGHTY 
BOSSTONES 
Friday, Dec. 6 
SOUTHSIDE JOHNNY 
Tuesday, Dec. 10 18+ 
THE SPIN DOCTORS 
Thursday, Dec. 12 18+ 
CHUCKLEHEAD 
Monday, Dec. 16 


JOHNNY WINTER 


413-584-7771 
Advance tickets @ Strawberries 
Record Stores or TicketPro 1-800-828-7080 








Featuring Fine Jamaican Food 























Reebok § 





BEST NIGHTCLUB 





Fri., “N RB. ¢8&11pm 


=i. 


co MASON BAND 





EnoigChyret November 21 ¢ 9pm 
Chysalis Records Present 


LAURIE FREELOVE 
w/special guest 
BOO HEWDERDINE 


Admission Free 





Fri., November 22 ¢ 9pm ¢ 18+ 
Boston's Industrial Heroes 


THINK TREE 
WADI TRIP 








Wed., November 27 » 9pm 
JIMMIE DALE 
GILMORE 
Special Guest ROBIN LANE 

EM 


Wed., December 4 
8 & 11pm 


THE 
LOUNGE 


— “gh 














FOOD « MUSIC « FUN 
This wvokand the RAT b where hs al 











HOLMES 
BROTHERS 





Mon., December 9 « on 
IAN McCULLOCH'’S 
MYSTERIO SHOW 
ACOUSTIC EVENING 





Wed., December 11 
7:30 & 10:30pm 


TAJ 
te od MAHAL 





Thurs., December 12 ¢ 8pm 
Musical Trio featuring 


WILLIAM CALHOUN 
MELVIN GIBBS 
VERNON REID 





Fri., December 13 * 8pm ¢ Early Show 
From Jefferson Airplane 


PAUL KANTOR 
10pm * Late Show 


SHOCKRA _ 


Fri, December 20 9pm 


THE HERETIX 
823 Main St. Camb, MA 497-8200 


Tickets available at 
Nightstage Box Office, & 


TICK GV) ASTER 





THE E November 15 


L CAMINOS 
HARMONY ROCKETS 


one’ M BLACK CHUR CHURCH 
FARM * NAKED AGE 


THE POWER THO FROM HELL 
A aan rn 
Wednesday, vember 20 
Benefit For yp ted 
HULLABALLOO « GRIN 


Thureday, November  ¥ 
Record Release Party For 


OD 
Guests, SST ing Artists 
THE LEAVING TRAINS 
Frid November 22 
THE FLESHTONES 
MENTE 


BURNING G GIRAFFE e THE 
LOBBY MAGNETS 
in the baicony: THE DEVOTIONS 


Upcoming Events: 11/23 THE 











COSMIC PSYCHOS « 11/24 BIG 
DRILL CAR « 11/29 THE FREEZE 





peseeeeeseeseseoeesoeseseeead | 





ENJOY DINNER BEFORE 
OR AFTER A SHOW AT 
J.R.'S EATERY 


MON.-SAT. 11-10pm 











Events Burned on the Brain Since ’66.. . 
Read Phoenix Flashbacks in the News Section. 
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To place a listing: bring it or send it to 
Listings, Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline 
Ave., Boston 02215, at least eight days 
before the issue in which it would appear. 
We can’t take any listings over the 
phone. There is no charge, but your copy 
may be rewritten due to space limitations. 
Include the time of the event (or the hours 
that a gallery or museum is open to the 
public), date, place, a description of the 
event, how much it costs, and a phone 
number that can be published. Specify 
whether admission is free; listings will not 
be published without price information. If 
the information is for an event or exhibit 
lasting more than one week, specify the 
dates of the issues in which you would like 
the listing to appear. Repeat listings may 
be deleted due to space limitations, 


Theater listings are separate; send them 
by 2 p.m on Friday to “Play by Play,” c/o 
Bill Marx. Auditions, classes, religious 
services, reunions, and events requiring 
advance registration are not listed here: 
call Phoenix Classifieds at 267-1234 to 
take out an ad. Unsolicited photographs 
are considered for publication but are not 
returned to senders. 

NOTE: ABSOLUTE LISTINGS DEAD- 
LINE IS THURSDAY AT 5 P.M. FOR THE 
FOLLOWING WEEK’S ISSUE. To be 
considered for “Hot Tix,” the deadline is a 
week earlier; to be considered for “Next 
Weekend,” two weeks earlier. 


BOSTON POLICE: 911 

BROOKLINE POLICE: 911 

CAMBRIDGE POLICE: 911 
SOMERVILLE POLICE: 625-1212 
STATE POLICE: 566-4500 

BOSTON FIRE: 911 

BROOKLINE FIRE: 730-2277 or, from 
Brookline, 911 

CAMBRIDGE FIRE: 876-5800 


| SOMERVILLE FIRE: 623-1500 


MEDICAL 
EMERGENCIES 


BOSTON-BROOKLINE-CAMBRIDGE: 
911 

SOMERVILLE: 623-1500 

POISON: Poison Control System, 232- 
2120 

SUICIDE: Samaritans 247-0220 
CAMBRIDGE CITY HOSPITAL: 498- 
1000 

MASS. GENERAL HOSPITAL: 726-2000 
MASS. EYE & EAR: 523-7900 

BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL: 534-4075 
BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL: 735-3337 
BRIGHAM & WOMEN’S HOSPITAL: 


732-5636 

CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL: 735-6611 
PROJECT PLACE HOTLINE: 267-9150 
BOSTON RAPE CRISIS CENTER: 492- 
RAPE. Immediate and continuing support, 
medical and legal information, referrals. 
RAPE CRISIS HOTLINE serving Greater 
Lynn and North Shore. Call 595-RAPE for 
immediate and continuing support, 
medical and legal information. 

ST. ELIZABETH’S HOSPITAL: 789-2666 


C lubs 


FRIDAY 
ALEXANDER’S (277-3400), 1700 Beacon 
St., Brookline. Pianist Ellie Boswell. 
ARBOR HOUSE (524-8080), 131 Morton 
St., Jamaica Plain. Call for information. 
AVALON (262-2424), 15 Lansdowne St., 
Boston. “Disco Inferno.” 

AVENUE C (423-3832), 5 Boylston PI., 
Boston. Progressive rock by DJ. 

THE AVEROF (354-4500), 1924 Mass 
Ave, Cambridge. Greek music with 
bellydancing. 

AXIS (262-2437), 13 Lansdowne St., 
Boston. (19+) DJ Debo downstairs; DJ 
David James Upstairs. 

BOBO’S (322-3550), 296 Main St., 
Malden. Music by DJ. 

BOG OF ALLEN (522-2400), 131 Green 
St., Jamaica Plain. Scullion. 

BOSTON BEACH CLUB (227-9660), 300 
North Marketbuilding, Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace. Cape Cod Travelling 
Allstars. 

BOSTON HARBOR HOTEL (439-7000), 
70 Rowes Wharf, Boston. In the 
Harborview Lounge at 6 p.m., jazz 
pianist/vocalist Diana Krall; at 8:30 p.m., 
Diana Krall Trio. 

BOYLSTON’S (734-1200), Rte. 9 
Chestnut Hill. George Schuller Quartet 
with Jerry Bergonzi. 

BUNRATTY’S (254-9820), 186 Harvard 
Ave., Allston. Lyres, Trojan Ponies 
Spittin’ Magnets, Burn Box. 

CARUSO DIPLOMAT (233-2000), Rie. 1, 
Saugus. Al Vega Trio hosts the 
‘Professional Talent Showcase” and an 
open mike 

CATCH 22 (254-2222), Days Inn, 1234 
Soldiers Field Rd., Brighton. Call for 
information 

THE CHANNEL (451-1905), 25 Necco 
St., Boston. Bim Skala Bim, Hi-Hats, 
Different Drum, Tribulations, Absolute. 
CHRISTOPHER'S (876-9180), 1920 
Mass Ave, Cambridge. Catie Curtis, Cosy 


THE EL CAMINOS headline at the Rat tonight; the Harmony Rockets will be there too. 


Sheridan. 

CITYSIDE (742-7390), Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, Boston. Inquiring Minds 
CLUB DOWN UNDER (326-3000), 350 
Washington St., Dedham. Call for 
information 

CLUB 3 (623-6957), 608 Somerville Ave., 
Somerville. Sal DiFusco & Friends, Funk 
University. 

CLUB CHOICES (625-4975), 381 
Somerville Ave., Somerville. Salsa/mer- 
engue/cumbia dance contest. 

CLUB M-80 (254-2054), 969 Comm Ave, 
Boston. At 11 p.m., “Eurohaus” dance 


party 
CLUB SERENGETI (666-0910), 888 
Tremont St., Boston. African and 
Caribbean dance music. 
COLONIAL HILTON (245-9300), exit 42 
off Rte. 128, Lynnfield. At 6 p.m., Matt 
Johnson. 
COLONIAL INN (508-369-9200), 48 
Monument Sq., Concord. Poodles. 
COMMONWEALTH BREWING COM- 
PANY (523-8383), 138 Portland St., 
Boston. Search Party. 
COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL (267-6495), 
Copley Sq., Boston. At 5 p.m., Ken 
Stanton; at 8 p.m. Dave McKenna. 
CRICKET’S (720-5570), 101 Faneuil Hall 
, Boston. Night Magic. 
DIAMOND HEAD (233-5150), Rte. 1N, 
Saugus. Call for information. 
DIAMOND JIM'S PIANO BAR (536- 
7676), Lenox Hotel, 710 Boylston St., 
Copley Sq., Boston. At 5:30 p.m., Harvey 
Finestein; at 9 p.m., Thom Troy. 
ED BURKE'S (232-2191), 808 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Zora Young & the 
Legendary Biues Band. 
EDIBLE REX (508-667-6393), 251 Old 
Concord Rd., Billerica. Laurie Sargent. 
1882 IRISH EMBASSY (238-1882), junct. 
of Rtes. 106 and 123, So. Easton. Dolores 
Kene, John Faulkener. 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL (338-4400), 
Bristol Lounge, 200 Boylston St., Boston. 
At 5 p.m., Bert Seager; at 8:30 p.m., 
Suzanne Davis Trio. 
GABRIELLA’S (965-8310), 418 
Watertown St., Newton. Open mike and 
sing-a-long, hosted by Dave Cuddy 
GILREINS (508-791-BLUE), 802 Main St 
Worcester. Thom Enright Band 
GREEN BRIAR RESTAURANT AND 
PUB (789-4100), 304 Washington St 
Brighton. Mark Morris & Cat-Tunes. 
GROG (508-465-8008), 13 Middle St 
Newburyport. Nor’Easters 
GROVER'S (508-927-7121), 392 Cabot 
St., Beverly. Storyteller, Mark Halloran. 
HARBOR CLUB (426-8600), 145 
Northern Ave., Boston. Dance music by 
DJ. 
HARPER'S FERRY (254-9743), 158 
Brighton Ave., Allston. Tino Gonzales, 
Little Anthony & the Locomotives. 
JOHNNY D'S (776-9667), 17 Holland St., 
Somerville. Horseflies. 








JON’S PLACE (884-9533), 9-11 Williams 
St., Chelsea. Country Connection. 
KENDALL CAFE (661-0993), 233 
Cardinal Medeiros Ave., Cambridge. 
Richard DeMone and Patti O'Keefe. 
KINVARA PUB (783-9400), 34 Harvard 
Ave., Brighton. Irish Beat 

LILY’S (720-5570), Faneuil Hall, Boston. 
At the Piano Bar: at noon, Brian Walkley; 
at 7 p.m., Josh Dodes. In Lily's Cafe: Bob 
Talalla. 

MANRAY (864-0400), 21 Brookline St., 
Cambridge. (18+) Progressive and 
alternative dance music by Du. 
MARRIOTT HOTEL (969-1000), Wind- 
jammer Lounge, 2345 Comm Ave., 
Newton. Curioso. 

MAXWELL’S (266-1705), 335 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Khris Wales. 

ME & THEE COFFEEHOUSE (631-8987), 
28 Mugford St., Marblehead. Bill Staines. 
LE MERIDIEN (451-1900), 250 Franklin 
St, Boston. In the Julien Lounge: pianist 
Jeffrey Moore. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT (354- 
8238), 472 Mass Ave, Cambridge. At 5 
p.m., World Guitar Duo; at 7 p.m., jazz; at 
10 p.m., Hellenic Greek Music Ensemble. 
(All shows 18+.) 

MIDWAY CAFE (524-9038), 3496 
Washington St., Jamaica Plain. Landlords 
of Soul. 

MUSIC CONNECTION (508-345-8285), 
343 Main St., Fitchburg. Mickey Meza. 
NIGHTSTAGE (497-8200), 823 Main St., 
Cambridge. NRBQ. 

THE OLDE IRISH ALEHOUSE (329- 
6034), Rte. 1, Dedham. Call for informa- 
tion. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS (508-898- 
2231), 22 South St., Westborough. Cliff 
Eberhardt, Sally Fingerette. 

OVATIONS (508-535-4600), Holiday Inn, 
junct. of Rtes. 1 and 128, Peabody. Call 
for information. 

PAOLO RISTORANTE (227-5550), 216 
Hanover St., Boston. Pianist Ray Santisi. 
PARADISE (254-2052), 967 Comm Ave, 
Boston. Tripwire, Mood, Lightning Rose, 
Steve Hunt Band, Greg Kroll & Skip. 
PASSIM (492-7679), 47 Palmer St., 
Cambridge. Devonsquare, Carrie 
Newcomber 

PEARL STREET (413-584-7774), 10 | 
Pear! St., Northampton. Incredible 
Casuals, Roy Mason Band 
PLANTATION CLUB (508- 752-4666), 
151 Plantation St., Worcester. Mojo Filter. 
PLOUGH AND STARS (492-9653), 912 
Mass Ave, Cambridge. One Thin Dime 
THE RAT (536-2750), 528 Comm Ave, 
Boston. El Caminos, Harmony Rockets, 
Vestrymen, Mr. Stones Country. In the 
balcony: Facts About Rats. 
REGATTABAR (864-1200) 1 Bennett St., 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge. Zawinul Syndi- 
Cate. 

ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL (661-4810), 
Davio's Cafe, 5 Cambridge Pkwy., 

















Cambridge. At 7:30 p.m., Alfonso 
Villalonga. 
ROXANNE’S (773-3401), 79 
Quincy. Roomful of Biues, White Lies, 
Johnny Groove. 
ROXY (227-7699), 279 Tremont St., 
Boston. Neicey Boswell, the White Heat 
Swing Orchestra, the Roxy Dancers. 
RYLES (876-9330), 212 Hampshire St., 
Cambridge. Call for information. 
SCULLERS, Guest Quarters Suite Hotel 
(783-0090), 400 Soldiers Field Rd., 
Boston. Jimmy McGriff Quartet. 
SIT 'N BULL PUB (508-897-7232), 163 
Main St., Maynard. Candies. 
THE TAM (277-0982), 1648 Beacon St., 
Brookline. Premiers. 
TOP OF THE HUB (536-1775), Prudential 
Center, 52nd floor, Boston. Maggie 
Galloway Quartet. 
T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE (492-0082), 10 
Brookline St., Cambridge. Chuck, 
Avengers, Squid. : 
VERTIGO (426-7744), 1 Necco Pl., 
Boston. Call for information. 
VENUS de MILO (421-9595), 11 Lans- 
downe St., Boston. House, funk, hiphop, 
and progressive music by DJ Jewels. 
WESTERN FRONT (492-7772), 343 
Western Ave., Cambridge. Kirkland Bodie, 
Spyda Smith. 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB (623-9874), 699 
Broadway, Somerville. Gordon Grotten- 
Quintet. 
WORCESTER ARTIST GROUP (508- 
754-0545), 38 Harlow St., Worcester. 
Voodoo Dolls, Crown of Thorns, Furies. 
YARD ROCK CAFE (472-9383), 132 East 
Howard St., Quincy. Bar-B-Q Bob & the 
Rhythm Aces. 
ZANZIBAR (451-1955), 1 Boylston PI., 
Boston. Music by DJs. 


SATURDAY 
See —— listings for phone numbers and 


ALEXANDER? §, Brookline. Pianist Ellie 
Boswell. 

ANTHONY'S (628-4220), 156 Highland 
Ave., Somerville. Guy Rotondo and his 
Orchestra. 

AXIS, Boston. “X Night. 

BOBO’S, Malden. Music by DJ. 

BOG OF ALLEN, Jamaica Plain. Scullion. 
BOSTON BEACH CLUB, Boston. DJ Al 
B. Shoe. 

BOSTON HARBOR HOTEL, Boston. In 
the Harborview Lounge at 6 p.m., jazz 
pianist/vocalist Diana Krall; at 8:30 p.m., 
Diana Krall Trio. 

BOYLSTON’S, Chestnut Hill. Harvey 
Finestein. 

BUNRATTY’S, Alliston. Immortals, 
Swinging Steaks, Fighting Cocks, King 
Kane's Blues. 

CAFE FLORIAN (247-6600), 85 Newbury 
St., Boston. Michael Hann & Joe Seifers 
Jazz Duo. 

CAMBRIDGE BREWING CO. (494-1994), 
1 Kendall Sq., Cambridge. Shy Five. 
CARUSO DIPLOMAT, Saugus. Al Vega 
Trio, with Judith Murray & Mr. Wonderful. 
CATCH 22, Brighton. Call for information. 
THE CHANNEL, Boston. Barrence 
Whitfield & the ‘ 
CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge. Marsia 
Harris. 

CITYSIDE, Boston. Stand. 

CLUB DOWN UNDER, Dedham. Call for 
information. 

CLUB 3, Somerville. O-Boy, Split Risk. 
CLUB CHOICES, Somerville. Funk, 
hiphop, R&B, and reggae played by DJ. 
CLUB M-80, Boston. At 11 p.m., 
“Eurohaus” dance party. 

COLONIAL HILTON, Lynnfield. At 6 p.m., 
Matt Johnson. 

COLONIAL INN, Concord. Caria Sciaky. 
COLONNADE HOTEL (424-7000), 
Zachary's, 120 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
In the Cafe Promenade: at 8 p.m., “Nights 
at the Opera. 

COMMONWEALTH BREWING COM- 
PANY, Boston. Loose Caboose. 

COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. At 5 
p.m., Ken Stanton; at 8 p.m. Dave 
McKenna. 

CRICKET’S, Boston. Pianist Peter 
Golemme. 

DIAMOND HEAD, Saugus. Call for 
information. 

DIAMOND JIM’S PIANO BAR, Boston. 
Thom Troy. 

ED BURKE’S, Boston. Heavy Metal 
Horns, Madhouse. 

EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Call for informa- 
tion. 

1882 IRISH EMBASSY, So. Easton. 
“Traditional Session.” 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 
p.m., Peter Cover; at 8:30 p.m., Suzanne 
Davis Trio. 

GABRIELLA’S, Newton. Dave Cuddy and 
Ron Murphy. 

GILREINS, Worcester. Fly Amero Band. 
GREEN BRIAR RESTAURANT AND 
PUB, Brighton. D'Alter Boys, DJ Mark. 
GROG, Newburyport. Little Frankie & the 
Premiers. 

GROVER’S, Beverly. Grapevine Road, 
Natives. 

HARBOR CLUB, Boston. Dance music by 
DJ 


HARPER’S FERRY, Allston. Motor City 
Rhythm Kings. 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Al Rapone. 
JON’S PLACE, Chelsea. Country 
Connection. 
KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. At 8 p.m., 
“Kendall Kapers Variety Show;” at 10 
p.m., Patti O’Keefe and Richard DeMone. 
KINVARA PUB, Brighton. irish Beat. 
eLILY'S, Boston. At the Piano Bar: at noon, 
Brian Walkley; at 6 p.m., Phil Harding. In 
Lily's Cafe: At 5 p.m., Jim Jones; at 10 
p.m., Bob Talalia. 
MANRAY, Cambridge. Progressive and 
alternative dance music by DJ. 
MARRIOTT HOTEL, Newton. Curioso. 
MAXWELL’S, Boston. Steve Carraway. 
LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In the Julien 
Lounge: pianist Jeffrey Moore. 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cam- 
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bridge. At 7 p.m., Jane Elizabeth, Asa 
Brebner; at 10 p.m., Arabic music. (All 
shows 18+.) 
WOMAY CAPE, dmica lon. Che YW SS 
with a 
music oc CONNECTION, Fitchburg. Mark 
Marquis Quartet. 
OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westbor- The B 
ough. Madeline Eastman. ’ ° € DOG 
OVATIONS. Peabody. Call for || Voted Boston’s Best Blues Club -Boston Magazine 1990 AO theses, SPr ee Copperfields 
information. 617/522-2400 
PAOLO RISTORANTE, Boston. Pianist HARPERS FERR ¥ Fri & Sat. 11/15 &- 16° Direct From Ireland 98 Brookline Ave. Bostou, MA 
PARADINS, Gos Boston. “Paradise a Go-G \Aai Sun, 11/7 ~ ES ... a | 
n. “Paradise a Go-Go" ; ise Cig! + Cll For no + Acoustic Gig corner Fenway Park | | 
dance party. LOAN =Me lM =eO)CO) ANSE | | THE CLIFFS OF SCULLION 
PASSIM, Cambridge. D een Fri,Nov.15 — §-0 
pray Dean wg ge. Devonsquare, Best Lu re Rhythm & Blues Mon,, 11/18 Sat. Nov. 16 $0 
OPEN MIKE NIGHT W/KEVIN McCLUSKY 
PEARL STREET, Northampton. Horse , Ths, 11/19 Tues, Nov.19 TOM & 
Flies. TR Tee VO Remar NCR MCRAE EME | | BOG BLUEGRASS BAND Wed, Now.20 S$ NOT |. 
PLANTATION CLUB, Worcester. Part- CONCERT LINE-254-7380 + CLUB LINE-254-9743 BE’ iy neeaeee | 
Time Lovers. LANDLORDS OF $0 Thurs, Nov. 21 
& RICK BERLIN Nov. 22 SENSE 
PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Call Friday, November 15 Sunday, November 17 Thars,, 11/21 Fri, Nov. | 
for information. STAR OF 1991 BOSTON R & B JAM with ALTERNATIVE Dj Sat Nov. 23 THE SENSE 
pry! mgd one me ag ep BLUES FESTIVAL STOVALL BROWN Pi. 112) & 23° From NYC | | 
nt Farm, ie, Power irio trom 
Hell. In the balcony: en B. TIN O Monday, November 18 THE ROGUES MODERN & CLASSIC ROCK | 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Mii Berthejo: LANDLORDS 
Quartet Nuevo. 
ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL, Cambridge. OF SOUL on A _ W . L L ' 4 , 
pd ony on arn ‘Tuesday, November 19 Huntington Ave [across from NU} ACTORS / 
ROXY, Boston. Neicey Boswell, the White crtate ROOTS 266-1705 
Heat Swing Orchestra, the Roxy Dancers. mondays THE CANDLES ACTRESSES 
RYLES, Cambridge. Call for information. with § Wednesday, November 20 
SCULLERS, Beston. Jimmy McGritt | GRAPEVINE ROAD BLUES JAM with prota pre mag 
swells (267-7346), 100 Peterborough Saturday, November 16 RICK RUSSELL wednesdays WFNX NEWMUSIC If you're looking for 
St., Boston. Nat Simpkins with guitarist 3 time Grammy Award Nominee Thursday, November 21 NIGHT w/NEAL ROBERT auditions, classes, 
Ken Taft. yey pie 110 ON SLIPKNOT thundays —T.G.I.TH. PARTY workshops: 
SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. John Lincon | JA MES oo ‘Thidoys «= KHRIS WALES or rehearsal pace, Check 
bee oe gener ge D|\ + YLOR MADE scurdoys STEVE CARRAWAY Music . 
: . Wi reams. 
TOP OF THE HUB, Boston. Maggie 2. _“ = — & DJ. JOE CELLUCCI ——. oo 
Galloway Quartet. turday, November sundays 4 IX 
T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE, Cambridge. YOUNG NEIL Classifieds section. 
Satterfield, Life in Between, Womb to ¥; 
Tomb, Motherfolkers. & THE VIPORS = 
VENUS de MILO, Boston. Deep House, : : . 
hiphop, reggae, and funk with DJs Deb 4 time = Blues Award Winner | COMING ATTRACTIONS: 
end Semmes. with special guests December 5 
MOTOR CITY Benefit for the 


VERTIGO, Boston. Laurie Sargent, 
Marydee Reynolds, Falling August. 
WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Kirkland 
Bodie, Spyda Smith. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. 








RHYTHM KINGS Cancer Society with 7 bands 
BOSTON’'S BEST BLUES CLUB BY ROLLING STONE MAGAZINE 





Fri. Nov. 15 ¢ 18+ 





Gordon Grottenthaler Quintet. 
WORCESTER ARTIST GROUP, 
Worcester. Flat Stanley, Dam Builders, 
Chaos. 

YARD ROCK CAFE, Quincy. Blues 
Kitchen. 

ZANZIBAR (451-1955), 1 Boylston PI., 
Boston. Call for information. 


SUNDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 
ALEXANDER’S, Brookline. Cliff 
Tetle/Steve Heck Duo. 


BOBO’S, Maiden. Music by DJ. 

BOG OF ALLEN, Jamaica Plain. Cliffs of 
Scullion. 

BOSTON BEACH CLUB, Boston. DJ Al 
B. Shoe. 

BUNRATTY’S, Allston. Jah Spirit. 

CATCH A RISING STAR (661-0167), 30 
JFK St., Cambridge. At 10:30 p.m., open- 
mike acoustic music night. 
CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge. 
“Singer/songwriter night” featuring Steve 


Krieger. 

CITYSIDE, Boston. Kris Wales. 

CLUB 3, Somerville. Rock 'n roll/blues 

jam, featuring Amyl. 

COLONIAL INN, Concord. Eric 

Schoenberg. 

CRICKET’S, Boston. At 11 a.m., Bob 

Baughman; at 7:30, 9, and 11 p.m., Brian 

fee Quartet, with guests Bob Gay and 
Baron Browne. 


1882 IRISH EMBASSY, So. Easton. 
Jackie Brown. 

FOUR SEASON HOTEL, Boston. At 5 
p.m., Bert Seager Quartet. 

GILREINS, Worcester. Mojo Filter “Blues 
Jam." 

GREEN BRIAR RESTAURANT AND 
PUB, Brighton. D.J. Chris. 

GROG, Newburyport. At 6 p.m., “Parker 
Wheeler/Peter Giftos Blues Party.” 
HARBOR CLUB, Boston. Dance music by 


Du. 

HARPER'S FERRY, Aliston. Open mike 
R&B jam with Stovall Brown. 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. At 4 p.m., 
blues jam; at 8:45 p.m., call for 
information. 

KINVARA PUB, Brighton. DJ. 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. in Café Fleuri: at 
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hn Dv A 


RESTAURANT & MUSIC CLUB 


P TOWN 





Fri., Nov. 15 lusic 
cae 
THE 


HORSE 
FLIES | 








Thurs., Nov. 28 * THANKSGIVING 


BOSTON BAKED BLUES 
NASTY JAY & THE NIGHTCRAWLERS 







Fri., Nov. 29 + Dance 
w/ Grammy Nominees fA. bn tana LA 




















ELSE AGUA encom THE BASIN BROTHERS 
AL CHOIR « Sat., Nov. 30 + Alro Funk 
a la MOZAMBA 
J sicnceveriis [ites ener, 
Wied, i 8 = st Pay THE IMMORTALS 
CHUCK « SOMA 





— "GUITAR JR.” JORNSON 
RAY w ROOMUL OF BLUES 


., December 5 
CHUCKLEHEAD 





Fri. & Sat., Dec. 6 & 7 + Two Wild Nights! 
BARRENCE WHITFIELD 
= THE SAVAGES 











SLEEPY 
LABEEF 












Wed., Dec. 11 * Tex-mex Folk Country 


TISH HINOJOSA 








} OMER\ 
> DAVIS T RED LINE 
776-966 


ILLE 


CHUCK 
THE AVENGERS * SQUID 


Sun., November 17 ¢ 7-9pm ¢ 18+ 
ATWATER - DONNELY 
Contemporary Celtic Folk Music 








Mon., November 18 ¢ 18+ 
STONE SOUP POETRY presents 
ATETIER MAGAZINE READING 


Featuring SA AH ENSEN 


Thurs., November 21 ° 18+ 
GIGOLO AUNTS 
THE JIGSAWS ¢ VISION THING e BLUE HOUSE 


Fri., November 22 « 18+ 


5-0 
SARAH LAUGHS * CHAOS THEORY 


COMING: 
11/29 THIN WHITE ROPE * 12/6 MIRACLE LEGION 
12/7 UNCLE TUPELO * 12/14 LAW & ORDER 


47 G 
TICAE OSTEA owen RECORDS AMO MORE 


caut-For-ix (617) 931-2000 














lf Your “Eating Out” Budget Is Low, 
Then Check Out “On the Cheap” in Styles. 








11 a.m., jazz brunch. 

LILY'S, Boston. At the Piano Bar: at noon, 
Brian Walkley; at 5 p.m., Phil Harding. In 
Lily's Cafe: at 10 a.m., Phil Harding. 
MARRIOTT HOTEL, Newton. Curioso. 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cam- 
bridge. (18+). At noon, Brazilian brunch; at 
6 p.m., jazz. 

MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. Blues 
jam. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westbor- 
ough. Ed Gerhard, Chris Proctor. 
PASSIM, Cambridge. Devonsquare, 
Carrie Newcomber. 

PLANTATION CLUB, Worcester. House 


Cats. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. New Black 
Eagle Jazz Band and special guests. 
ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL, Cambridge. 
At. 6 p.m., Russ Varney. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs: Natraj. 

SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Call for 
information. 

THE TAM, Brookline. “Songwriter's 
Showcase” benefit for children's AIDS 


program. 

T.T. THE BEAR'S, Cambridge. 
Atwater/Donnelly. 

VENUS de MILO, Boston. Call for 
information. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. R.D. 
Riddim. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Paul 





Continued on page 36 


Fri. 


11/15 


_ cityside | 


= _at Faneuil tail 


Inquiring Minds 





Sat. 11/16 


The Stand 





Sun. 11.17 


(3pm) Tom & John (7pm) Kris Wales 





Mon. 11/18 


Barney Martin 





Tues.11/19 


Paul & Kemp 





Wed. 11/20 


North Shore Acapella 





Thurs.11/21 


Storm Dogs 





Fri. 


11/22 


Back Pages 








Sat. 11/23 


Back Pages 


Entertainment 


Monday - 


Sunday 7:00 - 
Complime 
male rc \ mon ele 





Saturday 9:00¢2:00 
Vite Talre tant 
ntary Hors d'oeuvres 


)e7:00 
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Wicdway Cage 
3496 Washington St., (next to Doyles) 
Jamaica Plain (617) 524-9038 
Fri., 11/15....LANDLORDS OF SOUL 

ot., 11/16 Cod's Finest 
INCREDIBLE CASUALS 

















FRI. NOVEMBER 15 
LAURIE SARGENT 


FA 
DR. CARROT 
SAT. NOVEMBER 16 


SATYRIAS 


TRISTAN PARK 
BEYOND ID 








THU, NOVEMBER 21 


Open Daily ‘til 2am 
FREE PARKING 
EVENINGS 
foto lor @ 010) B 
126 BROOKLINI 
AVENUE 
NEAR KENMORE 
SQUARE 
Now Serving 
BEER & WINE 








AESTHETES 


Get a better view of 

gallery goings-on in 

the Phoenix's Arts & 
Entertainment Section. 














Fri., November 15 
SAL DIFUSCO & FRIENDS 





FRI. NOVEMBER 22 





DOUBLE VISION 
HIGH VOLTAGE 


T.H, & THE WRECKA 
SUNDAY emaeR “8 
STARTING DECEM 


REX UNPLUGGED 


IRONSIDE PROMOTIONS 
(617) 395-8180 


TICK aH, ASTER 


cal PBR BEE AB I% 00 


(508)-667-6393 














BE A STAR. 


For a shot at your big break, 
Check out the Auditions 
Section in the Phoenix 
Classifieds. 











Sat., November 16 








en Screen T.V./Free Pizza 
AY NIGHT FOOTBALL 
Wed, November 20 
PROPHECY 
STEEL CONNECTION © FATAL HESITA 





Thurs., November 21 
MIDNIGHT ANGEL 


URBAN OASIS © MARK HALLORAN 
Fri., November 22 
OLDIES NIGHT with 
MORGAN JR. 


ES POE CONTEST 








Sat,November 23 
BIG DIPPER 
boa pl 











608 SOMERVILLE AVE. 623-6957 


PLENTY OF FREE PARKING A.C 








Read Ted Drozdowski 
on Rock and R&B. 











The Purple 


Shamrock 
Union Street 
Boston, MA 
227-2060 








bri. & Sat 


Nov 15 
The Cause 


Nov 16 


Now 17 


Pat Cotrell 


Now 22 


She Cried 
86.95 


Now 23 
Boston Baked Lue 
Blues 

Now 23 

The Cause 
Now 30 
Tripods 

Brery Thurs. 

Jim Plunkett 
Bvery Tues. 
Starmakers 


Sun., Mon 


Wed 


$3.95 


PARTY 











Play It 
Again Sam's 


1314 Comm. Ave 
Allston, 


> 
232-4242 


MLA 


D.J. DANCING 


, IMPROV BOSTON 
COMEDY 8:00 


bin 
PITCHER OF BUD 
AND A LARGE PIZZA 


ALL YOU CAN EAI 
BUFFALO WINGS 


Sat. November 24 


“The Marsels” 


RENT SAMS NEW 
DOWNSTAIRS 
RENT FREE FOR 
YOUR HOLIDAY 





Cambridge 





The Cause 


Nov 15 & 16 


Shivers 


Nov 21 


Boston Baked 
Bs 
Living Proof 


Tripods 











Lunch Mon. - Sat., 11:30-3 pm 
ay pn 

















277-0982 








arts section. 





GET THEE TO A NUNNERY? 


Don't get thee to a nunnery, get thee to the A.R.T. ( American 
Repertory Theatre ) on Boston Phoenix/WFNX Night, December 
1. For your chance to win tickets to Hamlet, see the performing 











Continued from page 35 
Berringer Quartet. 


MONDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 


addresses. 
BOG OF ALLEN, Jamaica Plain. Call for 
information. 
BUNRATTY’S, Aliston. Doghouse Blues 


jam. 
COFFEE KINGDOM (508-755-8936), 
Richmond Ave., Worcester. Exis. 
CRICKET’S, Boston. At 7:30, 9, and 11 
p.m., Brian Walkley Quartet, with guest 
Scott Gilman. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 
p.m., Peter Cover; at 8:30 p.m., Bob 
Winter. 

GREEN BRIAR RESTAURANT AND 
PUB, Brighton. Irish Session. 

GREEN STREET GRILL AT CHARLIE’S 
TAP (492-9723), 280 Green St., 
Cambridge. Laurie Sargent. 

HARPER'S FERRY, Aliston. Landlords of 
Soul. 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Cabaret du 
Somerville. 

JON’S PLACE, Chelsea. “Open mike 
night.” 

KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Call for 
information. 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In the Julien 
Lounge: pianist Geoffrey Hicks. 

LILY'S, Boston. At the Piano Bar: at noon, 
Brian Walkley; at 5 p.m., Phil Harding. 
MARRIOTT HOTEL, Newton. Bijou. 
MAXWELL’S, Boston. Candies. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cam- 
bridge. (18+). “Big Band Monday.” 
RYLES, Cambridge. Cail for information. 
STELLINA, (924-9475), 47 Main St., 
Watertown. The New Cool Duo. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Now or Never 


Productions “ 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. 
Stone Soup Poetry, see listing under 
Prose. 


WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. 
Raphie Malik. 
ZANZIBAR, Boston. Call for information. 


TUESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 
ALEXANDER’S, Brookline. Jazz jam, 
featuring Trudy Sandhaus and Friends. 
AXIS, Boston. England Dream Warriors, 
Jam MC's. 
BOG OF ALLEN, Jamaica Plain. 
Bluegrass Bash with John McGann. 
BOSTON BEACH CLUB, Boston. 
Calypso Hurricane. 
BUNRATTY’S, Aliston. Everyday Moses. 
THE CHANNEL, Boston. (18+) Powerage, 
3rd Generation, Chop Shop, Maddix, 
Mandagora. 
CLUB CHOICES, Somerville. Blues jam. 
COFFEE KINGDOM, Worcester. Bill 
Walach. 
COLONIAL INN, Concord. Jean Kelly. 
COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. At 5 
p.m., Ken Stanton; at 8 p.m. Dave 
McKenna. 


CRICKET'’S, Boston. Night Magic. 

DIAMOND JIM’S PIANO BAR, Boston. At 

5:30 p.m., Mary Morgan; at 9 p.m., call for 

information. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 

p.m., Bert Seager; at 8 p.m., Bob Winter. 

GILREINS, Worcester. Fuzek-Rossoni 

“Open Stage.” 

GROG, Newburyport. Hoot. 

JOHNNY D'S, Somerville. Bob Franke 

Pierce Pettis. 

GREEN STREET GRILL AT CHARLIE’S 

TAP, Cambridge. Jazz session with Ribs. 

HARBOR CLUB, Boston. Dance music by 

Du. 

HARPER'S FERRY, Alliston. Acoustic 

Roots jam with Chance Gardener. 

KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Open mike 

for singers. 

LILY'S, Boston. At the Piano Bar: at noon, 

Bob Talalla; at 3 p.m., Brian Walkley; at 7 

p.m., Phil Harding. 

MARRIOTT HOTEL, Newton. Bijou. 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In the Julien 

Lounge: pianist Geoffrey Hicks. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cam- 

bridge. (18+). Lotus Eaters, Even Up, Mr. 

Dizzy, Wafers. 

MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. Call for 

information. 

PEARL STREET, Northampton. Burning 
, Equalities. 

PLANTATION CLUB, Worcester. Steve 

Caraway. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Donna 

Byrne Quintet with Herb Pomeroy and 

Gray Sargent. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Call for information. 

SCULLERS, Boston. Joe Mulholland 

Sextet with Eula Lawrence. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Darien Brahms, 

Disappear Fear. 

TOP OF THE HUB, Boston. Diana Fisher. 

T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE, Cambridge. 

New band night. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Call for 

information. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Phil 

Person Quartet. 


WEDNESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 
AVENUE C, Boston. Progressive rock by 
DJ. 
BOG OF ALLEN, Jamaica Plain. Call for 


| information. 


BOSTON BEACH CLUB, Boston. 
Calypso Hurricane. 

BOYLSTON’S, Chestnut Hill. Tony 
Parker. 

BUNRATTY’S, Allston. Life Fantastic, 
Crisis of Faith, Miltex 100. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
10:30 p.m., Irish music open mike. 
CELEBRATION (536-1950), Kenmore 
Square, Boston. “Tie-Dye Wednesday,” 
featuring Grateful Dead music. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. (18+) Bold as 
Love; Moving Pictures, Revolver, Feel, 


NOVEMBER 


+S,  TEET 


Whiskey River Band. 

CLUB 3, Somerville. Prophecy, Steel 
Fatal Hesitation. 

CLUB CHOICES, Somerville. Latin and 

American disco music played by DJ. 

CLUB M-80, Boston. At 11 p.m., 

“Eurohaus” dance party. 

COLONIAL INN, Concord. Jimmy Mazzi. 

COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. At 5 

p.m., Ken Stanton; at 8 p.m. Dave 

McKenna. 

CRICKET’S, Boston. Night Magic. 

DIAMOND JIM’S PIANO BAR, Boston. At 

5:30 p.m., Ellen White; at 9 p.m., Mary 

Morgan. 

EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Call for 

information. 

1882 IRISH EMBASSY, So. Easton. 

Murphy's Law. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 

p.m., Bert Seager; at 8 p.m., Bob Winter. 

GILREINS, Worcester. Joeys. 

GREEN BRIAR RESTAURANT AND 

PUB, Brighton. “Karaoke.” 

GROVER’S, Beverly.(18+) A/C Jagged 

Edge, Lethal Dose, Courage Brothers. 

HARBOR CLUB, Boston. Dance music by 


ener S FERRY, Aliston. Open mike 
blues jam with Rick Russell Band. 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Chuck. 
KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Richard 
DeMone and Patti O'Keefe. 

KINVARA PUB, Brighton. 5-0. 

LILY'S, Boston. At the Piano Bar: at noon, 
Brian Walkley; at 5 p.m., Bob Talalla. 
MANRAY, Cambridge. Progressive and 
alternative dance music (18+). 
MARRIOTT HOTEL, Newton. Bijou. 
MAXWELL’S, Boston. DJ Neil Roberts. 
LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In the Julien 
Lounge: pianist Geoffrey Hicks. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cam- 
bridge. (18+). At 7 p.m., open mike; at 
8:30 p.m., Bob Evans, Snide, Glazed 


Baby. 

MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. Dave 
Roy Trio. 

NARCISSUS (738-0044), Kenmore 
Square, Boston. “Wednesday Nights,” 
featuring a celebrity look-a-like contest. 
OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westbor- 
ough. New Black Eagle Jazz Band. 
OVATIONS, Peabody. Call for 
information. 

PARADISE, Boston. Posse NFX, Lava 
Beat, Veicro Peasants. 

PASSIM, Cambridge. Rick Goldin. 
PLANTATION CLUB, Worcester. Al 
Rapone. 

PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Call 
for information. 

THE RAT, Boston. Hullaballo, Grind, Slug 


Hog. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. 
Williams Quintet. 

ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL, Cambridge. 
At. 7 p.m., Cecilia Smith. 

ROXANNE’S, Quincy. Brahman Aura, 
Buzzsaw Frisbees, Exit. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Call for information. 
SCULLERS, Boston. Dave Valentin. 

SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Cail for 
information. 

STOUFFER BEDFORD GLEN HOTEL 
(275-5500), 44 Middlesex Turnpike, 
Bedford. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Who's Kidding Who. 
T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE, Cambridge. 
New band night. 

TOP OF THE HUB, Boston. Diana Fisher. 
VERTIGO, Boston. Small Town No 
Airport, Chaos, Up. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Kirkland 
Bodie, Spyda Smith. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. 
Fringe. 


Tony 


THURSDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 
ALEXANDER’S, Brookline. Sarah Cion & 
Jim Goodman, piano and vibes. 
AVENUE C, Boston. Progressive rock by 
DJ. 
AXIS, Boston. MC 900 Ft. Jesus. 
BOBO’S, Malden. Music by DJ. 
BOG OF ALLEN, Jamaica Plain. Call for 
information. 
BOSTON BEACH CLUB, Boston. Charlie 
Hunt & the Search Party. 
BOYLSTON’S, Chestnut Hill. Tony 
Parker. 
BUNRATTY’S, Alliston. Chaotic Past, 
Brave New World, Naked Lunchbox. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
10:30 p.m., acoustic music. 
CATCH 22, Brighton. Call for information. 
THE CHANNEL, Boston. (18+) Lita Ford. 
CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge. Rick 
Berlin, Julie Woods. 
CLUB CHOICES, Somerville. Funk, 
hiphop, and R&B played by DJ. 
CLUB DOWN UNDER, Dedham. Call for 
information. 
COLONIAL 
Fitzsimmons. 
COMMONWEALTH BREWING COM- 
PANY, Boston. Call for information. 
COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. At 5 
p.m., Ken Stanton; at 8 p.m. Dave 
McKenna. 
CRICKET'’S, Boston. At 7:30, 9, and 11 
p.m., Brian Walkley Quartet. 
DIAMOND HEAD, Saugus. Call for 
information. 
DIAMOND JIM’S PIANO BAR, Boston. At 
5:30 p.m., Ellen White; at 9 p.m., Thom 
Troy. 
ED BURKE’S, Boston. From Good 
Homes. 
1882 IRISH EMBASSY, So. Easton. Greg 
Buckley. 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 
p.m., Bert Seager; at 8 p.m., Bob Winter 
GILREINS, Worcester. Sied Dogs. 
GREEN BRIAR RESTAURANT AND 
PUB, Brighton. Sense. 
GROG, Newburyport. Dr. Humble & the 
Super Bees. 
GROVER’S, Beverly.(18+) Search, New 


INN, Concord. John 


City. 
HARPER'S FERRY, Allston. Skpknot. 


THE INSTITUTE (508-977-9700, ext. 
6605), 8A Centennial Dr., Peabody. 
Alternative dance music with WFNX's Tai. 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Luther “Guitar 
Jr.” Johnson, Sugar Ray, Roomful of 
Blues. 

KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Richard 
DeMone and Patti O'Keefe. 

KINVARA PUB, Brighton. DJ Edgar. 
LILY'S, Boston. At the Piano Bar: at noon, 
Brian Walkley; at 3 p.m., Bob Talalla; at 7 
p.m., Phil Harding. 

MARRIOTT HOTEL, Newton. Bijou. 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In the Julien 
Lounge: pianist Geoffrey Hicks. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cam- 
bridge. (18+). Dertonz, Egypt, Mod 
Schrod 


MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. Moments 
Notice. 

NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Laurie 
Freelove, Boo Hewderdine. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westbor- 
ough. New Blue Velvet Band. 
OVATIONS, Peabody. Call for informa- 
tion. 

PASSIM, Cambridge. Roy Bookbinder. 
PEARL STREET, Northampton. King 
Missle. 

PLANTATION CLUB, Worcester. British 
Yankees. 

PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Call 
for information. 

THE RAT, Boston. Childhood, Leaving 
Trains, Natives. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. 
Williams Quintet. 

ROXANNE’S, Quincy. Back in Black, 
Straight Jacket. 

ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL, Cambridge. 
At. 7:30 p.m., Russ Varney. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Call for information. 
SCULLERS, Boston. Dave Valentin. 

SIT ’N BULL PUB, Maynard. Swinging 
Steaks. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Laurie Sargent, 
Macey’s Parade. 

TOP OF THE HUB, Boston. Suzanne 
Perel Group. 

T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE, Cambridge. 
New band night. 

VENUS de MILO, Boston. “WFNX Night,” 
featuring DJ Diego. 

VERTIGO, Boston. Heimlich Manover, 
Clayton Scoble, ESP. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Milton J. 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Gonz. 
YARD ROCK CAFE, Quincy. Kat in the 
Hat. 


Tony 


FRIDAY 
See the previous Friday listings for phone 
numbers and addresses. 
ALEXANDER’S, Brookline. Pianist Ellie 
Boswell. 
AVALON, Boston. “Disco Inferno.” 
AVENUE C, Boston. Progressive rock by 
DJ. 
AXIS, Boston.(19+) DJ Debo downstairs; 
DJ David James upstairs. 
BOBO’S, Malden. Music by DJ. 
BOG OF ALLEN, Jamaica Plain. Call for 
information. 
BOSTON BEACH CLUB, Boston. Limit. 
BOSTON HARBOR HOTEL, Boston. In 
the Harborview Lounge at 6 p.m., jazz 
pianist/vocalist Diana Krall; at 8:30 p.m., 
Diana Krall Trio. 
BOYLSTON’S, Chestnut Hill. Gray 
Sargeant Trio. 
BUNRATTY’S, Allston. Voodoo Dolls, 
Bristols, Bouts, Damaged Goods. 
CARUSO DIPLOMAT, Saugus. A! Vega 
Trio hosts the “Professional Talent 
Showcase” and an open mike. 
CATCH 22, Brighton. Call for information. 
THE CHANNEL, Boston. (18+) Buffalo 
Tom, Come, American Standard, God's 
Eye, Beyond Id. 
CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge. Call for 
information. 
CITYSIDE, Boston. Call for information. 
CLUB DOWN UNDER, Dedham. Call for 
information. 
CLUB 3, Somerville. “Oldies Night.” 
CLUB CHOICES, Somerville. Salsa and 
merengue played by DJ. 
CLUB M-80, Boston. At 11 p.m., 
“Eurohaus” dance party. 
CLUB SERENGETI (666-0910), 888 
Tremont St., Boston. African and 
Caribbean dance music. 
COLONIAL HILTON, Lynnfield. At 6 p.m., 
Matt Johnson. 
COLONIAL INN, Concord. Robin & Linda 
Williams. 
COMMONWEALTH BREWING COM- 
PANY, Boston. Call for information. 
COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. At 5 
p.m., Ken Stanton; at 8 p.m. Dave 
McKenna. 
CRICKET’S, Boston. Night Magic. 
DIAMOND HEAD, Saugus. Call for 
information. 
DIAMOND JIM’S PIANO BAR, Boston. At 
5:30 p.m., Darin Anquoe; at 9 p.m., Thom 
Troy. 
ED BURKE'S, Boston. Subterraneans, 
Doghouse. 
EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Heretix. 
1882 IRISH EMBASSY, So. Easton. 
Crossroads. 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 
p.m., Bert Seager; at 8:30 p.m., Suzanne 
Davis Trio. 
GABRIELLA’S, Newton. Open mike and 
sing-a-long, hosted by Dave Cuddy. 
GILREINS, Worcester. Kevin Barry Band. 
GREEN BRIAR RESTAURANT AND 
PUB, Brighton. Gorman & O'Kane. 
GROG, Newburyport. Henry Welch Band. 
GROVER’S, Beverly. Big Blues Meanies, 
Third Degree, Thin Ice. 
HARBOR CLUB, Boston. Dance music by 
DJ. 
HARPER'S FERRY, Aliston. Taylor Made. 
JOHNNY D'S, Somerville. Johnnie 
Johnson. 
KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Richard 
DeMone and Patti O'Keefe. 
KINVARA PUB, Brighton. Irish Beat. 
LILY'S, Boston. At the Piano Bar: at noon, 
Brian Walkley; at 5 p.m., Josh-Dodes. In 

























COMEDIAN DANA GOULD will chase 










this Tuesday night at the Improvisation. 


Lily's Cafe: Bob Talalla. 

MANRAY, Cambridge. (18+) Progressive 
and alternative dance music by DJ. 
MARRIOTT HOTEL, Newton. Bijou. 
MAXWELL’S, Boston. Khris Wales. 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. in the Julien 
Lounge: pianist Jeffrey Moore. 

ME & THEE COFFEEHOUSE, Marble- 
head. Bob Franke. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cam- 
bridge. At 5 p.m., World Guitar Duo; at 5 
p.m., jazz; at 10 p.m., Hellenic Greek 
Music Ensemble. (All shows 18+.) 
MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. Velcro 
Peasants. 

MUSIC CONNECTION, Fitchburg. Scott 
Babineau. 

NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. (18+) Think 
Tree. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westbor- 
ough. Duke Levine & the Living Room, 
Pat Donahue. 

OVATIONS, Peabody. Call for informa- 


tion. 

PAOLO RISTORANTE, Boston. Pianist 
Ray Santisi. 

PARADISE, Boston. Cliffs of Dooneen, 
Gods Eye, Grin U.K.. 

PASSIM, Cambridge. Story, Ellen Cross. 
PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Call 
for information. 

THE RAT, Boston. Fleshtones, Mente, 
Burning Giraffe, Lobby Magnets. In the 
balcony: Devotions. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Tony 
Williams Quintet. 

ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL, Cambridge. 
At. 7:30 p.m., Ferdinando Argenti. 
ROXANNE’S, Quincy. Machine, Friday's 
Child, Barry Arvin Young. 

ROXY, Boston. Neicey Boswell, the White 
Heat Swing Orchestra, the Roxy Dancers. 
RYLES, Cambridge. Call for information. 
SCULLERS, Boston. ’ 
SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Barrence 
Whitfield & the Savages. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Charlie Hunt & the 
Search Party. 

TOP OF THE HUB, Boston. Suzanne 
Perel Group. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. 5- 


0. 

VENUS de MILO, Boston. House, funk, 
hiphop, and progressive music by DJ 
Jewels. 

VERTIGO, Boston. Amazing Mudsharks, 
Mind Over Matter, Knowmads. 
WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. New 
Horizon. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Harold 
Maybern Trio. 

WORCESTER ARTIST GROUP, 
Worcester. Dewey Burns, Nields, 
Loiterers. 

YARD ROCK CAFE, Quincy. Used Blues. 





omedy 


FRIDAY 
BACK ALLEY THEATRE (576-1253), 
1253 Cambridge St., Cambridge. At 10:30 
p.m., ImprovBoston presents comic 
musical improvisations. 
CAN TAB CAFE (354-2685), 738 Mass 
Ave., Cambridge. At 8 p.m., the comedy 
group “Strictly For Laughs" perform 
political, absurd, and darkly humorous 
comic sketches. 
CATCH A RISING STAR.(661-9887), 30 
JFK St., Harvard Sq., Cambridge. At 8:30 
and 11 p.m., Carol Siskind, Jonathan 
Groff, Thom Brown. 
CATCH 22 (254-1234), Days Inn, 1234 
Soldiers Field Rd., Brighton. At 8:30 p.m., 
Call for information. 
THE COMEDY CONNECTION (426-6339 
or 695-9922), 76 Warrenton St., Boston. 
At 8:30, and 10:45 p.m., Mike Donavan, 
Dave Fitzgerald, Julie Barr. 


THE COMEDY CONNECTION-LOWELL 
(508-454-7077), 5 East Merrimack St., 
Lowell. At 9 p.m., Caito & Morin, Rockin’ 
Joe. 

THE COMEDY CONNECTION-WEY- 
MOUTH (331-2200), 500 Washington St., 
Weymouth. At 9:15 p.m., Fred Greenlee, 
Bob Keene. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY HUT (491- 
2422), Aku-Aku, 149 Alewife Brook 
Parkway, No. Cambridge. At 9 p.m., Paul 
Taylor, Sue McGinnis, Beth Murphy. 
DICK DOHERTY'’S COMEDY VAULT 
(267-6626), 124 Boylston St., Boston. At 
10 p.m., Keith Robbins, Alex Dunbar, 
Shawn Williams. 

THE IMPROVISATION (695-2986), 
downstairs at the Wilbur Theatre, 246 
Tremont St., Boston. At 8:30, and 10:45 
p.m., Bobby Collins. 

JD’S COMEDY CLUB AT DIAMOND 
HEAD RESTAURANT (233-5150), Rte. 1, 
Saugus. At 9:30 p.m., call for informa- 
tion 


NICK’S COMEDY STOP (482-0930), 100 
Warrenton St., Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30 
p.m., call for information. 

NICK'S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON 
(231-2500), Rte. 1, Saugus. At 8 and 10 
p.m., call for information. 

NICK'S COMEDY STOP AT THE MAUI 
(800-441-5654), Rte. 28, Brockton. At 9 
p.m., call for information. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT RANDOLPH 
HOLIDAY INN, 1374 No. Main St., 
Randolph. At 9 p.m., call for information. 
STITCHES (424-6996), 835 Beacon St., 
Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., Jeff 
Stillson, Larry Miles, Orrin Star. 


SATURDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 
BACK ALLEY THEATRE, Cambridge. 
ImprovBoston. 
CANTARES (547-6300), 15 Springfield 
St., Cambridge. At 8 p.m., improvisational 
comedy, based on audience suggestions, 
by Guilty Children. Call 648-5963 for 
reservations. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
7:30, 9:45 p.m., and midnight, Carol 
Siskind, Jonathan Groff, Thom Brown. 
CATCH 22, Brighton. At 8:30 p.m., call for 
information. 
THE COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. 
At 8:30 and 10:45 p.m., Mike Donavan, 
Dave Fitzgerald, Julie Barr. 
THE COMEDY CONNECTION-LOWELL, 
Lowell. At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., Caito & 
Morin, Rockin’ Joe. 
THE COMEDY CONNECTION-WEY- 
MOUTH, Weymouth. At 8:15 and 10:45 
p.m., Tommy Chong, Jackie Flynn, Dave 
Fitzgerald. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY HUT, No. 
Cambridge. At 8 and 10:30 p.m., Paul 
Taylor, Sue McGinnis, Beth Murphy. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY LOFT (267- 
6626), Joseph's Ii, 30 Torrice Dr., 
Woburn. At 9:30 p.m., Tony Rose, Dan 
Scannell, Look. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, 
Boston. At 10 p.m., Greg Philips, John 

Viola. 


“FUNNY BUSINESS” AT THE CLUB- 
HOUSE (899-5000), The Waltham Raquet 
Club, 249 Lexington St., Waltham. At 9 
p.m., Brian Wingspan Frazer, Steve 
Trilling, Colin Blake. 

THE IMPROVISATION, Boston. At 8:30, 
and 10:45 p.m., Bobby Collins. 

JD’S COMEDY CLUB AT DIAMOND 
HEAD RESTAURANT, Saugus. At 9:30 
p.m., call for information. 

NICK'S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8, 
10, and 11:30 p.m., call for information. 
NICK'S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON, 
Saugus. At 8, 9, 10, and 11 p.m., call for 
information. 

NICK'S COMEDY STOP AT THE MAUI, 
Brockton. At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., call for 
information. 

NICK'S COMEDY STOP AT RANDOLPH 
HOLIDAY INN, Randolph. At 8 and 10:30 
p.m., call for information. 

STITCHES, Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30 
p.m., Jeff Stilison, Larry Miles, Orrin Star. 





ra 


the blues away starting 


SUNDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
8:30 p.m., Carol Siskind, Jonathan Groff, 
Thom Brown. 
THE COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. 
At 8:45 p.m., The Boston Caito & Morin, 
Dave Barund, Myra Slotnick. 
THE COMEDY CONNECTION-WEY- 
MOUTH, Weymouth. At 8:45 p.m., 
Tommy Chong, Jackie Flynn, Dave 
Fitzgerald. 
THE IMPROVISATION, Boston. At 8:30 
p.m., Bobby Collins. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. Call for 
information. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON, 
Saugus. Call for information. 
THE PARADISE (254-2054), 969 Comm 
Ave., Boston. At 8 p.m., “Bob Lobel Sports 
Spotlight Live" features highlights from 
Lobel's sportscasting “bloopers” and 
comedy by Jacke Flynn, Kevin Flynn, 
Frank Santorelli, and Don Gavin. All 
proceeds benefit the Genesis Fund. A 
pre-show V.I.P. reception begins at 7 p.m. 
PLAY IT AGAIN SAM’S (232-4242), 1314 
Comm Ave., Boston...At 8 p.m., 
ImprovBoston. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., open mike 
with Vinnie Favorito. 


MONDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
8:30 p.m., Cross Comedy, featuring David 
Cross, performing skits, parodies, and 
Satires. 

THE COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. 
At 8:45 p.m., Caito & Morin, Ken Dubner. 
THE IMPROVISATION, Boston. At 8:30 
p.m., “Best of Boston." 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 
p.m., “Billy Martin Showcase.” 


TUESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
8:30 p.m., ike night. 
THE COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. 
At 8:45 p.m., DJ. Hazard, Gary 
obermeyer, Marc Snyder. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. Call for 
information. 
THE IMPROVISATION, Boston. At 8:30 
p.m., Dana Gould. 
ROLLS OF MATTAPAN (296-5136), 477 
River St., Mattapan. At 9:30 p.m., “Dick 
Doherty's Comedy Pro Tour." Jim Dunn, 
John Shipman. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., Frank 
Santos, “R-rated Hypnotist.” 


WEDNESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresse: 


S. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 

8:30 p.m., call for information. 

THE COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. 

At 8:45 p.m., Jimmy Smith, Gary Luciano. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. Call for 

information. 

NICK'S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON, 
us. “Billy Martin Showcase." 

THE IMPROVISATION, Boston. At 8:30 

p.m., Dana Gould. 

STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., Antony 

Clark, Mark Maron. 

TREMONT HOUSE, 275 Tremont St., 

Boston. At 8:30 p.m., This End Up 

performs “We Can't Tell You the Title.” 

Call 628-3325 or 426-1400 for information 

and reservations. 


THURSDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
8:30 p.m., call for information. 

THE COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. 
At 8:45 p.m., Steve Sweeney, Myra 
Slotnick. 


THE COMEDY CONNECTION-LOWELL, 
Continued on page 38 
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SPECIAL RATES BIRTHDAY, BACHELOR PARTIES—SHOWER WITH A DANCER 





The 








SHORT DRIVE FROM BOSTON e EASY DIRECTIONS 


Another Reason Why... 
Ke Is One of the Nations 
© ww) Premier 
Sophisticated Adult 
Night Clubs 
OIDIRECTIONS CALLE” 800-S36-FOXY 
318 CHALKSTONE AVE. PROVIDENCE, R.I. 


THE HOTTEST LOOKING GIRLS EAST OF LAS VEGAS 


ee 






















THE GREATEST 
EXOTIC FEMALE 
REVIEW IN THE 
WORLD 


100 Beautiful International 
Stars Dancing on 4 stages 
at once 


Continuous Shows 
17 Hours 
Dally Beginning at 8:00am 
‘tll Closing 


Great food & drinks 
All Sports on (8) 52° TV's 


NO COVER SUN. - THURS 
Bachelor Parties Welcome 











FOOD TO 60. 


Check the 
Boston Phoenix 
ENTERTAINING 

SERVICES 
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TOM CARUSO'S 
1060 Revere Beach 
Pkwy. 
CHELSEA 


617-889-4911 





BUNRATTY'S 


106 VARTARS AVE. AITSTON, MA 
254-9804 or 254-9820 


Fi 111s THE LYRES 
PONIES ¢ SPIT- 
GNETS ¢ BUR 


IMMORT, 
WINGING STEAKS « 
FIGHTING COCKS « 


KING KANES REVUE 
oe MAGNETS ¢ BURN 


BRAVE NEW WORLD « 
NAKED LUNCHBOX 


Fi. 1122 VOODOO DOLLS 

THE BRISTOLS . 
AMAGED Goops 

Sat. 1123 LEFT NUT 


ZUG ZUG « TURBULENT 
DAUGHTERS + FACTS 
ABOUT RATS 


1/2 PRICE ADMISSION 
BEFORE 9:30 
MON, TUES & THURS! 


Ses 




















TO GO. 


Check the 
Boston Phoenix 
ENTERTAINING 

SERVICES 











Roxanne s 


CHRYSTAL SHIP 
OPEN BAR 


ee 


BRAHMAN AURA} 
BUZZSAW FRISBEES 


VERTIGO 


FRI. 11/15: $7.50 


PO’ BOYS 
* CHERRY DISC * 


PARTY 


SAT. 11/16: $7.50 
LAURIE 
SARGENT 


MARY DEE REYNOLDS 
FALLING AUGUST 


TUES. 11/19 
CLOSED : PRIVATE PARTY 


WED. 11/20: $5 
SMALL TOWN NO AIRPORT 
CHAOS + UP 
THURS. 11/21: $5 
HEIMLICH MANEUVER 
CLATTON SCOBLE » ROADHOUSE SHER 
FRI. 11/22: $6.50 
AMAZING MUDSHARK 
MND OVER MATTER® THE INOWRADS 
SAT. 11/23 : $6.50 
* DADDY'S JUNKY 
MUSIC PRESENTS : 


JON FINN GROUP 
WED WEST: CRESS OF FAITH 




















VERTIGO IS AVAIL ABLL 
FOR PRIVATE PARTIES 
ADJACENT TO TEE COARNEL 
ONE NECCO PLACE 
BOSTON/426-7744 

































ED BURKE'S 


* Friday Nov. 15° 
's Blues Princess 
ZORA YOUNG AND THE 
NDARY BLUES BAND 
9 pc Rockin’ R&B * dazz-Rock « 


HEAW METAL HORNS 


FAG SBOE TNs 


© Fri Nov. 22 
SUBTERRANEANS 
with DOGHOUSE 

















*Saturday Nov. 23 « 
Black Top Records from Texas 
DARRELL NULISCH AND TEXAS 
HEAT with TALL RICH AND THE NITEOWLS 





THE MACHINE 
FRIDAYS CHILD 


| MANLY MOONDOG| 
AND Pi 
Pte we THREE | 
[=f KOOL KATS | 
SM Wolcs Hartson 

of Cheers) 








Wed Nov. 27 
LUTHER “GUITAR JR." JOHNSON 











808 Huntington Ave., Rte 9 
Boston 232-2191 




















18] | om: Me 4 40) 0008 87 )\\1 & = 
PARTY W/ TERRENCE 
Ti Som sieleler:) Mele) 
SWAMIS 

DEC 7 CLIFFS OF 

DOONEEN 

BLUSHING BRIDES 

DEC 18 JIM CARROLL 

DEC 28 JOHN CAFFERTY 
& THE BEAVER BROWN 
BAND 


73 j 
Positive IO Reauired/Must Be 21 
Tickets at $ieBGan.s 
& Paarpey) 


DEC 14 

















WE'RE Al 
YOUR 
SERVICE. 


If you're looking 
to hire 
restaurant and 
service 
personnel, 
place your 
order with the 
Boston 
Phoenix. Just 
call us and one 
of Our service 
representatives 
will be happy to 
serve you! 

To place your 
ad, Call 


267-1234 
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Priday & Saturday, November 15 & 16 


Kinvara 
Pub 


Sunday, November 17 





OPEN MIKE NIGHT 
Wednesday, November 20 
5-O 








Thursday, November 21 


Dj EDGAR 








Priday, November 22 
WHITE NIGHTS 





Seuurdsy, November 23 
GORMAN & O’KANE 








Allson’s Best Irish Pub © 34 Harvard Ave. 
on the 


Line © Allston MA 


78. 





CAMB. 
492-9653 














& THE RHYTHM HOUNDS 


3 HOUR TAPE DELAY 








Low DouUGH 
DANCE PARTY 


wer 











RECORD RELEASE PARTY 











mere Than Hype" 


SATURDAYS ORE antl 


"When You Want sine rus 





eo * CHRIS EWE 
& = LAWRENCE 








: ats 


Le 





Se SS ~ Bee : : 
Saha gg ivy grcate 


MANRAY 21 BROOKLINE STREET CAMBRIDGE 617 864 0400 








CROY, ERKS 


IN BEVERLY * 392 CABOT ST. 


RTE 1A 


15 MIN. ON 128N « EXIT 205 ¢ (508) 927-7121 
oon ech hoc BEFORE 9PM! 


ATE P, 
aera 





Sat., November 16 


GRAPEVINE 


ROAD 
NATIVES 








Thursday November 21 © 18+ 


THE STOMPERS 
SCREAM HER 
THE AFFAIRS 





THE SEARCH 
NEW CITY 





November 22 





BIG BLUES MEANIES 


Sun., November 24 © Afternoon Show 

SPECIAL SHOW 

ALL AGES THRASH 
SHOW! 


CARDINAL 
SIN 


& 4 Other Bands! 








11/27 sy age WHITFIELD e 
1/29 /30 0-POSITIVE 


© 12/6 RONNIE 
12/14 PHY: 


<= 

















'S COOKING? 


juicy critiques of Boston's best restaurant 
make up the Boston Phoenix Dining 
Guide. Savor the candid reviews of the 
city's finest cuisine in the Styles section of 
this week's Boston Phoenix! 


To place an ad,call 


267-1234 











ST a 


| 








= WEEKEND - 
Friday, November 15 


heretix 


bulkhead 
the allen 
ee 
~ 
Saturday, November 16 


big dipper 
wel babies 
orangutang 


> 
* 
Thursday, November 21 


- 
Friday, November 22 


= 
‘dla teeaeten 23 


sex oitation 


mimes 


LOCAL BAND NIGHT 
LOTS OF MUSIC 
FOR LITTLE $$ 

@2eeee@e @ @ 
Tuner wteceedoy: 
ve a 

METAL NIGHT 
eee Be & 2 


eeeeeece 


upcoming events 


11/29 0 positive 


| 11/00 im skate bi 


For More Info: 


cal (617) 828-1500 


JUST 5 MINUTES SOUTH OF BOSTON 

TAKE 93S TO EXIT 12, OR FROM 

SHORE TAKE 93N TO EXIT 11 - 
NEXT TO QUINCY BAY INN 
CALL FOR mix 617) 931-2000 
@e2eeeoeeeoede@ 


29 Hancock St. Quincy 


WE SUPPORT LOCAL BANDS! 
Send Tapes to: 
29 Hancock St. 








Quincy, Ma 02171 











Continued from page 37 
Lowell. At 8:30 p.m., Tony V., Ed Driscoll, 
Paul Elwell 


THE COMEDY CONNECTION-WEY- 
MOUTH, Weymouth. At 8:45 p.m., Frank 
Santos, The R-rated hypnotist. 

“FUNNY BUSINESS” AT WEYLU’'S 
(244-8989), 288 Walnut St., Newton. At 9 
p.m., Chris Zito, Greg Fitzsimmons. 

THE IMPROVISATION, Boston. At 8:30 
p.m., Dana Gould. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. Call for 
information. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON, 
Saugus. Call for information. 

ST" “HES, Boston. At 9 p.m., Mark 
Ma ___, Paul Mercurio, Colin Blake. 


FRIDAY 
See the previous Friday listings for phone 
numbers and addresses. 
BACK ALLEY THEATRE, Cambridge. 
ImprovBoston 
CAN TAB CAFE (354-2685), 738 Mass 
Ave., Cambridge. At 8 p.m., “Strictly for 


Laughs.” 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
8:30 and 11 p.m., call for information. 
CATCH 22, Brighton. At 8:30 p.m., call for 


information. 

THE COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. 
At 8:30 and 10:45 p.m., Anthony Clark, 
Mike Bent, Greg Fitzsimmons 

THE COMEDY CONNECTION-LOWELL, 
Lowell. At 9 p.m., Tony V., Ed Driscoll, 
Paul Elwell. 

THE COMEDY CONNECTION-WEY- 
MOUTH, Weymouth. At 9:15 p.m., 
Chance Langton, Dave Fitzgerald, Maria 


Falzone. 


DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY HUT, No. 
Cambridge. At 9 p.m., Carl Yarde, Randy 
Look, Pat Donahoe. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, 
Boston. At 10 p.m., Mike Stanton, Jimmy 
Troupe, Carenooch. 

THE IMPROVISATION, Boston. At 8:30, 
and 10:45 p.m., Dana Gould. 

JD’S COMEDY CLUB AT DIAMOND 
HEAD RESTAURANT, Saugus. Call for 
information. 

NICK'S COMEDY STOP, Boston. Call for 


information. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON, 
Saugus. At 8 and 10 p.m., call for 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT THE MAUI, 
Brockton. Call for information. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT RANDOLPH 
HOLIDAY INN, Randolph. Call for 
information. 

STITCHES, Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30 
p.m., Joey Cola, Mark Maron, Grant 
Taylor. 

THE STRAND (282-8000), 543 Columbia 
Ave., Dorchester. At 8 p.m., “Live and in 
Chocolate,” a comedy performance by 
comedienne Phyllis Stickney to benefit the 
Crispus Attucks Children’s Center, 
Women's Division for Substance Abuse, 
and Governors's Alliance Against Drugs. 
Tickets $12.50-$30; call 931-2000. 


PARTICIPATION 


FRIDAY 
“DANCE FRIDAY,” a smoke- and 
alcohol-free dance, takes place at 8:30 
p.m. tonight and Fri. the 27th at 23 Main 
St., Watertown. Admission $5; call 926- 
7661. 
BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE, 
sponsored by the Folk Arts Center, begins 
at 8 p.m. at the United Methodist Church, 
421 Common St., Belmont. Admission $5, 
$3 for students; call 491-6084. 
STEPPIN’ OUT ON BROADWAY, a 
smoke and alcohol free country/western 
dance for gays, lesbians and bisexuals at 
8 p.m.-midnight at On Broadway, 880 
Broadway, Somerville. Admission $5; call 
623-9532. 





NOVEMBER 


73, 41 


BOB THOMAS SWING AND BALL- 
ROOM DANCES begin at 9:30 p.m. 
tonight and Fri. the 15th with instruction at 
8:30 p.m., at Ballet ETC, 185 Corey Rd., 
Brookline. Admission $6; call 277-1139. 
“SOUTH SHORE SQUARES AND 
CONTRAS,” featuring caller Tony Parkes 
and live music, begins at 8 p.m. at 
Kramer's Hayloft, 455 Union St., So. 
Weymouth. Admission $5; call 643-3726. 
CONCORD SCOTTISH COUNTRY 
DANCE GROUP sponsors a dance at 8 
p.m. at First Parish Unitarian Church, 
Weston. Admission $4; call 259-9566. 
SQUARE AND CONTRA dances begin at 
8 p.m. at Old Town Hall, Main St., 
Andover. Admission $5; call (508) 470- 


2797. 

ROARING JELLY CONTRA DANCE, 
with music director Doug Reiner and caller 
Susan Elberger, begins at 8 p.m. at St. 
John's Episcopal Church, 74 Pleasant St., 
Arlington. Admission $4; call 894-4464. 
SINGLES DANCE PARTY begins at 8 
p.m. at the Wellesley Inn on the Square, 
Rte. 16, Wellesley. Admission $10; call 
(508) 877-8494. 

NEW ENGLAND SINGLES sponsors 
dances tonight at the Ship, Rte. 1, 
Lynnfield; tomorow at Best Western Hotel, 
Rte. 128, exit 27A, Waltham; Sun. at 
Marriott Hotel, Rte. 128, exit 33B, 
Burlington; Tues. at Mansfield Host, Rte. 
95, exit 7A; Wed. at Marriott Hotel, Rte. 
128, exit 33B, Peabody; and Fri. the 1st at 
Sheraton Hotel, Rte. 128, exit 30B, 
Lexington. All dances start at 8 p.m. 
Admission $10 on Fri. and Sat., $6 other 
nights ($2 off before 8: 30 p.m. each 
night). Call 899-3900. 

CHICAGO BOSTON PRODUCTIONS 
sponsors dances tonight at Westboro 
Indian Meadows, Rte. 9W; Sat. at 
Westboro Marriott, |-495, exit 23B; Sun. 
and Fri. the 22nd at Westboro Indian 
Meadows, Rte. 9W; Wed. at Marlborough 
Doo Wops Dance Club, Rte. 20 and Rte. 
85; Thurs. at Worcester Holiday Inn, |- 
290, exit 20; and Fri. the 18th at the 
Westboro Marriott, |-495 exit 23B, 
Westboro. All dances start at 8 p.m. 
Admission $5 on Fri., Sat., and Sun., $3 
on Wed. and Thurs. Call (508) 485-7113. 


SATURDAY 
BALLROOM DANCE PARTY sponsored 
by Dan Radler and Suzanne Hamby at 
8:30 p.m. at Phillips Congregational 
Church Hall, 111 Mt. Auburn: St., 
Watertown. Admission $7; call (508) 875- 
1007. 

SCANDINAVIAN FOLK DANCE begins 
at 7:30 p.m. at the Church of Our Saviour, 
23 Monmouth St., Brookline. Admission 
$4, $2 for students; call 646-5161. 
CONTRAS AND SQUARES begins at 8 
p.m. at Scout House, 74 Walden St., 
Concord. Admission by donation to the 
Concord/San Marcos Sister City fund; call 
(508) 369-7091. 

BOSTON SCOTTISH FIDDLE CLUB 
from 4:30-10:30 p.m. at Calvary United 
Methodist Church, 300 Mass Ave., 
Arlington. Free; call 322-8161. 

ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 
7:30 p.m. at Unitarian Ghurch, Maple St., 
Mendon. Admission $6; call (508)-478- 
8861. 

BALKAN FOLK DANCE PARTY AND 
BENEFIT at 8 p.m. at Guiding Star 
Grange Hall, Greenfield. Admission $6; 
call (413) 625-6057. 

DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE 
PARTIES tonight at the Dedham Hilton 
Hotel, Rte. 128, exit 14; tomorrow at the 
Dedham Holiday Inn, exit 16A off Ate. 
128, and at the Sheraton Tara Hotel, exit 
1 off Rte. 3, Nashua, NH; Wed. at the 
Harbor Club, Northern Ave., Boston, and 
at the Ramada Hotel, exit 35 off Rte. 128, 
Woburn; and Thurs. at Vincents and 
Lombardo’s, exit 5A off of Rte. 128, 
Randolph. All dances begin at 8 p.m. 
Admission after 9 p.m. $5, Thurs. after 9 
p.m. $7. Call 579-2315. 

ASSABET AFTER DARK PRESENTS an 
evening of ballroom and swing dancing 
with the Eastwood Swing Orchestra at 8 
p.m. at Assabet Valley Regional Voca- 
tional School, Fitchburg St., Marlborough. 
Admission $15 per couple; call (800) 537- 
6663 ext. 429. 

NEW ENGLAND CONTRAS AND 
SQUARES DANCE with music by 
Unstrung Heroes begins at 8 p.m. at 
Squannacook Hall, Rte. 225, West 


Groton. Admission $4; call 484-9318. 
NEW ENGLAND SINGLES. See listing 
for Fri. 

CHICAGO BOSTON PRODUCTIONS. 
See listing for Fri 


SUNDAY 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 
6:30 p.m. at the Church of Our Saviour, 
23 Monmouth St., Brookline. Admission 
$3; call 864-8945. 

ISRAEL] FOLK DANCE begins at 8 p.m. 
at Harvard-Radcliffe Hillel, 74 Mt. Auburn 
St., Cambridge. Admission $2, $1 for 
students; call 495-4696. 

JEFFREY STARR'S SINGLES DANCE 
begins at 8 p.m. at Avon Towne House, 
Route 28, exit 19, Avon. Admission $5; 
Call (508) 336-4222. 

“SWINGING ON SUDAY” is a swing 
dance with music by the Bill Tomczak Trio 
from 2-5 p.m. at Masonic Hall, 1950 Mass 
Ave., Cambridge. Admission $6; call 491- 


6083 

NEW ENGLAND SINGLES. See listing 
for Fri. 

CHICAGO BOSTON PRODUCTIONS. 
See listing for Fri. 

DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE 
PARTIES. See listing for Sat. 


MONDAY 
IRISH CEILI! AND SET DANCE 
CLASSES begin at 7:30 p.m. at VFW 
Hall, 345 Washington St., Braintree. 
Admission $5; call 471-4396. 
ISRAELI FOLK DANCING begins at 8 
p.m. at Temple Kehillath Israel, 384 
Harvard Ave., Brookline. Admission $3; 
Call 666-5125. 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 
7:45 p.m. at 7 Temple St., Cambridge. 
Admission $4; call 491-6083. 
NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND 
CONTRAS DANCE, with caller Tony 
Parkes and music by Yankee Ingenuity, 
begins at 7:30 p.m. at Scout House, 74 
Walden St., Concord. Admission $5; call 
643-3726. 
ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE, with 
leader George Fogg and music by Ellen 
Mandingo, begins at 8 p.m. at South 
Weymouth Congregational Church, South 
Weymouth Square. Admission $3; call 
335-0818. 


TUESDAY 
NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND 
CONTRAS sponsored by the Country 
Dance Society at 7:30 p.m. at Hannum 
Hall, 7 Temple St., Cambridge. Admission 
$5; call 354-1340. 
GAY/LESBIAN/GENDERFREE 
INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCING 
begins at 7:30 p.m. at the First Church of 
Jamaica Plain, Centre and Eliot Sts., 
Jamaica Plain. Admission $5; call 522- 
2216. 
EXPERIENCED BALKAN/WESTERN 
EUROPEAN DANCE at 7 p.m. at room 
491, MIT Student Center, Cambridge. 
Admission by donation; call 253-FOLK. 
CIRCLE DANCE begins at 7:30 at First 
Parish Church of Brookline, 382 Walnut 
St. Admission $5 (sliding sale); call 783- 
2853. 
NEW ENGLAND SINGLES. See listing 
for Fri. 


WEDNESDAY 
BEGINNER SQUARE DANCE CLASSES 
begin at 8 p.m. at the Church of Our 
Redeemer, 6 Merriam St., Lexington. 
Admission $3; call (508) 486-4065. 
FRAMINGHAM FOLK DANCE begins at 
8 p.m. at Fayville Village Hali, Central and 
Grove Sts., Southboro. Admission $3; call 
(508) 872-4110. 

ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 8 
p.m. at Fayville Village Hall, Central and 
Grove Sts., Southboro. Admission $3; call 
(508) 872-4110. 

BEGINNING MORRIS DANCE WORK- 
SHOP begins at 7 p.m. at 7 Temple St, 
Cambridge. Admission $5.50; call 825- 


0201. 

NEW ENGLAND SINGLES. See listing 
for Fri. 

CHICAGO BOSTON PRODUCTIONS. 
See listing for Fri 

DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE 
PARTIES. See listing for Sat. 


THURSDAY 
NEW ENGLAND SQUARE AND 
CONTRA DANCES begin at 8 p.m. at the 


THE BOSTON BLUEGRASS UNION presents the Dry 
Branch Fire Squad Sunday night at Cambridge’s First Church. 

















VFW Hall, 688 Huron Ave., Cambridge. 
Admission $5; call 354-1340. 
EXPERIENCED INTERNATIONAL FOLK 
DANCE begins at 8:30 p.m. at the First 
Unitarian Church, 404 Concord Ave., 
Belmont. Admission $5, $3 for students; 
call 491-6083. 

SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 
8 p.m. at the Universalist Church, 211 
Bridge St., Salem. Beginner instruction is 
offered at 7:30 p.m. Admission $2; call 
(508) 745-2229. 

CHICAGO BOSTON PRODUCTIONS. 
See listing for Fri. - 

DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE 
PARTIES. See listing for Sat. 


FRIDAY 
THE SINGLE LIFE sponsors a dance at 8 
p.m. at the Knights of Columbus, Rte. 38, 
Tewksbury. Admission $5; call 729-4664. 
EXPERIENCED SCANDINAVIAN DANC- 
ING begins at 8 p.m. at Calvary United 
Methodist Church, 300 Mass Ave, 
Arlington. Admission $4, $2 for students; 
call 646-5161. 
NEW ENGLAND SINGLES. See listing 
for previous Fri. 
CHICAGO BOSTON PRODUCTIONS. 
See listing for previous Fri. 
“DANCE FRIDAY.” See listing for 
previous Fri. 
STEPPIN’ OUT ON BROADWAY. See 
listing for previous Fri. 
BOB THOMAS SWING AND BALL- 
ROOM DANCES. See listing for previous 
Fri. 
BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE. 
See listing for previous Fri. 


PERFORMANCE 


FRIDAY 
NORTH CAROLINA DANCE THEATRE 
performs at 8 p.m. at the University of 
Lowell Center for the Arts, Durgin Hall, 
Lowell. Tickets $17, $19; call (508) 934- 
44440 


SATURDAY 
“SWIM/SEA/NO SEA” is an improvi- 
sational dance piece performed by Karen 
Nelson and K.J. Holmes at 8 p.m. at the 
New Dance Complex, Central Square, 
Cambridge. Tickets $8; call 576-2878. 
THE NUTCRACKER performed by the 
Greater Milford Ballet Association with 
guest performers Susanna Vennerbeck 
and David Porter tonight at 7:30 p.m. and 
tomorrow at 3 p.m. at Milford High School, 
West-Fountain St., Milford. Tickets $10; 
call (508) 473-2105. 


SUNDAY 
DANCES BY ISADORA perform dances 
from the repertoire of Isadora Duncan at 4 
p.m. at Bethany Church, 3 Rock Hill St., 
Foxborough. Free; call (508) 543-3028. 
THE NUTCRACKER. See listing for Sat. 


THURSDAY 
DANCE UMBRELLA PRESENTS the 
Everett Dance Theatre from Rhode Island 
performing “Flight” tonight, tomorrow, and 
Sat. at 8 p.m. at C. Walsh Theatre, 55 
Temple St., Boston. Tickets $14; call 
(800) 828-7080. 

STUDIO 7 SHOWING is an informal 
presentatiog of new choreography by 
Boston Ballet’dancer Michael Kruzich 
tonight at 8 p.m. ‘inthe Studio 7 
Performance Space, 119 Clarendon St., 
Boston. Free; call 482-3163. 

EMERSON DANCE THEATRE PRE- 
SENTS a performance of student 
choreography tonight, tomorrow, and Sat. 
at 8 p.m. at Brimmer Street Studio, 69 
Brimmer St., Boston. Admission $5; call 
578-8785. 


FRIDAY 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY DANCE 
THEATRE GROUP PRESENTS “Origins,” 
a performance of works-in-progress by 
students and faculty at 8 p.m. at Sargent 
Dance Studio, 1 University Rd., Boston. 
Free; call 353-2748. 
DANCE UMBRELLA PRESENTS. See 
listing for Thurs. 
EMERSON DANCE THEATRE PRE- 
SENTS. See listing for Thurs. 


vents 


FRIDAY 
THE TENTH ANNUAL BOSTON SKI & 
TRAVEL SHOW features a ski fashion 
spectacular with Barbara Alley's 
Broadway Dance Company, exhibitions of 
skis, snowboards, and accessories and 
free ski lessons on an indoor slope today 
from 4-10 p.m., tomorrow from 11 a.m.-10 
p.m., and Sun. from 11 a.m.-7 p.m. at the 
Bayside Expo Center, Boston. Admission 
$5, free for children under 12; call (212) 
242-6582. 
THE H.M.S. GLOUCESTER is docked 
next to the U.S.S. Constitution through 
Nov. 19th and open for tours today and 
tomorrow from 2-5 p.m. at Charlestown 
Navy Yard, Boston. Free; call 248-9555. 
THE WIZARD OF OZ performed by 
Mariblehead Little Theatre today and 
tomorrow at 2 p.m. and 8 p.m., and Fri. 
the 22nd at 8 p.m. at Marblehead High 
School, Pleasant St., Marblehead. Tickets 
$5-$15; call 631-7926. 
THE NORTHEAST COMPUTER SHOW 
features workshops and displays by 
regional and national hard- and soft-ware 
suppliers from 10 a.m.-4 p.m. at the World 
Trade Center, Boston. Tickets for exhibits 


$12, $95 for exhibits and workshops; call 
449-8938. 


SATURDAY 
CAPE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS BOOK 
FAIR features books on art, gardening, 
travel, cooking, and fiction from 10 a.m.-4 
p.m. at the Museum, Rte. 6A, Dennis. 
Free with Museum Admission ($2); call 
(508) 385-4477. 
OPEN OBSERVATORY NIGHT for high 
school students begins at 6 p.m. (weather 
permitting) on the fifth floor of the College 
of Liberal Arts, 725 Comm Ave, Boston 
University, Boston. Members of the 
Astronomy Department will identify 
astronomical features, and demonstrate 
the uses of computers. Free; call 353- 
2625. 
“IF THE OLD STATE HOUSE COULD 
SPEAK” is a family workshop from 10 
a.m.-noon for ages 5-7, and 12:30-2:30 
p.m. for ages 8-10 at the Boston National 
Historical Park Visitors Center, 15 State 
St., Boston. Admission $1; call 720-3291. 
THE BENNINGTON MARIONETTES 
perform “Holiday in Oz" at 1 and 3 p.m. at 
Sentry Auditorium, Rte. 2, Concord. 
Tickets $5; call 263-0863. 
CABOT SCHOOL P.T.A. YARD SALE 
from 10 a.m.-3 p.m. at 229 Cabot St., 
Newtonville. Free; call 552-7367. 
“REVELS IN THE SUNSHINE: A TOUR 
OF LONGFELLOW’S LANDSCAPE,” a 
guided tour of the Longfellow House 
grounds begins at 2 p.m. at Longfellow 
National Historic Site Visitor Center, 105 
Brattle St., Cambridge. Free; call 876- 
4491. 
THE CULTURAL AWARENESS 
ACHIEVEMENT AWARDS features 
award ions and performances by 
Up and Coming, and M.C. Edgardo at 6 
p.m. at the Strand Theatre, 543 Columbia 
Rd., Dorchester. Tickets $7, $5 in 
advance; call 288-3068. 
AN ANTHOLOGY OF STAGE MAGIC 
features performances by Marco the Magi 
and Le Grand David at 1:30 p.m. at the 
Larcom Theatre, 13 Wallis St., Beverly. 
Tickets $10, $8 for children under 11; call 
(508) 927-3677. 
THE TENTH ANNUAL BOSTON SKI & 
TRAVEL SHOW. See listing for Fri. 
THE WIZARD OF OZ. See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 
“WINTER HOLIDAY FOOD PREPARA- 
TIONS” is a demonstration and food 
tasting of vegetarian holiday foods by Avis 
Ashton at 2:30 p.m. at the Country Life 
Restaurant, 112 Broad St., Boston. Free; 
call 424-8846. 
WALKBOSTON PRESENTS a walking 
tour of the Charlesbank area led by 
Malcolm Davis beginning at 10:30 a.m. at 
the Community Boat House. Free; call 
451-1570. 
BASEBALL CARD & COMIC BOOK 
SHOW from 9 a.m.-4 p.m. at Temple Beth 
Emunah, Rte. 24, exit 17B, Brockton. 
Admission $.50, free for children under 
12; call (508) 583-5810. 
THEATRE BEYOND WORDS performs 
their latest “potato people” adventure 
entitled “The Potato People Survive the 
Great Outdoors” at 2 p.m. at the 
Leventhal-Sidman Jewish Community 
Center, 333 Nahanton St., Newton. 
Tickets $6; call 965-7410 ext. 164. 
THE EMIN UNIVERSITY OF LIFE 
PRESENTS Egyptian clairvoyant readings 
from 1:30-7:30 p.m. at 3 Church St., 
Cambridge. Two reading for $5, eight 
readings for $12.50; call 499-1911. 
“RAIL-A-RAMA” MODEL TRAIN SHOW 
from 10 a.m.-4 p.m. at the Holiday Inn, 
Rte. 128, exit 15A, Dedham. Admission 
$2, $1 for children under 12; call 361- 
4445. 
LE GRAND DAVID AND HIS OWN 
SPECTACULAR MAGIC COMPANY 
perform at 3 p.m. at the Cabot St. Cinema 
Theatre, 286 Cabot St., Beverly. Tickets 
$10, $8 for children; call (508) 927-3677. 
THE TENTH ANNUAL BOSTON SKI & 
TRAVEL SHOW. See listing for Fri. 
THE H.M.S. GLOUCESTER . See listing 
for Sat. 


WEDNESDAY 
ALZHEIMER’S AWARENESS NIGHT 
features speaker Peggy Edson and 
community information activities from 7-8 
p.m, at the Labourne Center, 371 West 
Fourth St., Boston. Free; call 268-9670. 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL FASH- 
IONABLE LUNCHEON SERIES 
continues with informal modeling of 
fashions from Daniel Faucher and a 
luncheon buffet at noon at 200 Boylston 
St., Boston. Buffet $21; call 451-1392. 


THURSDAY 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY WINE CLUB 
SEMINAR focuses on a varied selection 
of fruit liquors at 6 p.m. at George 
Sherman Union Small Ballroom, 775 
Comm Ave., Boston. Admission $10; call 
353-9852. 

FOLKSONGS AND STORYTELLING 
begins at 6 p.m. at the Collins Branch 
Library, 64 Aberdeen Ave., Cambridge. 
Free; call 349-4021. 

“NELSON MANDELA'S VISIT TO 
CUBA” is a video presentation followed 
by discussion at 7 p.m. at Roxbury 
Community College Cafeteria, Columbus 
Ave., Roxbury. Donation $3; call 492- 
8699. 

THE HARBORVIEW LOUNGE FASHION 
SERIES continues with informal modeling 
of fashions from the Atrium Stores at 5:30 
p.m. in the Harborview Lounge, Boston 
Harbor Hotel, Rowes Wharf, Boston. Free; 
Call 439-7000. 

MONTHLY OBSERVATORY NIGHT at 
7:30 p.m. at the Phillips Center for 
Astrophysics, 60 Garden St., Cambridge 
features a non-technical lecture, “Mapping 
the Galaxy from a Cambridge Rooftop,” by 
Samuel Palmer, a short film, and 
telescopic observing. Free; call 495-7461. 
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FRIDAY 
THE WIZARD OF OZ. See listing for 
previous Fri. 


F.... 


FRIDAY 

KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS CHARITY 
BAZAAR features holiday craft tables, 
Italian food, games, and prizes today from 
5-9 p.m., and tomorrow from 9 a.m.-7 p.m. 
at the Knights of Columbus Hall, 177 
Lynnfield St., Lynn. Free; call 595-9340. 
ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL ANNUAL 
BAZAAR today from 4-8 p.m. and 
tomorrow from 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Moon and 
Suncourt Sts., North End, Boston. 


SATURDAY 
THE TRINITARIAN CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH OF NORTH ANDOVER 11TH 
ANNUAL CRFTS FAIR from 9:30 a.m.-3 
p.m. at 72 Elm St., North Andover. Tickets 
$4, free for children; call (508) 686-4445. 
FIRST PARISH IN MALDEN FALL FAIR 
from 10 a.m.-4 p.m. at Pleasent and Elm 
Sts., Malden. Free; call 322-0474. 
WELLESLEY HILLS ALLIANCE 
HOLIDAY FAIR from 10 a.m.-2 p.m. at 
Unitarian Universalist Church, 309 
Washington St., Wellesley. Free; call 237- 
9298. 
KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS CHARITY 
BAZAAR. See listing for Fri. 
ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL ANNUAL 
BAZAAR. See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 
MULTI-CULTURAL FESTIVAL spon- 
sored by Mass. English Plus and the 
Cambridge Multicultural Arts Center, 
features Argentinian folk singer Jorgelina 
Zeoli, the Vathana Sock Cambodian 
Classical Dance Troupe, the Circle of 
Light Native American Singers, and the 
English Plus Performers at 3 p.m. at the 
CMAC, 41 Second St., Cambridge. 
Doantion $5; call 330-9630 or 577-1400. 
TEMPLE B’NAI BRITH CRAFTS FAIR 
features holiday gifts from 10 a.m.-3 p.m. 
at 201 Central St., Somerville. Free; call 
625-0333. 





usic 


CLASSICAL 


The New Music Harvest features 19 
events, including concerts, lectures, and 
panel discussions through Nov.17, at 
Symphony hall, the Boston Public Library, 
the Transportation Building, Paine hall, 
Emmanuel Church, and the African- 
American Institute at Northeastern 
University. For further information call 
353-5921. 





: FRIDAY 

THE BANK OF BOSTON CELEBRITY 
SERIES PRESENTS pianist Alicia De 
Larrocha performing sonatas by Soler and 
Mozart, as well as Goyescas (Book 1) by 
Enrique Granados at 8 p.m. at Symphony 
Hall, 301 Mass Ave., Boston. Tickets $15- 
$28; call 266-1200. 

THE DINOSAUR ANNEX MUSIC 
ENSEMBLE performs Daniel Fox's 
Toccata; Salvatore Martirano's Phieu; 
and Stephen Hartke’s The King of the Sun 
at 1:30 p.m. at the Berklee School of 
Music, 1140 Boylston St., Boston. Tickets 
$8; call 643-6627. 

THE LONGY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
FACULTY ARTIST SERIES PRESENTS 
a performance of virginal music from the 
16th- and early 17th-centuries by James 
Nicolson at 8 p.m. at Lindsay Chapel, 11 
Garden St., Cambridge. Free; call 876- 
0956 


THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
HONORS WIND QUINTET performs at 8 
p.m. at the Arts Center at 

21 Highland St., Southborough. Tickets 
$6, $3 students and seniors; call 481- 

7898. 

THE BOSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
FOR THE ARTS PRESENTS the Opera 
The Knot Garden by Michael Tippet 
tonight at 8 p.m. and Sun. at 2 p.m. at 
Tsai Performance Center, 685 Comm 
Ave, Boston. Tickets $10, $5 for students 
and seniors; call 353-3345. 

THE BROOKLINE CHORUS, with 
director Anne Watson, perform Mozart's 
Requiem in D minor at 8 p.m. at Brookline 
High School, 115 Greenough St., 
Brookline. Tickets $8, $6 for students and 
seniors; call 277-4593. 

A TRIBUTE TO IRVING FINE performed 
by members of the Lydian String Quartet 
with special guests at 8 p.m. at Slosberg 
Recital hall, Brandeis University, 
Waltham. Free; call 736-4200. 

THE DUDLEY HOUSE MUSIC SOCIETY 
PRESENTS cellist Pieter Wispelway and 
pianist Pois Shapiro performing Franck’s 
Sonata in A; Prokofiev's Sonata in C; 
Cornel's Sonata; and Britten's Third Solo 
Suite at 8 p.m. in Paine Hall, Harvard 
yard, Cambridge. Tickets $8, $4 for 
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NOSTALGIA 


formerly BEACHCOMBER 
797 Wollaston Beach Bivd. 
Quincy — 479-8989 


JIM PLUNKETT 
STOMPERS 
SHADOW 
showstoppers KARAOKE 

THE MANY 
MCAT Tose 


© Saturday « 
ARBUNION COFTHEOGRICMAL 6 ¢ 
DRIVE 




































Proper ID & Dress Required 








FRI, NOV. 15 
CAPE COD TRAVELLING 
ALLSTARS 
EVERY SAT. & SUN 


D.J. AL B. SHOE 


EVERY MONDAY 
MON. NIGHT FOOTBALL 
2 HUGE SCREEN TVs & FREE HOT DOGS 


TUES. & WED., NOV. 1 
CALYPSO HURRICANE 
-REGGAE MADNESS- 


THURS., NOV. 21 
CHARLIE HUNT & THE 
SEARCH PARTY 


Located underneath the Marketplace 
Cafe N. Market Bldg - Faneuil Hail 


7-9660 open til2am 














WHAT'S 
COOKING? 


Unmistakebly spicy, saucy, and 
downright juicy critiques of Boston's 
best restaurant make up the Boston 
did reviews of the city's finest cuisine 

in the Styles section of this week's 
Boston Phoenix! 

To place an ad,call 


267-1204 
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Pon's est le wavsi 


TONIGHT, FRIDAY VARER IAL 


BIM SIKALA BIM 


WITH: HIHATS 
ABS 


- DIFFERENT DRUM 


OLUTE 


TOMORROW, SATURDAY NOV.16 © $6.50 


BARRENCE 


WHITFIELD 


& THE SAVAGES 


WITH: NOR'EAST 


ERS - VINDICATORS 


BACHELORS OF ART + MR. FLOOD'S PARTY 


TUES. NOV 19 
AC/DC TRIBUTE... 


\ “a 


WV 
>18+< METAL $5 
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POWERAGE (FEATURING ARLO WEST} 


3RD GENERATION-CHOP SHOP 
MADDIX-MANDRAGORA 


WED. NOV 20 
JIM HENDRIX TRIBUTE... 


\ 


4 


La 
564 —"METAL $5 


“yh 


BOLD AS ‘LOVE 


WITH: MOVING PICT 


URES-REVOLVER- THE 


FEEL-WHISKEY RIVER BAND 


THURS, NOV 21 


S18 “<< $9.50/$11.00 


RCA RECORDI G ARTIST 


LITA 


WITH VERY SPE 


FRI. NOV 22 


BUFFA 


FORD 


CIAL GUEST : TUFF 


Re) 


WITH: COME - AMERICAN STANDARD 


GOD'S EYE - 


SAT. NOV 


BEYOND ID 


23 ¢ $7.50 


CHUCKLEHEAD 


WITH: 
AGENT 13 


SUN. NOV 24 


N.Y. CITIZENS - 


TRIBULATIONS 
- INNOCENTS 


ALL AGES 2PM - 6PM 


QUICKSAND 


WITH: REST IN PIECES + STP + KINGPIN 
ENDLESS 


rah’ 
é \ 


TUES NOV. 26 


$8.00 


OVERKIL 


WITH: GALACTIC COWBOYS + ANACRUSIS 








WED. NOV 27 © $19.50/$20.50 
IN A RARE CLUB APPEARANCE 


B.B.KING 


WITH SPECIAL GUEST: SMOKIN’ JOE BONAMASSA 





COMING SHOWS 


NOV. 29 
NOV. 30 
DEC. 4 
8) Omi) 
8) On 4 
DEC. 12 


25 NECCO ST BOSTO 


FARRENHEIT 
PHYSICAL GRAFFITI 
SAVATAGE 

YO LA TENGO 

aan 1@)) (CEM On OR On 
SPIN DOCTORS 


N 451-1905/451-1050 


Positive ID required. Doors 8PM. 


Tickets available 
Out of Town Tickets 
Concertcharge 497-1118 


at all Strawberries 
* Ticket Pro locations 
* The Channel Box Office 
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Jazz at the Middle East 


rat Nov. 15° 
PAUL COMI 
plus friends 
Sunday Nov. 17 + 8:30pm 


PACKING FOR 
EGYPT 
Ensembie 











Tuesdays 9pm-lam 
JAZZ JAM WITH 
TRUDY SANDHAUS & 
FRIENDS 
Thursday Nov 21 
VOCALIST 
BOB STOLOFF 
igatelob 2 - Melolitigeloh a. 
8pm-12am 
ELLIE BOSWELL AT THE PIANO 
Sundays 8pm-12am 
STEVE HECK & CLIFF TETLE 


r) f 
('} Alexanders 
RESTAURANT & LOUNGE 
1700 Beacon St, Brookline 617-277-3400 








101 S. Market 
Faneuil Hall 
Boston, MA 


EL) 
A/ihed § 
am 
"BRIAN WALKLEY BAND. 


BRIAN WALKLEY BAND 


Scott Gilman, Bob Gay & Baron Browne 
For more infe: 720-5570 














Willow ‘Joss Club 


699 Broadway, Ball Sq.. Somerville 
623-9874 Concert Line: 421-9333 


Fri. & Sat., Nov. 15 416 
GORDON GROTTENTHALER 


QUINTET 
(from NYC - Steve Nelson, Vibes; 
Pu John King, Piano) 





Sun.Nov 17 
PAUL BERRINGER QUARTET 





Mon., Nov. 18 ‘ 
RAPHIE MALIK QUINTET 











15 Nov Fri 8pm: $14; 10pm: $14 
THE ZAWINUL SYNDICATE 
16 Now Sat 9pm: $9; !lpm: $8 
MILI BERMEJO: 


19 Nov Tue 9pm-lam: $6 











27 Nov Wed Spm-lam: $10 


EL ECO 
wit CAUSD ROOT 








Tues., Nov. 19 
PHIL PERSON QUARTET 
8 
47 __THEFRINGE_ 








Thurs., Nov. 21 
GONZ a 
featuring JERRY BERGONZZI 





Pri. & Sat., Nov. 22 & 23 
Prom Pianist 
HAROLD MABERN 
w/Miles Davia, Lee 

ALAN DAWSON & 
JOHN LOCKWOOD 


a 











For a shot at your big 
break, see the 
Phoenix's Classified 
AUDITIONS 


” 





























Fru. & Sar. 11/15 & 16 $12 
JIMMY McGRIFF 


Tuss. 11/19 
pe MULHOLLAND 


with EULA LAWRENCE 

Wep. & Tuurs. 11/20 & 21 
DAVE VALENTIN a 
Berndt Schoenhart Danilo Peres, 
Stignaro and Jorge Rossi 


In the Guest Quarters ® Suite Hotel, Mass Pike & Storrow Drive. 


Pai. & Sat. 11/22 & 23 
DOROTHY 
DONEGAN 


COMING 
Pai. & Sat. 11/29 & 30 


DAKOTA STATON 





| New Lave Nicur SNACK MENU | 








TICK GY, 


931-2000 Tickets SHOWS 8 & 10, Fil - SAI 6:30 8 10:30 
ASTER, :_Info 783-0811 Parking $2 














HELP 


The Phoenix is the perfect place to 
advertise your job openings, 
because thousands of people, 
including over 250,000 college 
Students, look to the Phoenix 
Classifieds every week. So when you 
fill space in the Phoenix Classifieds, 
you could fill that position! 


To place your ad, call 


267-1234 
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Continued from page 39 

students and seniors; call 495-4162. 

THE ALL NEWTON MUSIC SCHOOL 
PRESENTS a performance of Messiaen's 
Quartet for the End of Time; Debussy’s 
Cello Sonata; and Ives’ Largo for Clarinet, 
violin and piano at 8 p.m. at 321 Chestnut 
St, Newton. Free; call 527-4553. 

THE QUINCY SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
performs Beethoven's Overture to 
Egmont, Prokofiev's Concerto No. 1; and 
Brahm's Symphony No. 2 in D at 8 p.m. at 
‘he North*Quincy High School, Quincy. 
Tickets $8, $6 for students and seniors; 
call 328-5347. 

THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
TRA, with guest conductor Hugh Wolf, 
perform Ned Rorem’s Swords and 
Ploughshares and Copland’s Symphony 
No. 3 tonight at 2 p.m. and tomorrow at 8 
p.m. at Symphony Hall, 301 Mass Ave, 
Boston. Tickets $20-$52.50; call 266- 
1492. 

THE CAMBRIDGE SOCIETY FOR 
EARLY MUSIC PRESENTS “Sonatas and 
Fantasies of Mozart” performed by 
Bernard Brauchli tonight at 8 p.m. at the 
Josiah Smith Tavern, Weston; tomorrow 
at 8 p.m. at the Goethe Institute, 170 
Beacon St., Boston; Sun. at 4 p.m. at 
Heard House, Ipswitch; and Mon. at 8 
p.m. at Swedenborg Chapel, 50 Quincy 
St., Cambridge. Tickets $15; call 489- 
3613. 

NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY PRE- 
SENTS “Boston at a Glance — Then and 
Now.” a piano concert of works by 
acclaimed composers from Boston by 
Virginia Eskin at 3 p.m. at Williams Hall, 

New England Conservatory, Boston. Free; 

call 437-2671. 

THE APPLE HILL CHAMBER PLAYERS 
perform Beethoven's Piano Trio in E flat, 
No. 1; Deak's Winnie the Pooh; and 
Brahms’ Piano Quartet in A, Op. 25 at 8 
p.m. at Edward Pickman Concert Hall, 27 
Garden St., Cambridge. Tickets $12, $5 
for students and seniors; call 547-7727. 


SATURDAY 
THE SPARE TIRE ENSEMBLE performs 
works by Merryman, Schuller, Maslanka, 
Reich, and Halloran at 4:30 p.m. at the 
French Library, 53 Marlborough St., 
Boston. Admission $5, $2 for students and 
seniors. 
“L’ANGE ET LE DIABLE” is a per- 
formance of the music of Marin Marais 
and Antoine Forqueray at 8 p.m. at 
Lindsay Chapel, Mason and Garden Sts., 
Cambridge. Tickets $8, $5 for students 
and seniors; call 492-1933. 
BRAHMS’ THE BEAUTIFUL MAGEL- 
ONE performed by tenor Walter Boyce 
accompanied by Majorie J. Atlas at 8 p.m. 
at Scully Hall, 8 The Fenway, Boston. 
Free; call 536-6340. 
SOUTH SHORE CONSERVATORY 
STUDENTS AND FACULTY perform 
works by Mozart and Prokofiev at 7:30 
p.m. at the Conservatory, Cedar Hill, off 
19 Fort Hill St., Hingham. Free; call (508) 
749-4053. 
THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
TRA. See listing for Fri. 
THE CAMBRIDGE SOCIETY FOR 
EARLY MUSIC PRESENTS. See listing 
for Fri. 


SUNDAY 
THE WORCESTER COUNTY MUSIC 
ASSOCIATION PRESENTS a “sneak 
preview" of a Carnegie Hall debut 
featuring mezzo-soprano Delores Ziegler 
at 8 p.m. at Mechanics Hall, 321 Main St., 
Worcester. Tickets $14, $16 call (508) 
754-3231. 
THE LONGY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
GUEST ARTIST SERIES PRESENTS 
pianist Mieczyslaw Horszowski performing 
Bach's French Suite No. 6 in E; Mozart's 
Sonata in A; Schumann's Kinderscenen, 
Op. 15; and Chopin's Two Nocturnes, Op. 
27, Etude in F minor, Op. 25, and 
Fantasia Impromtu in C-sharp minor at 3 
p.m. at Edward Pickman Concert Hall, 27 
Garden St., Cambridge. Tickets $25; call 
876-0956. 
MALDEN PULIC LIBRARY SUNDAY 
CONCERTS CONTINUE with a 
performance of works by Bach, Coste, 
Poulenc, and Towner by flutist Robin Lee 
Baker, and guitarist Joseph Scott at 2:30 
p.m. at 36 Salem St., Malden. Free; call 
324-0218. 
THE “NEW MUSIC HARVEST” FINALE 
features performances of the music of 
Ned Rorem by Katherine Ciesinski, 
Vinson Cole, Kurt Oldman, and members 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra at 8 
p.m. at Jordan Hall, 30 Gainsborough St., 
Boston. Free; call 266 1492. 
RUSSIAN CELLIST SEURN BAGRA- 
TUNI performs works by Tchaikovsky, 
Beethoven, Bach, and Shchedrin with 
pianist Rina Dokshitsky at 3 p.m. at First 
Parish Church, 1306 Hancock St., Quincy. 
Tickets $5, $3 for seniors and children 
under 12; call 328-0677. 
VIOLINIST CHO-LIANG LIN performs 
works by Mozart, Schumann, Moszkow- 
ski, and Mendelssohn with special guests 
at 3 p.m. at Symphony Hall, 301 Mass 
Ave, Boston. Tickets $15-$30; call 266- 
1200. 
STURGIS LIBRARY BENEFIT PER- 
FORMANCE OF CHAMBER WORKS 
BASED ON THE POETRY OF AMY 
LOWELL performed at 3 p.m. at the Cape 
Cod Synagogue, 145 Winter St., Hyannis. 
Tickets $10; call (508) 362-6636. 
THE LITTLE ORCHESTRA OF CAM- 
BRIDGE performs Telemann's Concerto 
in G for viola, with soloist Scott 
Woolweaver, as well as works by Bellini, 
Schubert, and Copland today at 3 p.m. at 
the Haggerty School, 110 Cushing St., 
Cambridge, and tomorrow at 8 p.m. at the 
Cambridge Multicultural Arts Center, 41 
Second St., Cambridge. Free; call 547- 
9477. 
THE BANK OF BOSTON CELEBRITY 
SERIES PRESENTS clarinetist Richard 
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Stoltzman performing a program that 
includes a premiere clarinet sonata by 
Nicholas Thorne at 3 p.m. at Jordan Hall, 
30 Gainsborough St., Boston. Tickets 
$23-$28; call 536-2412. 

THE BOSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
FOR THE ARTS PRESENTS. See listing 
for Fri. 

THE CAMBRIDGE SOCIETY FOR 
EARLY MUSIC PRESENTS. See listing 
for Fri. 


MONDAY 
THE NEW BOSTON COMPOSERS 
COLLECTIVE perform contemporary 
classical chamber pieces at 8 p.m. at the 
French Library, 53 Marlborough St., 
Boston. Free; call 739-7431. 
THE NEW SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
PRESENTS Edwin Barker, bass, and 
David Witten, piano, performing a 
program of works by Bach and Schubert 
to benefit the Nicolas Van Slyck 
Scholarship Fund at 8 p.m. at Edward 
Pickman Concert Hall, 27 Garden St., 
Cambridge. Tickets $12, $8 for students 
and seniors; call 492-8015. 
THE BOSTON UNIVERSITY CHAMBER 
ORCHESTRA perform at 8 p.m. at Tsai 
Performance Center, 685 Comm Ave, 
Boston. Tickets free; call 353-3345. 
SOUTH SHORE CONSERVATORY 
PRESENTS a performance of Prokofiev's 
Peter and the Wolf and Mozart's Quintet 
in E flat at 6:30 p.m. at the Conservatory, 
Cedar Hill, off 19 Fort Hill St., Hingham. 
Free; call (508) 749-4053. 
THE CAMBRIDGE SOCIETY FOR 
EARLY MUSIC PRESENTS. See listing 
for Fri. 


TUESDAY 

NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
CONTEMPORARY ENSEMBLE, with 
artistic director John Heiss, perform at 8 
p.m. at Jordan Hall, 30 Gainsborough St., 
Boston. Free; call 262-1120 ext. 257. 

THE WORCESTER COUNTY MUSIC 
ASSOCIATION PRESENTS the Trio 
Fontnay performing works by Beethoven, 
Shostakovich, and Brahms at 8 p.m. at 
Mechanics Hall, 321 Main St., Worcester. 
Tickets $21, $23; call (508) 752-0888. 
NOONHOUR RECITALS AT KING’S 
CHAPEL continue with a woodwind 
quintet recital by Lyricum Ensemble at 
12:15 p.m. at King's Chapel, corner of 
School and Tremont Sts., Boston. Free; 
Call 523-1749. 


WEDNESDAY 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
PHILHARMONIA, with conductor Pascal 
Verrot, perform works by Debussy, ives, 
and Busoni, as well as Debussy's 
Nocturnes , including the women of the 
NEC Chorus at 8 p.m. at Jordan Hall, 30 
Gainsborough St., Boston. Free; call 262- 
1120 ext. 257. 
MIT MUSICIANS BEHIND THE DESKS 
CONCERTS PRESENTS mezzo-soprano 
Amy Lalime and pianist Scott Wheeler 
performing works by Bernstein, 
Persichetti, Copland, and Wheeler at noon 
at Killian Hall, room 14W-111, 160 
Memorial Dr., Cambridge. Free; call 253- 
2906. 
THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
TRA, with conductor and pianist Christoph 
Eschenbach, perform Beethoven's Piano 
Concerto No. 2; Symphony No. 1; and 
Piano Concerto No. 1 at an open rehersal 
today ($10), tomorrow at 8 p.m., and Fri. 
at 2 p.m. at Symphony Hall, 301 Mass 
Ave, Boston. Tickets $19-$52.50; call 266- 
1492 
THE LYDIAN STRING QUARTET 
perform works by Haydn, Brahms, and 
Schuman at noon at the Rapaporte 
Treasure Hall, Brandeis University, 
Waltham. Free; call 736-3331. 
THE MAGINi STRING QUARTET perform 
Beethoven's Razumovsky Quartet No. 3; 
Mendelssohn's Quartet in E flat; and 
David Gow's Quartet No. 7 at 8 p.m. at 
Swedenborg Chapel, 50 Quincy St., 
Cambridge. Admission $10, $7 for 
students; call 864-6234. 
KATHERINE CHI performs a piano recital 
at noon at the French Library, 53 
Marlborough St., Boston. Free; call 266- 
4351 


THURSDAY 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY FACULTY 
RECITAL featuring violinist John Daverio 
and pianist Maria Clodes Jaguaribe 
performing Mozart's Sonatas, K. 304; 
Brahm's Op. 100; and Poulenc’s Bartok 
First Rhapsody at 8 p.m. at Tsai 
Performance Center, 685 Comm Ave, 
Boston. Tickets free; call 353-3345. 

THE MIT CHAMBER CHORUS AND 
CHAMBER ORCHESTRA perform Bach 
Cantatas at 8 p.m. at Killian Hall, MIT Bidg 
14, 160 Memorial Dr., Cambridge. Free; 
call 253-2906. 

NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
WIND ENSEMBLE, with conductor Frank 
Battisti, perform a program that includes 
Richard Toensing's Concerto for Flutes 
and Wind Ensemble with flutist Leone 
Buyse at 8 p.m. at Jordan Hall, 30 
Gainsborough St., Boston. Free; call 262- 
1120 ext. 257. 

MERRIMACK ARTS PRESENTS a 
performance of unfamiliar wind Quintets 
by the Papillon Winds at 3:30 p.m. in the 
Library Auditorium at Merrimack College 
in North Andover. Free; call (508) 683- 
7111 ext, 4360. 

MUSICIANS FROM THE NEW ENG- 
LAND CONSERVATORY perform at 
12:30 p.m. at the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Boston, 600 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
Free; call 973-3453. 

LA FENICE, an a cappella sextet, perform 
“Ecce Maria Virgo: Reflections on the Life 
of Mary” at 8 p.m. at the Church of the 
Redeemer, 379 Hammond St., Chestnut 
Hill. Tickets $9; call (508) 650-3882. 
NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY PRE- 
SENTS a performance by the North- 
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, Boston. Free; call 437-2671. 

THE LONGY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
OPERA DEPARTMENT PRESENTS a 

by students in the graduate 
diploma program in opera performing 
scenes by Mozart, Humperdink, von 
Weber, Donizetti, Mercadante, and Lehar 
tonight, tomorrow, and Sat. at 8 p.m. at 
Edward Pickman Concert Hall, 27 Garden 
St., Cambridge. Admission $5; call 876- 


0956. 
THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
TRA. See listing for Wed. 


FRIDAY 
SOLOISTS OF ALEA Ili perform works by 
Leonard Bernstein at 8 p.m. at Tsai 
Performance Center, 685 Comm Ave, 
Boston. Tickets $6, $3 for students; call 
353-8724. 
MIT MUSICIANS BEHIND THE DESKS 
CONCERTS PRESENTS Ensemble 
Cantinena performing works by Machado, 
Villa Lobos, Ibert, and Piazolla at noon at 
Killian Hall, room 14W-111, 160 Memorial 
Dr., Cambridge. Free; call 253-2906. 
BENEFIT STREET perform two cantatas 
by Louis-Nicolas Clerambault, Leandre, et 
Hero and Orphee; Michel Pignolet de 
Monteciair’s La Mort de Didon; Jean- 
Philippe Rameau's Piece de Clavencin en 
concert No. 5; and Francois Couperin's 
Concert Royal at 8 p.m. at Lindsay 
Chapel, Mason and Garden Sts., 
Cambridge. Tickets $8, $6 for students 
and seniors; call 492-1933. 
MESSIAH BENEFIT CONCERT FOR 
AIDS RESEARCH directed by Organist 
and choirmaster Julian Wachner and 
performed by the Chapel Choir and 
Chamber Orchestra at 7:30 p.m. at 
Boston University’s Marsh Chapel, 735 
Comm Ave., Boston. Tickets $10; call 
353-3560. 
ARTARIA QUARTET OF BOSTON 
perform works by Haydn, Reger, and 
Dohnanyi with guest clarinet Michael 
Webster at 7:30 p.m. at St. Paul’s Church, 
St. Paul St., Brookline. Tickets $5; call 
926-0094. 
THE BOSTON CHAMBER MUSIC 
SOCIETY perform Kirchner's Duo for 
Violin and Piano; Mozart's Clarinet Quintet 
in A; and Brahms’ Piano Quartet in A at 8 
p.m. at Jordan Hall, 30 Gainsborough St., 
Boston. Tickets $10-$23; call 422-0086. 
CLASSICAL GUITARIST BERIT 
STRONG performs with poetry accom- 
paniment by Maguerite Serkin at 8 p.m. at 
the Footlight Club, 7 Eliot St., Jamaica 
Plain. Admission $4; call 522-7667. 
OLD WEST ORGAN SOCIETY PRE- 
SENTS Joan Lippincott in a performance 
of works Mozart at 8 p.m. at the Old West 
Church, 131 Cambridge St., Boston. 
Tickets $10, students and seniors $8; call 
739-1340. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE CONCERT 
SERIES PRESENTS cellist Peter 
Wispelway and pianist Lois Shapiro 
performing the complete cello sonatas of 
Beethoven at 8 p.m. at Jewett Auditorium, 
Wellesley College, Wellesley. Free; call 
235-0320 ext. 2028 or 2077. 
THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
TRA. See listing for Wed. 
THE LONGY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
OPERA DEPARTMENT PRESENTS. See 
listing for Thurs. 
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FRIDAY 
PATTY LARKIN performs at 8 p.m. at 
Sanders Theatre, Quincy and Kirkland 
Sts., Cambridge. Tickets $14.50, $16.50; 
call 497-1118. 
BURNING SPEAR perform at 7 p.m. at 
Berkiee Performance Center, 136 Mass 
Ave., Boston. Tickets $19.50; call 931- 
2000. 
NAMELESS COFFEEHOUSE opens at 
7:30 tonight and tomorrow for concerts at 
3 Church St., Cambridge. Tonight 
Raelinda Woad hosts a night of 
performances by Rachel Bissex, Vance 
Gilbert, Brain Doser, Don White, and Jef 
Scoville. Tomorrow's show features host 
Richard Gonzalez with performances by 
Mitch Dale, Ellis Paul, max-po-KRIV-chak, 
Richard Meyer, and Jon Svetkey. 
Donation $2; call 864-1630. 
THE NEW MOON COFFEEHOUSE 
PRESENTS Lou and Peter Berryman at 
7:30 at the Unitarian Universalist Church, 
Kenoza Ave., Haverhill. Admission $7; call 
(508) 373-9259. 
THE GLOUCESTER HORNPIPE AND 
CLOG SOCIETY perform traditional 
American, English, and Irish music at 8 
p.m. at the El Tremedal Coffeehouse, St. 
John's Methodist Church, 80 Mt. Auburn 
St., Watertown. Donation $7 to benefit 
Watertown's sister city of Tremedal; call 
924-3795. 
COFFEEHOUSE OFF THE SQUARE 
PRESENTS Lazy Mercedes and Paul 
Hoffman at 8 p.m. at the Old Ship Parish 
Hall, 107 Main St., Hingham. A benefit for 
Central American Medical Relief. 
Admission $5; cal! 545-0585 
KEVIN MACISSAC AND ATWATER 
DONNELY perform at the South Shore 
Folk Music Club at 8 p.m. on Rte. 106, 
Kingston. Admission $4; call 871-1052. 
THE CHRIS WELLES QUARTET perform 
at 7 p.m. at the Cambridge Public Library, 
449 Broadway, Cambridge. Free; call 349- 
4039 


STRYPER perform at 7 p.m. with special 
guests Birde, Guardian, and Helen Roar 
at Deringers, Rte. 28, Brockton. Tickets 
$14.50; call 931-2000. 

MIT MUSICIANS BEHIND THE DESKS 
CONCERTS PRESENTS “Sgiath Oran,” a 
performance of traditional British music by 
Jeanne Morrill and Jacqueline Schwabb at 
Killian Hall, room 14W-111, 160 Memorial 
Dr., Cambridge. Free; call 253-2906. 


“MUSIC IN PROCESS: FOUR FOR FIVE 
& SIX” is a performance of com- 
provisational music by Taylor McLean and 
the quintet The Five Headed Monster 
(under the new name Angelic Possession) 
with the addition of harpist Loisada and 
Zeena Parkins tonight and tomorrow at 8 
p.m. at Mobius, 354 Congress St., Boston. 
Tickets $7; call 542-7416. 

COURTYARD CABARET features Stan 
Strickland tonight at 7 p.m. at The Atrium, 
300 Boylston St., Chestnut Hill. Free; call 
527-1400. 

ROB LYTLE performs at 8 p.m. at Mary's 
Place Coffeehouse, 54 Maple St., 
Spencer. Admission by donation; call 
(508) 885-5010. 


SATURDAY 
JONATHAN EDWARDS, KENNY 
WHITE, AND VANCE GILBERT perform 
at 8 p.m. at the Striar Jewish Community 
Center, 445 Central St., Stoughton. 
Tickets $15; call 341-2016. 

NORTHERN LIGHTS perform at 8 p.m. at 
the Circle of Friends Coffeehouse, 
Masonic Hall, Main and Emmons Sts., 
Franklin. Admission $9, $8 for seniors, 
students, and children; call (508) 528- 
1096. 

TIBETAN FLUTIST NAWANY KHE- 
CHOG performs at 8 p.m. at Bradford 
College in Canover Hall, Bradford. Tickets 
$5, $4 for students and seniors; call (508) 
372-7161 ext. 229. 

MARK HARVEY & THE AARDVARK 
JAZZ ORCHESTRA perform at 9 p.m. at 
Emmanuel Church, 15 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tickets $6; call 536-3355. 

THE WOOD & STRINGS CONCERT 
SERIES PRESENTS Aztec Two-Step and 
Cosy Sheridan at 8 p.m. at the Unitarian 
Universalist Church, 630 Mass Ave., 
Arlington. Tickets $12.50; call 641-2131. 
“THE FAMILY TREE” is a jazz musicians 
reunion and jam session at 1 p.m. at the 
Cambridge Public Library, 449 Broadway, 
Cambridge. Free; call 349-4039. 

JEANIE STAHL, GUY VAN DUSER, 
AND BILLY NOVICK perform at 7:30 p.m. 
at the Old Library Coffeehouse, Memorial 
Hall, junct. of Main, School, and Spruce 
Sts., Milford. Tickets $10, $9 for seniors; 
call (508) 473-9802. 

ALEX ALVEAR AND HIS LATINO/ 
AMERICAN MUSICAL ENSEMBLE 
perform “A Caribbean Fiesta” at 11 a.m. at 
the Fields Corner Branch Library, 1520 
Dorchester Ave., Dorchester. Free; call 
436-2155. 

JETHRO TULL and CHRISSY STEELE 
perform at 7:30 p.m. at the Worcester 
Centrum, Worcester. Tickets $19.50; call 
931-2000. 

NAMELESS COFFEEHOUSE. See listing 
for Sat. 

“MUSIC IN PROCESS: FOUR FOR FIVE 
& SIX.” See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 

THE BERKLEE VIRTUAL ORCHESTRA 
WITH MICHAEL GIBBS perform new 
electronic music with synthesizers and 
computers at 5:30 p.m. at Berklee 
Performance Center, 136 Mass Ave., 
Boston. Admission $4; call 266-1400 ext. 
261, 

FORTALEZA perform music from the 
Andes at 3 p.m. at Fitchburg Public 
Library, 610 Main St., Fitchburg. Free; call 
(508) 345-9635. 

THE BOSTON BLUEGRASS UNION 
PRESENTS the Dry Branch Fire Squad at 
7 p.m. at the First Church in Cambridge, 
11 Garden St., Cambridge. Tickets $10, 
$12 day of show; call 244-7715 or 461- 


1549. 

MONDAY 
FISHBONE and PRIMUS perform at 7:30 
p.m. at the Orpheum Theatre, 1 Hamilton 
Place, Boston. Tickets $18.50; call 931- 
2000. 


WEDNESDAY 
TIN MACHINE perform at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Orpheum Theatre, 1 Hamilton Place, 
Boston. Tickets $19.50; call 931-2000. 
NATRAJ perform at 7 p.m. at the 
Cambridge Public Library, 449 Broadway, 
Cambridge. Free; call 349-4039 


THURSDAY 
LISA THORSON & CO. perform an 
American Songbook at 12:15 p.m. at the 
Old South Meeting House, 310 
Washington St., Boston. Admission $2, 
$1.50, 75¢; call 482-6439. 
MIDNIGHT SNACK perform at 7:30 and 
9:30 p.m. at the Blacksmith House, 56 
Brattle St., Cambridge. Admission $7.50; 
call 547-6789. 
DIZZY GILLESPIE performs at 8 p.m. at 
Mechanics Hall, 321 Main St., Worcester. 
Tickets $21, $23; call (508) 754-3231. 
PHISH perform at 7:30 p.m. in a concert 
to benefit the Student Environmental 
Action Coalition to Save James Bay at 
Somerville Theatre, 55 Davis Square, 
Somerville. Tickets $13.50; call 931-2000. 


FRIDAY 
JUDY COLLINS performs at 8 p.m. at 
Mechanics Hall, 321 Main St., Worcester. 
Tickets $20, $22.50; call 931-2000. 
THE BOSTON UNIVERSITY JAZZ LAB 
BAND performs at 8:30 p.m. at the 
Concert Hall, 855 Comm Ave., Boston. 
Free; call 353-3345. 
THE PLEASANT STREET COFFEE- 
HOUSE PRESENTS Erica Wheeler at 
8:30 p.m. at the Tannery, 12 Federal St., 
Newburyport. Admission $7; call (508) 
462-9176. 
RAELINDA WOAD, JAN LUBY, AND 
DON WHITE perform at 8 p.m. at Mary's 
Place Coffeehouse, 54 Maple St., 
Spencer. Admission by donation; call 
(508) 885-5010. 
THE BIG BAD ILLINOIS JACQUET BIG 
BAND performs at 8:30 p.m. at the Rolling 
Green Host Hotel, 311 Lowell St., 
Andover. Tickets $25, $32; call 931-2000. 
NICK PAGE performs with the Mystic 
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FRIDAY 
ALAN LIGHTMAN reads from Ancient 
light: Our Changing Views of the Universe 
at 7:30 p.m. at Concord Free Public 
Library, 129 Main St., Concord. Free; call 
369-5324. 
LES A. MURRAY and JANETTE 
TURNER HOSPITAL read from their 
works at 7 p.m. at Waterstone's 
Booksellers, 181 Newbury at Exeter St., 
Boston. Free; call 859-7300. 
LARRY BROWN reads from his new 
novel Joe at 4:30 p.m. at MIT's Killian 
Hall, 160 Memorial Dr., Cambridge. Free; 
call 253-7058. 
GLAD DAY BOOKSHOP hosts a 
publication party for Joe Keenan, author 
of Putting on the Ritz, at 4 p.m. at 673 
Boylston St., Boston. Free; call 267-3010. 


SATURDAY 
PHOTOGRAPHER JOSEPH HOLMES 
signs copies of American Photographers 
at 2 p.m. at Wrubel Gallery, 15 Monument 
Square, Concord, and tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
at the Nature Company, Faneuil Hall, 
Boston.. Free. 

JUDY ROSENBURG signs copies of 
Rosie's Bakery Baking Book at 
WordsWorth Books, 30 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 354-5201. 

ELLEN KUSHNER reads and signs 
Thomas the Rhymer and Swordspoint at 1 
p.m. at B. Dalton Bookseller, Framingham 
Mall, Framingham. Free; call (508) 872- 
1264. 

PATRICIA McMAHON presents “Oh, Had 
| Wings,” a telling of folk and original tales 
at 8 p.m. at the Unitarian Universalist 
Church, 147 High St., Medford. Tickets 
$5; call 391-9603. 

BOB BARNER, a Boston author and 
illustrator of children's books, creates 
original sketches and discusses the 
making of a book at 2 p.m. at the Boston 
Public Library, Copley Square, Boston. 
Free; call 536-5400 ext. 328. 

DIANE EDGECOMB tells her “Dinosaur 
Tales” at 11 a.m. at Jamaica Plain Branch 
Library, 12 Sedgewick St., Jamaica Plain. 
Free; call 524-2053. 


SUNDAY 

GIAN LOMBARDO, GALE NELSON, and 
MOLLY TORRA read from their work at 2 
p.m. at Tapas Restaurant, 2067 Mass 
Ave, Cambridge. Presented by the Word 
of Mouth Reading Series. Donation $3; 
call 876-4491. 

PHOTOGRAPHER JOSEPH HOLMES. 
See listing for Sat. 


MONDAY 
MARJORIE AGOSIAN reads from her 
poems at 7:30 p.m. at Elisworth Hall, Pine 
Manor College, 400 Heath St., Chestnut 
Hill. Free; call 731-7118. 

STONE SOUP POETRY AND SARAH 
JENSEN host the Afelier anniversary 
reading at 8 p.m. at T.T. the Bear's, 10 
Brookline St., Central Square, Cambridge. 
Cover $3; call 227-0082. 

MARIE HOWE reads from her new poems 
at 8 p.m. at Advocate House, 21 South St. 
Cambridge. Sponsored by The Harvard 
Advocate. Free; call 495-0737. 

MARTHA COLLINS reads from The 
Arrangement of Space at 8:15 p.m. at the 
Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. Admission $2. 

RUSSIAN STORYTELLER DR. ARTIOM 
SOLOVEYCHIK tells stories at 7 p.m. at 
Newton Free Library, 330 Homer St., 
Newton. Free; call 552-7145. 


TUESDAY 
NEW WRITERS’ COLLECTIVE presents 
an open reading at 8 p.m, followed by 
David English at 8:30 p.m., at the 
Community Church Bidg., Copley Square, 
Boston. Free; call 267-8624. 


WEDNESDAY 
MARCIE HERSHMAN reads from Tales of 
the Master Race and EILEEN POLLACK 
reads from The Rabbi in the Attic and Other 
Stories at 6 p.m. at Boston Public Library's 
Rabb Lecture Hall, Copley Square, Boston. 
Reception follows at the Harvard Book 
Store Cafe. Sponsored by Harvard Book 
Store Author Series. Free; call 536-5400. 
GISH JEN reads from her new novel 
Typical American at 7 p.m. at 96 Beacon 
St., Boston. Sponsored by Emerson 
Reading. Free; call 578-8750. 

VINCENT SCULLY speaks about his new 
book, Architecture: The Natural and the 
Man Made, at 5:30 p.m. at the Harvard 
Club, 374 Comm Ave., Boston. Tickets 
$6; call 484-0705. 

CRITIC RICHARD EDER talks about 
books and authors at 7 p.m. at 
Waterstone's Booksellers, 181 Newbury 
at Exeter St., Boston. Free; call 859-7300. 


THURSDAY 

ELLEN BRYANT VOIGT reads from her 
work and from works of those who have 
influenced her at 7:30 p.m. at MIT's 
Bartos Theater, 20 Ames St., Cambridge. 
Free; call 225-6126. 

JONATHAN KOZOL, author of Savage 
Inequalities: Children in American 
Schools, airs his views at 7 p.m. at the 
Ford Hall Forum, Old South Meeting 









House, Boston. 
GEORGE PACKER reads from his new 
novel The Half Man at 6 p.m. at 


Canine Pc Urey, 440 Broadway. 


Cambridge. Free 

WOMEN’S FICTION NIGHT, NIGHT, ‘featuring 
novelists Linda Barnes, M. Homes, and 
Janette Tumer Hospital, begins at 7 p.m. 
at Waterstone's Booksellers, 181 
poy A at Exeter St, Boston. Free; call 


ALLEN GROSSMAN reads from his 
poems at 5:30 p.m. in the Forum Room, 
Lamont Library, Harvard Yard, 
Cambridge. Free; call 495-2454. 

JEANNE SCHINTO reads from her short 
stories at 8 p.m. at Bradford College, 
gpg Free; call (508) 372-7161 ext. 


THe BOOKCELLAR CAFE PRESENTS 
an open-mike and evening of poetry Ray 
McNiece at 7 p.m. at 1971 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge. Free; call 864-9625. 

DEBORAH DIGGES reads from her new 
book Fugitive Spring at 8 p.m. at Salem 
State College, in Charlotte Forten Hall, 
Salem. Free; call (508) 741-6270. 


FRIDAY 
VOICES LOUDER THAN WORDS: A 
BENEFIT FOR THE HOMELESS begins 
at 6 p.m. at Sanders Theatre, Quincy and 
Kirkland Sts., Cambridge. Readers, who 
are introduced by writers Gish Jen, 
Connie Porter, and Robert B. Parker, 
include Jamaica Kincaid, Stephen King, 
and John Edgar Wideman. Homeless 
Activist and author Jonathan Kozol is the 


“host for the evening. Co-sponsored by 


booksellers in Boston and Cambridge, the 
Boston Phoenix, New England Book- 
sellers Association, Harvard University, 
and the Boston Review. Admission $10 
for reading, $50 reading and reception. 
Call 496-2222. 

DONALD M. MURRAY reads from his 
works at 7:30 p.m. at Boylston Hall, 
Harvard University, Cambridge. 
Sponsored by the Ellen La Forge Poetry 
Foundation. Free; call 547-4908. 


alks 


FRIDAY 
NEW ACROPOLIS, School of Philosophy 
in the Classical Tradition, presents “Plato 
and the Mythic Image in Man” a lecture at 
7 p.m. at 484 Comm Ave, Boston. 
Donation $5; call 437-6884. 
ALL NEWTON MUSIC SCHOOL 
PRESENTS a lecture/performance by 
Prof. Robert Koff, violinist, and Rosalind 
Koff, pianist, on the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra Program at 11:15 a.m. at All 
Newton Music School, 321 Chestnut St., 
Newton. Admission $8; call 527-4553. 
JELLO BIAFRA, ex-Dead Kennedy lead 
singer, presents “| Blow Minds for a 
Living,” a lecture at 8 p.m. at The UMass 
Amherst Fine Arts Center, Amherst. 
Tickets $5; call (413) 545-2892. 
GUILLERMO GOMEZ PENA presents a 
lecture on his performance trilogy “1992” 
at 5:30 p.m. at the School of the Museum 
of Fine Arts, 230 The Fenway, Boston. 
Free; call 267-6100. 
“WOMEN’S LIBERATION: WHAT 
STRATEGY TO WIN?” is a Sparticus 
Youth Club Forum about defending 
abortion clinics, with guest speaker Mary 
Jo Marino at 7:30 p.m. at Emerson 305, 
Harvard Yard, Cambridge. Free; call 492- 
3928. 
“A CELEBRATION OF GAY CULTURE: 
LIGHT FROM A NEW TORCH” is a 
presentation by Jeffry Price about the 
dance piece A Light from a New Torch at 
8 p.m. at Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St., 
Harvard Square, Cambridge. Admission 
$4; call 547-6789. 
“ARISTOTLE’S GOD: WHAT IS HE 
DOING?” is a lecture by Professor Remi 
Brague at 4 p.m. at the Boston University 
School of Theology, 745 Comm Ave., 
Boston. Free; call 353-2570. 


SATURDAY 
“CELEBRATE THE LIFE OF RICHARD 
CAHALANE” is a Militant Labor Forum 
with Andrea Morell at 7:30 p.m. at 
Pathfinder Bookstore, 605 Mass Ave., 
Boston. Donation $3; call 247-6772. 
TOVAH MARTIN presents a slide-lecture 
on the Victorian Parlor Garden at 11 a.m. 
at the Lyman Estate, 185 Lyman St., 
Waltham. Tickets $6; call 891-7095. 
“NEW MUSICS BY BOSTONIANS OF 
THE 20TH-CENTURY” is a panel 
discussion held in conjunction with the 
New Music Harvest at noon at the Boston 
Public Library, Copley Square, Boston. 
Free; call 536-5400 ext. 285. 

“SOUTH AFRICAN STRUGGLE 
ENTERS A NEW STAGE” is a public 
forum with leaders of the Black community 
and of the movement against Apartheid at 
7:30 p.m. at 7 Temple St., Cambridge. 
Donation $3, $1 for students; call 497- 


0230. 

COMPOSER NED ROREM presents a 
talk and demonstration entitled “Self- 
Portrait of the Artist as a Middle-Aged 
Man: What in Means to be a Composer in 
America Today” at 4:30 p.m. at Paine 
Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge. 
Free; call 353-5921. 

JELLO BIAFRA, ex-Dead Kennedy lead 
singer, presents “| Blow Minds for a 
Living,” a lecture at 7 p.m. at Morris 
Auditorium, 602 Comm Ave., Boston. 
Tickets $5; call 353-3635. 


SUNDAY 
“SOCIAL HYGIENE IN THE BIBLE: 
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RELIGION OR ETHICS?” is a lecture by 
David Kahn at 10:30 a.m. at 44 Comm 
Ave., Boston. Sponsored by the Ethical 
Society of Boston. Free; call 739-9050. 
KENNEDY LIBRARY FORUMS PRE- 
SENTS a panel discussion featuring E. J. 
Dionne, Jr., author of Why Americans 
Hate Politics, at 2 p.m. at the Kennedy 
Library, Columbia Point, Boston. Free; call 
929-4554. 


MONDAY 
“BRINGING THE GOOD STUFF WITH 
US: COMBINING THE BEST OF LET- 
TERPRESS AND DESKTOP PUBLISH- 
ING” is a slide-lecture by graphic designer 
Bruce Kennett at 6 p.m. at the Boston 
Public Library, Copley Square, Boston. 
Free; Call 623-7175. 

NEW YORK TIMES COLUMNIST TOM 
WICKER speaks at 8 p.m. at the Harvard 
Law School Forum, Ames Courtroom, 
Austin Hall, Harvard University, 
Cambridge. Free; call 495-4417. 
“CROSS-COUNTRY MOTORING IN THE 
EARLY DAYS” is a lecture by Beverly 
Rae Kimes at 7:30 p.m. at Heritage 
Plantation, Sandwich. Admission $5; call 
(508) 888-3300. 

“THE CURRICULUM OF THE ROMAN 
VILLA AT BOSCOREALE IN THE 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM” is a slide- 
lecture by Professor Ross Holloway at 6 
p.m. in room 211, 725 Comm Ave., 
Boston. Sponsored by the Boston 
University Art History Department and 
Boston Society of the Archaeological 
Institute of America. Free; call 353-2520. 
KENNEDY LIBRARY FORUMS PRE- 
SENTS “Medical Care in America: The 
Next Steps Toward Repair of the System,” 
featuring guest speaker Michael Dukakis, 
at 5:30 p.m. at the Kennedy Library, 
Columbia Point, Boston. Free; call 929- 
4554. 

AMOS OZ speaks about peace in the 
Middle East at 8 p.m. in room 112 in 
Pendleton East at Wellesley College, 
Wellesley. Free; call 235-0320 ext. 2609. 


TUESDAY 
“MAKE NO LAW” is a “brown bag lunch" 
lecture with Anthony Lewis at the 
Kennedy School of Government, 79 JFK 
St., Cambridge. Free; call 495-8269. 
ROBERT M. GEORGE presents an 
illustrated lecture entitled “What's in the 
Franklin Park Zoo” at 10:30 a.m. at the 
North End Branch Library, 25 Parmenter 
St., Boston. Free; call 227-8135. 
“SOVIET PLURALISM — NOW 
IRREVERSIBLE?” is a symposium 
featuring lectures and panel discussions 
from 8:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. at the George 
Sherman Union Conference Auditorium, 
775 Comm Ave., Boston. Free; call 353- 
5815. 
“OF EXACT AND INEXACT ESSENCES 
IN MODERN PHYSICAL SCIENCE” is a 
lecture by Professor Pierre Kerzberg at 8 
p.m. in room 525 of the School of 
Theology, Boston University, 745 Comm 
Ave., Boston. Free; call 353-3067. 
“THE DIAMOND CUTTING EDGE” is a 
slide-lecture by Valerie of the Cutting 
Edge of Diamonds at 8:15 p.m. at 
Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. Admission $1.50; call 547- 
6789. 
“HOMEOPATHIC AND NATUROPATHIC 
THERAPIES TO SUPPORT A HEALTHY 
IMMUNE SYSTEM” is a lecture Dr. Barry 
Taylor at Ristorante Marino, 2465 Mass 
Ave., Cambridge. Admission $10; call 
868-5454. 
“GROWING UP HEALTHY: NUTRITION 
FOR CHILDREN” is a lecture by Jeanne 
Baranek at the Fields Corner Branch 
Library, Dorchester. Free; call 436-2155. 
THE BROWN BAG LUNCH SERIES at 
Radcliffe College presents “Adolescents’ 
Attitudes Toward Reality,” a lecture by 
Fayneese Miller at noon in the Murray 
Research Center, Radcliffe Yard, 
Cambridge. Free; call 495-8140. 
“AN ALTERNATIVE MODERNISM: A 
COURSE FOR ARCHITECTURE” is a 
lecture by MIT architect’ Stanford 
Anderson at 6:30 p.m. in Rm. 9-150, 105 
Mass Ave., Cambridge. Free; call 253- 
7791. 


WEDNESDAY 
“THE ROLE OF HEALING IN 
POLITICAL CONFLICT RESOLUTION” 
is a Cambridge Forum lecture presented 
by Joseph Montville, at 8 p.m. at 3 Church 
St., Cambridge. Free; call 876-9644. 
“SURVIVING IN THE STOCK PHO- 
TOGRAPHY BUSINESS” is a lecture by 
Chicago photographer Brian Seed 
sponsored by the American Society of 
Picture Professionals at 6 p.m. at 
Exposure Place Studios, 23 Drydock Ave., 
Boston. Admission $6, $3 for students; 
call 868-8808. 
“TREASURES IN YOUR ATTIC: OLD 
AND RARE BOOKS” is lecture by 
Kenneth Gloss, proprietor of the Brattle 
Book Shop, at 10:30 a.m. at Veterans 
Memorial Senior Center, 144 School St., 
Wobum. Free; call (800) 447-9595. 
JOURNALIST MARVIN KALB lectures 
on Soviet affairs at 7:30 p.m. at Salem 
State College, Salem. Tickets $12-$40; 
call (508) 741-6600. 
HANDEL'S MESSIAH is the subject of a 
lecture by Julian Wachner at 7 p.m. at 
Marsh Chapel, 735 Comm Ave., Boston. 
Free; call 353-3560. 
“THE APPROACH TO THE REAL LIFE 
HUMAN: KING ARTHUR PENDRAGON, 
THE NATURAL LAWS, THE PLANET 
AND HER PURPOSE, ALMIGHTY 
EGYPT, AND YOU” is a lecture at 7:30 
p.m. at the University of Life, First United 
Methodist Church, Brook and Water Sts., 
Framingham. Donation $5; call (508) 465- 
9852. 
“EDUCATING THE INTELLECT: AN 
OPENING OF THE EYE OF THE 
HEART” is a lecture by Professor Huston 
Smith at 8:15 p.m. at the Boston 
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University School of Education, 605 

Comm Ave., Boston. Free; call 353-3067. 
“ARCHITECTURE: THE NATURAL AND 

THE MAN MADE” is a lecture by Vince 

Oa ee ee ee ee 
International Bookstores 


the Harvard 
Club, 374 Comm Ave., eam Tickets 
$6; call 864-0705. 
“SOCIAL WORK: VISITING AND THE 
CONSTRUCTION OF COMMUNITY, 
1820-60” is a lecture by Karen V. Hansen 
at 4 p.m. at Bunting Institute of Radcliffe 
College, 34 Concord Ave., Cambridge. 
Free; call 495-8212. 


THURSDAY 
“WOMEN’S EDUCATION: IS THERE A 
DIFFERENCE?” is a panel discussion at 
7 p.m. in room C-103 at Simmons 
College, 300 The Fenway, Boston. Free; 
call 738-3127. 

“RISKING PATERNITY: SEX AND 
CONCEPTION AMONG ADOLESCENT 
MALES” is a lecture by Joseph 
H. Pleck at 12:30 p.m. at Wellesley 
College Center for Research on Women, 
828 Washington St., Wellesley. Free; call 
431-1453. 

“THE SOVIET UNION AND RUSSIA: 
QUESTIONS OF DOMESTIC AND 
FOREIGN POLICY” is an address by 
Georgy Arbatov at 8 p.m. at the Arco 
Forum, Kennedy School of Government, 
79 JFK St., Cambridge. Free; call 495- 
1380. 

“ARCADIAN HARD TIMES: A 
BORDERLANDS PEOPLE IN THE 
GREAT DEPRESSION” is a lecture by 
Historian C. Steward Doty at 7 p.m. at the 
Boston Public Library, Copley Square, 
Boston. Free; call 536-5400 ext. 328. 
“EXPOSING THE LIMITS OF FREE 
SPEECH: BROADCAST INDECENCY” is 
a forum of local media and legal experts 
at 11 a.m. at the Boston University 
College of Communication, 640 Comm 
Ave., Boston. Free; call 353-9732. 
“WOMEN IN ART: FRIDA KAHLO” is a 
lecture by Judy Schurgin at 10:30 a.m. at 
the Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. Admission $1.50, seniors $1. 
“SAVAGE INEQUALITIES: AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS, STILL SEPARATE, STILL 
UNEQUAL” is a lecture by Jonathan 
Kozol at 7 p.m. at Old South Meeting 
House, 310 Washington St., Boston. Free; 
call 437-5800. 

EMPOWERING WOMEN FORUMS 
continues with a “Peace Room Series” 
forum entitled “Women in Africa,” at 7:30 
p.m. at the YWCA, 140 Clarendon St., 
Boston. Free; call 354-0008. 


FRIDAY 

“BEING AN OUTRAGEOUS OLDER 
PERSON” is a lecture presented by 
Professor Ruth Jacobs at 1:30 p.m. at 
Curry College, in the Parents Lounge, 
1071 Blue Hill Ave., Milton. Free; call 333- 
0500 ext. 2131. 

NEW ACROPOLIS, School of Philosophy 
in the Classical Tradition, presents 
“Alchemy & Astrology” a lecture at 7 p.m. 
at 484 Comm Ave, Boston. Donation $5; 
call 437-6884. 





enefits 


FRIDAY 
“A STARRY STARRY NIGHT” is a 
fundraiser for the Boys and Girls Club of 
Boston featuring a performance by the 
Heavy Metal Horns at 8:30 p.m. at the 
Wintergarden, 222 Berkeley St., Boston. 
Tickets $30, $40; call 422-5600 ext. 225. 
THE METROPOLITAN JAYCEES 
sponsor a dance benefit for D.E.A.F. Inc. 
at 6 p.m. at Avenue C, 120 Boylston Pi., 
Boston. Tickets $10; call 647-9197. 
USED BOOK SALE today from 1-8 p.m. 
and tomorrow from 1-6 p.m. at the Center 
for Marxist Education, 550 Mass Ave., 
Cambridge. Call 868-5620. 


SATURDAY 
MILTON ART ASSOCIATION PAINTING 
SALE from 10 a.m.-3 p.m. at Fonbonne 
Academy, 930 Brook Rd., Milton. All 
proceeds benefit the Milton Art 
Association Scholarship Fund. Free. 


WEDNESDAY 

“SAVE THE TURKEYS” BENEFIT for the 
Cornwall Gallery features music by The 
New Commitments, Rick Berlin, and 
Bambi Sears at 9 p.m. at the Bog of Allen, 
131 Green St., Jamaica Plain. Admission 
$8; call 522-2400. 
“PROJECT OVERCOAT” is a celebrity 
Coat auction to benefit the Salvation Army 
from 7 p.m.-midnight at Avalon, 
Lansdowne St., Boston. Admission $20, 
$75 for VIP reception; call 542-3032. 


FRIDAY 
“LIVE AND IN CHOCOLATE” is a 
comedy performance by comedienne 
Phyllis Yvonne Stickney to benefit the 
Crispus Attucks Children’s Center, 
Women's Division for Substance Abuse, 
and Governors's Alliance Against Drugs at 
8 p.m. at the Strand Theatre, 543 
Columbia Rd., Dorchester. Tickets 
$12.50-$30; call 931-2000. 
FRED GARBO, “THE INFLATABLE 
MAN” performs at at 8 p.m. at UMass 
Lowell, in Durgan Hall, Wilder and 
Pawtucket Sts., Lowell. All proceeds to 
benefit the homeless of Lowell. Tickets 
$10; call (508) 934-4444, 
LYNN KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 
CASINO NIGHT to benefit Lynn charities 
at 7 p.m. at 177 Lynnfield St., Lynn. 
Admission $1; call 595-9340. 
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| Admission to the following galleries is tree, 
unless otherwise noted. In addition to the 
hours listed here, many galleries are open 
by appointment. Galleries are in Boston, 
except where indicated otherwise. 
Galleries with photography exhibitions are 
listed under photography. 


Amory Street Artists Open Studios Nov. 16 
| and 17, noon-5 p.m. at 59 Amory St., 
Jamaica Plain. Free. 


Brickbottom Artists 4th Annual Open 
Studios Nov. 16 and 17, noon-6 p.m. at 
The Brickbottom Artist Building, 1 
Fitchburg St., Somerville. Free; call 776- 
3410. 


| Rugg Road Artists 5th Annual Open 
| Studios Nov. 16 and 17, noon-6 p.m. at 
| 20-32 Rugg Ad. & 119 Braintree St., 
Allston. Free. 
NEWBURY STREET/ 
BACK BAY 
ALPHA GALLERY (536-4465), 121 
Newbury St. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m 
Through Dec. 4: an exhibition of paintings 
and works on paper by Aaron Fink. 
ARDEN GALLERY (247-0610), 129 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 
| p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Nov. 30: 
an exhibition of paintings by Frank 
Faulkner. 
BACK BAY BISTRO (536-4477), 565 
Boylston St. Daily 11 a.m.-8 p.m. Through 
Nov. 30: an exhibition of watercolor and 
ink paintings by Susan Cohen. 
CHASE GALLERY (859-7222), 173 
Newbury St. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5:30 p.m., 
Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through Nov. 30: an 
exhibition of paintings, prints, and 
sculpture by Norman Laliberte. 
COPLEY SOCIETY OF BOSTON (536- 
5049), 158 Newbury St. Tues.-Sat. 10:30 
| a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through Nov. 23: “Time 
| Works,” an exhibition of sculpture by 
| William C. Culbertson, and “Cathedrals 
and Canyons Revisited,” photographs by 
| Eugene Epstein. Reception Nov. 15, 5-8 
p.m. 
ECLIPSE GALLERY (247-6730), 216 
Newbury St. Tues.-Sat. 9-6 p.m. Through 
Dec. 31: “Homages,” an exhibition of work 
by Alan Bortman. 
GALLERY NAGA (267-9060), 67 
Newbury St. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Nov. 23: “New Work in Metal,” an 
exhibition of metal furniture by Charles 
Crowley, Judy Kensley McKie, and Rick 
| Wrigley. Through Dec. 21: “New Furni- 
| ture,” an exhibition of work by Wendy 
| Maruyama 
| GOLDEN GALLERY (247-8889), 207 
| Newbury St. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 
until 6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Nov. 15- 
| Dec. 23: an exhibition of paintings by 
| Barbara Cohen, Jane Ehrlich, and Grant 
| Drumheller and monotypes by Cynthia 
| Nartonis. Reception Nov. 16, 3-6 p.m. 
| GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS (536- 
7660), 162 Newbury St., Boston. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Ongoing members’ 
| exhibition of paintings, sculpture, and 
| graphics. Through Nov. 16: an exhibition 
| of paintings by Gary Hoffman. Nov. 19- 
Dec. 7: an exhibition of oil paintings by 
Charles Movalli. 
JUDI ROTENBERG GALLERY (437- 
1518), 130 Newbury St. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m. Through Nov. 15: “The 
Expressive Line,” an exhibition of drawings 
by ten gallery artists. 
LEVINSON KANE GALLERY (247-0545), 


LAURA BLACKLOW’S 
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14 Newbury St. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Nov. 23: “Inclusion/Ex- 
clusion: City Life 1991," an invitational 
exhibition of works in all media by Doug 
Anderson, Martha Diamond, Lawrence 
Gipe, Duane Hanson, John Moore, Mark 
Pierson, Adam Straus, Samuel Tager, 
Christian Walker, and Jody Zeller. 
MORGAN GALLERY (536-2686), 222 
Newbury St. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Dec. 3: an exhibition of recent 
canvases by CORNO. 

NOSTALGIA FACTORY (236-8754), 324 
Newbury St. Mon.-Sat. 11 a.m.-7 p.m., 
Sun. until 6 p.m. Original vintage 
advertising, with special rotating exhibits. 
Through Nov. 30: “Ads by the Book,” 
advertising with literary allusions. 

PUCKER SAFRAI GALLERY (267-9473), 
171 Newbury St. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Dec. 11: “Inuit Sculpture: 
Major Works.” 

SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS (266- 
1810), Main Gallery, 175 Newbury St. 
Tues.-Fri. 11 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. until 5 p.m. 
Through Nov. 16: “The Art of the Useful: 
Recent Work by Studio Furniture Makers,” 
an exhibition curated by Patricia Kane, 
Curator of American Arts at Yale 
University Art Gallery. Also see listing for 
the Society's Arch Street Gallery under 
Galleries—Downtown. 

29 NEWBURY, 29 Newbury St., Boston. 
Daily 11 am.-1 a.m. Through Dec. 1: “Alex 
Arcadia is to Art as Pop is to Corn,” an 
exhibition of pop art by Alex Arcadia. Call 
262-9027 for information. 

VINCENT’S OBSESSION GALLERY 
(424-8888), 8 Newbury St. Tues.-Thurs., 
10 a.m.-7 p.m., Fri, Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Nov. 20: an exhibition of works by 
Lucia Warck Meister and Juan Carlos 
Rosas. Nov. 21-Dec. 10: an exhibition of 
work by Liliana Golubinsky. Reception 
Nov. 21, 5 p.m. 

VOSE GALLERIES (536-6176), 238 
Newbury St. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-5:30 p.m., 
Sat. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Dec. 30: an 
exhibition of oil paintings and watercolors 
by Charles Hopkinson, N. A. 

ZOE GALLERY (536-6800), 207 Newbury 
St. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through 
Nov. 30: an exhibition of work by Steve 
Mitchell. 


SOUTH END 
BOSTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS 
— Mills Gallery (426-8835), 549 Tremont 
St. Tues.-Sat. noon-4 p.m. Thurs. until 7 
p.m. Through Dec. 24: “Gifts of Art,” an 
exhibition of works in all media by 70 
Boston artists. 
CLUB CAFE (536-0966), 209 Columbus 
Ave. Daily 11:30 a.m.-1 am. Through Jan. 
3: an exhibition of drawings and paintings 
by Laura Shabott. 


SOUTH STREET 
AKIN GALLERY (426-2726), 207 South 
St. Tues.-Sat 10:30 a.m.-6 p.m. Through 
Nov. 30: an exhibition of paintings and 
drawings by Nan Tull. 
BROMFIELD GALLERY (451-3605), 107 
South St. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Nov. 30: exhibitions of landscape 
paintings by Petri Flint; sculpture by Carol 
Seitchik; and sculpture and photo- 
drawings by Marty Cain. 
CECIL’S RESTAURANT (542-5108), 129 
South St. Mon.-Thurs. 7 a.m.-9:30 p.m., 
Fri. until 11 p.m. Through Dec. 27: an 
exhibition of pastels by Aviva Green. 
GALLERY AT KIMBALL BOURGAULT 
(426-8445), 100 South St., Boston. Mon.- 
Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Dec. 21: an 
exhibition of paintings and drawings by 
James Kennedy. 
GENOVESE GALLERY ANNEX (426- 


9739), 195 South St. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Through Dec. 4: an exhibition of 
work by Kathy Grove, Julia Kidd, and Julia 
Wachtel. 

HOWARD YEZERSKI GALLERY (426- 
8085), 186 South St. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Through Nov. 27: an exhibition 
of relief carvings and masks by Morgan 


Bulkeley. 

JOHN GILBERT JR. CO. (542-8900), 107 
South St. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-6:30 p.m., Sat. 
9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Dec. 7: an 
exhibition of recent paintings by Rhona 
Engelman. 

MARIO DIACONO GALLERY (695-2933), 
207 South St. Tues.-Sat. noon-5 p.m. 
Through Nov. 30: an exhibition of oil 
paintings on wood by Ray Smith. 

THE SPACE (451-0602), 107 South St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. noon-5 p.m. Through 
Dec. 14: “Fearful Summetries: The Berlin 
Wall Reconsidered,” an installation by 
Joan Brigham. 

THOMAS SEGAL GALLERY (292-0789), 
207 South St. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Dec. 20: an exhibition of 
photographs by Andres Serrano and 
“Current Events in Miniature” by Ralph 
Hamilton. 


DOWNTOWN 
AVENUE C (423-3832), 5 Boylston Pl. Call 
for hours. Through Dec. 3: “immodest 
Indifference,” an exhibition of sculpture by 
Michael V. Moretti. 

DIANA LEVINE FINE ART (338-9060), 1 
Design Center Pl., Suite 541. Mon.-Fri. 
9:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Through Nov. 22: an 
exhibition of oils and pastels by Jean Cain; 
oils and pastels by Larry Horowitz; and oils 
by Alejandro Eluchans. 

DIFFERENT ANGLE GALLERY (482- 
3343), 286 Congress St. Wed.-Sat. 12:30- 
5:30 p.m. Through Nov. 16: an exhibition 
of paintings by Elie Shamir. 

FEDERAL RESERVE BANK GALLERY 
(973-3453), 600 Atlantic Ave. Mon.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. Through Dec. 27: The New 
England Sculptors Association Autumn 
show featuring multi-media and three- 
dimensional works by NESA members. 
GALLERY AT STUDIO 27 (439-4999), 27 
Drydock Ave. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Nov. 21: an exhibition of 
photographs by John Huet. 

GROHE GLASS GALLERY (227-4885), 
at Signature Gallery, Dock Square, North 
St. Mon.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. and 
Sat. until 10 p.m., Sun. noon-6 p.m. Nov. 
15-30: an exhibition of glass works by 
Mass. College of Arts students juried by 
Alan Klein and Dan Dailey. 

HAMILL GALLERY OF AFRICAN ART 
(442-8204), 2164 Washington St. Mon.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Nov. 26: 
“Fetishes,” an exhibition of traditional 
magic power figures. 

KINGSTON GALLERY (423-4113), 129 
Kingston St. Wed.-Sat. noon-6 p.m. 
Through Nov. 30: “Energeia,” an exhibition 
of paintings and drawings by Peggy 
Houseworth. 

MOBIUS (542-7416), 354 Congress St. 
Wed.-Sat. noon-5 p.m. Through Nov. 23: 
“Mid-Evil Illuminations,” an installation of 
scrim forms with media imagery by Joan 
N. Silver. Reception Nov. 16: 3-5 p.m. 
Nov. 20-Dec. 7: “What Did Jackie Say?” a 
mixed media installation by Joseph Wilson 
that explores the moment when John 
Kennedy Jr. saluted at his father's funeral. 
Reception Nov. 22, 5-7 p.m. 

SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS (266- 
1810), Arch Street Gallery, 101 Arch St. 
Tues.-Fri. 11 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. until 5 p.m. 
Through Nov. 16: “Crafting our Time: 
Handcrafted Timepieces.” Auction Nov. 
16, at 6:30 p.m. Also see listing for the 
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rds II, on display at the Trustman Gallery at Simmons College. 


Society's Main Gallery under Galleries— 
Back 


Bay. 
SPEEDWAY GALLERY (742-0595), 297 
North St. Tues., Wed., and Sat. noon-5 
p.m., Thurs., and Fri. 2-7 p.m. Through 
Nov. 30: an exhibition of paintings by 
Mango. 


88 ROOM (442-8736), 107 Brighton Ave., 
Allston. Thurs., Fri. 5-8 p.m., Sat., noon-6 
p.m. Through Nov. 16:“October Stupid, 
Aren't You Surprised,” an interactive 
installation by Sit Com International. 


CAMBRIDGE/ 

SOMERVILLE/ 

WATERTOWN 
— University Place Gallery, 124 Mt. 
Auburn St. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 9 
a.m.-1 p.m. Through Nov. 29: an exhibition 
of sculpture by Barbara Barss, paintings 
and collages by Linda Clave, and prints 
and screens by Lynne Johnson. 
— Lowell Street Gallery, 25R Lowell St., 
Cambridge. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Nov. 29: “Painting '91,” a juried 
exhibition of members’ work. 
CAMBRIDGE CENTER FOR ADULT 
EDUCATION (547-6789), 42 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. 
until 7 p.m., Sat. until 2 p.m. Through Nov. 
23: an exhibition of jewelry created by the 
students of Kristin Diener. 
CAMBRIDGE MULTICULTURAL ARTS 
CENTER (577-1400), 41 Second St., 
Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Thurs. until 8 p.m. Through Nov. 24: a 
Salvadorean children's art work exhibition 
that features drawings from the community 
of San Jose los Flores. Also see listing in 


Photography, 

GALLERY 57 (498-9033), City Hall Annex, 
57 Inman St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 
a.m.-5 p.m. Administered by the 
Cambridge Arts Council. Through Nov. 29: 
“Wreck Series,” an exhibition of work by 
David Caras. 


BROOKLINE/NEWTON 
ALON GALLERY (232-3388), 1665A 
Beacon St., Brookline. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 
p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m. Through Dec. 18: 
an exhibition of paintings by Domenic 
Cretara. 

CHAPEL GALLERY (244-4039), Second 
Church, 60 Highland St., West Newton. 
Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-noon, Tues. 6:30-9:30 
p.m., and Sat., Sun., 1-4 p.m. Through 
Dec. 1: an exhibition of paintings, sculp- 
ture, and drawings by Danette English, 
Phyllis Ewen, and Diane Darrow. 
GALLERY OF TRIBAL ARTS (formerly 
Origins) (277-0530), 1382 Beacon St., 
Brookline. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Thurs. until 7 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through 
Nov. 16: “Day of the Dead” exhibition. 
LIMITED EDITIONS (965-5474), 1176 
Walnut St., Newton. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m. Through 
Dec. 25: an exhibition of new work by 
Mickey Myers. 

NEWTON ARTS CENTER (964-3424), 61 
Washington Park., Newtonville. Tues.-Sat. 
11 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Dec. 8: “Feeling 
Through the Surface,” an exhibition of 
photo-assemblages that combine drawing, 
painting, writing and photographic images 
on handmade paper by Susan V. Haas; 
also, “Out of the Ordinary: Uncommon 
ArvCommon Materials,” an exhibition of 
printmaking, painting, and sculpture 
curated by Dorothy Abbot Thompson. Also 
see listing under Photography. 
QUADRUM GALLERY (965-5555), The 
Mall at Chestnut Hill, 165 Boylston St., 
Chestnut Hill. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-9:30 p.m., 
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Sat. until 8 p.m., Sun. noon-6 p.m. 
Through Nov. 30: “The Eighth Annual Gold 
Show.” 

SIGNATURE FINE ART & AMERICAN 
CRAFTS (332-7749), The Mall at Chestnut 
Hill, Chestnut Hill. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-9:30 
p.m., Sat. until 7 p.m., Sun. noon-6 p.m. 
Through Nov. 18: an exhibition of pottery 
by Ken Pick. Nov. 15-Dec. 31: an 
exhibition of Christmas tree ornaments. 
STARR GALLERY (965-7410), Leventhal- 
Sidman Jewish Community Center, 333 
Nahanton St., Newton. Sun.-Thurs. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m., Tues. and Wed. 6-9 p.m., Fri. 
10 a.m.-2 p.m. Nov. 17-Dec. 8: “Hanukkah 
Windows,” an exhibition of site-specific 
works on the themes of light and 
Hanukkah. Reception Nov. 17, 4-6 p.m. 


SUBURBS: NORTH 
BRUSH ART GALLERY (508-459-7819), 
256 Market St., Market Mills, Lowell 
National Historical Park Visitor Center, 
Lowell. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 
p.m. Nov. 17-Dec. 31: “Holiday Market- 
place,” art and handcrafts for holiday gifts. 
OCMULGEE POTTERY (508-356-0636), 
263 High St., Ipswich. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Nov. 16-Dec. 31: 
“Holiday Traditions,” an exhibition of 
pottery by Nancy Kemp-Soucy and 
Barbara King. 


SUBURBS: SOUTH 
GALLERY X (508-996-9768), 58 Spring 
St., New Bedford. Wed.-Sun. 12:30-4 p.m., 
Thurs. until 6 p.m. Through Nov. 16: an 
exhibition for the second annual art raffle; 
including paintings, prints, ceramics, 
drawings, and hand-made jewelry. 
LIFESKILLS GALLERY (826-7350), 439 
Columbia Rd., Hanover. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.- 
9 p.m., Sat. until 5:30 p.m., and Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Ongoing: an exhibition of 
Native American shields, masks, prints, 
paintings, and pottery. Through Nov. 19: 
an exhibition of paper reliefs and 
monotypes by Jan Soderholm. 

MAIN STREET GALLERY (508-747- 
6668), 46 Main St., Plymouth. Tues.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m. Nov. 19-Dec. 21: a holiday 
sale of works by local artists and 
craftspeople. 

NEMASKET GALLERY (508-999-4436), 
56 Bridge St., Fairhaven. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.- 
4:30 p.m. Through Dec. 31: “Fields and 
Constructed Sights,” an exhibition of prints 
by Marc St. Pierre. 

SOUTH SHORE ART CENTER (383- 
9548), 119 Ripley Rd., Cohasset. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 

— Dillon Gallery. Through Dec. 21: “Folk 
Art: From Cambridge to Cape Cod,” an 
exhibition featuring work by gallery artists 
and Helen Babis-Licare. 


RBS: WEST 
CONCORD ART ASSOCIATION (508- 
369-2578), 37 Lexington Rd., Concord. 
Tues.-Sat. 11 .a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 2-4:30 
p.m. Nov. 16-Dec. 14: “The 21st Annual 
Invitational Craft Exhibition and Sale.” 
Reception Nov. 16, 3-7 p.m. 
DEPOT SQUARE ARTISTS (508-863- 
1597), 1837 Mass Ave, Lexington. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. 
Through Nov. 23: “Up Close and Far 
Away,” an exhibition of watercolors of New 
England by Fran Riley and Shirley 
Winslow. 
FRANCESCA ANDERSON FINE ARTS 
(262-1062), 56 Adams St., Lexington. 
Wed.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Nov. 
16: an exhibition of paintings, prints, fiber 
art, sculpture, jewelry, pottery, and 
photography by Lexington artists. 
GALLERY ON THE GREEN (861-6044), 
1837 Mass Ave, Lexington. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through Nov. 23: an exhibition 
of paintings by Joel Babb, and bronze 
sculptures by Peter Haines. 
GALERIE MONDIALE (508-369-9477), 9 
Pond Lane, Concord. Sat., Sun. noon-5 
p.m. Through Nov. 24: an exhibition of 
paintings, drawings, and pastels by 
Peruvian artist Maroe Susti. 
JULIA SAUL GALLERY (508-443-7078), 
359 Boston Post Rd. (Rte. 20), Sudbury. 
Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. until 7 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Dec. 7: 
“Interiors,” an exhibition of etchings, 
lithographs, and hand-made paper by 
Jeremy Harrison. 
KENDALL CENTER FOR THE ARTS 
(489-4090), 226 Beech St., Belmont. 
Mon.-Thurs. 10 am.- 5 p.m. Nov. 22, 23: 
“Gifts by Artists," a holiday sale of works 
by artists. 
LACOSTE GALLERY (508-369-0278), 39 
Thoreau St., Concord. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 
p.m., Sun. noon-4 p.m. Nov. 17-Dec. 15: 
“Pottery for Daily Celebrations,” an 
exhibition of tea sets, dinnerware, and 
functional vessels by Chris Clark. 
Reception Nov. 17, 2-5 p.m. 


CENTRAL/ 
WESTERN MASS. 

THE ART CENTER AT SOUTHBOR- 
OUGH (508-481-9351), 21 Highland St., 
Southborough. Fri. 10 a.m.-noon, Sun. 2-4 
p.m., and Mon. 10 a.m.-1 p.m. Through 
Nov. 17: “The Annual Fall Regional Juried 
Show,” featuring works by local artists. 
WORCESTER ARTIST GROUP (508-754- 
0545), 38 Harlow St., Worcester. Call for 
hours. Through Nov. 24: “Human Stories,” 
an exhibition of works by John 
Campopiano, David Baggarly, and 
Anthony Tomaselli. 


CAPE COD 
GUYER BARN ART CENTER (508-790- 
6380), 250 South St., Hyannis. Daily 11 
a.m.-6 p.m. Through Nov. 16: an exhibition 
of painting and sculpture by Susan Randall 
White. 


OTHER 
LOCATIONS 
VIRGINIA LYNCH GALLERY (401-624- 
3392), 3883 Main Rd. (Rte. 77), Tiverton, 
Ri. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 


p.m. Through Dec. 5: an exhibition of 
works by six Rhode Island furniture 
makers — Tage Frid, John Dunnigan, 
Stephan Turino, John Marcoux, Hank 
Gilpin, and Timothy Philbrick. 


ARLINGTON HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
SMITH MUSEUM (648-4300), 7 Jason St., 
Arlington. Tues.-Sat., 2-5 p.m. Admission 
$2, $.50 for children. Through Jan. 15, 
1992: “The Man, the Sculptor, His Times,” 
an exhibition of sculpture, letters, and 
other memorabilia of Cyrus Edwin Dallin. 
ARMENIAN LIBRARY AND MUSEUM OF 
AMERICA, (926-2562), 65 Main St., 
Watertown. Sun.-Tues. 1-5 p.m. and Tues. 
7-9 p.m. Free. Through Nov. 18: “The Art 
of Leon Hovsepian.” Through Dec. 10: 
“The Art of Seda Matevosian.” 
ARNOLD ARBORETUM, Jamaica Plain. 
See listing for Harvard University under Art 
Listi Schools. 
ART COMPLEX MUSEUM (934-6634), 
189 Alden St., Duxbury. Wed.-Sun. 1-4 
p.m. Free. Through Jan.12, 1992: “Family 
Pictures and Stories,” an exhibition of 
photographs of two families that moved 
from Mississippi to Oregon, by Carrie Mae 
Weems; and “The Boston Printmakers 
Show.” Reception Nov. 17, 1-4 p.m. 
ATTLEBORO MUSEUM (222-2644), 199 
County Street, Attleboro. Tues.-Fri. 12:30- 
4 p.m., Sat., Sun., 2-5 p.m. Through Nov. 
24: “From the Heart: Paramount Greeting 
Cards, Past and Present.” 
BEAUPORT (508-283-0800), 75 Eastern 
Point Blvd., Gloucester. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.- 
4 p.m. Admission $5, $2.50 for children. 
Designed by Henry Davis Sleeper, 
Beauport has more than 40 rooms and an 
extensive collection of American and 
European decorative arts. 
BOSTON NATIONAL HISTORICAL 
PARK, Visitor Center (242-5646), 15 State 
St., Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. 
Ongoing: “Preservation in Progress,” an 
exhibit about Faneuil Hall and the Old 
State House and the current work to 
refurbish them. 
BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400), 
Copley Sq., Boston. Summer library hours: 
Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Call specified extensions for 
gallery hours. Art and architecture tours 
given on Mon. at 2:30 p.m., on Tues, and 
Wed. at 6:30 p.m., and on Thurs. and 
Sat. at 11 am. 
— Boston Room (ext. 238). Through Nov. 
28: “Bhutan: Secret Kingdom in the 
Himalayas,” an exhibition of piutographs 
by Alice Giubellini. 
—Cheverus Room (ext. 328). Through 
Nov. 30: “Arcadian Hard Times,” a 
photographic exhibit depicting the plight of 
farm families living in northern Maine's 
French-speaking St. John Valley during 
the Great Depression. 
— Great Hall (ext. 339). Through Nov. 30: 
“Micossi's Italy," an exhibit of the color 
aquatints. Benefit and reception No. 1, 6- 
7:30 p.m. Tickets, $35. 
— Rare Books and Manuscripts 
Department (ext. 425). Through Nov. 30: 
“Portuguese Discoveries,” an exhibition of 
maps and books from the time before, as 
well as after, the discovery of America. 
— South Gallery (ext. 280). Through Nov. 
25: “Mostly for the First Time—The New 
Music Harvest,” photographs of the 
performers and participants in the New 
Music Harvest Festival. 
— Wiggin Gallery: (ext. 280). Through 
Dec. 2: “The Americans: the 18th 
Century,” an exhibition of engraved 
portraits, maps, and historical scenes. 
BOSTON TEA PARTY SHIP AND 
MUSEUM (338-1773), Congress Street 
Bridge, Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $5, $3 for children five to 12, 
free for children under five. Replica of the 
Beaver, one of three ships involved in the 
famous uprising, and a period museum. 
imentary tea. 
BROADMOOR WILDLIFE SANCTUARY 
(508-655-2296), 280 Eliot St., S. Natick. 
Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Free. Through Nov. 30: an 
exhibition of pen and ink drawings by 


Janet Bainbridge. 

CAHOON MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ART 
(508-428-7581), 4676 Falmouth Rd., 
Cotuit. Wed.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 
p.m. Free. Period furnishings and 
decorative arts from pre-Revolutionary 
times to the present. Features works by 
American artists, including marine 
paintings by James E. Buttersworth and 
other luminists, Impressionist paintings by 
Dwight W. Tyron and John J. Enneking, 
and works by “contemporary primitive" 
artists Ralph and Martha Cahoon. 
CANTERBURY SHAKER VILLAGE (603- 
783-9511), 288 Shaker Rd., Canterbury. 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $6.75, 
$3.50 for children six to 12, free for 
children under six. Five historic buildings, 
craft demonstrations, and exhibits. 

CAPE ANN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
(508-283-0455), 27 Pleasant St., 
Gloucester. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $3, $1.50 for students and 
seniors, free for children. American 
decorative arts and furnishings, a period 
house built in 1804, and paintings and 
drawings by Fitz Hugh Lane. Through Nov. 
15: “Fish Stories,” an exhibition of folk art 
and lore. 

CAPE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (508- 
385-4477), Rte. 6A, Dennis. Tues-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $2. Through Nov. 
23: “Women as Artist,” an exhibition of 
painting and sculpture by women artists 
curated by Barbara Blackledge-Miller. 
Gallery talks about the history of women in 
art by Barbara Blackledge-Miller every 
Tues. at 10 a.m., followed by a guided 
tour of the exhibit by museum docents at 
11 am. Through Dec. 31: an exhibition of 
drawings by Edward Hopper. Through Jan. 
1, 1992: Docent tours Tues. at 1 p.m. 














CARDINAL SPELLMAN PHILATELIC 
MUSEUM (894-6735), 235 Wellesley St., 
Weston. Tues.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 
1-5 p.m. Free. Exhibitions of American and 
foreign stamps, antique post-office games, 
and other postal memorabilia. Ongoing: 
“The Stover Collection of Design Errors 
and Other Stamp Curiosities Part |i,” and 
Medicine Pictured on Stamps.” Through 
Nov. 21: an exhibition of stamps of John F. 
Kennedy, and an exhibition of100 private 


stamp collections 

CARY MEMORIAL LIBRARY (862-6288), 
Piper Gallery, 1874 Mass Ave., Lexington. 
Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 
until 6 p.m. Through Nov. 30: “Winners of 
the Arts Council Competition,” a mixed 
media exhibition of work by local artists. 
CHARLES RIVER MUSEUM OF 
INDUSTRY (893-5410), 154 Moody St., 
Waltham. Thurs. and Sat. 10 am.-5 p.m. 
Admission $2.50, $1.50 for children and 
seniors. A look at New England's role in 
the Industrial Revolution. Includes exhibits 
on 19th-century water- and steam- 
powered mills, the Waltham Company and 
the first mass-produced time pieces with 
interchangeable parts, the automobile 
industry in Waltham up to World War |, 
and the arrival of the modern electronics 
industry in New England. Highlights 
include an 1898 seven-seater Orient 
bicycle, a 1908 Stanley Steamer, and a 
steam-powered fire engine used in the 
Great Boston Fire of 1872. 

CHILDREN’S MUSEUM (426-8855), 
Museum Wharf, 300 Congress St., Boston. 
Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. until 9 p.m. 
Admission $6; $5 for children over two and 
seniors; $2 for one-year-olds; $1 for all on 
Fri. after 5 p.m. Free parent-child activities 
include “Come Sing and Dance” at 11 a.m. 
on Wed. and Fri. and “Explore and 
Discover Together’ at 2 p.m. on Wed. The 
museum includes a Japanese house, and 
art by local children reflecting their ideas 
on the future. “My Mommy Drives a 
Wheelchair: A Portrait of the Family” and 
“What If You Couldn't . . .2" helps children 
and others gain a better understanding of 
disabilities and people with special needs. 
“The Kids Bridge” is an exhibit exploring 
issues of cultural and racial diversity. The 
kyo no machiya is a-nearly 100-year-old 
townhouse and silk-weaving shop from 
Boston's sister city, Kyoto, Japan. 
“Chinese Folk Art: The Small Skills of 
Carving Insects" features folk art made by 
people from China. Studio 10/15, a special 
exhibition area for 10-15 year-olds. 
Through Dec. 31: an exhibit of Hmong 
fabric work and tools in the Community 
Gallery of the Kids Bridge. 

— The Recycle Gallery of Industrial Art. 
Through Jan. 15: an exhibition of “recycle 
art" works by Claudio Vera. 

CHILDREN’S MUSEUM IN DARTMOUTH 
(508-993-3361), 276 Gulf Rd., South 
Dartmouth. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $3.75, $12 per 
family. Features an exhibition of more than 
50 teddy bears from the Dorothy Preston 
Collection. 


CHILDREN’S MUSEUM IN EASTON 
(508-230-3789), 9 Suilivan Ave., No. 
Easton. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-3 p.m., Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission 
$2.50. Exhibits on raceways, bubbles, the 
Bernoulli Principle, kaleidoscopes, infinity, 
and more. 

CLARA BARTON’ BIRTHPLACE 
MUSEUM (508-987-5375), 68 Clara 
Barton Rd., North Oxford. Tues.-Sun. 11 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $2.50, $1 for 
children under 16, free for those under 5. 
The museum honors the achievements of 
Barton, founder of the American Red 
Cross. 

CLARK ART INSTITUTE (413-458-9545), 
225 South St., Williamstown. Tues.-Sun. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. Through Jan. 5, 
1992: “Empires Restored, Elysium 
Revisited: the Art of Sir Lawrence Alma- 
Tadema,” an exhibition of 50 paintings and 
works on paper by the victorian classicist 
who was a leading member of the Royal 
Academy. 

COMPUTER MUSEUM (423-6758 or 426- 
2800), 300 Congress St., Boston. Tues.- 
Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $6, $5 for 
students and seniors, free for children 
under five and members. Public tours and 
computer shows presented daily. Exhibits 
include “People and Computers: Mile- 
stones of a Revolution,” explores a 
number of ways computers impact 
everyday life. “The Walk-Through Com- 
puter” is an interactive, two-story working 
model of a computer 50 times actual size. 
“Smart Machines" is a historic and modern 
overview of robots and artificial 
intelligence. “Color the States" lets visitors 
paint a map of the U.S. by talking to the 
computer. Through Feb. 1, 1992: 
“Computer Art and Design: The 1991 
SIGGRAPH Travelling Exhibition,” 
featuring works by computer artists from 
around the World. In the Smart Machines 
Theater: a continuous multimedia show of 
robots that “come to life.” The Resource 
Center includes the latest in educational 
software. “The Computer and the image” 
features the latest in computer graphics 
and design. Interactive exhibits allow 
visitors to create computer animation, 
images of their faces. The Animation 
Theatre features regular showings of 
computer-animated videos, including 
“Cootie Gets Scared,” “Luxo Jr,” and “The 
Great Train Rubbery." 

CONCORD MUSEUM (508-369-9609), 
200 Lexington Rd., Concord. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $5, 
$4 for seniors, $3 for students, $2 for 
children under 15. Exhibits of furniture and 
decorative art objects documenting 
domestic life in Concord from 1635-1890. 
On display are Paul Revere’s lantem from 
Old North Church, and belongings of 
Emerson and Thoreau. A New wing is 
open with three new exhibits through Dec. 
31: “Peasant Tales of Long Ago: Collecting 


and Exhibiting Concord's Past," 
“Windsors,” and “The Antiquarian Kitchen.” 
CRANBERRY WORLD (747-1000), 225 
Water St., Plymouth. Daily 9:30 a.m.-5 
p.m. Free. Exhibits on the native American 
yi ing techniques. 
Includes a scale model of a working 
cranberry farm, antique and modern 
harvesting tools, a photographic exhibit 
exploring the growers’ relationship with the 
environment, and the “bounce machine,” a 
CURRIEGR GALLERY OF ART (603-669- 
6144), 192 Orange St., Manchester, NH. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 am.-4 p.m., Thurs. until 10 
p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Free. Includes 
American and European paintings; 
sculpture from the 13th through the 20th 
centuries; and American furniture, glass, 
textiles, and decorative arts from the 17th 
through 20th centuries. Through Dec. 1: 
“The Gloria Wilcher Memorial Exhibition,” 
new work by eight emerging painters and 
sculptors. 
— The Currier offers guided tours at the 
nearby Zimmerman House, a 1950 
Usonian house designed by Frank Lloyd 
Wright. Viewing times are 10:30 a.m. to 
2:30 p.m. Thurs.-Sat. and 2 to 3:30 p.m. 
on Sun. All tours depart by bus from the 
Currier Gallery of Art. Reservations are 
required. Call (800) 382-8080 or the 
Currier box office for tickets. 
CUSHING HOUSE MUSEUM, 98 High St., 
Newburyport, (508) 462-2681. Tues. 
through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Admission, $3. $1 for children six to 18, 
free for children under six. Headquarters of 
the Historical Society of Old Newbury. 
Exhibits of silver, toys, glass, paper- 
weights, china, and portraits in 21 period 
rooms, plus a collection of 250 samplers. 
CUSTOM HOUSE MARITIME MUSEUM 
(508-462-8681), 25 Water St., New- 
buryport. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 
1-4 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for children five 
to 12. The museum is housed in a Greek 
Revival building designed by Robert Mills. 
Ongoing: “Faith, Hope, and Love: Families 
Sail the Seas,” period articles and clothing 
families brought to America in the 19th- 


century. 

DANFORTH MUSEUM OF ART (508-620- 
0050), 123 Union Ave., Framingham. 
Wed.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission $3, $2 
for students and seniors, free for children. 
Free docent tours begin at 1:30 p.m. on 
Wed. Through Jan. 19, 1992: “Cansonetta 
Stanley Emmons,” an exhibition of 
photographs of rural Maine life at the turn 
of the 20th-century. Ongoing: “Picturing 
People: How We See Ourselves,” an 
interactive children's exhibit of portraiture; 
and “Original Prints: Techniques, 
Traditions, Innovations,” an exhibition of 
works by Homer, Goya, Matisse, and 


others. 
DeCORDOVA MUSEUM (259-8355), 
Sandy Pond Rd., Lincoln. Tues.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun., noon-5 p.m. 
Guided tour begins at 2 p.m. on Sat. and 
Sun. Admission $4, $3 for students and 
seniors, free for members. Through Nov. 
17: “Land, Sea, and Sky: Maps in 
Contemporary Art,” an exhibition of works 
that incorporate images of maps; also: 
“Crossings: A Collaboration Between Civia 
Rosenberg and May Stevens,” an 
exhibition of photographs by two women 
and two sons; and “DeCordova Museum 
School Juried Student Exhibition.” 
— The 35-acre Sculpture Park is open 
daily 8 a.m.-10 p.m. Free. Recent 
additions include Celeste Roberge's Rising 
Caim, Bruce Chao's Berg, Sally Fine and 
Claire Speliman's Cradle-Bed, and Viola 
Frey's Grandmother and Man at the Top. 
DISCOVERY MUSEUMS (508-264-4200), 
177 Main St., Acton. 
Admission to one museum $5, $8 
admission to both museums. 
— Children’s Discovery Museum. Tues., 
Thurs., Fri. 1-4:30 p.m.; Wed., Sat., Sun., 
9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Nine hands-on “discovery 
rooms” are located in the three-story, 100- 
year-old Victorian House. Features 
interactive displays, including dinosaur 
exhibits; a floor-to-ceiling “bubble hoop” 
and other water exhibits; a room filled with 
explorations of the insides of ordinary 
things; a Safari Room; a Beach Space; 
and an exhibit exploring sticky objects. 
— Science Discovery Museum. Tues., 
Thurs., Fri. 1-4:30 p.m.; Wed. until 6 p.m.; 
Sat. and Sun. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Focuses 
on experimental activities, including testing 
rocks and minerals, studying weather, 
exercises in the Inventor's Workshop, and 
testing of physical phenomena in the 
Science Circus. Also includes a “Light and 
Color Room,” a giant “Mist Tornado,” and 
more. “Whisper Dishes” is an outdoor 
exhibit featuring two large parabolic radar 
dishes that bounce sound from one dish to 
another located 100 feet away. 
DRUMLIN FARM (259-9807), South Great 
Road, Rte. 117, Lincoln. Tues.-Sun. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $5, $3 for children 
and seniors. An 175-acre reservation 
administered by the Mass. Audubon 
Society. Nature programs are presented 
each weekend at 11 a.m. and 2 p.m.; 
hayrides are scheduled between 1 p.m. 
and 3 p.m.; fee $1. Cow milking at 11 a.m. 
and 2 p.m. on Sat., and Sun. 
ESSEX INSTITUTE, Salem. 
— Essex Institute Museum and 
i (508-744-3390), 132 Essex 
St., Salem. Mon. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. 
until 9 p.m. Admission $6, $5 for seniors, 
$3.50 for children six to 16. Gardens, 
historic houses dating back to 1684, and a 
research library. Museum features silver, 
glass and ceramics, portraits and 
paintings, and dolls and toys. 
Guided tours of the John Ward House 
(1684), the Georgian Crowninshield- 
Bentley House (1727), and the Federal 
Gardner-Pingree House (1804). Through 
Dec. 31: “Step Forward, Step Back: Three 
Centuries of American Footwear Fashion,” 
Continued on page 44 
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Rock...without the hard edge. 


WINNING... WITHOUT THE WORK 


LISTENING TO THE RADIO HAS NEVER BEEN SO REWARDING. 
Here's All You Have To Do To Win: 


1. Run, don't walk to your radio and tune in to 92.9 FM. Write down the songs you hear and 
when you were listening. The more you listen, the bigger the rewards (and it only takes 
3 songs to qualify!) 
Best of all, you can listen ANYTIME, at your convenience — day or night, weekday or 
weekend. To make it easier — it doesn’t even have to be 3 songs in a row. Just sample 
92.9 FM and you could win. 

2. Listen for 3, 6 or 9 songs — your choice. Then mark them down and send your entries 
to 92.9 FM Music Monitor. All entries must be received by December 4, 1991. You'll 
automatically be entered in our 92.9 FM MUSIC MONITOR AWARDS drawings. 


THAT'S IT! 


Can you believe it? Well, do, because you don't have to listen for your name or wait by the 
phone. We're already drawing winners from all entries and awarding prizes INSTANTLY! 


This couldn't be more simple if we tried. So, why not turn on 02.9 FM Reck...without the 
hard edge right now and get started. 


LISTEN FOR: 

3 SONGS & WIN... PRIZES WORTH OVER $100 INCLUDING: 
DINNER AND THEATRE PACKAGES 
CONCERT TICKETS AND CDs 
LA GEAR GIFT PACKS 


6 SONGS & WIN... PRIZES WORTH OVER $250 INCLUDING: 
WEEKEND GETAWAYS, SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


9 SONGS & WIN... PRIZES WORTH OVER $1,000 INCLUDING: 
TROPICAL VACATIONS IN BONAIRE, INCLUDING AIRFARE ON 
AIR ARUBA AND ACCOMMODATIONS AT CAPTAIN DON’S 
HABITAT; TREK BICYCLES; HEALTH CLUB MEMBERSHIPS. 
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| The “I’M A BUSY PERSON, BUT EVEN! CAN HANDLE 3 SONGS" category. 
Song or Artist Day/Time 


(ee " avastilatenel sane 


| a ee eae een ee 
That was so easy, how about 3 more songs and an even bigger prize? 
I. The “OKAY I'LL TAKE YOU UP ON THAT AND RAISE YOU 3 SONGS” category. 


Song or Artist Day/Time 
5 season i Zi als 
PRE «1 eee a wail 
Great prizes, but just listen a little longer and you could really score big! 
lil. The “ARE YOU KIDDING, JUST 3 MORE SONGS? TRY AND STOP ME! | WANT TO GO 
TO BONAIRE” category. 
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MAIL TO: 92.9 FM MUSIC MONITOR, 1200 SOLDIERS FIELD ROAD, BOSTON, MA 02134 ~ 
OR FAX TO: (617) 787-7671 DEADLINE FOR ENTRY: 12/4/91 COMPLETE RULES AVAILABLE ON REQUEST. ' 
=) 
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CAPTAIN DON’S 
HABITAT 


THE 92.9 FM MUSIC MONITOR AWARDS...OUR WAY OF SAYING “THANKS” FOR TUNING IN TO 
BOSTON’S ROCK... WITHOUT THE HARD EDGE. 
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isis Spectacular New Holiday Event! 


HUNTINGTON THEATRE COMPANY 
presents 





Charles 
Dickens’ 


Adapted and directed by 


Larry Carpenter 


at the Wilbur Theatre 
Starts Sunday, Dec. 1 


Call TICKETMASTER 
1-800-382-8080 
Or in person: Wilbur Theatre Box Office 
246 Tremont Street, Boston 02116/423-4008 
and at all TicketMaster outlets 
Group discounts (617) 426-6444 or 266-7900 
Gala Performance Tuesday, Dec. 3. Call 266-7900 





Sponsored by 


Polaroid 


with additional support from Poland Spring and WRKO/AM680 





A Christmas Carol Ticket Prices* 
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$29.50 
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*Children 17 & under $5 less 








Save this convenient calendar 




















And now playing 
at the Huntington Theatre 





"A Prize, A Gem, A Jewel 
The best classical Jartuffe in 

memory. You'll laugh straight 

through 1992." Kevin Kelly, 

Boston Globe 


Moliere's 


Tartuffe 


Translated by Richard Wilbur 


Final three weeks! 
For tickets call 

» (617) 266-0800 
ae. §«=—931-2000 








Tenth Anniversary Season 
HUNTINGTON THEATRE COMPANY 


264 Huntington Avenue, Boston 
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featuring more than 200 examples of 
men's, women’s, and children's boots and 
shoes from the Essex Institute's collection. 
Lecture Sun.: at 2 p.m., “The China Trade 
Collections at the Essex Institute: A 
Reflection on American Federal Taste” 
presented by Carl Crossman. 

— Ropes Mansion and Garden (508) 744- 
2231, 318 Essex St. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.4 
p.m., Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. Admission $5, 
$4.50 for seniors, $2.50 for children six to 
16. 

CAPTAIN ROBERT BENNET FORBES 
HOUSE (696-1815), 215 Adams St., 
Milton. Wed. and Sun. 1-4 p.m. Admission 
$3, $1.50 for students and seniors, free for 
children under 12. The country mansion of 
a China Trade merchant family, restored 
and furnished with 19th-century Chinese 
and American pieces that to the 
Forbes family. Also on the property, an 
Abraham Lincoln log cabin replica. 
FITCHBURG ART MUSEUM (508-345- 
4207), 185 Elm St., Fitchburg. Tues.-Sat. 
11 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Admission 
$2, free for students. Through Nov. 17: 
“Pianos for 19th-Century Concerts from 
the Frederick Collection of Historical Grand 
Pianos;” “The Mind’s Eye: Fantasy, 
Dream, and the Imagination,” an exhibition 
of works by contemporary New England 
artists; and “Computer Graphics,” an 
exhibition of works by students from 
Fitchburg State College. Also see listing 
under photography. 

FOXBOROUGH MUSEUM OF DIS- 
COVERY (508-543-1184), 26 Chestnut 
St., Foxboro. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $2.50. A hands- 
on science museum for all ages. Exhibits 
include a hot air balloon that you can make 
fly with the help of toasters, a 150-gallon 
fish tank, an architecture room, an exhibit 
of simple machines, a 25-ton sandbox, 
and more. 

FRANKLIN PARK ZOO (442-0991), 
Jamaica Plain. Daily 9 a.m.-4 p.m., last 
entry 3:30 p.m. Admission $5; $2.50 for 
children five to 17, students, and seniors; 
free for children under five. Includes the 
African Tropical Forest, North America’s 
largest open-space tropical forest 200 
exhibit, which includes 50 kinds of 
animals; Children's Zoo, featuring New 
England farm animals; and Hooves and 
Horns, which features zebras, mouflon, 
addax, wildebeest, and sika deer. 
FRUITLANDS MUSEUMS (508-456- 
9028), 102 Prospect Hill Rd., Harvard. 
Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $5, 
$4.50 for seniors, $2.50 for students, $1 
for children. Collections of 19th-century art 
and historical items. Also features trails 
and a tea room. This season the museum 
celebrates Shaker history. “A Good Name 
Is Better Than Riches: the Harvard 
Shakers’ Commerce with the World” 
presents new research on the 
development of the industries and the 
products of the Harvard Shakers from 
1791 through 1918. “The Art of Sister 
Karlyn and Prints in the 
Shaker Tradition” is the first, major one- 
persorl show in the eastem US of works by 
Cauley. “Harvard Collects Shaker" 
features furniture, textiles, and other 
objects from private collections in the 
Harvard area. 

FULLER MUSEUM OF ART (508-588- 
6000), 455 Oak St., Brockton. Wed.-Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for 


NOVEMBER 


16 $28) 


students, seniors, and children. Free for all 
on Sat. The museum is devoted primarily 
to 19th- and 20th-century American art, 
with collections of contemporary crafts. 
Through Jan. 5: “Skyworks,” an 

of quilts by 22 quilt artists. In the Children's 
Gallery: “Getting into Shapes,” an 
exhibition exploring the elements of shape 
and composition. Through Jan. 5, 1992: an 
exhibition of photographs of Mexican 
home altars by Dana Salvo to celebrate 
“Dia de los Muertos.” 

GARDEN IN THE WOODS (508-877- 
7630), Hemenway Rd., Framingham. 
Tues.-Sun. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $5, $4 
for seniors, $3 for children and seniors. A 
45-acre sanctuary featuring the largest 
landscaped collection of wildflowers in the 
Northeast. 

ISABELLA STEWART GARDNER 
MUSEUM (566-1401), 280 The Fenway, 
Boston. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Admission $6, $3 for students and seniors, 
free for children, free for students on Wed. 
Courtyard talks are offered Tues.-Fri. and 
Sun. at 1:30 p.m. The museum, built in the 
style of a 15th-century Venetian palace, 
houses more than 2000 objects, with 
emphasis on Italian Renaissance and 
17th-century Dutch works. Among the 
highlights are works by Rembrandt, 
Botticelli, Raphael, Titian, and Whistler. 
John Singer Sargent's E/ Jaleo is now on 
view in the Spanish Cloister. Through Jan. 
5: “Introducing the World of Textiles,” a 
selection of the textiles collected by 
tsabella Stewart , 

HAMMOND CASTLE (508-283-2080), 80 
Hesperus Ave., Gloucester. Mon.-Sun. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $3.50, $3 for 
seniors, $2 for children six to 12. Re- 
creation of a medieval castle housing an 
8200-pipe organ and art from the Roman, 
medieval, and Renaissance periods. 
Ongoing: “How Shall a Knight Be Armed,” 
featuring the arms and armor of Museum 
Replicas Limited of Atlanta, i 
HERITAGE PLANTATION OF SAND- 
WICH (508-888-3300), Pine and Grove 
Sts. (off Rte. 130), Sandwich. Daily 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $7, $6 for seniors, 
$3 for children. Includes antique cars, 
military equipment, art collections, and a 
working windmill. This year's exhibits 
include “Art, Architecture and Power in 
Mesoamerica: Olmec and Mayan Artifacts 
from the Collections of the Peabody 
Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology, 
Harvard University.” Also exhibiting are 
“Slipped and Glazed: Regional American 
Redware,” “The Artists and the Sea,” and 
HIGGINS ARMORY MUSEUM (508-853- 
6015), 100 Barber Ave., Worcester. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-4 
p.m. Admission $4.25, $3.50 for seniors, 
$3.25 for children. The armory is the only 
institution in the Western Hemisphere 
dedicated solely to arms and armor. 
Through March 1, 1992: “Worcester at 
War: On the Battlefield,” an exhibition of 
military uniforms, weapons, photographs, 
wor and other memorabilia from World 
HISTORIC DEERFIELD (413-774-5581), 
across from the Deerfield Inn, in the town 
center. Period houses from the 18th and 
19th centuries and American art 
collections. All houses open daily 9:30 
a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Admission for all 12 
houses (valid for two days) $9, $5 for 
children six to 17, free for children under 6. 
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HULL LIFESAVING MUSEUM (925- 
5433), 1117 Nantasket Ave., Hull. Wed.- 
Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission $2, children 
$1. Restored 1889 lifesaving station and 
museum of South Shore maritime history, 
featuring exhibits of Boston Harbor 


shipwrecks. 
INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
(266-5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston. 
Wed. and Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs.-Sat. 
until 8 p.m. Admission $4, $3 for students, 
$1.50 for seniors and children under 16. 
Free to the public on Thurs. after 5 p.m. 
Through Jan. 5, 1992: “El Corazon 
Sangrante/The Bleeding Heart,” an 
exhibition of historic works, as well as 
recent sculpture, paintings, mixed media, 
and photography that links recent work by 
eighteen Mexican, Cuban, and Chicano 
artists to Aztec iconography, Catholic 
religious traditions, and paintings by Frida 
Kahlo. The exhibition is curated by 
Elisabeth Sussman and Matthew 
Teitelbaum. Tickets $10, $8 for students; 
call 266-5152 or 266 5153. 
JAMAICA PLAIN BRANCH LIBRARY 
(524-2053), 12 Sedgwick St., Jamaica 
Plain. Mon.-Wed. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. 
noon-8 p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 9 
a.m.-1 p.m. Through Nov. 30: “Images of 
the Unkempt,” an exhibition of works by 
Stephanie Q. Hancox. 
JOHN FITZGERALD KENNEDY LI- 
BRARY MUSEUM (929-4500), Columbia 
Point, Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $4.50, $2.50 for seniors, free 
for children. One of eight presidential 
libraries administered by the National 
The museum examines the lives 
of John F. Kennedy and Robert F. 
Kennedy, and illustrates the nature of the 
Office of the President of the United States. 
JOHN F. KENNEDY NATIONAL HiIS- 
TORIC SITE (566-7937), 83 Beals St., 
Brookline. Daily 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Admission $1, free for children. Kennedy's 
birthplace. JFK photographs, audio-visual 
presentations, and memorabilia. 
LAUGHING BROOK EDUCATION: 
CENTER AND WILDLIFE SANCTUARY 
(413-566-8034), Massachusetts Audubon 
Society, 789 Main St., Hampden. Tues.- 
Sun. 10 am.-5 p.m. Admission $4, $2.50° 
for seniors and children, free for Mass. 
Audubon members. Features four miles of 
trails and the former home of author 
Thornton W. Burgess. “Northeastern 
Habitat Exhibit" allows visitors to observe 
deer, coyotes, foxes, owls, and other 
animals. 
LOWELL NATIONAL PARK AND 
HERITAGE STATE PARK (508-459- 
1000). The visitor center is located at 246 
Market St. and is open daily, 8:30 a.m.-5 
p.m. Call for information on canal and mill 
tours and exhibits. Attractions include the 
of industrial history, located on John Street 
(admission $2, $1 for seniors, free for 


children). 

LYMAN ESTATE (891-7095), the Vale, 
185 Lyman St., Waltham. Mon.-Sat., 9:30 
a.m.-3:30 p.m. Four historic greenhouses 
with hibiscus; ee tere citrus trees, 
and more. Free: 

MASS. HISTORICAL COMMISSION 
(727-8470), 80 Boylston St., Boston: Mon.- 
Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Feb. 27, 1992: 
an exhibition of handcolored 

of architecture by Susan K. Murie. 
MILTON ART MUSEUM (696-1145), 44 
Edge Hill Rd., Mitton. Tues.-Fri. 10 am.-2 
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KATHY GROVE’S The Other Series: After Lange, at the Genovese 
Gallery Annex through December 4. 
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p.m., Wed. also 6-9 p.m. Admission $3, $2 
for seniors, free for students. The 
permanent collection includes a 
holography exhibit and American, 
European, and Far Eastern art. 

MORSE MUSEUM (603-764-9407), Rte. 
25C, Warren, NH. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Free. The museum features a rare 
collection of mounted animals and trophies 
collected in the African jungle and India by 
Philip and Ira Morse and their son Philip. 
Also includes curios from India, China, and 
Ceylon. 

MUSEUM OF AMERICAN TEXTILE 
HISTORY (508-686-0191), 800 Mass 
Ave., North Andover. Tues:-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sat. and Sun., 1-5 p.m. Admission 
$3, $2 children and seniors. Ongoing 
exhibits include “Celebration and 
Remembrance: Commemorative Textiles 
in America, 1790-1990." Through Jan. 12, 
1992: “NEWS '91: Contemporary Hand- 
weaving,” an exhibition of prize-winning 
decorative and wearable arts from the 
New England Weavers’ Seminar. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 
465 Huntington Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 
10 am.-5 p.m., Wed. until 10 p.m.; West 
Wing open Thurs. and Fri. until 10 p.m. 
Admission $6, $5 when the West Wing 
only is open, $5 for seniors and students, 
$3 for children 6 to 17, free for children 
under 6, free for all on Wed. 4-10 p.m. 
Tues.-Fri.: introductory walks through all 
Collections begin at 10:30 a.m. and 2 p.m.; 
“Painting and Decorative Arts Walks” 
begin at 11:30 a.m.; “Asian, Egyptian, and 
Classical Walks" begin at 1 p.m. 
Introductory tours are also offered Sat. at 
11 a.m. and 1:30 p.m. Spanish-language 
tours begin at 11:30 a.m. on the first Sat. 
of the month. Call ext. 368 for information 
about adult group tours, ext. 310 for 
information about youth group tours, or 
ext. 302 for information about tours for 
disabled and visually-impaired visitors 
(TTY/TDD 267-9703). 

— Carter and C. Brown Galleries. Through 
July 5, 1992: “Romantic and Fantastic 
Landscapes,” an exhibit of 25 18th- and 


— Gund Gallery. Through Jan. 19, 1992: 
“Matisse, Picasso, and impressionist 
Masters from the Cone Collection,” an 
exhibition of impressionist and post- 
impressionist art including Matisse's “Blue 
Nude,” Picasso's “Mother and Child,” and 
Gauguin's “Woman of the Mango." 
— Tapestry Gallery. Through March 1, 
1992: “Miracles and Mysteries,” ten 
European tapestry weavings from the 
collection that focus on Biblical 


themes. 
— Trustman Galleries. Through Dec. 29: 
“Ansel Adams: the Early Years,” an 
exhibition of 25 photographs from the 
1920s-1940s, including his rare Pictorialist 
experiments at Yosemite. In the foyer 
through Jan. 5, 1992: “Yankee Brass Band 
Instruments,” featuring examples of 
important brass instruments made in the 
New England area during the 19th century. 
— Gallery talks are free with museum 
admission. Sat: at noon, and Wed.: at 6 
p.m., “Mythologies and Allegories of the 
7th and 18th Centuries,” presented by 
Jeffrey Fontana. Sun.: at 2 p.m., “Ansel 
Adams: The Early Years,” presented by 
Barbara T. Martin. Thurs.: at 11 a.m., 
“Late Works by Master Painters,” 
presented by Gilian Wohlaver. Thurs.: at 
7 p.m., “Matisse, Picasso, and 
Impressionist Masters from the Cone 
Collection,” presented by Rachel Perry 
Rubinson. 
—The lectures below are also free, except 
as noted, but require tickets (available at 
the box office one hour prior to the 
program). Lectures take place in Remis 
Auditorium unless otherwise noted. Call 
ext. 306 for more information. Sun.: at 3 
p.m., “The Greek Heritage in Roman 
Sculpture,” presented by Miranda Marvin. 
—The lecture series “Matisse, Picasso, 
and the Cone Sisters,” continues Wed.: at 
3 p.m., “Picasso, Gosol, and Gertrude 
Stein,” presented by John Richardson. 
Tickets $7.50. 
MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERI- 
TAGE (861-6559), 33 Marrett Rd., 
Lexington. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Free. “Let It Begin Here: 
Lexington and the Revolution” explains the 
causes and consequences of the war as 
seen through the eyes of New Englanders 
of the period. Through Nov. 24: 
“Schuetzenfest: a German- American 
Tradition,” prints, photographs, and 
tracing the evolution of the Schuetzentfest 
festival in Germany and America. Through 
Jan 12: “Any Uncommon Thing,” an 
exhibition of pewter pieces from the 
Museum's collection. Through March 15, 
1992: “Virginia's Children,” portraits of 
children and artifacts in an exhibition that 
explores the life of the children of Virginia's 
gentry and merchant classes in the 18th- 
and 19th-century. Through April 26, 1992: 
“Into the Storm: Photographs from the 
Persian Gulf," an exhibition of works by 
photojournalists during the Gulf war. 
MUSEUM OF THE NATIONAL CENTER 
FOR AFRO-AMERICAN ARTISTS (442- 
8614), 300 Walnut Ave., Boston. Tues.- 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $1.25, 50¢ for 
seniors and students, free for members. 
Photography, painting, sculpture, and 
graphic arts related to African-American 
heritage. Nov. 17-Jan. 26, 1992: 
“Contemporary African Artists: Changing 
Traditions,” an exhibition of paintings, 
prints, sculpture, and mised-media works 
by artists from six sub-Saharan African 
Countries. 
MUSEUM OF SCIENCE (723-2500), 
Science Park, Boston. Tues.-Sun. 9 am.- 
5 p.m., Fri. and Sat. until 9 p.m. Admission 
$6, $4.50 for children four to 14 and 
seniors; free for members and children 
under four; free on Wed. after 1 p.m. 
Includes special-effects demonstrations 





(shown on Sat. and Sun.), a nine-foot-high 
incubator with baby chicks, the theater of 
electricity (with indoor thunder-and- 
lightning shows daily), hands-on computer 
exhibits, and a scale model of Mt. Everest. 
“The Test Tube" is a new exhibit of some 
of the museum's work-in-progress for 
upcoming exhibits. Through Dec. 29: “Two 
of Every Sort,” an exhibition that examines 
the biology and ee of sex, 
gender, reproduction, and human diversity. 
— The science and society lectures 
series*Two of Every Sort” continues Sun.: 
at 1:30 p.m., “The Ethical Implications of 
Creating Technology to Create Children.” 
— Laser show admission $6, $4.50 for 
children and seniors. Current shows 
include “The Doors”; “The Wall,” featuring 
music by Pink Floyd; “Rainbow Cadenza,” 
with multi-colored laser images that 
“dance” to the music of Strauss, Bach, 
Beethoven, and other composers; and 
“Led Zeppelin: in the Beginning.” Call 523- 
6664 for times. 

— Omni Theater admission $6, $4.50 for 
children and seniors. The Omni Theater is 
currently showing “Blue Planet,” featuring 
previously unseen footage from the space 
shuttle Discovery showing the impact 
humans have on the environment. “Ring of 
Fire” brings viewers within inches of 
erupting volcanoes. See listing under Film 
Listings—Boston for show times. 

— Planetarium admission $6, $4.50 for 
children and seniors. Currently showing: 
“Mystery of Dark Matter,"and “Cosmo- 
= a Planetarium Magazine.” Call for 


MUSEUM OF TRANSPORTATION (522- 
6140), Larz Anderson Park, 15 Newton 
St., Brookline. Sat. and Sun., 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $4, $2 for children, 
students, and seniors. Through Dec. 31: 
“Future Cars of the Past,” an exhibition of 
past cars viewed as progressive or 
futuristic in their own time. 

NEW BEDFORD WHALING MUSEUM 
(508-997-0046), 18 Johnny Cake Hill, New 
Bedford. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 
p.m. Admission $3.50, $3 for seniors, 
$2.50 for children six to 14. Film of a 
whaling chase is shown Sat. and Sun. at 
2 p.m. Whaling artifacts; an 89-foot half- 
scale model of a whaling ship; paintings by 
Asley, Bierstadt, Bradford, Gifford, and 
Russell. 

NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM (973-5200), 
Central Wharf, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-6 
p.m., Wed. and Thurs. until 8 p.m., Sat. 
and Sun. until 7 p.m. Admission $7.50, 
$6.50 for seniors, and $3.50 for juniors, 
free for children under free. ($1 off 
admission on Wed. and Thurs.) Free 
admission Thurs. from 3-7:30 p.m. More 
than 70 exhibits featuring aquatic animals 
from India, the Amazon Rain Forest, 
Hawaii, and New England. Includes the 
187,000-gallon giant ocean tank, where 
visitors can observe coral reefs and 


with animals from the Amazon and 
Connecticut Rivers; and the ecology- 
oriented “Boston Harbor: the Place, the 
Problem, the Plan.” Daily sea-lion shows 
take place on board the Discovery. 
“Fantasy, Fears, and Fish,” features some 
of the most dangerous marine animals, as 
well as some marine animals that are 
mistakenly considered dangerous. The 
dolphins are on ical indefinitely. 

NEW ENGLAND SCIENCE CENTER 
(508-791-9211), 222 Harrington Way, 
Worcester. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Admission $4.50, $3.50 for 
students and seniors. Exhibitions on 


archeology, endangered species and other 


animals, and astronomy. 
NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 
330 Homer St., Newton Corner. Mon.- 
Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through 
Dec. 1: an exhibition of landscape 
paintings by Renee Gubin. 
NORMAN ROCKWELL MUSEUM (413- 
298-4239), Main St., Stockbridge. Daily 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $5, $1 for children 
six to 16, free for children under 5. The 
historic1 8th-century house where Rockwell 
lived for the last 25 years of his life. The 
collection includes the world’s 
largest collections of original art by 
Rockwell in rotating exhibits, 
with The Four Freedoms and Home for 
Christmas permanently on view. 
NORTH ANDOVER HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY, 153 Academy Rd., North 
Andover. Tues.-Fri. 10 am.-noon and 2-4 
p.m. Features Johnson , an 18th- 
century artisans cottage, and museum 
exhibits on early 19th-century New 


England lifestyles. 

THE OLD MANSE, Monument St., 
Concord. Sat. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun., noon- 
4 p.m. The home and workplace of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson and Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Guided tours every half-hour. 

OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE (482- 
6439), 310 Washington St., Boston. Mon.- 
Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. and Sun. until 5 
p.m. Admission $2 adults, $1.50 for 
students and seniors, 75¢ for children. An 
18th-century Puritan meeting house with 
historical exhibits. Ongoing: “in Prayer and 
Protest: Old South Meeting House 
Remembers.” 


OLD STURBRIDGE VILLAGE (508-347- 
3362), Rte. 20, Sturbridge. Tues.-Sun., 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $14, $6 for children 
six to 15, free for children under 6. Re- 
creation of an 1830s New England town. 
Includes a tavern sign exhibit, J. Cheney 
Wells Clock Gallery, the Emerson Bixby 
House, and the 19th-century home of a 
blacksmith. In the Folk Art Gallery: “From 
the Roadside: Folk Landscapes and Travel 
Objects,” featuring 19th-century landscape 
eo and drawings and artifacts of old 
New England. 
FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED NATION- 


AL HISTORIC SITE (566-1689), 99 
Warren St., Brookline. Fri-Sun. 10 a.m.- 
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4:30 p.m. Free. Guided tours through the 
home, office, and grounds of landscape 
architect Olmsted. 

ORCHARD HOUSE (508-369-4118), 399 
Lexington Rd., Concord. Sat. 10 a.m.-4:30 
p.m., Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. Admission $4, $3 
for seniors and students; $2 for children six 
to 12, free for children under six. The 
home in which Louisa May Alcott wrote 
Little Women. Guided tours are free with 


admission. 
PEABODY MUSEUM OF SALEM (508- 
745-1876), East India Square Salem. 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. and 
holidays noon-5 p.m. Admission $5, $4 for 
students and seniors, $2.50 for children six 
to 16. Tours given at 2 p.m. daily. The 
museum features a collection of marine 
paintings and drawings; galleries devoted 
to porcelains, lacquerware, ivory, fumiture, 
and silver of the China Trade; “Tribal Style: 
Selections from the African Collection’; 
“Steamship Travel"; and “Toilers and 
Tatlers: Massachusetts Waterfowl 
1840-1940." Through April 16, 1992: 
“Men's Lives,” a photographic essay of 
commercial fishermen from South Fork, 
Long Island. Through May 30, 1992: 
“Sailing for Pleasure: The History of New 
England Yachting." Nov. 21- Jan. 15, 
1992: “Ningyo: Dolls of Japan,” an 
exhibition of Japanese dolls. 
PLIMOTH PLANTATION (508-746-1622), 
Plymouth. Open daily Apr. through Nov., 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $16, $10 children 
five to 12; group tours and combination 
tickets (including admission to Mayflower 
I) available. Recreation of a 17th-century 
Pilgrim village and Wampanoag settle- 
ment 


PAUL REVERE HOUSE (523-2338), 19 
North Sq., Boston. Daily 9:30 a.m.-4:15 
p.m. Admission $2, $1.50 for students and 
seniors, 50¢ for children. Restored 17th- 
century house owned by Revere during 
the Revolutionary War. Next door is the 
Pierce/Hichborn House, a Georgian brick 
building built circa 1711. 

SALEM MARITIME NATIONAL HISTOR- 
IC SITE (508-745-1470), 174 Derby St., 
Salem. Daily 8:30 a.m.-6 p.m. Free. 
Features historic wharves; the 1819 US 
Customs House, where Nathaniel 
Hawthorne worked from 1846-1849; the 
18th-century home of-Elias H. Derby, the 
first American millionaire; and the 19th- 
century India Goods Store. 

SANDWICH GLASS MUSEUM (508-888- 
0251), 129 Main St., Sandwich. Daily 9:30 
a.m.-4:30 p.m. Admission $3, 50¢ for 
children six to 12, free for children under 
six. Through Dec. 31: “On the Homefront, 
Cape Cod: 1941-1945," posters, artifacts, 
and memorabilia from the Cape Cod 
community of World War Il. 
SOMERVILLE MUSEUM (666-9810), 1 
Westwood Rd., Somerville. Thurs., Fri. 2-7 
p.m., Sat. noon-5 p.m. Admission by 
donation. Through Dec. 14: “Naked 


by Hanna Von Goler, Mark Cooper, Lyn 
Feakes, Anthony Carnabuci, and Peter 


Roux. 
SPRINGFIELD LIBRARY AND MU- 
TION, 


ASSOCIA Springfield. 
— Connecticut Valley Historical Museum 
(413) 723-3080, State and Chestnut Sts. 
Thurs.-Sun. noon-4 p.m. Free. Housed in 
a neo-Georgian structure built in 1927, the 
museum features permanent exhibits of a 
craftsman’s gallery and four period rooms. 
— George Walter Vincent Smith Art 
Museum, (413) 733-4214. Thurs.-Sun. 
noon-4 p.m. The museum houses a 
collection of 19th-century European and 
pa paintings, plus Japanese arms 


STRAWBERY BANKE (603-433-1100), 
Portsmouth, NH. Sat. and Sun. from 10 
a.m.- 4p.m. through Nov. 17. Admission 
$10, $9 for seniors, $5 for youths 16 and 
under, free for children under 6, $25 for 
families. Orientation tours begin at 10:30 
am., 11 am., and 2 p.m.; an archaeology 
tour begins at 1:15 p.m.; a restoration and 
preservation tour begins at 2 p.m.; a craft 
tour begins at 3 p.m. A 10-acre, 42- 
building, waterfront museum complex 
reflecting four centuries of social and 
architectural change. Includes eight 
— houses, period gardens, and 


UNITED SOUTH END SETTLEMENTS 
(536-8610), Harriet Tubman Gallery, 566 
Columbus Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 am.- 
4:30 p.m. Through Jan. 6, 1992: “Not For 
Sale,” an exhibition of recent works by 
Dana C. Chandler Jr. 

USS CONSTITUTION MUSEUM (426- 
1812), Charlestown Navy Yard, Boston. 
Daily 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $2.50, $2 
for seniors, $1.50 for children-six to 16. 
Ongoing: “Command Center,” a computer- 
i from Boston to Gibraltar; 
and “Treasures of Old lronsides.” Old 
lronsides, docked near the museum, is 
open for viewing daily from 9:30 a.m.-3:50 


p.m. (free). 
WADSWORTH ATHENEUM (203-278- 
2670), 600 Main St., Hartford, CT. Tues.- 
Sun. 11 am.-5 p.m. Admission $3, $1.50 
for students and seniors, free for children, 
free for all on Thurs. and on Sat. before 1 
p.m. Collections of American and 
paintings and sculpture, as well 
as glass, silver, Wallace Nutting furniture, 
and Meissen porcelain. The second floor 
of the Morgan Building features the J. 
Pierpont Morgan collection of American 
decorative arts. Through Dec. 1: “Sacred 
and Secular: Late Medieval and Early 
Renaissance Art.” Through Nov. 17: “lan 
Hamilton Finlay: Matrix 116," an exhibition 
of sculpture and photographs. Through 
Feb. 1: “Open Mind: the LeWitt Collection,” 
works from Sol LeWitt's collection, 
ae works by LeWitt and by his peers 
and followers. 


WARWICK MUSEUM (401-737-0100), 
3259 Post Rd., Warwick, Ri. Tues.-Fri. 11 
Continued on page 46 
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“MOSTLY FOR THE FIRST TIME” - A CELEBRATION OF NEW MUSIC 
EVENTS FREE OF CHARGE, UNLESS OTHERWISE NOTED 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 15 


1030 A.M 


1:30 P.M. 


3:00 P.M 


5:00 P.M. 


8:00 P.M. 


10:00 P.M. 


*..TO BE CONTINUED: CONVERSATIONS ACROSS THE AMERICAN 
GRAIN...NEW MUSIC(S) & AFRICAN AMERICAN MUSIC(S),” WITH 
LEONARD BROWN DENNIS MILLER, BRUCE RONKIN & WILLIAM C. LOWE 
AFRICAN-AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 40 LEON STREET, NORTHEASTERN 
UNIVERSITY. 


DINOSAUR ANNEX. WORKS BY FOX, HARTKE & MARTIRANO. BERKLEE 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 1140 BOYLSTON STREET 


“BOSTON AT A GLANCE - THEN & NOW,” VIRGINIA ESKIN, PIANO. WORKS 
BY DEL TREDIC!, SLONIMSKY & OTHERS. WILLIAMS HALL, NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY. 


“OPERA COMPOSITION & PRODUCTION IN THE LATE 20TH CENTURY,” 
WITH MEIRION BOWEN, SARAH CALDWELL, RICHARD DYER, WILL 
GRAHAM, JUSTIN MOSS, NED ROREM, PATRICK SMITH & PHYLLIS 
CURTIN, TSAI CENTER, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 


THE KNOT GARDEN BY SIR MICHAEL TIPPETT. BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
OPERA INSTITUTE. TSAI CENTER, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. TICKETS: $10 GEN- 
ERAL ADMISSION/$5 STUDENTS & SENIORS/ FREE WITH B.U. ID 


BIRDSONGS OF THE MESOZOIC. NEW WORKS FROM “PYROCLASTICS~ 
TRANSPORTATION BUILDING, 10 PARK PLAZA. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 16 


10:30 A.M. 


NOON 


430 PM 


6:30 Ps 


8:00 P.M 


700 PM 


SUNDAY, 
1:30 P.M. 


3:00 P.M 


5:30 P.M. 


8:00 P.M 


“THE VOICE-THE MOST COLORFUL INSTRUMENT,” MASTER CLASS WITH 
JUDITH KELLOCK. RABB LECTURE HALL, BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 


“BEYOND CATEGORIES: NEW MUSICS FROM THE BOSTONS OF THE 
2OTH CENTURY,” WITH CHRIS CHALFANT, MARJORIE MERRYMAN, BILL 
KNOWLIN, RICHARD PITTMAN, DENNIS THURMOND, PETER WOLFF & 
JUDITH TICK. RABB LECTURE HALL, BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 


THE BOSTON MUSICA VIVA, WORKS BY FOSS. KURTAG, & KRAFT 
HALL, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


“SELF-PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST AS A MIDDLE-AGED MAN: WHAT IT 
MEANS TO BE A COMPOSER IN AMERICA TODAY,” NED RORE 
SPEAKER. PAINE HALL, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


PAINE 


NEC PRELUDE. WORKS BY HEISS, PEYTON, CEELY. COGAN & MCKI> 
BROWN HALL, NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


“BERGER AT 8O, MARTINO AT 60," NEC CONTEMPORARY ENSEMBLE & 
NEC WIND ENSEMBtE. BROWN HALL, NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATOR»® 


“NEW MUSIC FOR JAZZ ORCHESTRA,” AARDVARK JAZZ ORCHESTRA 
EMMANUEL CHURCH. TICKETS: $6 GENERAL ADMISSION (1/2 PRICE WITH 
PROGRAM FROM OTHER NMH CONCERT) 


NOVEMBER 17 


TREBLE CHORUS OF NEW ENGLAND. WORKS BY HEISS, WHEELER, & 
STULTZ. 1ST & 2ND CHURCH, 66 MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


COLLAGE NEW MUSIC. PREMIERES BY MIT COMPOSERS. 1ST & 2ND 
CHURCH, MARLBOROUGH STREET. TICKETS: $10 GENERAL ADMISSION/ 
$5 STUDENTS & SENIORS/FREE WITH MIT STUDENT ID 


“BERKLEE DOUBLE BILL” 1. BERKLEE VIRTUAL ORCHESTRA PERFORMS 
WORKS FOR MIDI CONTROLLER & SYNTHESIZERS. 2. RECENT WRITINGS BY 
MICHAEL GIBBS WITH THE COMPOSER & THE JAZZ FUSION ENSEMBLE 
BERKLEE PERFORMANCE CENTER. TICKETS: $4 GENERAL ADMISSION 


“MUSIC OF NED ROREM.” WITH KURT OLLMANN, KATHERINE CIESINSKI 
VINSON COLE & MEMBERS OF THE BSO. SPONSORED BY THE BSO. JORDAN 
HALL, NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


6173535921 
FOR PROGRAM INFORMATION 


PONSORED BY BEEKLEL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, BOSTON 5: HHONY ORCHILSTRA, BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, MASSACH EI TS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
NEV ENGIAND CO JORTIEASTERN UINIVERSETY 
JOSIATL STEVENSON, CHAIR - CLHIARLES FUSSELL. ARTISTIC DIRECTOR CURTIS NELSON PRODUCER 
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Get a better 
view of gallery 
goings-on in the 
Phoenix's Arts & 
Entertainment 
Section. 


To place an ad, call 
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Jose Mateo, Artistic Director 
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30 Boston Performances DEC 10 - 29 


This year everyone can afford the MAGIC! 


TICKETS: $22.50, 15.50 & 10.50 (Group 


Wise Ants L-800-828-7080 


MC, Discover) & Majestic Box Office, 219 Tremont St. 


rates call 617-262-0961) 
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a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. 1-4 p.m. Through Nov. 
15: “Warwick Arts Foundation 12th Annual 
Artist-Member Show.” 

WENHAM MUSEUM (508-468-2377), 132 
Main St. (Rte. 1A), Wenham. Mon.-Fri. 11 
a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. 1-4 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. 
Admission $2, $1.50 for seniors, 75¢ for 
children. Doll collection and 17th-century 
doll house with period furnishings. Nov. 
16-Dec. 24: “Members of Another 
Perspective Artisans Guild Holiday Store.” 
WHALE DISCOVERY CENTER (508-747- 
0015), Howland St., Plymouth. Daily 9 
a.m.- 5 p.m. Admission $4.50, $3.50 for 
seniors, $3.25 for children. Hands-on, 
interactive exhibits about the world’s 
largest mammals. Includes a multi-sensory 
tunnel with images, artifacts, and sounds; 
interactive devices demonstrating echo- 
location, sound production and 
communication; and a computerized 
videodisk that responds to visitors’ 


questions about whales. 

WHISTLER HOUSE MUSEUM OF ART 
(508-452-7641), 243 Worthen St., Lowell. 
Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $2, 
free for children. The Whistler family 
arrived in 1834 and James spent his first 
three years here. The permanent collec- 
tion includes etchings and lithographs by 
Whistler. Nov. 17-Dec. 23: “Members 
Holiday Show and Sale.” 

WORCESTER ART MUSEUM (508-799- 
4406), 55 Salisbury St., Worcester. Tues., 
Wed, Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Thurs. until 8 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, $2 for students and 
seniors, free for youths under 18. The 
museum includes an extensive collection 
of Asian art in its Chinese, Japanese, 
Indian, and Islamic galleries. Korean 
ceramics from the 5th and 6th centuries 
are on display. The American Portrait 
Miniature Gallery includes works by John 
Singleton Copley, James Peale, Robert 
Fulton, and Edward Savage. Through Nov. 
17: “A Spectrum of Innovation: Color in 
American Pri 1890-1960." 
WORCESTER COUNTY HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY (508-869-6111), Tower 
Hill Botanic Garden, 30 Tower Hill Rd., 
Boylston. Daily 10 am.-5 p.m. Suggested 
donation $3, $1 for children. Vegetable 
and flower gardens and a horticultural 
library and education center on 132 acres 
of land. Features an arboretum with over 
950 trees and shrubs. 

WORCESTER HISTORICAL MUSEUM 
(508-753-8278), 30 Elm St., Worcester. 
Thurs.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. 
Admission $2. Through March 1, 1992: 
“Worcester at War: The Home Front,” 
features artifacts, letters, photographs, 
documents, uniforms, and other 
memorabilia from World War II. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


ART INSTITUTE OF BOSTON (262- 
1223), Gallery East, 700 Beacon St., 
Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Through Dec. 18: an exhibition of photo- 
graphs and photographic contructions by 
Chuck Close. 

BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400), 
Copley Sq., Boston. Summer library hours: 
Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Call specified extensions for 
gallery hours. 

—Boston Room (ext. 238). Through Nov. 
28: “Bhutan: Secret Kingdom in the 
Himalayas,” an exhibition of photographs 
by Alice Giubellini. 

—Cheverus Room (ext. 328). Through 
Nov. 30: “Arcadian Hard Times,” a 
photographic exhibit depicting the plight of 
farm families living in northern Maine's 
French-speaking St. John Valley during 
the Great Depression. 

— South Gallery (ext. 280). Through Nov. 
25: “Mostly for the First Time — The New 
Music Harvest,” photographs of the 
performers and participants in the New 
Music Harvest Festival. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY, Boston. 

— Photographic Resource Center (353- 
0700), 602 Comm Ave, Boston. Tues.- 
Sun. noon-5 p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m. 
Admission $3, $2 for members, students, 
and seniors. Through Nov. 27: “New 
England Biennial 1991,” a juried exhibition 
of works by 19 photographers. 

COPLEY SOCIETY OF BOSTON (536- 
5049), 158 Newbury St. Tues.-Sat. 10:30 
a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through Nov. 23: 
“Cathedrals and Canyons Revisited,” 
photographs by Eugene Epstein. 
Reception Nov. 15, 5-8 p.m. 
CORNERSTONE (890-3773), 62 First 
Ave., Waltham. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Dec. 19: “The Boston Portrait,” an 
exhibition of photographic interpretations 
of the city’s architecture by Adam Sacks. 
CORNWALL GALLERY (524-8156), 57 
Comwall St., Jamaica Plain. Fri., Sat., and 
Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through Dec. 3: “Past 
Presences,” an exhibition of photographs 
by Eric Shultz 

FITCHBURG ART MUSEUM (508-345- 
4207), 185 Elm St., Fitchburg. Tues.-Sat. 
11 am.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Admission 
$2, free for students. Through Nov. 17: 
“Studies in Light," an exhibition of 
photographs by Ron Rosenstock. 
FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 
Marlborough St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 
am.-5 p.m., Wed. and Thurs. until 8 p.m. 
Through Nov. 30: “A Photographic Voyage 
in Color and Black & White,” an exhibition 
of works by Victoria Grace Gewirz. 
GALLERY AT STUDIO 27 (439-4999), 27 
Drydock Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Nov. 21: an exhibition of 
photographs by John Huet. 

GORE PLACE (894-2798), 52 Gore St., 
Waltham. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 
2-4 p.m. Through Nov. 15: “A Look Back at 
Waltham: A Collection of 19th- and Early 
20th-century Photographs.” 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY and RAD- 
CLIFFE COLLEGE, Cambridge. 
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—Hiles Library Gallery (495-8722), 59 
Shepard St. Mon.-Sat. 8:45 a.m.-10 p.m., 
Sun. noon-10 p.m. Through Nov. 20: 
“Visions by Eight," an exhibition of black 
and white photographs by the N+1 Group. 
LIGHT SOURCES (261-0344), 23 Drydock 
Ave., Marine Industrial Park, Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Nov. 29: an exhibition of photographs by 
Christopher Green. 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, . 

— Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass 
Ave. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m: The Gallery 
houses Charles Lewis's color photo- 
graphs, which use advanced techniques 
such as photomacrography, photomicrog- 
raphy, interferometry, thermography, and 
light polarization. 

— MIT Museum (253-4444), 265 Mass 
Ave. Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun. 1-4 p.m. Donation $2. Ongoing: “Doc 
Edgerton: Stopping Time,” photographs, 
instruments, and memorabilia docu- 
menting Harold Edgerton's invention of the 
strobe light. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 
465 Huntington Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m., Wed. until 10 p.m.; West 
Wing open Thurs. and Fri. until 10 p.m. 
Admission $6, $5 when the West Wing 
only is open, $5 for seniors and students, 
$3 for children 6 to 17, free for children 
under 6, free for all on Wed. 4-10 p.m. 

— Trustman Galleries. Through Dec. 29: 
“Ansel Adams: the Early Years,” an 
exhibition of 25 photographs from the 
1920s-1940s, including his rare pictorialist 
experiments at Yosemite. 

NEWTON ARTS CENTER (964-3424), 61 
Washington Park., Newtonville. Tues.-Sat. 
11 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Dec. 8: “Feeling 
Through the Surface,” an exhibition of 
photo-assemblages by Susan V. Haas. 
PANOPTICON GALLERY (267-8929), 
187 Bay State Rd., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through Dec. 27: an exhibition 
of photographs by David Ricci. 

PEABODY MUSEUM OF SALEM (508- 
745-1876), East India Square Salem. 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. and 
holidays noon-5 p.m. Admission $5, $4 for 
students and seniors, $2.50 for children six 
to 16. Tours given at 2 p.m. daily. Through 
April 16, 1992: “Men's Lives,” a 
photographic essay of commercial 
fishermen from South Fork, Long Island. 
PHILLIPS ACADEMY, Addison Gallery 
(508-475-7515), Andover. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Dec. 
15: “Motion and Document - Sequence 
and Time: Eadweard Muybridge and 
Contemporary American Photography,” an 
exhibition of photographs by Muybridge 
and other contemporary photographers. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC RESOURCE CENTER 
at Boston University (353-0700), 602 
Comm Ave, Boston. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 
p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m. Admission $3, $2 
for members, students, and seniors. 
Through Nov. 27: “New England Biennial,” 
a regional juried exhibition of works by 
nineteen artists. 

SIMMONS COLLEGE (738-2145), 
Trustman Art Gallery, 300 The Fenway, 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Through Nov. 27: “Words and Photo- 
graphic Images,” an exhibition of works by 
Lauren Shaw and Laura Blackiow. 

SOUTH SHORE CONSERVATORY (749- 
7565), Cedar Hill, off 19 Fort Hill St., 
Hingham. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 9 
am.-1 p.m. Through Dec. 31: an exhibition 
of photographs by Christine Hotarek. 
SPRINGFIELD SCIENCE MUSEUM, 
(413) 733-1194. Open Thurs.-Sun. noon-4 
p.m. Nov. 17-Dec. 29: “Seeing the 
Unseen: Photographs by Harold E. 
Edgerton,” an exibition of ultra-high-speed 
photographs. 

TRIDENT BOOKSELLERS & CAFE (267- 
8688), 3388 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.- 
Fri. 9 a.m.-11 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-11 p.m., 
Sun. noon-9 p.m. Through Dec. 1: 
“Self/notSelf,” an exhibition of photography 
by Beth Beighlie. 


SCHOOLS & 
UNIVERSITIES 


BABSON COLLEGE (239-4473), Horn 
Library, Babson Park, Wellesley. Mon.-Fri. 
noon-2 p.m., Sun. 2-4 p.m. Through Nov. 
17: “The Art of Baseball," a multi media 
exhibition featuring seriagraphs by Gerald 
Garston and collages by Robert A. 


Skaleski. 

BENTLEY COLLEGE, Art Gallery (891- 
3424), LaCava Campus Center, Beaver 
and Forest Sts., Waltham. Mon.-Thurs. 
noon-6 p.m., Fri. noon-4 p.m. Through 
Nov. 29: “A Difference that Does not 
Divide,” an exhibition of pastels by Joan 
Trimble-Smith, and enamels by Evi 
Sheffres. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY, Boston. 

— Boston University Art Gallery (353- 
3329), 855 Comm Ave. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.- 
4 p.m., Sat.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Dec. 
15: “The Value of the Human Being: 
Medicine in Germany 1918-1945," an 
exhibition that examines the use and 
abuse of medical science, presented in 
cooperation with the Goethe Institute. 
Also: “Artists’ Visions of the Individual and 
Society in Weimar Germany,” an exhibition 
of works drawn from Museum collections 
in New England curated by John 
Stromberg. 

— Mugar Memorial Library (353-3696), 
771 Comm Ave. Mon.-Thurs. 8 a.m.-11 
p.m., Fri. and Sat. until 5 p.m., Sun. 10 
a.m.-11 p.m. Through Nov. 30: “The 
Incomparable Max,” works by 
essayist/critic/caricaturist Sir Max 
Beerbohm; also, “Samuel Johnson and His 
Biographer James Boswell,” original 
documents from works by Samuel 
Johnson and James Boswell; and works 
by Irish playwright and essayist Padraic 


Colum, including first editions and letters. 
Through Apr. 30, 1992: an exhibition of the 
papers and memorabilia of American 
opera tenor James McCracken. 

— Photographic Resource Center (353- 
0700), 602 Comm Ave, Boston. Tues.- 
Sun. noon-5 p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m. 
Admission $3, $2 for members, students, 
and seniors. Ongoing: “Emancipation,” a 
public art project sponsored by the PRC, 
located on the traffic island at the 
intersection of Columbus Ave. and Park 
Plaza. “Emancipation,” created by New 
York artist Dennis Adams, is a street 
sculpture constructed as a bus shelter. 
Also see listings under Photography. 
BRADFORD COLLEGE (508-372-7161), 
Laura Knott Gallery, 320 South Main St., 
Haverhill. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat.11 
p.m.-5 p.m., Sun 1-5 p.m. Through 
Dec. 15: “Inventory,” an exhibition of books, 
drawings, collages, and computer art by 
Kenneth Fitzgerald. 

BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY, Waltham. 

— Rose Art Museum (736-3434). Tues.- 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Thurs until 9 p.m. Nov. 21- 
Jan. 5, 1992: “Sonata and Selections from 
the Permanent Collection,” an exhibition of 
interactive cinema by Grahame Weinbren. 
BROWN UNIVERSITY, Providence, RI. 

— David Winton Bell Gallery (401-863- 
2932), List Arts Center, 64 College St., 
Providence. Mon.-Fri 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. 
and Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through Nov. 24: 
“Reprise: the Vera G. List Collection,” an 
exhibition of thirty works including 
Rauschenberg's Summer Rental | and 
Warhol's Self Portrait. 

— Sarah Doyle Gallery (401-863-2189), 
185 Meeting St., Providence. Mon.-Thurs. 
9 a.m.-10 p.m., Fri. until 3 p.m. Through 
Nov. 25: an exhibition of oil paintings, 
woodcuts, and monoprints by Kathy 


Hodge. 

EMMANUEL COLLEGE, Lillian Immig 
Gallery (735-9794), 400 the Fenway, 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Through Dec. 6: an exhibition of ceramic 
sculpture by John Volpacchio. 
FRAMINGHAM STATE COLLEGE (508- 
620-1220), Mazmanian Gallery, McCarthy 
College Center, 100 State St., 
Framingham. Mon-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Dec. 4: “Design Expectations 
‘91,” a juried exhibition of forty-five original 
garments created by design students. 

THE GREEK INSTITUTE (547-4770), 
1038 Mass Ave., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through Nov. 20: an exhibition 
of works by Skip Milson. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY and RAD- 
CLIFFE COLLEGE, Cambridge. 

— Amold Arboretum of Harvard University 
(524-1718), the Arborway, Jamaica Plain. 
Open daily from dawn to dusk. More than 
6500 species of plants in a 265-acre 
botanical garden designed by Frederick 
Law Olmsted. Hunnewell Visitor Center 
open daily, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 

— Bunting Institute (495-8212), 34 
Concord Ave. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Nov. 15: “Reverberations: the 
Late Paintings of Jeanne Leger.” 

— Busch-Reisinger Museum (495-2397), 
32 Quincy St. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $4, $2.50 for students and 
seniors, free for children, free to all Sat. 
morning. Features Central and Northen 
European art, including late medieval, 
Renaissance, and Baroque sculptire, 
16th-century painting, and 18th-century 
porcelain. Features a collection of 20th- 
century German works. Through Dec. 1: 
“The Busch-Reisinger Museum through 
Nine Decades” celebrates the opening of 
the museum's new home in Werner Otto 
Hall with exhibits of art, printed documents, 
letters, photographs, and manuscripts. 
—Dudley House Graduate Student Center, 
Harvard Yard. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-11 p.m., 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-11 p.m. 
Through Jan. 12, 1992: “Fragmentation: 
Images of Chaos or Novation,” an 
exhibition of bronze sculptures by Greg 
Wyatt. 

— Fogg Art Museum (495-2397), 32 
Quincy St. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $4, $2.50 for students and 
seniors, free for children, free to all Sat. 
mornings. The decorative arts gallery 
includes 17th- and 18th-century British and 
American silver, furniture, and porcelain. 
Through Nov. 24: “Revolution in Relief: 
Woodcut, Wood-Engraving, and Relief 
Etching in Europe and America, 1890- 
1930." Through Jan. 5, 1992: “Elisworth 
Kelly and Roy Lichtenstein: Works Loaned 
by the Artists in Honor of Neil Rudenstine.” 
Through Jan. 19, 1992: “Acquisition in 
Context: the Adoration Triptych by the 
Master of 1518,” is an exhibition that 
celebrates the acquisition by the artist 
known as the “Antwerp Mannerist,” as well 
as more than 30 works by 16th-century 
Flemish masters. 

— Graduate School of Design (495-9340), 
Gund Hall, 48 Quincy St., Cambridge; 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat.-Sun. noon-5 
p.m. Through Nov. 22: an exhibition of 
selected projects and drawings by the Los 
Angeles-based architect John Lautner. 
—Harvard Neighbors Gallery (495-4313), 
17 Quincy St., Cambridge. Call for hours. 
Through Dec. 20: an exhibition of paintings 
by Kay Brown. 

— Harvard Semitic Museum (495-3123), 6 
Divinity Ave., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 11 
am.-5 p.m., Sun. 1- 5 p.m. Through Jan. 
3, 1992: “The City of David: Discoveries 
from Excavations,” artifacts from 
archaeological excavations in Jerusalem 
dating from the Early Bronze Age to the 
destruction of the city by the Romans in 70 
A.D. 

— Harvard University Museums of Natural 
History (495-1910), 26 Oxford St.; Mon.- 
Sat. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. 
Admission $3, $2 for students and seniors, 
$1 for children five to 15. The Botanical 
Museum features exhibits on 
archaeobotany, ethnobotany, paleobotany, 
economic botany, and orchid taxonomy. 
Included in the museum's permanent 
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FRIEZE FIGURES, a work by Civia Rosenberg, is on display at 
the DeCordova Museum in Lincoln through November 17. 


collection are the “Garden of Glass 
Flowers,” hand-formed glass models of 
more than 800 species. The Mineralogical 
and Geological Museums feature mineral 
and ore collections, with displays of gems 
and meteorites. The Museum of 


Comparative 

the earliest fossil invertebrates and reptiles 
to fish and reptiles alive today “Feed the 
Birds,” an exhibition of bird feeders. 
Through April 30, 1992: “The Total Turtle 
Show,” a comprehensive exhibit about 
turtles of the World. Also on view are 
whale skeletons, the largest turtle shell 
ever found, the Harvard mastodon, and a 
42-foot-long kronosaurus, the only 
complete and mounted model of the sea 
reptile in the country. “Understanding 
Nature in the MCZ,” an exhibition i 
on 19th-century ornithologist Alexander 
Wilson, includes original paintings for his 
nine-volume of birds. 

—Hiles Library Gallery (495-8722), 59 
Shepard St. Mon.-Sat..8:45 a.m.-10 p.m., 
Sun. noon-10 p.m. Through Nov. 20: 
“Visions by Eight,” an exhibition of black 
and white photographs by the N+1 Group. 
—P Museum of Archaeology and 
Ethnology (495-2248), 11 Divinity Ave. 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1-4:30 
p.m. Admission $3, $2 for seniors, $1 for 
children five to 15, free for children under 
five. North American Indian artifacts, pre- 
Columbian materials from Middle America, 
ancient pottery from North and South 
America, and objects representing the 
Paleolithic and Iron Age cultures of 
Europe. The Heafitz Hall of the North 
American Indian has recently reopened 
after a decade of renovations. 

— Arthur M. Sackler Museum (495-9400), 
485 Broadway, Cambridge; Tues.-Sun. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, $2.50 for 
Students and seniors, free for children, free 
to all under 18 on Sat. morning. The 
second and fourth floors feature the 
permanent collection of works from 
Oriental, Islamic, and ancient cultures. 
Through Nov. 24: “Heritage of the Brush: 
the Roy and Marilyn Papp Collection of 
Chinese Painting,” an exhibition of more 
than 60 Chinese paintings from the Ming 
and Qing dynasties. Through Dec. 29: “Hot 
as Curry, Subtle as Moonlight: 
Masterpieces of Rajput Painting,” an 
exhibition of 30 works made for Rajput 
princes from the 16th- through the 19th- 
centuries. 

— Schlesinger Library (495-8647), 1st and 
4th Floors, 3 James St. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Nov. 27: “Juxtapositions: 
Mixed Media Expression,” an exhibition of 
works by 13 women artists. 

— Tickner Lounge Gallery (495-0757), 
Boylston Hall, Harvard Yard. Mon.-Thurs. 
9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through 
Nov. 21: an exhibition of recent paintings 
by Myma Fruitt. 

MASSACHUSETTS COLLEGE OF ART, 
Boston. 

— Huntington Gallery (232-1555, ext. 
550), 623 Huntington Ave. Mon.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 11 am.-5 p.m. Through 
Dec. 21: “Rican/Structured Convictions,” 
an exhibition of large, multi-media 
canvases by Juan Sanchez. 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 


, Cambridge. 
— Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass 
Ave. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Dec. 
27: “Architectural Illusions: Sculptures by 
— Doc Edgerton's Strobe Alley, 77 Mass 


Ave. Mon.-Sun. 9 a.m.-8 p.m. Photo- 
graphs and instruments by Doc " 
Winning photographs by MIT students 
from the 1991 Edgerton/Mili Photography 
Contest 


— Hart Nautical Galleries (253-4444), 77 


models and half models in naval 


architecture. 

— List Visual Arts Center (253-4680), 20 
Ames St. Mon.-Fri. noon-6 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Nov. 24: “Fugitive 
Landing: a Revolution at Sea” features 
multi-media artist May Sun building a 
room-sized installation involving platforms 
and walkways over a large pool of water, 
video projection, audio tapes, and a game 
of goh. “Jana Sterbak: States of Being,” 
an exhibition of sculptural works, 


drawings, and S. 

— MIT Museum (253-4444), 265 Mass 
Ave. Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun. 1-4 p.m. Donation $2. The museum 
hosts a number of ongoing exhibits: 
“Crazy After Calculus: Humor at MIT," an 
exhibition chronicling MIT's “rich history of 
wit and wizardry’; “Math-in-3D: Geometric 
Sculptures by Morton Bradley Jr."; “Doc 
Edgerton: Stopping Time,” photographs, 
instruments, and memorabilia docu- 
menting Harold Edgerton’s invention of 
the strobe light; “Harold Tovish: Tenant, 
1964-65," a sculptural installation utilizing 
stroboscopic light; “Light Sculptures by Bill 
Parker"; and “Holography: Types and 
Applications.” Also located in the MIT 
Museum is Mathspace, a new room 
containing a collection of “math 
playthings” that offer visitors a hands-on 
exploration of geometry. Through Dec. 15: 
“Buckminster Fuller: izing Nature, 
Humanity, and Technology,” featuring 
geodesic constructions, models and 
drawings of experimental furniture and 
inventions, his “dymaxion” car, and other 
artifacts, pho! , and drawings. 
MERRIMACK COLLEGE (683-7111), 
McQuade Gallery Library, North Andover. 
Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Through Dec. 20: an exhibition of pastel 
drawings by Lou Kohi Morgan. 
MONTSERRAT COLLEGE OF ART (508- 
922-8222), Dunham Road, . Mon.- 
Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat., noon-4 p.m. 
Through Dec. 14: an exhibition of 
paintings, drawings, and publications 
1931-91 by Alan Rohan Crite. Artist 
gallery talk Nov. 20, 11:30 a.m. 

NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF ART AND 
DESIGN, Gallery 28 (536-0383), 28 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Nov. 28: an exhibition 
of work by type designer Matthew Car- 
ter. 

PHILLIPS ACADEMY, Addison Gallery 
(508-475-7515), Andover. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Dec. 
15: “June Leaf: a Survey of Painting, 
Sculpture, and Works on Paper 1948- 
1991.” Also see listings under Photogra- 


phy. 
RHODE ISLAND COLLEGE (401-456- 
9765), Bannister Gallery, 600 Mt. 
Pleasant Ave., Providence, Ri. Mon.- 
Thurs. noon-8 p.m., Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Through Nov. 15: “Useful Metaphors," an 
exhibition of works by Deborah Davidson. 
Nov. 21-Dec. 13: and exhibition of works 
by Peggy Cyphers. Gallery talk and 
reception Nov. 21, 7:30-9 p.m. 


RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
(401-331-3511), Providence, Ri. 

— Museum of Art, 224 Benefit St.. Tues., 
Wed., Fri., Sat. 10:30 am.-5 p.m., Thurs. 
noon-8 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Recom- 
mended donation $2. Through Jan. 12: 
Resist Dying in Asian Textiles.” 

Jan. 26: “European Painting and 


Sculpture. 

— BEB Gallery, 231 South Main St. Mon.- 
Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Nov. 16: an 
exhibition of prints by John Hall. 

SALEM STATE COLLEGE (508-741- 
6440), Salem. 

—- Winfisky Gallery, Ellison Campus 
Center, Lafayette St. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-10 
p.m., Sat.,Sun. noon-6 p.m. Through Nov. 
19: an exhibition of sculpture by Judith 
Morton. 

SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE 
ARTS (267-6100, ext. 656), 230 the 
Fenway, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-8 p.m., 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., and Sun 1-5 p.m. 
—Grossman Gallery. Through Nov. 21: 
“Safe Art,” a juried exhibition of works in 
all media by Museum School students. 
—Anderson Auditorium. Through Nov. 17: 
an exhibition of resist-dyed tapestries by 
students. 

TUFTS UNIVERSITY, Talbot Ave., 
Medford. All galleries are open Tues.-Sun. 
11 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. until 9 p.m. Call 
627-3518, 

— Tisch Gallery. Through Dec. 20: 
“Interior/Exterior: the Non-Portrait Work of 
Alice Neel.” 

— Remis Sculpture Court. Ongoing: an 
exhibition of sculptures by Louise 
Nevelson. 

UMASS/AMHERST 

— Hampden Gallery, (413-545-4197), 
University Dr., Southwest Residential 
Area. Mon.-Fri. 3-7 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. 
Through Nov. 22: “Hot Spot: Amherst,” an 
installation by Gail Rothschild. 
UMASS/BOSTON, UMASS/BOSTON, 

— Harbor Gallery (287-2988), 1st floor of 
McCormack Hall, Harbor Campus. Mon.- 
Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat., 1-5 p.m. 
Through Dec. 12: “Free in Spirit,” works 
by Susan Thompson, and “The Perfect 
Couple,” works by Yin Peet. 

UMASS MEDICAL CENTER (508-856- 
2297), 55 Lake Ave. North, Worcester. 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-9 p.m. Through Dec. 5: 
an exhibition of figurative sculpture and oil 
paintings by Tori Arpad. 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE MUSEUM (235- 
0320), Jewett Arts Center, off Rte. 135, 
Wellesley. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Tues.-Wed. until 9 p.m. Sun., 2-5 p.m. 
Through Dec. 29: “Ten Years at 
Wellesley: Selected Acquisitions 1981- 
1991," an exhibition in honor of College 
President Nannerl O. Keohane’s 10th 
anniversary at Wellesley featuring Monet's 
Waterloo Bridge, and Rodin's Eva. 
WHEATON COLLEGE, Watson Gallery 
(508-285-7722), Norton. Daily 12:30-4:30 
p.m. Through Dec. 10: “Cone Shaped 
Dreams,” an exhibition of sculpture by Tim 
Cunard. 

WILLIAMS COLLEGE (413-597-2429), 
off Rte. 2, Willamstown. Museum of Art, 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Ongoing: “Wallworks,” exterior, site- 
specific works by Sol LeWitt. Through 
Dec. 8: “Selections from the Collection of 
Bennington College.” Through Dec. 22: 
“ARTWORKS: Marcy Hermansader, 
1, 1992: “Assuming the Guise: African 
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THE HEAVENLY MUSICAL HiT! 


"IRRESISTIBLE! 


SENSATIONAL, IMPECCABLE, 
LETTER-PERFECT! FOREVER PLAID 
IS DOO-WOP, DOODLIE, DOODLIE 


WONDERFUL!" 
--Kevin Kelly, Boston Globe 


"FOREVER PLAID 
SINGS AND SOARS!" 


-- Arthur Friedman, Boston Herald 


"VERY FUNNY! vowptvous 


HARMONIES! THE CAST IS SO-0-0-O 
GOOD!" _ -- Joyce Kulhawik, WBZ-TV 


"FLAWLESS! wu xeer 


YOU FOREVER SMILING!" 
-- Sara Edwards, WHDH-TV 


GROUPS: 357-8384 OR 426-6444 [x 
LEGAL SEAFOOD DINNER PACKAGE 
AVAIL AT BOX OFFICE: 357-6384 | 1-800-382-8080 


management. 

We have the most 
comprehensive 
music and arts- 
related classifieds 
in Boston. 


To place your ad call: 


267-1234 




















TERRACE ROOM AT THE BOSTON PARK PLAZA HOTEL 

















Look For The Best New Book Reviews in the November 29 Issue 
of the Phoenix Literary Section (PLS) 
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EVERETT DANCE THEATRE in 


& “AY p “FLIGHT” 


DANCE UMBRELLA presents 
Jeremy Alliger, Director 


prrormance piece inspired by 
ination and fearless genius of 
pioneers of aviation. 


/ 
November 21-23 8pm 
Suffolk University’s C. Walsh Theater 
55 Temple Street, Boston 
Tickets: $14 
Call 1-800-828-7080 


Funded in part by a grant from the New England Foundation for the Arts, with additional support from 
New England Telephone, the Massachusetts Cultural Council and the National Endowment for the Arts. 


Major support for Everett Dance Theatre's residency activities and education /outreach program provided 
by the Lila-Wallace Reader's Digest Fund. 


INN is the official airline of Dance Umbrella ACA A National Performance Network Event 




















The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
presents a special concert honoring 


Ned Rorem 


recipient of the BSO's’Horblit Award 
for distinguished composition 
by an American composer 


SONGS OF NED ROREM 
Poems of Love and the Rain 
- Katherine Ciesinski, mezzo-soprano 
Selected songs - Vinson Cole, tenor 
Santa Fe Songs - Kurt Ollmann, baritone 
ROREM'S Trio for flute, cello, and piano 
with BSO members: Leone Buyse, flute; Malcolm Lowe, violin; 
Burton Fine, viola; Ronald Feldman, cello 
Pianists: Randall Hodgkinson, Donald St. Pierre, 
Patrick Stephens, Brian Zeger 


Sunday, November 17, 1991, at 8pm 
jordan Hall at the New England Conservatory 


FREE ADMISSION (unreserved seating) 


This concert is the closing event of “New-Music Harvest.” a city-wide festival! of contemporary music. November 14-17 
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DECEMBER 10-31 


More than your everyday newspaper 
is the proud sponsor of 


THE POETS’ THEATRE 


presentation of 


THE ALTERNATIVE HOLIDAY SHOW 


TH= ELYING 
KARAMAZOV 
BROTHERS 


HASTY PUDDING THEATER 
12 Holyoke St., Harvard Square 
Box Office: 496-8400; Ticketpro: 800-828-7080 
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Mobius Party 
Saturday vet. 23 


8pm-1am 


Nonstop 
performance, 
music, 
installation 
and video. 


All ages 
invited! 
Admission 
includes 
dancing, 


music 


and art. 
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Tickets 
$10 

in advance, 
$12.50 

at the door. 
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354 Congress Street 
Boston, MA 02210 
(617) 542-7416 
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performances, 
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ADVENTURES IN THE SKIN 
TRADE. Director John Tillinger is 
at the helm of his own adaptation 
(with lyricist James Hammerstein) 
of Dylan Thomas's unfinished vol- 
ume of autobiographical short sto- 
ries. The musical, which features 
more than 40 characters, “depicts 
the story of a poet, a romantic 
teenager given to bouts of rebel- 
lion, rapture, and lust — more or 
less in equal measure.” The music 
is by Tom Fay. At the Long Wharf 
Theatre, 222 Sargent Drive, New 
Haven, Connecticut (203-787- 
4282), through December 22. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday, at 8:30 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 7:30 p.m. on 
Sunday, with matinees at 4 p.m. 
on Saturday and at 2 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $17 to $19. 

ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 
Hartford Stage artistic director 
Mark Lamos takes on one of 
Shakespeare's most enigmatic 
“comedies,” the tale of a good 
woman who has to trick her unlov- 
ing husband into fatherhood. At 
Hartford Stage, 50 Church Street, 
Hartford, Connecticut (203-527- 
5151), through December 14. 
Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. Tuesday 
through Thursday and on Sunday 
and at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday, with matinees at 2 p.m. 
on Wednesday and at 2:30 p.m. 
on Saturday. Tix $24 to $32 there- 


after. 

ARTRAGES ON! The third annual 
ARTrages benefit party and art 
extravaganza, a Mobius fundrais- 
er, features “over 30 ongoing per- 
formance art, music, installation, 
and video events,” plus free buffet, 
cash bar, and dancing. Among 
what's on tap: “Canine Candidate,” 
in which a dog runs for president; 
“Hansel and Gretel in Foster 
Care”; and “the avant-funk sounds 
of Joe Morris's Sweatshop.” At 
348 Congress Street (right down- 
stairs from Mobius), Boston (542- 
7416), November 23. The party's 
from 8 p.m. to 1 a.m. on Saturday. 
Tix $10 in advance; $12.50 at the 


door. 

ASK FOR THE MOON. The North 
American premiere of Shirley 
Gee's drama, which parallels the 
lives of women working in a 19th- 
century lace-makers’ cottage with 
the struggles of female laborers in 
a contemporary sweatshop in 
London. Nora Hussey directs. At 
Wellesley College, 106 Central 
Street, Wellesley (235-0320, ext. 
2000), November 21 through 23. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Saturday, with a matinee 
at 2 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $5; $3 
for Wellesley faculty and staff; free 
for Wellesley and MIT students. 
BACK IN YOUR OWN BACK- 
YARD. Joe Antoun and John 
Schumacher’s new play is a “seri- 
ous comedy about the monotony 
of life.” Presented by Centastage 
at the Black Box Theatre at the 
Boston Center for the Arts, 539 
Tremont Street, Boston (536- 
5981), through November 16. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday, with a matinee at 2 p.m. 
on Saturday. Tix $12. 

BRENDAN BEHAN: CONFES- 
SIONS OF AN IRISH REBEL. 
Shay Duffin revives his raucous 
and affectionate portrait of the 
rebellious Irish playwright deemed 
“too young to die, too drunk to 
live.” At the Beacon Hill Playhouse 
(former site of the Lyric Stage), 54 
Charles Street, Boston (367- 
3304), in repertory November 19 
through December 28. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. on Tuesday and 
Wednesday and at 7:30 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $16.50 to $19.50. 
THE BRIDES. A revival of Pilgrim 
Theatre's well-received production 
of Harry Kondoleon’s surrealistic 
study of marriage, which is about 
“three brides who are led down the 
primrose path by the Devil.” At the 
Performance Place, 277 Broad- 
way, Somerville (625-1300), 
through November 24. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Saturday, with a matinee at 2 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $12. 

COLE. The Lyric Stage kicks off 
its first season in its new and 
roomier home with a revue that 
chronicles the life and times of one 
of America’s most popular com- 
posers. At the Lyric Stage, 140 
Clarendon Street, Boston (437- 
7172), through December 1. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday 
through Friday, at 5 and 8:30 p.m. 
on Saturday, and at 3 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $14 to $18. (See 
review in this issue.) 

EIMAI. The recently formed 
Rubicon Theatre Company kicks 
off its season with Christiana 


Labrinidis's play about “two moth- 
ers and two daughters caught in 
patriarchal paranoia.” Actress 
Jenny Sterlin is at the helm. At the 
Jewett Rehearsal Room, Welles- 
ley College, 106 Central Street, 
Wellesley (235-0320, ext. 2000), 
November 15 and 16. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday. Tix 
$5; $3 for Wellesley faculty and 
staff; free for Wellesley and MIT 
students. 

FEN. Judy Braha directs a student 
production of Caryl (Serious 
Money) Churchill's affecting drama 
about “the bitter lives and wild 
dreams” of a group of women in 
rural England. At the Spingold 
Theater Center, Brandeis Univer- 
sity, Waltham (736-3400), through 
November 24. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Wednesday through Saturday and 
at 3 and 7 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $6 
to $10. 

FIRST NIGHT. Jack Neary's 
romantic comedy about a video- 
store owner who finds that he still 
loves a classmate from Catholic 
school — even though she’s 
become a nun. At the Theatre 
Lobby, 216 Hanover Street, 
Boston (227-9872), through 
December 31. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Wednesday through Friday and at 
6 and 9 p.m. on Saturday, with 
matinees at 2 p.m. on Wednesday 
and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$15.50 to $22.50. 

FOREVER PLAID. Stuart Ross's 
tribute to the “guy groups” of the 
‘50s and '60s would have us 
believe that the Plaids, a semi-pro- 
fessional harmony group killed on 
the eve of their first professional 
gig, have come back from the 
dead to croon such tunes as 
“Three Coins in the Fountain” and 
“Love Is a Many-Splendored 
Thing.” Despite the strong and 
appealing voices of its plaid-clad 
quartet, the show's more intent on 
lampooning its life and times than 
on serious reinterpretation of its 
vintage tunes. Still, the straight- 
faced naughtiness of the cast sur- 
vives the unabashed treacle of the 
score, and the four lads pull off an 
act that simultaneously indulges 
the music and shows you why 
rock and roll replaced it. At the 
Terrace Room in the Boston Park 
Plaza Hotel, 64 Arlington Street, 
Boston (357-8384), indefinitely. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday, at 7 and 9:30 p.m. 
on Saturday, and at 3 and 7:30 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $22.50 to 
$27.50; Legal Seafood dinner/ 
show iS, $45 to $50. 
GLORY HALLELUJAH! — AN 
EVENING WITH A CIVIL WAR 
SOLDIER. William Harrington, “an 
established Civil War re-enactor,” 
plays a soldier whose story is 
based on the real-life experiences 
of a man who served in the Fifth 
Massachusetts Company, an 
artillery company from the New 
Bedford/North Dartmouth area. At 
the Cambridge Center for Adult 
Education, 56 Brattle Street, 
Cambridge (547-6789), November 
16 and 17. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Saturday and Sunday. Tix $8. 
HAMLET. The American Reper- 
tory Theatre begins its season 
with a classical whopper, a collab- 
orative production with the Pitts- 
burgh Public Theater of Shake- 
speare’s enigmatic tragedy of an 
antihero with, or maybe without, a 
cause. British director Ron Daniels 
first developed his treatment of the 
play in 1989 for the Royal 
Shakespeare Company. And the 
acclaimed actor Mark Rylance, 
who starred as Hamlet for the 
RSC, reprises the role. Presented 
by the American Repertory Thea- 
tre at the Loeb Drama Center, 64 
Brattle Street, Cambridge (547- 
8300), in repertory November 22 
through January 12. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Friday through Sunday, with 
matinees at 2 p.m. on Saturday 
and Sunday. Tix $17 to $38. The 
Bard's man of inaction also pops 
up at StageWest in artistic director 
Eric Hill's adaptation, which was 
“hailed by critics and audiences at 
Japan's Toga International Arts 
Festival” last summer. At Stage- 
West, 1 Columbus Center, Spring- 
field (413-781-2340), through 
November 17. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
on Friday and Saturday and at 
7:30 p.m. on Sunday, with 2 p.m. 
matinees on Saturday and Sun- 
day. Tix $10 to $28; discounts for 
students, seniors, and groups. 
HOME STREET HOME, OR 
NOTES FROM THE ELEVATOR 
SHAFT. Flock Theater's latest 
political drama is “a puppet-move- 
ment-music fable which explores 
the street less traveled.” At the 
Underground Railway Theater, 41 


Foster Street, Arlington (629- 
5352), November 21 through 23. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Saturday, with a matinee 
at 2 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $6 for 
adults; $4 for children. 

THE IDEAL HUSBAND. Oscar 
Wilde's rarely produced comedy is 
no Earnest, but that doesn't entire- 
ly excuse the neglect that’s moth- 
balled its considerable wit and 
charm, not to mention its durable 
interest as a mark of Wilde's grow- 
ing emboldenment and dexterity. 
There’s plenty of delightful 
Oscarspeak before the script sinks 
under the boilerplate sentimentali- 
ty of late-Victorian melodrama. 
The production has its share of 
bumps and lurches, but director 
Melissa Wentworth and an uneven 
cast soldier on ably enough to 
sustain a rare and instructive view 
of Wilde sizing up his targets, 
savoring his increasing imperti- 
nence, and fine-tuning his glitter- 
ing poison penmanship. At the 
Back Alley Theater, 1253 Cam- 
bridge Street, Cambridge (576- 
1253), through November 30. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Sunday. Tix $15; $10 for 
students and seniors. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING 
IRISH. Shay Duffin's one-man 
show is a comedic tour through 
Dublin, a “journey through the 
streets and back alleys, spilling 
over with children, colliding with 
the famous and infamous and liter- 
ally rubbing elbows with giants 
such as Joyce, Behan, Synge, 
Shaw, Beckett, and Wilde.” At the 
Beacon Hill Playhouse (former site 
of the Lyric Stage), 54 Charles 
Street, Boston (367-3304), in 
repertory through December 28. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Thursday 
and Friday and at 5:30 and 8:30 
p.m. on Saturday. Tix $16.50 to 
$19.50. 

THE INNOCENTS’ CRUSADE. 
Keith (Rum and Coke) Reddin's 
new play “concerns a young man 
who begins to discover his calling 
in life as he goes on college inter- 
views and begins to deal with his 
own problems of self-worth.” Joe 
Mantello directs this workshop 
production. At Long Wharf 
Theatre's Stage I!, 222 Sargent 
Drive, New Haven, Connecticut 
(203-787-4282), through Decem- 
ber 8. Curtain is at 8:15 p.m. 
Tuesday through Saturday and at 
7:15 p.m. on Sunday, with mati- 
nees at 4:15 p.m. on Saturday and 
at 2:15 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $27 to 
$32; discounts for students and 
seniors. 

| READ ABOUT MY DEATH IN 
VOGUE MAGAZINE, 1991. Lydia 
Sargent once again revives her 
satire about the fateful day seven 
feminist activists discover that 
Vogue has declared the women's 
movement dead. Presented by the 
Newbury Street Theater at 566 
Boylston Street, Boston (262- 
7779), through December 14. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Saturday. Tix $10; “pay 
what you can” on Thursday. 

IT’S ONLY A PLAY. Terrence 
NeNally's affectionate send-up of 
theatrical angst deals with an 
overwrought contingent of open- 
ing-night cast-partyers who are 
awaiting the assessment of 
Broadway's latest offering on the 
altar of Frank Rich. All of these 
preposterous, bitchy, and back- 
stabbing people, from the hostile 
avant-garde director whom the 
critics opine can do no wrong but 
who knows himself a fake to the 
slimy critic who secretly yearns to 
join the fraternity, just want to be 
loved — preferably by the world. 
And their petty, desperate machi- 
nations are amusing. Moreover, 
director David Wheeler goes for 
the real rather than for the outré, 
and an all-star Providence cast 
(Jonathan Fried, Margo Skinner, 
Cynthia Strickland, Peter Gerety, 
Allen Oliver, and Timothy Crowe) 
handles the in-joky piffle with 
aplomb. At Trinity Repertory 
Company, 201 Washington Street, 
Providence, Rhode Island (401- 
351-4242), through November 17. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday and at 7 p.m. on Sunday, 
with a matinee at 2 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $22 to $30. 

THE LAST LAUGH. The decamp- 
ing Boston Baked Theatre's final 
revue is “a compilation from four 
years of the company’s best 
sketches and songs.” At the 
Boston Baked Theatre, 255 Elm 
Street in Davis Square, Somerville 
(628-9575), through November 30. 
Curtain is at 8:45 p.m. on Friday 
and at 7 and 9:15 p.m. on 
Saturday. Tix $14.50 to $16; dis- 











counts for students and seniors. 
(See review in this issue.) 

LITTLE SHOP OF HORRORS. 
The man-eating plant's on the 
loose once more. At the Turtle 
Lane Playhouse, 283 Melrose 
Street, Newton (244-0169), 
through November 16. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday. 
Tix $14 to $16; senior discount 
available. 

LIVE AND IN CHOCOLATE. 
Comedienne Phyllis Stickney, who 
had roles in the films Jungle Fever 
and New Jack City, comes to town 
with her “bold badd as’ booty-pop- 
ping Afrocentric hip-hop comedy 
one-woman show.” At the Strand 
Theatre, 543 Columbia Road, 
Dorchester (931-2000), November 
22. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday. 
Tix $12.50 to $17.50; $30 includes 
benefit reception after the show. 
Proceeds to go to the Crispus 
Attucks Children’s Center and the 
Governor's Alliance Against 
Drugs. 

THE MUSIC MAN. A multi-cultural 
production of Meredith Willson's 
1957 musical (about the wooing of 
Marian the Librarian by a tootling 
con artist) that fine-tunes the 
material to contemporary sensibili- 
ties. What's more, the show is 
attractively mounted and acted; 
director Jane Staab not only 
moves large numbers of people 
around the stage in smooth suc- 
cession but allows numerous per- 
sonalities to emerge from the 
crowd. At the Wheelock Family 
Theatre, 180 the Riverway, Boston 
(734-4760), through November 24. 
Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. on Friday 
and Saturday (November 16 only) 
and at 3 p.m. on Saturday (No- 
vember 23 only) and Sunday. Tix 
$7.50 to $8. 

THE MUSIC OF ANDREW 
LLOYD WEBBER. Michael Craw- 
ford, of Phantom of the Opera 
fame, headlines this compendium 
of music from the composer of 
Phantom, Evita, Jesus Christ 
Superstar, and Cats. At the Wang 
Center for the Performing Arts, 
270 Tremont Street, Boston (482- 
9393), through November 17. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday and at 7:30 p.m. on 
Sunday, with 2 p.m. matinees on 
Saturday and Sunday. Tix $20 to 


$45. 
MY CHILDREN! MY AFRICA! 
Athol Fugard’s latest drama “per- 
sonalizes the enormity of South 
African racial tension by focusing 
on the toll it exacts in the lives of 
three people, a teacher and two of 
of his students.” At the Yale 
Repertory Theatre, 222 York 
Street, New Haven, Connecticut 
(203-432-1234), through Decem- 
ber 14. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Mon- 
day through Friday and at 8:30 
p.m. on Saturday, with matinees at 
2 p.m. on Wednesday and Satur- 
day. Tix $21 to $28. 
THE MYSTERY OF IRMA VEP. 
Yet another revival of Charles 
Ludium’s campy send-up of “melo- 
dramatic Gothic mystery-ro- 
mances.” Presented by the 
Worcester Forum Theatre Ensem- 
ble at the Worcester Center for the 
Performing Arts, 6 Chatham 
Street, Worcester (508-799-9166), 
through December 8. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. on Thursday and Friday, at 
5 and 8:30 p.m. on Saturday, and 
ry 1:30 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $10 to 
15. 
1991 (THE REDISCOVERY OF 
AMERICA BY THE WARRIOR 
FOR GRINGOSTROIKA). Guiller- 
mo Gémez Pefia’s “performance 
chronicle” is about the ambiguous 
relationship between the United 
States and Mexico. In the piece, 
the writer/performer plays the war- 
rior of the work's title, “a self-pro- 
claimed social wrestler, a champi- 
on of tolerance, reform, aperture, 
and diversification regarding cul- 
ture.” Produced in conjunction with 
the Institute of Contemporary Art's 
exhibition “El Corazén Sangrante/ 
The Bleeding Heart,” at the ICA 
Theatre, 955 Boylston Street, 
Boston (266-5152), November 16. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Saturday. 
Tix $14: $12 for ICA members. 
NUNSENSE. Dan Goggin's Off 
Broadway musical, which won the 
1986 Outer Critics’ Circle Award, 
recounts the trials of the Little 
Sisters of Hoboken, who stage a 
talent show to raise money to bury 
four of their number inadvertently 
poisoned by the convent cook. We 
thought most of the shenanigans 
by the show's five singing, danc- 
ing, habit-clad nuns were about as 
dumb as the premise, but 
parochial-school grads seem to 
get a kick out of the sisters kicking 
up their sensibly shod heels. At 
the Charles Playhouse, 74 
Warrenton Street, Boston (426- 
6912), through January 5. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through 
Friday and at 6 and 9 p.m. on 
Saturday, with matinees at 2 p.m. 
on Thursday and at 3 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $15.50 to $26.50; 
half-price for students, seniors, 
and clergy at Thursday matinee. 
OTHER PEOPLE’S MONEY. The 
crackling Trinity Repertory 
Company production of Jerry 
Sterner’s savvy Off Broadway hit 
is brought to Cambridge under the 
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auspices of the Poets’ Theatre. 
More provocative than 


play's about a donut-eating devil 
of a corporate raider and his 

of a moribund 
New England business. Under 
Richard Jenkins's direction, the 
show features a bravura turn by 
the Jack Nicholsonian Jack Willis, 
as the salacious Wall Street shark, 


_ and strong support from William 


Cain, as his bullheaded prey, and 
Anne Scurria, as the sexy lawyer 
who can't decide whether to beat 
him or join him. Makes the movie 
look like a wimp. At the Hasty 
Pudding Theatre, 12 Holyoke 
Street, Cambridge (496-8400), 
through December 1. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday, at 
5 and 9 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 
and 7 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $15 to 
8 


$28. 

THE PROMISED LAND. A new 
musical about Moses that “brings 
the time-honored story of the 
Exodus from Egypt to the stage 
with rousing contemporary music.” 
George Fischoff, who wrote hits 
for Spanky and Our Gang as well 
as for Perry Como, is responsible 
for the book, music, and lyrics. At 
the Wasserman Auditorium, 333 
Nahanton Street, Newton (965- 
5226), November 23 and 24. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Saturday 
and Sunday. Tix $15; $12 for stu- 
dents and seniors. 

RICHARD Il. Visions Theatre 
Company strikes another blow for 
nontraditional casting with this 
Shakespearean outing. Sharon 
Squires directs. At the Leland 
Center, Boston Center for the Arts, 
539 Tremont Street, Boston (864- 
5997), through November 23. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday 
through Saturday, with a 2 p.m. 
matinee on Saturday. Tix $10; $8 
for students and seniors. (See 
review in this issue.) 

ROUND AND ROUND THE GAR- 
DEN. An al fresco view of the 
same country-weekend goings-on 
peeped at from dining and living 
room in the other two installments 
of Alan Ayckbourn’s 1974 trilogy 
The Norman Conquests. Ayck- 
bourn may not be Oscar Wilde, 
but he isn’t “the British Neil Simon” 
either; his comedy is character- 
based rather than gag-propelled, 
so his funhouse farces about 
aborted primal urges are not only 
frantic but sometimes poignant. 
And the crackerjack cast that 
romped through the Merrimack 
Rep's production of Table Man- 
ners last season — Steve 
McConnell, Paula Plum, Dossy 
Peabody, Sandra _ Shipley, 
Jeremiah Kissel, and Pat Shea — 
render Ayckbourn’s shenanigans 
with a winning combination of agi- 
tation and deadpan. Most impor- 
tant, the actors — even at their 
most outrageous or silly — man- 
age to keep one foot, usually the 
one not on some banana peel of 
the libido, mired in reality. At the 
Merrimack Repertory Theatre, 50 
East Merrimack Street, Lowell 
(508-454-3926), through Novem- 
ber 23. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Wednesday through Saturday and 
at 7 p.m. on Sunday, with mati- 
nees at 3 p.m. on Saturday and at 
2 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $12 to $25; 
discounts available for students 
and seniors. 

THE SHADOW BOX. The Triangle 
Theater Company kicks off its sea- 
son with a revival of Michael 
Cristofer’s Pulitzer- and Tony-win- 
ning play, a melodrama about the 
lives of the inhabitants of a hos- 
pice for the terminally ill. Pre- 
sented by the Triangle Theater 
Company at the Paramount Pent- 
house Theatre, 58 Berkeley 
Street, Boston (426-3550), 
through November 23. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Wednesday through 
Saturday. Tix $15. (See review in 
this issue.) 

THE SHADOW OF A GUNMAN. 
Less a shadow than a premonition 
of Sean O'Casey, his first pro- 
duced play boasts a sort of tragi- 
comic toastiness; you can feel the 
playwright warming up for Juno 
and the Paycock and The Plough 
and the Stars. Set inva Dublin ten- 
ement in 1920, full of Irish poets, 
blowhards, and courageous 
women, Shadow lacks the keen- 
ing, raucous sweep of those two 
classic antiwar horses. But it 
makes a solid introduction to 
O'Casey, and this touring produc- 
tion from Northern Ireland, direct- 
ed by the playwright's daughter 
Shivaun, is well acted and liltingly 
spoken. Though realistic and even 
subdued, the staging underlines 
the connection between O’'Casey 
and the Absurdists. At the Wilbur 
Theatre, 246 Tremont Street, 
Boston (423-4008), through 
November 17. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
on Friday and Saturday, with mati- 
nees at 2 p.m. on Saturday and at 
3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $20 to $35. 
SHEAR MADNESS. The dramatis 
personae of this audience-p’ ‘<i- 
pation whodunit (which is now .he 
longest-running non-musical in 
American theater history) continue 
to comb Newbury Street for the 
murderer of a classical pianist who 
lived over the unisex hair salon 
where the show is set. At the 
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Charles Playhouse Stage II, 74 
Warrenton Street, Boston (426- 
5225), indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Tuesday through Friday, at 
6:30 and 9:30 p.m. on Saturday, 
and at 3 and 7:30 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $18 to $23. 

SIX CHARACTERS IN SEARCH 
OF A AUTHOR. Emerson Stage 
presents Luigi Pirandello’s best 
known dramatic conundrum, a 
drama that “challenges the audi- 
ence's perception of illusion and 
reality.” At the Emerson Majestic 
Theatre, 219 Tremont Street, 
Boston (931-2000), through 
November 16. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
on Friday and Saturday. Tix $7 to 
$10; $5 for Emerson students. 
TARTUFFE. Elliot Norton Award 
winner Jacques Cartier directs 
Richard Wilbur's translation of 
Moliére's classic comedy about 
religious hypocrisy. Presented by 
the Huntington Theatre Company 


‘at the Boston University Theatre, 


264 Huntington Avenue, Boston 
(266-0800), through December 1. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Saturday, with matinees at 
2 p.m. on Wednesday, Saturday, 
and Sunday. Tix $18 to $34; dis- 
counts for students and seniors. 
(See review in this issue.) 

TRUE WEST. Sam Shepard's 
“wild, surreal” version of the story 
of Cain and Abel is about two 
brothers who are jealous of each 
other's psyches. Clinton Turner 
Davis, co-founder of the Non- 
Traditional Casting Project, 
directs. Presented by the New 
Repertory Theatre at the Newton 
Highlands Congregational Church, 
54 Lincoln Street, Newton High- 
lands (332-1646), through Decem- 
ber 15. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Thursday and Friday, at 5 and 
8:30 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 
and 7:30 p.m. on Sunday, with a 
matinee at 2 p.m. on Wednesday. 
Tix $12 to $20; discounts for stu- 
dents and seniors. (See review in 
this issue.) 

THE TWINS (THE MENAECHM)). 
Theater Ludicrum opens its sixth 
season with one of Plautus's 
biggest hits, a farce about the 
identity crisis of identical twins. 
Shakespeare liberally borrowed 
from the plot for his play The 
Comedy of Errors. At the Strand 
Theatre, 543 Columbia Road, 
Dorchester (424-6831), November 
15. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday. 


Tix $5. 

VOICES FROM BIRTH TO 
DEATH. Amy Hart's one-woman 
show is “a collage of diverse char- 
acters, songs, and stories in which 
the actress becomes everything 
from God to a wacky janitor with a 
social conscience.” At the Old 
Cambridge Baptist Church, 1151 
Mass Ave, Cambridge (661-4026), 
November 21. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
on Thursday. Tix $5 to $10. 

THE WEDDING PARTY — THE 
SAGA OF FRANKIE & JOHNNY. 
The New England version of the 
New York hit that invites the audi- 
ence to become part of a ‘50s 
Italian/Irish wedding ceremony 
and reception. Presented by Haley 
Productions at the Footlight Club, 
Eliot Street, Jamaica Plain (524- 
6506), November 16. Curtain is at 
7:30 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $25; all 
proceeds to benefit the Footlight 
Club's restoration project. 

WHAT DID JACKIE SAY? A 
mixed-media installation by 
Joseph Wilson, which is inspired 
by ruminations on the significance 
of JFK Jr.'s famous salute to his 
father's coffin these 28 years ago. 
“Outside of the public arena,” the 
artist wonders, “would the same 
motivation exist?” At Mobius, 354 
Congress Street, Boston (542- 
7416), November 20 through 
December 7. Gallery hours: 
Wednesday through Saturday, 
noon through 5 p.m. 

WORL’ DO FOR FRAID. Sierra 
Leone native Nabie Yayah 
Swaray's play — whose title is 
patois for “the world is a frighten- 
ing place” — was first produced by 
the Boston Arts Group in 1980. A 
controversial depiction of tribal 
society and mores, it has been 
compared to the work of Wole 
Soyinka. The new production is 
directed by Boston-theater vet 
Charles Boyle and features 
Mountaga Sam, a “multi-talented” 
citizen of Senegal. Presented by 
the Playwrights’ Theatre at Boston 
University, 949 Comm Ave, Boston 
(353-2510), through November 24. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Sunday, with a 3 p.m. 
matinee on Sunday. Free. 

THE YIDDISH TROJAN WOMEN. 
Well, you've got to hand it to this 
new comedy by local playwright 
Mark Clopton — it has the title of 
the season. Josie McElroy directs 
this story “of three Brooklyn 
women and their much-married 
grandmother, whose escape from 
a haunted past in Eastern Europe 
plunges her and her granddaugh- 
ters into new mysteries of good 
and evil.” Part of the Theatre of 
Newburyport’s Fall Festival of New 
Plays. At the Theatre of Newbury- 
port, 75 Water Street, Newbury- 
port (508-462-3332), November 
15 and 16. Curtain is at 7 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday. Tix $5. 
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1 TO BE OR NOT TO BE 
AT THE A.R.T. 


ON DECEMBER 1. 


HERE ARE THE QUESTIONS. 
(Answer them correctly and qualify to win a pair 
of tickets to 
cs Epes tok 


Night at The American Repertory Theatre’s 
Production of Hamlet *) 


Who tells Hamlet how his father died? 
How does Gertrude die? 
Who is the ghost and what’s his name? 
Name 5 famous Hamlets. 
Who played Hamlet’s mother in the 
recent movie? 

TO BE ENTERED TO WIN, SEND ANSWERS TO: 
PROMOTIONS DEPARTMENT, THE BOSTON PHOENIX 
126 BROOKLUNE AVENUE, BOSTON, MA 02215 


*Note: Winners of pairs of tickets to the American Repertory Theatre’s production 

of Hamiet on December 1 will be randomly drawn from contestants who answer 

all five questions correctly. Boston Phoenix/WFNX employees and their families 
do not qualify to win. 


1) 
2) 
5) 
4) 
5) 





If Your Eating Tastes Are High In Quality, But Low in Budget, 
Then Consult the “On the Cheap” Review in Styles. 





TICKETS NOW ON SALE 10 Performances Only! 


74 Festival of 
- Light and Soug 


“One of our favorite holiday traditions” —Boston Giobe 


“| ANABEL & WILD ROSE 
tw 
Bulgarian Virtuoso TATIANA SRBINSKA 
“Her voice is simply a wonder” —Boston Herald 


KOLEDA ¢ THE BEFANA PLAYERS ¢ THE LIGHT AND SONG CHORUS 


December 12-22 


The Tsai Performance Center at Boston University 
685 Commonwealth Avenue 


Major credit card charges: 800-828-7080 
Information: 617-232-6760 


Presented in association with the Tsai Performance Center at Boston University 
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Make Your MidWinter Merrier 
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To the Max 
Lot's Call This 
Straight to My Heart 
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BROODING: the beauty of Ran Blake’s music offers its own rewards. 


xxx Bill Evans, BLUE IN 
GREEN (Milestone). This previ- 
ously unissued Canadian concert 
was recorded by CBC radio in 
August '74 and features the Evans 
trio with Eddie Gomez on bass 
and Marty Morell, drums. The 
sound is pretty good for a live set, 
with decent balance and reason- 
ably crisp piano — the drums are 
a little overbearing at times, but 
then that's often the way it is in 
real life, so chalk it up to audio- 
vérité. 

This is somewhat less intro- 
spective than studio Evans (or 
small-club Evans), with a crash- 
and-burn rendering of “So What,” 
many blithely arching phrases on 
the mid-tempo cuts, and much fla- 
vorful chording on the: ballads. 
Gomez pirouettes impressively 
(and continually) and has a couple 
of agreeably showboating arco 
spots. Morell, when he settles 
down, supplies sympathetic brush- 
work. Altogether, a fairly upbeat 
set — which for hardcore Evans 
fans may not be high praise. 

— Richard C. Wallis 


**1/2 Ran Blake, Jeanne Lee, 
YOU STEPPED OUT OF A 
CLOUD (Owl). Two distinctive 
Stylists meet for the follow-up to 
their legendary 1961 debut album. 
Blake's brooding pianism, with its 
spiky chords and pedaled rum- 
blings, contrasts with Lee’s 
church-inflected voice. 

Her spiritual roots are overt on 
Monk's “Worry Now Later” and her 
own “Last Days/Hands.” On the 
latter, her nearly childlike sound 
doesn't quite belie the warning 
tone of her apocalyptic poem. That 
same duality underlies her unac- 
companied “Newswatch,” where 
she shows her awareness of a 
sleeping menace; it’s accented by 
her staccato imitation of a rocket 
attack. The duo set a Gertrude 
Stein poem to Monk’s “Mysteri- 
oso,” on which Lee scats while 
Blake plays blues. Their readings 
of standards tend toward the slow 
and dark, with an especially 
appealing version of Antonio 
Carlos Jobim's “Corcovado.” 

But the album doesn’t quite sat- 
isfy. It's as though the 14 pieces 
had been chosen for their individu- 
al strengths rather than their 
places in a coherent program. A 
pervading sense of darkness is 
the one apparent link among 
them, and it becomes numbing. 
Still, the beauty and challenge of 
much of this music offers its own 


rewards. 
— Dale Smoak 


*x*x*x ABC, ABRACADABRA 
(MCA). Don't confuse this ABC 
with the def playground rappers in 
Another Bad Creation. This ABC 
are a couple of Aging British 
Clubrats, the same ABC who 
crashed MTV a decade ago with 
tuxedos, opera capes, and sleek 
neo-Motown synth-pop. 
Abracadabra updates their 
songcraft with a house groove for 
today’s dance-floor sophisticates. 
Martin Fry still croons his glossy, 
ironic love songs like Bryan Ferry 
with a silk cummerbund for a 
tongue. There aren't many 
Englishmen who'd still try to get 
away with lines like “There's heav- 
en in hello, hell in goodbye/Now 


that you're leaving, I'd rather die.” 
Mark White’s keyboards now show 
oft lots of house-music tropes: 
perky electrobeats, bass chatter- 
ing at staccato bursts of piano. 
Even the obligatory Eastern 
Europe—iberation song has strings 
sampled from Barry White’s Love 
Unlimited Orchestra. “Say It” gets 
a HI-NRG remix by Black Box, the 
masters of fake European house, 
which | guess makes ABC gen- 
uinely authentic fake European 
house. And if that sounds like a 
joke, at least ABC get it. 

— Robert Sheffield 


**x1/2 The Dylans, THE DYL- 
ANS (Beggars Banquet/ RCA). 
The Dylans have the distinction of 
being the first band signed to 
Beggars Banquet without ever 
having played a live concert. Their 
first two singles have found their 
way into the Top 10 of the UK 
indie charts. They have also 
attracted the attention of producer 
Stephen Street (Morrissey, Psych- 
edelic Furs) to take the helm for 
their first full-length LP. But though 
the combination of jangling gui- 
tars, driving bass lines, and 
psychedelic organs has become 
commonplace among young Brit 
bands, it has never sounded better 
than on this sparkling debut. 

“She Drops Bombs” and 
“Planet Love” are reminiscent of 
Pink Floyd, circa 1967 — all 
trance-like reverbed vocals, organ, 
and chattering tambourine. 
“Ocean Wide” and “(Don't Cut Me 
Down) Mary Quant in Blue” recall 
the harder side of Julian Cope with 
a funky edge. The single “Godlike” 
is a collage of all that makes pure 
pop great: catchy riffs, an occa- 
sional power surge of guitars, and 
hard-to-decipher lyrics. All of 
which should propel the Dylans to 
the upper echelon of the seeming- 
ly endless invasion of British retro 
bands. 

— Russ Gannon 


*x*xx Various Artists, SOUND 
OF THE SWAMP: THE BEST OF 
EXCELLO RECORDS, VOL. 1 
and SOUTHERN RHYTHM 'N’ 
ROCK: THE BEST OF EXCELLO 
RECORDS, VOL. 2 (Rhino). Here 
are 36 cuts of Louisiana R&B and 
Nashville-billy from 1954 to 1966 
that clarify how superb an ear 
Excello's Ernie Young had during 
the years, now long gone, when 
rock and roll actually existed. 
Notice how the antique, tin-foil 
fragility of the acoustics bursts 
from the strain of train-whistle gui- 
tar riffs and highway-speed vocals 
— shuffle beat in all its newness. 
The singers frame their childlike 
willfulness in a headstrong thumb- 
suck completely unlike either 
heavy metal’s cue-card muscle- 
mugging or rap and nuevo-disco’s 
college-lab techno-calculus. 

Some pomos might find the 
lean Excello sound ghostly, but 
those who dare to know what their 
grandfathers used to put on their 
blue suede shoes for might try 
Lazy Lester's shouted “I Hear You 
Knockin’,” the shake-and-shim- 
my/quiver of Guitar Gable's “This 
Could Go On Forever,” or the farm 
animals’ town meeting in Lightnin’ 
Slim’s “Rooster Blues.” Plus the 
Surf Riders’ rumble-rambling “I'm 
Out,” Jerry McCain & His Upstarts’ 
sprint-jiving “My Next Door 
Neighbor,” Ray Batts’s joyously 
prurient whorehouse boogie 
“Stealin’ Sugar,” and Slim Harpo's 
patient murmur and body-petting 
in “Baby, Scratch My Back.” 

— Michael Freedberg 


**xxx Dry Branch Fire Squad, 
LONG JOURNEY (Rounder). 
These highly charged neo-tradi- 
tionalists capture the essence of 
real bluegrass from about 40 
years ago, long before it went cos- 
mopolitan or rock. Love gone bad, 
fervent gospel with demanding 
harmonies, and a maudlin hungry 
orphan tale with Ron Thomason's 
nimble mandolin breaks spark this 
Ohio quintet's repertoire. 

Tight, quavering harmonies 
shine on the title track, a poignant 
ballad to a dying loved one 
penned by Doc Watson and his 
wife, Rosa Lee. Dripping with 
good old-fashioned country heart- 
break, Suzanne Thomas's strong, 
slightly harsh voice recalls Hazel 
Dickens even as her slow banjo 
frailing (plucking with the fingernail 
in a downward motion) lends an 
eery, primitive feetto the oft- 
recorded “Rain and Snow.” Easing 
the cleanly produced album to a 
close is Nashville songwriting ace 
Bob McDill's bittersweet “We 
Believe in Happy Endings.”’Like 
the best country music, Long 
Joumey lays its emotions so bare 
it sends shivers up you spine. 

— Bruce Sylvester 


(Dry Branch Fire Squad play 
the First Congregational Church, 
11 Garden Street, Cambridge, on 
Sunday, November 17.) 


**x ASPHALT BALLET (Virgin). 
From the opening riff of Asphalt 
Ballet's debut, it’s clear they're 
denizens of the same LA metal 
scene that spawned Guns N’ 
Roses a few years back. They've 
got the same Aerosmith-style bad- 
boy bluesy metal sound and 
angry-young-man-from-the street 
attitude that’s taken hold since 
GN'R's Appetite for Destruction hit 
the charts in 1989. 

Unfortunately, Asphalt Ballet 
have studied their influences a lit- 
tle too diligently, and the best 
songs here are pale imitations. 
“Unlucky Mr. Lucky” and “Hell's 
Kitchen” have solid dirty grooves 
but sound like outtakes from Draw 
the Line. “Soul Survive” has a nice 
hooky riff but recalls more than 
one Cult song, and the guitar lead 
on “Tuesday's Rain” could almost 
have been sampled from “Sweet 
Child o’ Mine.” 

The blatant imitation wouldn't 
be so bad if Asphalt Ballet had 


something to back it up. Gary 
Jeffrey's growl-and-scream vocals 
just seem pointless on lackluster 
tunes like “Blood on the Highway,” 
as do inane (and offensive) lyrics 
like “Gonna find a Cajun lady to 
make a man out of me.” The one 
bright moment is the last tune, “Do 
it All Over Again,” which sounds 
like a show tune played on acous- 
tic guitar and has a sense of 
humor and an originality that are 
missing from the rest of the 
disk. 

— Matt Ashare 


*1/2 Jerry Lee Lewis, ROCKIN’ 
MY LIFE AWAY: THE JERRY LEE 
LEWIS COLLECTION (Warner 
Bros.) At this point, it seems like 
ol’ Jerry Lee has rocked and 
pissed a couple of lifetimes away. 
But this “collection” adds nothing 
to his colorful legacy. It welds a 
Hollywood rock session from 1979 
that’s a complete throwaway — 
the Killer sounds half-dead — to a 
decent clutch of Nashville sides 
from the next year, where he at 
least sounds comfortable. Unsur- 
prising, since country has really 
been Lewis's forte since he hit 
middie age. And his versions of 
“Goodtime Charlie’s Got the 
Blues” and “Who Will Buy the 
Wine” are hardcore, heart-tugging 
honky-tonk. But these sessions, 
though fun for fans, were left on 
the shelves for a reason. 

— Ted Drozdowski 


CLASSICAL 


**x*xx Sanford Sylvan, David 
Breitman, BELOVED THAT PIL- 
GRIMAGE (Elektra Nonesuch). 
The world probably knows bari- 
tone Sanford Sylvan better as an 
operatic actor — the Figaro, Don 
Alfonso, and Chou En-lai in the 
PBS telecasts of Peter Sellars’s 
productions of Mozart and John 
Adams — than as a vocal recital- 
ist. But in the right repertoire, this 
student of Phyllis Curtin (to whom 
this new album is dedicated) can 
be a great singer of songs: 

His debut recital recording con- 
sists of three 20th-century Ameri- 
can song cycles: Theodore Chan- 
ler's Eight Epitaphs (poems by 
Walter de la Mare), Samuel 
Barber's Hermit Songs (“to poems 
translated from anonymous Irish 
texts of the eighth to 13th cen- 
turies"), and Aaron Copland’s 
Twelve Poems of Emily Dickinson. 
These songs demonstrate an 
impressive range of musical and 
literary character; and Sylvan and 
his sympathetic long-time accom- 
panist, David Breitman, are at their 
most immediately, effortlessly, and 
consistently communicative. 

Sylvan has found the perfect 
conversational tone for these 
works — there's a kind of modesty 
in his delivery of the text that 
seems almost to verge on the 
naive, except that he's also so 
knowing. So there's both tender- 
ness and wit, deceptive simplicity 
and an extraordinary rhythmic 
alertness and subtlety. His clear, 
natural diction makes him an 
instant model of how to sing 
American. He's also in spectacu- 
larly beautiful voice. This is easily 
the best debut recital album of the 
year — perhaps the longest over- 
due and most eagerly awaited and 
certainly one of the most satisfying 
ever. The liner notes by Michael 
Steinberg are also, as you might 
expect, exemplary: at once ency- 
clopedic and intimate. 

— Lloyd Schwartz 











STUDIO SPRUNG: introducing the Dylans. 
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Desire, at the Brattle. 


Film schedules often change with little 
notice. Please call the theater before step- 
ping out 


These listings run from November 15th 
through Nov. 21nd 


BOSTON 


ALLSTON CINEMA (277-2140) 

214 Harvard Ave. 

|: Highlander 2: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

ll: Homicide: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

ili: The Butcher's Wife: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

WV: we through Thurs. Call for 





BEACON HILL (723-8110) 

1 Beacon St. 

|: House Party 2: through Thurs., 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 

ll: Strictly Business: through Thurs., 
1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 7:30, 9:30 

CHARLES (227-1330) 

95 Cambridge St. 

I; 29th Street: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 
5:15, 7:30, 10 

ll: Year of the Gun: through Thurs., 1, 
3:10, 5:15, 7:40, 9;50 

iil; The Commitments: through Thurs., 
1:30, 4:14, 7:15, 9:50 

CHERI (536-2870) 

50 Dalton St. 

|: The Fisher King: Thurs., 1, 4, 
7:30, 10:10; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 
il: Little Man Tate: through Thurs., 1, 
3:10, 5:20, 7:40, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 12:10 
am. 

ii: Frankie & Johnny: through Thurs., 
12:30, 2:45, 5, 7:20, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 12:10 
am. 

IV: Other People's Money: through 
Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10; Fri., Sat., 


midnight 
CINEMA 57 (482-1222) 
200 Stuart St. 
I: The People Under the Stairs: through 
Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:15, 7:45, 10 
li: Ricochet: through Thurs., 12:50, 3, 
5:10, 7:30, 9:50 
COPLEY PLACE (266-1300) 
100 Huntington Ave. 
(No shows before noon on Sun.) 
|: Deceived: through Thurs., 7:30, 9:40; 
Fri., Sat., midnight 
lt: Ernest Scared Stupid: through Thurs., 
10 am., noon, 2, 4 
iit: Curly Sue: through Thurs., 10:30 a.m:, 
12:40, 2:50, 5:20, 7:45, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 
midnight 
IV: Billy Bathgate: through Thurs., 10:15 
a.m., 12:30, 2:45, 5, 7:25, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 
midnight 
V: All | Want For Christmas: through 
Thurs., 10 a.m., noon, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10; Fri., 
Sat., midnight 
Vi: Rambling Rose: through Thurs., 10 
a.m., 12:20, 2:40, 5, 7:20, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 
midnight 
Vil: In Search of Intelligent Life: through 
Thurs., 10:10 a.m., 12:30, 3, 5:20, 7:40, 
9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight 
Vill: Highlander 2: through Thurs., 10 
a.m., 12, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight 
IX: The Butcher's Wife: through Thurs., 
7:15, 9:30; Fri., Sat., midnight 
X: Suburban Commando: through 
Thurs., 10:20 a.m., 12:30, 2:40, 4:50 
XI: Twenty One: through Thurs., 10:15 
a.m., 12:40, 2:50, 5:15, 7:40, 9:50; Fri., 
Xi: Paradise: through Thurs., 10:10 a.m., 
12:30, 3, 5:20, 7:30, 9:40; Fri. Sat., mid- 


night 

Xill: Barton Fink: through Thurs.: 10 
a.m., 12:15, 2:30, 4:50, 7:10, 9:30; Fri., 
Sat., 11:50 

MUSEUM OF SCIENCE, Omni Theatre 
(723-2500) 

Science Park, Boston 

|: Ring of Fire and The New England 
Time Capsule: Fri., 7, 9, 10; Sat., Sun., 5, 
7, 9; Tues.-Wed., 7; Thurs., 7, 9; daily 
mats., 11 a.m., 1,2,3 

ll; Blue Planet: Fri.-Sun., 6, 8; Tues.- 


LUIS BUNUEL’S That Obscure Object of 





Thurs., 8; daily mats., noon, 4 
NICKELODEON (424-1500) 

606 Comm Ave 

I: Homicide: through Thurs.,1:20, 3:30, 
5:40, 7:50, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

ll: Rapture: through Thurs., 1:20, 3:30, 
5:30, 7:45, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight 

ili: Antonia and Jane: through Thurs., 
1:30, 3:30, 5:15, 7:10, 9:15; Fri., Sat., 
11:30 

IV: Black Robe: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:20, 5:30, 7:40, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight 
V: My Own Private Idaho: through 
Thurs., 1, 3:05, 5:10, 7:20, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 
11:40 

PARIS (267-8181) 

841 Boylston St. 

Cape Fear: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 
5:05, 7:50, 10:15 


BROOKLINE 


1: Curly Sue: through Thurs., 12:40, 2:50, 
5, 7:15, 9:45 

li; All | Want For Christmas: through 
Thurs., 12:30, 2:40, 4:50, 7:10, 9:20 

Wil; Paradise: through Thurs., 1:40, 4:20, 
7:20, 9:40 

IV: Little Man Tate: through Thurs., 
12:45, 3, 5:15, 7:35, 9:55 

V: Frankie & Johnny: through Thurs., 1, 
3:40, 7, 9:30 

CIRCLE CINEMA (566-4040) 

Cleveland Circle 

|: Strictly Business: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

> : Cape Fear: through Thurs. Call for 


i: 1: House Party 2: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 


IV: The Fisher King: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

V: The People Under the Stairs: through 
Thurs. Call for times. 

Vi: 29th Street: through Thurs. Cail for 
times. 

Vii: Other People’s Money: through 
Thurs. Cail for times. 

COOLIDGE CORNER (734-2500) 

290 Harvard St. 

I: Korezak: Fri., Sun.-Thurs., 2:45, 5, 
7:15, 9:35; Sat., 2:45, 7:15 

The Rocketeer: Sat., Sun., 11:30 a.m. 
Falling Over Backwards: Sat., 5:15 

Real Time: Sat. 9:35 

ll: La belle noiseuse: Fri., Mon.-Thurs., 
2, 7:45; Sat., Sun., 11 a.m., 3:25, 7:55 
Forever Activists: Fri., Mon.-Thurs., 
6:30; Sun., 1:30 


CAMBRIDGE 


BRATTLE (876-6837) 

40 Brattle St., Harvard Sq. 

Rocco and His Brothers: Fri., Sat., 4:30, 
8; Sat. mat., 1 

Goodfellas: Sun., 2:55, 7:30 
“Italianamerican,” “American Boy,” 
and “The Big Shave:” Sun., 1, 5:50, 10 
Gilda: Mon., 4, 7:55 

Affair in Trinidad: Mon., 6, 9:55 

The Discreet Charm of the 
Bourgeoisie: Tues., 4, 8 

That Obscure Object of Desire: Tues., 
6, 9:55 

The Good, the Bad, and the Ugly: Wed., 
5, 8:15 

The Leopard: Thurs., 4:30, 8 

FRESH POND MALL (661-2900) 

168 Alewife Brook Parkway 

|: Billy Bathgate: through Thurs.,1, 3:10, 
5:20, 7:40, 10 

ll; Frankie & Johnny: through Thurs., 
12:45, 3:05, 5:25, 7:55, 10:15 

iil: 29th Street: through Thurs., 1:30 
3:40, 5:45, 8, 10:10 

IV: Strictly Business: through Thurs., 
1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 7:30, 9:30 

V: All | Want For Christmas: through 
Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7,9 

Vi: Other People’s Money: through 
Thurs.,1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10 

Vil: Highlander 2: through Thurs., 1:20, 
3:20, 5:20, 7:20, 9:20 











PHOENIX ®* 
Vill: Curly Sue: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:15, 5:15, 7:15, 9:15 

IX: The People Under the Stairs: 
through Thurs.,12:45, 3, 5:10, 7:30, 
9:50 

X: Rapture: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 
5:20, 7:20, 9:30 

HARVARD SQUARE (864-4581) 

10 Church St. 

1: Homicide: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5:15, 
7:45, 10 

ii; The Commitments: through Thurs., 2, 
4:45, 7:20, 10; Fri., Sat. 12:10 a.m. 

Ill: The Fisher King: through Thurs., 1, 4, 
7, 9:45; Fri, Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

IV: My Own Private Idaho: through 
Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:25, 7:35, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 
11:50 

V: Cape Fear: through Thurs. 1:15, 4, 7, 
9:40; Fri., Sat., midnight 

Vi: The Rocky Horror Picture Show: Fri, 
Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

JANUS CINEMA (661-3737) 

57 JFK St. 

Little Man Tate: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:45, 10 


ES 


ARLINGTON Regent (643-1198) 

7 Medford St. 

|: Barton Fink: through Thurs., 7, 9 
ARLINGTON, Capitol (648-4340) 

204 Mass Ave 

1: Barton Fink: through Thurs., 7, 9:30; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 12:15, 2:30, 4:45 

ll: City of Hope: through Thurs., 7, 9:25 
ill: Year of the Gun: through Thurs., 7:10, 
9:20 

IV: Dead Again: through Thurs., 4:50, 
7:20, 9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 12;40, 2:45 
V: House Party 2: through Thurs., 5; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3 

Vi: Suburban Commando: Sat.-Thurs., 
4:20; Sat., Sun. mats., 12:45, 2:30 

Vil: Ernest Scared Stupid: through 
Thurs.,.5; Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3 

Vill: Paradise: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:20 
BEVERLY, Cabot Street Cinema (508- 
927-3677) 

286 Cabot St. 

Doc Hollywood: Fri., Sat., 5, 7:15, 9:30 
Paris is Burning: Mon., Tues., 5:20, 7:10, 
9 


Hot Shots: Wed., Thurs., 5, 7, 9 
BRAINTREE, General Cinema (848- 
1070) 

South Shore Plaza 

|: The Butcher's Wife: through Thurs., 
1:20, 3:40, 7:15, 9:40 

li: Deceived: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:50, 
7:10, 9:30 

iil: The Fisher King: through Thurs., 
1:10, 4, 7, 9:45 

IV: 29th Street: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:45, 10 

BROCKTON, Westgate Mall General 
Cinema (508-588-5050) 

1: All | Want For Christmas: through 
Thurs., 1:20, 3:20, 5:20, 7:20, 9:30 

it: The People Under the Stairs: through 
Thurs., 1:10, 3:20, 5:30, 7:45, 10 

lll: Frankie & : Fri, 1:30, 7 

IV: Other People’s Money: through 
Thurs., 4, 9:40 

V: Highlander 2: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 
5:20, 7:30, 9:55 

Vi: Strictly Business: through Thurs., 
1:20, 3:30, 5:20, 7:30, 9:40 

Vil: Cape Fear: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:15, 7, 9:45 

Vill: Curly Sue: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:40, 9:50 

BROCKTON, Loews Theatres (508-963- 
1010) 

Rte. 27 

I: Little Man Tate: through Thurs., 5:20, 
7:30, 9:40; Sat., Sun., 1, 3:15 

li: House Party 2: through Thurs., 5:35, 
7:35, 9:45; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:20, 3:30 

iil: 

IV: Billy Bathgate: through Thurs., 5:15, 
7:35, 9:50; Sat., Sun. mats., 12:50, 3 

V: Rambling Rose: through Thurs., 5:25, 
7:40, 10; Sat., Sun. mats., 12:45, 3:10 
BURLINGTON, General Cinema I-IV 
(272-4410) 

Rte. 128, exit 42 

|: Strictly Business: through Thurs.,1:15, 
3:15, 5:20, 7:40, 9:50 

li: Highlander 2: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 
7:15, 9:30 

Iii; Billy Bathgate: through Thurs., 11, 
3:05, 5:15, 7:30, 9:45 

IV: Other People's Money: through 
Thurs., 1:30, 4, 7, 9:20 

DANVERS, Cinema City, Loews Theatres 
(593-2100) 

Rte. 128, exit 24 

I: The People Under the Stairs: through 
Thurs., 1:15, 3:20, 5:25, 7:45, 9:50; Fri., 
Sat., midnight. 

ll: Other People’s Money: through 
Thurs., 1:30, 3:45, 7:15, 9:35; Fri., Sat., 
11:45 

iil: Strictly Business: through Thurs., 
1:20, 3:10, 5, 7:30, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:25 
IV: Cape Fear: through Thurs., 1:25, 4, 
7:15, 9:45; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

V: Little Man Tate: through Thurs., 1:10, 
3:15, 5:15, 7:15, 9:20; Fri., Sat., 11:20 

Vi: Frankie & Johnny: through Thurs., 
1:40, 4:10, 7:15, 9:40; Fri., Sat., midnight 
DANVERS, Liberty Tree Mall, Loews 
Theatres (599-3122) 

Rte. 128, exit 24 

I; 29th Street: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:15, 
5:20, 7:25, 9:40 

li: The Fisher King: through Thurs., 1, 4, 
7, 9:50 

DEDHAM, Community Theatre (326- 
1463) 

578 High St. 

|: Dead Again: through Thurs., 9:15; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 1:15, 5:15 

ii: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles: Sat., 
Sun. mats., 1,3 

Mi: Paris is Burning: through Thurs., 7, 9; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 5 

IV: Shattered: through Thurs., 7:15; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 3:15 

DEDHAM, Showcase 10 (326-4955) 


SECTION THREE » 








950 Providence St. 
I: —_- Sue: through Thurs. Call for 


t Hl age through Thurs. Call for 


il: F Frankie & Johnny: through Thurs. 

Call for times. 

IV: House Party 2: through Thurs. Call for 

times. 

V: Other People’s Money: through Thurs. 

Call for times. 

Vi: Cape Fear: through Thurs. Call for 

times. 

Vil: The People Under the Stairs: 

through Thurs. Call for times. 

Vill: Suburban Commando: through 

Thurs. Call for times. 

IX: Ricochet: through Thurs. Call for 

times. 

X: Strictly Business: through Thurs. Call 

for times. 

XI: Highlander 2: through Thurs. Call for 

times. 

Xil: All | Want for Christmas: through 

Thurs. Call for times. 

Xl: Little Man Tate: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

FRAMINGHAM, General Cinema |-VI 
(235-8020) 

Rte. 9, Shopper's World 

I: The People Under the Stairs: through 
Thurs., 3:15, 5:25, 7:45, 9:95 

ll: Other People’s Money: through 
Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:15, 7:35, 9:50 

ill: Strictly Business: through Thurs., 
1:10, 3:10, 5:10, 7:25, 9:25 

IV: 29th Street: through Thurs., 

5:20, 7:40, 9:50 

V: Ernest Scared Stupid: through Thurs., 
1:10 

bs pe, Fear: through Thurs., 1:20, 4, 7, 


1, 3:10, 


vii Frankie & Johnny: through Thurs., 
1:15, 4:25, 7, 9:40 

HANOVER, General Cinema I-IV (337- 
5353) 

Hanover Mall, Rtes. 3 and 53 

|: Strictly Business; through Thurs., 1, 
3:20, 5:40, 7:50, 9:45 

Il: The People Under the Stairs: through 
Thurs., 12:45, 3, 5:20, 7:30, 9:50 

Ill: Cape Fear: through Thurs., 1:15, 4, 7, 
9:40 

IV: Billy Bathgate: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:15, 7:15, 9:40 

HINGHAM, Loring Hall Cinema (749- 
1400) 

65 Main St. 

Rambling Rose: through Thurs., 7, 9:15 
LEXINGTON Flick (861-6161) 

1794 Mass Ave 

I: Rambling Rose: through Thurs., 7:10, 
9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 

ll: The Commitments: through Thurs., 
7:00, 9:30 

lll: Ernest Scared Stupid: Sat., Sun. 
mats., 1, 3:30 

MAYNARD, Fine Arts Theatre (508-897- 
8100) 

19-21 Summer St. (Rte. 62) 


I: Dogfight: Fri., 7, 9:15; Sat., 2, 7, 9:15; 


Sun., 2, 4, 7; Mon.-Thurs., 7:30 
li: Other 
Sat., 2, 7, 9:15; Sun., 2, 4, 7; Mon.-Thurs., 
7:30 

iil: Curly Sue: Fri., Mon.-Thurs., 7; Sat., 
2, 7; Sun., 2, 4, 7; 

NATICK, Loews Theatres (237-5840) 

Rte. 9, opposite Shopper's World 

I: All | Want for Christmas: through 
Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7:15, 9:20; Fri., Sat., 12:15 
a.m. 

it: Curly Sue: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 
5:15, 7:20, 9:30; Fri., Sat.,11:40 

It: Little Man Tate: through Thurs., 1, 3, 
5:15, 7:30, 9:40; Fri., Sat., midnight 

IV: The Fisher King: through Thurs., 1, 4, 
7, 9:45; Fri., Sat.,12:15 a.m. 

V: Highlander 2: through Thurs., 1:30, 
3:30, 5:30, 7:40, 9:55; Fri. Sat., midnight 
Vi: Billy Bathgate: through Thurs., 1:15, 
4, 7:20, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 
NEWBURYPORT, Screening Room (508- 
462-3456) 

82 State St. 

Tatie Danielle: Fri. Sat., 7, 9; Sun., Mon., 
8 


Boyz 'n the Hood: Tues.-Thurs., 8 
NEWTON, West Newton Cinema (964- 
6060) 

1296 Washington St. 

|; Strangers in Good Company: through 
Thurs., 12:10, 2:10, 4:05, 6, 8, 9:50 

ll: City of Hope: through Thurs., 4:30, 
9:05 


iil; The Commitments: through Thurs., 
1:35, 4:20, 7:15, 9:40 

IV: Europa, Europa: through Thurs., 
1:30, 4:35, 7, 9:05 

V: Rambling Rose: through Thurs., 1:40, 
4:25, 7:20, 9:30 

Vi: Dead Again: through Thurs., 2:25, 
7:05 

Vil: Billy Bathgate: through Thurs., 1, 3, 
5, 7:30, 9:45 

NORWOOD Cinemas (762-8320) 

109 Central Ave. 

I: Doc Hollywood: through Thurs., 9:15; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 5 

ii: City Stickers: through Thurs., 7; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 3 

Ill: Paradise: through Thurs., 7, 9; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 1, 3, 5 

PEABODY, General Cinema (599-1310) 
North Shore Center 

I: Curly Sue: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:15, 
5:20, 7:20, 9:20 

ii: Billy Bathgate: through Thurs., 12:50, 
3, 5:10, 7:25, 9:35 

iil: All | Want For Christmas: through 
Thurs., 12:30, 2:35, 4:45, 7, 9:05 
QUINCY, Entertainment Cinemas (773- 
5700) 

1585 Hancock St., Quincy Fair Mall 

1: All | Want for Christmas: through 
Thurs., noon, 2:15, 4:45, 7:15, 9:30 

it: Billy : through Thurs., 11:30 
a.m., 2:05, 4:35, 7:05, 9:40 

Wl: Litthe Man Tate: through Thurs., 11:45 
a.m., 2:15, 4:45, 7:15, 9:35 

IV: Strictly Business: through Thurs., 
noon, 2:10, 4:40, 7:10, 9:45 

V: Cape Fear: through Thurs., 11:15 am., 


NOVEMBER 


People’s Money: Fri., 7, 9:15; 
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1:50, 4:30, 7:05, 9:45 

Vi: The People Under the Stairs: 
through Thurs., 11:40 a.m., 2:10, 4:40, 
7:05, 9:35 

Vil: Curly Sue: through Thurs., 11:40 
a.m., 2:05, 4:35, 7:10, 9:30 

REVERE, Showcase Cinema (286-1660) 
Rte. 1 and Squire Rd. 

|: Frankie & Johnny: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 


il: Curly Sue: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Iii: Little Man Tate: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

IV: Deceived: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

V: House Party 2: through Thurs. Call for 
times. ; 


Vi: Billy Bathgate: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Vil: Cape Fear: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Vill: Strictly Business: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

~ — Street: through Thurs. Call for 


XH Highlander 2: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Xl: Other People’s Money: through 
Thurs. Call for times. 

Xl: Shattered: through Thurs. Call for 


times. 
Xill: The People Under the Stairs: 
«through Thurs. Call for times. 
XIV: All | Want For Christmas: through 
Thurs. Call for times. 
SALEM, Loews Theatres (595-4700) 
East India Mall 
|: Homicide: through Thurs., 7:20, 9:30 
li: The Butcher's Wife: through Thurs., 
7:15, 9:25; Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:10, 5:10 
lll: Highlander 2: through Thurs., 7:30, 
9:25; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30 
IV: Ernest Scared Stupid: Sat., Sun. 
mats., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15 
SCITUATE, Entertainment Cinemas (545- 
0045) 
Front St., Scituate Harbor 
|: Billy Bathgate: through Thurs., 7:05, 
9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 12:15, 2:30, 4:45 
ll: Homicide: through Thurs., 7:05, 9:30; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 12:30, 2:30, 4:30 
ill: Curly Sue: through Thurs., 7:10, 9:35; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 12:25, 2:35, 4:35 
IV: Rambling Rose: through Thurs., 7:05, 
9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 12:15, 2:30, 4:45 
SOMERVILLE, Loews Theatres (628- 
7000) 
35 Middlesex Ave., Assembly Sq. Mall 
|; House Party 2: through Thurs., 12:50, 
3:10, 5:25, 7:40, 10:10; Fri., Sat., 12:15 
a.m. 
li: 29th Street: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:50, 10:05; Fri., Sat., midnight 
lil: The People Under the Stairs: through 
Thurs., 12:40, 3, 5:20, 7:40, 10:15; Fri., 
Sat., 12:15 am. 
IV: Little Man Tate: through Thurs., 
12:30, 2:45, 5, 7:15, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:40 
V: Other People’s Money: through 
Thurs.,12:55, 3:10, 5:20, 7:30, 10; Fri., 
Sat 


Vi: All | Want for Christmas: through 

Thurs., 12:35, 2:55, 5:05, 7:20, 9:35; Fri., 

Sat., Sun, 11:20 

Vil: Curly Sue: through Thurs., 12:40, 

2:55, 5:10, 7:20, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:30 

Vill: Billy Bathgate: through Thurs., 

12:50, 3:05, 5:15, 7:30, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 

11:50 

IX: Frankie & Johnny: through Thurs., 

4:30, 10 

X: The Fisher King: through Thurs., 1, 

7:10 

XI: Cape Fear: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:30, 

7:10, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

Xl: Highlander 2: through Thurs., 1:20, 

3:25, 5:40, 8, 10:20; Fri., Sat., 12:05 a.m. 

Xill: Strictly Business: through Thurs., 

12:50, 3, 5:15, 7:35, 9:45; Fri., Sat., 11:30 

SOMERVILLE THEATRE (625-5700) 

55 Davis Square, Somerville 

Slacker: Fri., Sat., 7, 10:50; Sun., 9; Mon- 

Wed., 5:15, 9:20 

Boyz n the Hood: Fri., 5, 8:55; Sat., 8:55; 

Sun., 7; Mon.-Wed., 7:15 

STOUGHTON, Entertainment Cinema 

(344-4566) 807 Washington St. 

Paradise: through Thurs., 7, 9:05 

WEYMOUTH, Cameo Theater (335-2777) 

Columbia Sq., South 

|: Little Man Tate: through Thurs., 7:15, 

9:15; Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3 

il: Curly Sue: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:15; 

Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3 

WEYMOUTH, Cinemas (337-5840) 

Rte. 3A, Harbor Light Mall 

I: All | Want For Christmas: through 

Thurs., 7, 9; Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3, 5 

lt; Billy Bathgate: through Thurs., 7:15, 

9:20; Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3, 5 

lil: Frankie & Johnny: through Thurs., 

7:15, 9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:30, 4:15 

IV: Cape Fear: through Thurs... 7, 9:30; 

Sat., Sun. mats., 1:30, 4:15 

WOBURN, Showcase (933-5138) 

Main St., Middlesex Canal Park 

1: Curly Sue: through Thurs. Call for times. 

it: Little Man Tate: through Thurs. Cail for 

times. 

Il; Frankie & Johnny: through Thurs. 

Call for times. 

IV: All | Want for Christmas: through 

Thurs. Call for times. 

V: Shattered: through Thurs. Call for 

times. 

Vi: 29th Street: through Thurs. Call for 

times. 

vil: } aaa Fear: through Thurs. Call for 

va The Butcher's Wife: through Thurs. 

Call for times. 

IX: The Fisher King: through Thurs. Cail 
for times. 

X: Deceived: through Thurs. Call for 


times. 
Xi: The People Under the Stairs: 
through Thurs. Call for times. 


FILM SPECIALS 


BOSTON FILM/VIDEO FOUNDATION 
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(536-1540), 1126 Boylston St., Boston. 
The Boston Film Collective Film Festival 
on Sat.: at 8 p.m., short films by local film- 
makers. Tickets $5; call 269-5343. 
BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400, 
ext. 319), Copley Square, Boston. The 
“Made in Massachuesetts” film series con- 
tinues Mon.: at 6 p.m., The Verdict, also 
shown as part of the “Never Too Late 
Series” on Thurs.: at 2 p.m. Films screen 
in the Rabb Lecture Hail. Free. 

THE BOSTON UNIVERSITY ISRAELI 
FILM FESTIVAL features films and events 
from Nov. 16-20. Admission $6, $5 for stu- 
dents and seniors; call 352-9238. 

—An opening reception with Uri Barbash 
on Sat. at 7 p.m. at the Boston University 
Hillel, 233 Bay State Rd., Boston; and a 
closing talk by Uri Barbash Wed. at 6 p.m. 
at Boston University, room B-5, 640 
Comm Ave., Boston. 

—Films screen at the Coolidge Corner 
Cinema, 90 Harvard St., Brookline Sat.: at 
9:30 p.m., Real Time. 

—Films screen at the Nickelodeon 
Theater, 606 Comm Ave., Boston Mon. at 
4 and 8 p.m., Beyond the Walls; at 6 p.m., 
Stigma. Tues.: at 4 and 8 p.m., Unsettled 
Land, at 6 p.m. Where Eagles Fly. Wed.: 
at 5:40 and 8 p.m., One of Us. 
BROOKLINE PUBLIC LIBRARY (730- 
2368), Main Library, 361 Washington St., 
Brookline. A series of classics by 
Hitchcock continues Wed.: at 2 and 7:30 
p.m., Veritigo (1958). Free. 

DUDLEY BRANCH LIBRARY (442- 
6186), 65 Warren St., Roxbury. Wed.: at 
10:30 a.m., Sitting in Limbo (1986). Free. 
EMERSON COLLEGE (578-8855), 0 
Marlborough St., Boston. “Films from the 
Margin,” continues Fri.: at 7:30 p.m., “The 
Best of Gay and Lesbian Short Camp 
Films.” Admission $4. 

FIELDS CORNER BRANCH LIBRARY 
(436-2155), 1520 Dorchester Ave., 
Dorchester. A travel film series continues 
Thurs.: at 1:30 p.m. Niagra Falls. Free. 
FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 
Marlborough St., Boston. “Films of Robert 
Bresson” continues Fri., Sat., and Sun.: 
at 8 p.m., Lancelot ‘du Lac (1974). 
Admission $4. 

HARVARD-EPWORTH UNITED METH- 
ODIST CHURCH (354-0837), 1555 Mass 
Ave, Cambridge. Sun.: at 8 p.m., The Kid 
Brother (1927). Admission $3. 

HARVARD FILM ARCHIVE (496-6046), 
24 Quincy St., Cambridge. Admission 
(unless otherwise noted) $5, $4 for stu- 
dents and seniors. 

—“Peter Greenaway: A Film/Video/Papers 
Retrospective” continues Fri.-Sun.: at 
7:30 and 9 p.m., “TV Dante, The inferno, 
Cantos I-Vill" (1988-89); at 8 p.m., The 
Draughtman's Contract (1982); Sat: at 
3:30 p.m., Sun.: at 6:30 p.m., Four 


4 p.m. The Falls; Thurs.: at 8 p.m., The 
Belly of an Architect. 

—"Moral Perfectionism” continues Mon.: 
at 3 p.m., and Wed.: at 8 p.m., North By 
Northwest (1959). 

—'The Observant Eye,” a series of pre- 
mieres, recent non-fiction film, and genre 
masterpieces, continues Mon.: at 5:30 
p.m., Chronicle of a Summer (1961), and 
“Life Dances On.” 

—‘Variety Lights: Film Meets Theatre” 
continues Mon.: at 8 p.m., a double fea- 
ture with After the Rehersal, and Filming 
Othello. 

—“Black Shadows on a Silver Screen,” a 
series that traces the evolution of African- 
American cinema, continues Tues.: at 
5:30 p.m., No Way Out , and “The House | 
Live In.” 

—The Architectonics of Vision” series 
begins Tues.: at 8 p.m., Wings of Desire. 
—‘Italian Cinema” continues Wed.: at 
5:30 p.m., Last Tango in Paris. 
LEVENTHAL-SIDMAN JEWISH COM- 
MUNITY CENTER (965-7410), 333 
Nahanton St. Newton. Tues. at 7:30 p.m., 
The Forward: Immigrants to Americans. 
Admission $3. 

MASS. COLLEGE OF ART FILM SOCI- 
ETY (232-1555, ext. 214), Longwood 
Bidg., 364 Brookline Ave., Boston. Wed.: 
at 7:30 p.m., Home Less Home, directed 
by Bill Brandt. Admission $5. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300, ext. 
300}, 465 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
Admission $5, $4.50 for MFA members, 
students, and seniors. 

—'Three by Hiroshi Teshigahara” contin- 
ues Fri.: at 5:30 p.m., Antonio Gaudi 
(1985), and “Made in Milan,” by Martin 
Scorsese. 

—The Boston Jewish Film Festival contin- 
ues Thurs.: at 5:45 p.m., “Return Trips,” 
and “Letters from Leningrad;” at 8:15 p.m., 
“Interpretation of Dreams,” and “The 
Prayer.” Admission $5, $6, $.50 for chil- 
dren's program. 

MASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
(253-8095), 77 Mass Ave, rm. 10-250, 
Cambridge. The MIT Japan program pre- 
sents the last of three Japanese “Bad 
Guy” films Mon.: at 7:30 p.m., Bad Boys, 
directed by Susumu Hani. Admission 


$3. 

NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 
330 Homer St., Newton. Wed.: at 7 p.m., 
The World of Apu (1959), the final film in 
Indian director Satyajit Ray's “Apu 
Trilogy.” Free. 

WELLESLEY FREE LIBRARY (235- 

1610), 530 Washington St., Wellesley. A 
series of films starring Danny Kaye begins 
Thurs.: at 2 and 7:30 p.m., The Court 
Jester (1956). Free. 

WEST END BRANCH LIBRARY (523- 

3957), 151 Cambridge St., Boston. A film 
series tribute to Katharine Hepburn begins 
Fri.: at 2:30 p.m., Little Women (1933). 


Free. 

WHEATON COLLEGE (508-285-7722), 
Rites. 140 and 123, Norton. An “African 
Film Series" continues Wed.: at 7 p.m., 
La Vie est Belle (1987). The “This and 
That" film series continues Thurs.: at 5:30 
p.m., Hester Street (1975). Free. 
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MOVIE OF THE WEEK: Life Is Sweet (1991). British director Mike Leigh’s latest and 
most acclaimed film is nothing more than the story of the ups and downs of a working-class 
British family. But the situations of Leigh’s films (his last was High Hopes) are always mere 
pretexts for the extraordinary improvisations of his actors. This film’s cast includes Alison 
Steadman as the mother who, with her chef husband (Jim Broadbent), lives in English suburbia 
with their not-so-identical twins, the common-sensical Natalie (Claire Skinner) and the trou- 
bled, irritating Nicola (Jane Horrocks). Opens Friday, November 22, at the Coolidge Corner. 


A 
AFFAIR IN TRINIDAD (1952). 
Glenn Ford is trying to discover 
who murdered his brother, and he 
can't help suspecting Rita 
Hayworth, the nightclub-singing 
widow. Vincent Sherman directed. 
Brattle. 
*ALL | WANT FOR CHRISTMAS 
(1991). Robert Lieberman's sea- 
sonal heartwarmer offers a world 
where upper-middle-class women 
still bask in sable, Grand Central 
Station looks like a Norman 
Rockwell painting (no bums), and 
recessions simply don't exist. The 
film, about a son who plots to 
reunite his divorced parents, man- 
ages to be outlandish and pre- 
dictable at every turn. And Ethan 
Randall's flubbed, awkward perfor- 
mance as the scheming kid adds 
insult to injury. The most that can 
be said of this witless picture post- 
card is that it's cluttered with 
cameos (Leslie Nielsen plays the 
ever-omnipotent Santa). An inspi- 
ration to Grinches everywhere. 
Copley Place, Fresh Pond, 
Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 
*xxxANTONIA AND JANE 
(1991). This made-for-TV British 
feature is the kind of movie Woody 
Allen might make if he were an 
English woman. Frumpy Jane 
(imeida Staunton) resents beauti- 
ful Antonia (Saskia Reeves) for 
her apparently stable family life, 
high-paying job, and perfect com- 
posure — not to mention the fact 
that she spirited away, and mar- 
ried, Jane’s college boyfriend. 
Antonia, however, wants to be rid 
of her adulterous husband, and 
she envies her friend's lack of 
responsibility. Marcy Kahan's 
script has a satirical, sympathetic 
eye for the way these women act 
in defiance of their better judg- 
ment, and Beeban Kidron directs 
with a surprisingly playful hand, 
full of surrealistic gags that recall 
Annie Hall. Nickelodeon. 


B 
**xxBARTON FINK (1991). Not 
only Joel and Ethan Coen's most 
extravagantly stylized film to date, 
but the first to say something — 
about the dilemma of having noth- 
ing to say. John Turturro (whose 
histrionics seem contained by his 
character's angst) plays a New 
York playwright lured to Hollywood 
by the promise of big bucks and 
wide exposure. There, he’s dis- 
concerted both by his hotel — the 
Holiday Inn as designed by 


Magritte — and by the dream fac- 
tory itself, a Kafka-esque 
Wonderland presided over by a 
studio head (Michael Lerner, in a 
tour de force performance) who 
says and unsays lies, threats, 
insults, and flattery. The trouble is, 
Turturro can't write, and he has to 
contend with his next-door neigh- 
bor (John Goodman), a traveling 
salesman with some uncommon 
talents and hobbies. The movie is 
both brilliant and sophomoric, and 
it may not amount to more than 
the statement that life imitates 
kitsch. But it proves there's life in 
the Coens’ minds, and that they're 
not all show. Copley Place. 
*x*xxLA BELLE NOISEUSE 
(1991). Jacques Rivette’s fas- 
cinating three-hour-and-45-minute 
film is, like most of his movies, 
about the interplay between life 
and art. Michel Piccoli plays the 
famous, aging painter who, upon 
seeing the lover (Emmanuelle 
Béart) of an up-and-coming artist, 
believes he can use her to com- 
plete his unfinished masterwork. 
Their collaboration, the bulk of the 
film, becomes a crucible in which 
both artist and model are fused 
together to realize a work of art. 
He demands to get to her 
essence, but since she never lets 
him forget that he depends on her 
for inspiration, the balance of 
power is in her favor, and Béart 
gives a fierce performance as a 
woman who refuses to be a pas- 
sive muse. Their battle of wills isn't 
as delineated as it might be, but 
the immensely satisfying twist 
ending, a reversal of the Balzac 
story that was Rivette's source, is 
a triumph of the claims of lived life 
over cloistered art. Coolidge 
Corner. 

*x*xBILLY BATHGATE (1991). 
Robert Benton's film of the E.L. 
Doctorow novel is serene, mea- 
sured, and visually arresting (it’s 
shot by Nestor Almendros), distill- 
ing the story into a series of 
tableaux abruptly punctuated by 
violence. Billy (Loren Dean) is a 
fatherless boy seeking a surrogate 
father in declining gangster Dutch 
Schultz (Dustin Hoffman) and find- 
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Start Your Business” 
8am, 10:30am, 1pm, 9pm 
Survive/Profit 


Object of Beauty 
4:00, 6:00, 8:00, 10:00 


One Good Cop 
5:00, 7:00, 9:00, 11:00 














Survive/Profit Tough 
8am, 10:30am, 1pm, 9pm 
Cus. Sve.” 
4pm, 11:30pm 





Start Your Business* 6:30pm | 


All movies $4.95/$2.95 Club 





Good Cop 
5:00, 7:00, 9:00, 11:00 








*Sisters in the Name of Rap-$14.95/$11.95 Club 
*The Bikini Open 6-$5.95/$3.95 Club * The Neville Brother-$19.95/$14.95 Club 


And watch for... WWF Survivor Series on November 27 





On Cablevision’s 
Pay Per View. 
Call 787-6777 to order. 


TOIT AT RYO 


PAY PER 


ly League Football-$9.95/$7.95 Club 








What’s New on Video? 


Check It Out in Next Week's Issue of the Phoenix's Video Supplement. 














ing himself initiated into Schultz's 
mob operations. Billy uncovers not 
only the reward, but the horror of 
his adopted profession, notably in 
a scene where Schultz disposes of 
a traitor (Bruce Willis). Loren Dean 
and Nicole Kidman (as Schultz's 
mistress whom Billy claims for his 
own) arouse little erotic tension, 
but Hoffman conveys the grandeur 
and fury of a man in decline with 
detached irony and disturbing self- 
parody. His performance and the 
movie restore urgency and truth to 
a genre that’s become conven- 
tional and commonplace. Copley 
Place, Fresh Pond, West Newton, 
suburbs. 

***1/2 BLACK ROBE (1991). 
Bruce Beresfords film of Brian 
Moore's novel is austere, impres- 
sive, and shaped with an epic 
sweep. Set in 1634, it follows the 
journey of Father Laforgue 
(Lothaire Bluteau), a Jesuit, from 
the fort in Quebec to a remote 
mission that may have been 
destroyed by natives. The focus is 
on the conflicts Father Laforgue 
unwittingly causes between the 
Algonquin he seeks to convert and 
their enemies, the Iroquois, whom 
the Algonquin have feared will 
conquer them if the Jesuits weak- 
en their warrior resolve. Bluteau is 
not an involving actor, with the 
result that the film is absorbing 
without being moving. But as a 
piece of filmmaking, Black Robe is 
masterly. Nickelodeon. 
**x*xBOYZ N THE HOOD (1991). 
This accomplished first feature by 
23-year-old writer-director John 
Singleton is set in South Central 
Los Angeles, where life is accom- 
panied by a ceaseless soundtrack 
of war, and the slightest offense 
can spark a chain of violent 
revenge. The film follows three 
boys, friends since childhood, and 
particularly the struggle of Tre 
(Cuba Gooding Jr.), the only one 
with a father, to choose between 
that man's principles and the easy 
lifestyles of his friends (Morris 
Chestnut and rapper Ice Cube, the 
film's real acting discovery). 
Somerville Theatre. 

*x*x*xTHE BUTCHER'S WIFE 
(1991). This romantic comedy is 
set in a genial, soft-hued New 
York City populated with bemused 
lovers. The catalyst is Marina 





(Demi Moore), a clairvoyant confi- 
dent that the man she married, 
Leo .the butcher (George 
Dzundza), was the one whose 
smile had been ing in her 
dreams. Her predictions unseat 
everyone she comes in contact 
with, and they make plans to 
change their lives, confusing and 
infuriating Alex (Jeff Daniels), the 
psychiatrist they all visit, and the 
one, it turns out, whom Marina 
was really dreaming of. The direc- 
tor, Terry Hughes, is talented and 
clumsy in equal proportions; the 
scenes that work out best are not 
necessarily the ones the movie 
builds up to. And Daniels has to 
play off Moore, who's not right for 
the part. If they were a match, the 
whole movie would float. Copley 
Place, Aliston, suburbs. 


CAPE FEAR (1991). See review 
in this issue. Paris, Harvard 
Square, Circle, suburbs. 
CHRONICLE OF A SUMMER 
(1960). Jean Rouche's film ques- 
tions Parisians on their thoughts 
on life and love in the summer of 
1960. Harvard Film Archive. 
***1/2 THE COMMITMENTS 
(1991). Alan Parker's film about a 
group of urban working-class 
Dublin kids who struggle to 
escape their fates by forming a 
band is like a musical comedy 
conceived by Samuel! Beckett and 
Wilson Pickett. Jimmy. Rabbitte 
(Robert Arkins), young and out of 
work, like most of the population of 
blighted Northside Dublin, is prod- 
ded from his daydreams of glory 
when a couple of friends with a 
band ask him for guidance. 
Renaming them the Commit- 
ments, Jimmy says the Irish, 
whom he calls “the blacks of 
Europe,” must play rhythm and 
blues, and he sets out to find his 
aposties of soul. Parker, who gets 
the details of the setting right, 
evokes with exhilaration the real- 
ization that success is not to be 
dreamed but to be seized. This is 
a feel-good movie that doesn't 
make you feel ashamed. With 16- 
year-old Andrew Strong as the 
band's fiery lead singer and 
Johnny Murphy as the 40ish trum- 
pet player who gives the band 
their link with tradition. Charles, 
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Harvard Square, West Newton, 


suburbs. 

*xCURLY SUE (1991). Greedy for 
another Home Alone, John 
Hughes has ground out another 
child-exploitation film. An insuffer- 
able street child (Alison Porter) 
and her shiftless dad (James 
Belushi) con their way into rich 
bitch Kelly Lynch's apartment. 
Smarmy, inane, and shameless — 
perhaps it should have been enti- 
tled Homeless Together. Copley 
Place, Fresh Pond, Chestnut Hill, 
suburbs. 


*x*x*x*xDEAD AGAIN (1991). 
Superbly confident, and building in 
wit, grace, and exuberance, 
Kenneth Branagh’'s thriller stars 
the director as Mike Church, a 
detective trying to help a young 
woman (Emma Thompson) who 
has lost her memory, identity, and 
voice. Through the intercession of 
an antiques dealer and amateur 
hypnotist (Derek Jacobi), she 
recalls a parallel story (set in 1948 
and shot in black and white) about 
a composer (also played by 
Branagh) convicted of murdering 
the wife (Thompson) he appar- 
ently adored. Church and the 
young woman wrestle with the 
possibility that they are the lovers 
re-incarnated, and that their fate in 
this lifetime is to repeat the past. 
Branagh subsumes the implausi- 
bility into the irresistible zest and 
inventiveness of his artifice; his 
inspiration, resourcefulness, and 
energy never waver. With Robin 
Williams, Andy Garcia, and Hanna 
Schygulla. Arlington Capitol, West 
Newton, suburbs. 

* x DECEIVED (1991). Goldie 
Hawn plays an artifact-restoration 
expert whose husband (John 
Heard) dies — or does he? — 
after six years of wedded bliss. 
Before she can recover, a villain in 
search of a valuable artifact plun- 
ders her apartment and kills her 
housekeeper. Although the char- 
acters, dialogue, and plot are 
merely functional, and the film 
could have used some twists and 
humor, this is shamelessly slick 
and nerve-racking’ fun. Hawn is 
reasonably believable when she's 
strong-willed and putting up a 
fight, but her myopic love for her 
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husband is unconvincing. The real 
protagonist is the camera, which 
doesn't play a single scene 
straight. Directed by Damian 
Harris. Copley Place, Arlington 
Capitol, suburbs. 

*x*xk*kxTHE DISCREET CHARM 
OF THE BOURGEOISIE (1972). 
Luis Bufiuel as a surrealist 
prankster in an extended essay on 
what suckers we moviegoers are. 
The movie is about an amoral 
pack of unprincipled bourgeois 
and the problems they encounter 
trying to meet for dinner. But that's 
merely an excuse for the sly old 
master to veer off on ghost stories, 
non-sequiturs, dreams within 
dreams — the simplest and hoki- 
est of tales, which Bufiuel suc- 
ceeds in drawing us into time and 
time again, only to cut them off like 
a scolding adult, saying, “See how 
gullible you are.” The effect of 
watching the movie is exhilarating: 
it's like being privy to a joke that 
just gets funnier the longer it goes 
on. And Bufiuel treats the bour- 
geois he once hated like familiar, 
amusingly incorrigible fools. With 
Fernando Rey, Bulle Ogier, and 
Delphine Seyrig. Brattle. 


**1/2 THE FALLS (1980). Peter 
Greenaway's first, rarely shown 
feature bypasses the real world 
and creates a fictional universe 
that has been rocked by a “Violent 
Unknown Event" which has victim- 
ized 19 million people with symp- 
toms ranging from bird-like defor- 
mities to immortality. Purportedly a 
documentary by an agency cata- 
loguing each case, the three-hour 
film — the numbered biographies 
of the 92 victims whose names 
begin with the syllable “Fall” — is 
a breathless compendium of puns, 
allusions, fantastic contrivances, 
and a deconstruction of the power 
of myth. But it’s more exhausting 
than uplifting, not so much cri- 
tiquing the notion of coherence as 
crying out for it. Harvard Film 
Archive. 

*x*1/2 THE FISHER KING 
(1991). Terry Gilliam's overlong, 
fitfully brilliant film relies on its out- 
standing cast and the easy pathos 
of its premise. Jeff Bridges plays 
an assault-talk-radio star brought 
low when a caller takes his advice 
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and blows away a restaurant of 
yuppies. Suicidal and impover- 
ished, Bridges is rescued from two 
street punks, who try to immolate 
him, by a homeless man cum 
knight errant (Robin Williams, in a 
more solemn variation on his 
hyperkinetic routines). Bridges 
decides to reciprocate by setting 
Williams up with his true love (a 
nebbish played by Amanda 
Plummer) and helping him find the 
Holy Grail. But the Grail, located in 
the castle-like mansion of a shad- 
owy Upper East Side mogul, is a 
gratuitous emblem of soulless 
American greed. And Gilliam's 
treatment makes neither the leg- 
end coherent nor the social prob- 
lem cogent. Cheri, Harvard 
Square, Circle, suburbs. 

**1/2 FRANKIE & JOHNNY 
(1991). Terrence McNally's deci- 
sion to open up his two-character 
stage play was a wise one, though 
some suspension of disbelief is 
required to accept the luminous 
Michelle Pfeiffer as the dejected 
greasy-spoon waitress Frankie, or 
the brooding, Method-ic Al Pacino 
as short-order cook Johnny. 
Pfeiffer acquits herself credibly, 
allowing an inner desolation to 
cloud and deepen her pristine fea- 
tures, but Pacino captures none of 
Johnny's vitality. And Garry 
Marshall's direction dilutes the 
material's dark core of solitude, 
desperation, and desire. But there 
are appealing supporting perfor- 
mances from Kate Nelligan as a 
hard-bitten waitress and Nathan 
Lane as Frankie's gay neighbor. 
Cheri, Fresh Pond, Chestnut Hill, 
suburbs. 


**x*x *xGILDA (1946). Charlies 
Vidor's classic noir owes much of 
its seedy, lustrous glamor to the 
presence of Rita Hayworth, whose 
rendition of “Put the Blame on 
Mame” is one of the sultriest 
visions in movie history. Glenn 
Ford is a gambler employed by 
sinister café owner George 
Macready, who has gone and 
married Hayworth — Ford's old 
flame. Brattle. 

*x*xxTHE GOOD, THE BAD, 
AND THE UGLY (1966). Clint 
Eastwood, Lee Van Cleef, and Eli 
Wallach are the stars in Sergio 
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Leone's epic spaghetti Western. 
Brattle. 


H 
@HIGHLANDER Il: THE QUICK- 
ENING (1991). Whatever charm 
the original Highlander had, the 
sequel promptly expunges. A race 
of immortals who brandish large 
swords and try to decapitate each 
other, the Highlanders are aliens 
from the planet Zeist. The film is 
so determinedly fragmented that 
you suspect the subtitle is a refer- 
ence to the screenwriting process. 
Christopher Lambert and Sean 
Connery resume their roles for 
some inexplicable reason. A fail- 
ure on every count. Copley Place, 
Fresh Pond, Aliston, suburbs. 

** 1/2 HOMICIDE (1991). On the 
surface, David Mamet's film is a 
gritty, suspenseful police story in 
which a Jewish cop (Joe 
Mantegna) investigating the mur- 
der of an old Jewish woman finds 
himself sucked into an anti-Semitic 
conspiracy theory. Mamet uses 
Baltimore's most sinister corners 
for a bleak, edgy atmosphere in 
which it would be easy to become 
as paranoid as his hero, and the 
dialogue seems to have been 
soaked in testosterone until the 
prepositions wear off. But 
Mantegna’s quandary about who 
his “people” are — the force or 
Jews — is clunky and heavy- 
handed (and at times incom- 
prehensible). What's most disturb- 
ing is the almost sadistic way 
Mamet sets up his ostensible 
hero. He hands the movie to 
tough-talking, angst-ridden 
Mantegna on a platter only to rub 
his face in it. Nickelodeon, Har- 
vard Square, Alliston. 
* x HOUSE PARTY 2 (1991). 
When Kid 'N Play pull up to a 
campus where cheerleaders and 
the drum-and-bugle corps are 
practicing in the middle of the 
quad, you start waiting for Peter 
Lawford and June Allyson to show 
up. More enjoyable than the origi- 
nal, the movie still operates on a 
cartoon level, and unfortunately so 
do its messages. The picture does 
confront pricklier realities in some 
scenes with Georg Stanford 
Brown as a history prof. And the 
broad flat story, with Play staging 
Continued on page 54 
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FROM BRUCE BERESFORD, THE 
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The ICA Theater programs for 
The New Mexican Cinema 


A series of Mexican feature films, man Boston premiere. 
bw ab Nov 8 —Nov 10: Benjamin's io by Carlos Carrera 
an 


Guillermo Gomez-Pena 


with Sergio Arau (guitar) in 


1991 (A Performance Chronicle of the Re-discovery 
of America by the Warrior for Gringostroika) 


Direct from the Next Wave festival a he 8 okie Academy of Music 
»mes performance artist, writer an ist” Gémez-Pefia in 
is new work. 


Thursday, Nov 14 and Saturday, Nov 16 at 8:00 pm 


ART FOR THE END OF THE CENTURY 
A Lecture by Guillermo Gomez Pefia 

Friday, Nov. 15 at 5:30p.m. 

Anderson Auditorium, The Museum School, Museum of Fine Arts 230 the 
Fenway (T-stop; Huntingon) 

Tickets: $4 ICA Members, students and seniors; $5 general. 


[(er- | 


The Institute of Contemporary Art 

955 Boylston Street, Boston 

across from Hynes Convention Center and near Tower Records 
T-stop: Hynes Convention Center/ICA stop on the Green Line 


For recorded information, call The ICA Arts Information Line: 
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HIS WEEKEND 
SPECIAL ENGAGEMENT 


Fri, Nov 15 & Sat, Nov 16 
“ROCCO AND HIS 
BROTHERS” 


Boston Area Premiere 
of Archival, Uncut 
35mm Print! 

(dir. Lunchnio Visconti 
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SCORSESE 
RETROSPECTIVE 


Sun, Nov 17 


“GOODFELLAS” 
(w/ ee 
1%¢ 7:30 
“AMERICAN BOY” 
& “THE BIG SHAVE” 
bow A shows at 
1:00, 5:30, 10:00 
FILM MOIR IS BACK 


, Nov 18 
roy 
4:00, 7:55 
“AFFAIR INN 

TRINIDAD 


(Hayworth & Ford) 
6:00, 9:55 








1$ BUNUEL: 
cine or ba 


(w/ Rey, Carole Bouquet) 
6:00, 9:55 ‘tel 





CINEMA SCOPE 


(dir. Same Leane w/ Clint 
5:00, 8:1 
Thurs, Nov 21 
(dir. Luchino Visconti 


w/ Burt Lancaster) 
4:30, 8:00 





WEXT WEEKEND 
“THE VANISHING” 
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40 BRATTLE ST. 
HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMB + 876-6837 
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617.266-5151. 
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a “pajama jammy jam” to get back 
Kid's squandered tuition money, is 
relieved by Martin Lawrence as 
their mooching buddy and Tony 
Burton as a strict campus chef. 
Directed by Doug McHenry and 
George Jackson. Beacon Hill, 
Circle, suburbs. 


THE INNOCENT (1976). Luchino 
Visconti's final film is a lavish 
melodrama about a Sicilian aristo- 
crat (Giancarlo Giannini) who falls 
for a countess (Jennifer O'Neill), 
only to find his own wife (Laura 
Antonelli) is also straying. Harvard 
Film Archive. 


Jj 

*& xk *k*xJUNGLE FEVER (1991). 
Spike Lee's coolest and most 
detached film to date is also his 
most satisfying and disturbing. 
Wesley Sripes’is a hotshot, mar- 
tied black architect who begins an 
affair with a temporary secretary 
(Annabelta -Sciorra), a white 
woman from Bensonhurst. Snipes 
aspires to the standards of white 
upper-middle-claSs ° success; 
Sciorra: seems suffocated by hér 
environment. And though the 
movie fails in depicting the drama 
of their relationship, it is meticu- 
lous and’ probing in exploring its 
origins and consequences. The 
voices raised are intolerant; elo- 
quent, and very funny; and Lee is 
aided by a uniformly brilliant cast 
— among them Lee himself, John 
Turturro, Lonette McKee, Anthony 
Quinn, and Samuel L. Jackson. 
Somerville Theatre. 


THE KID BROTHER (1927). One 
of Harold Lloyd's most highly 
regarded silent comedies, this film 
was directed by Lewis Milestone 
and Ted Wilde. Harvard-Epworth 
Church. 

KORCZAK (1991). See review in 
this issue. Coolidge Corner. 


LANCELOT DU LAC (1974). 
Robert Bresson’s film of the quest 
for the Holy Grail, filmed entirely 
on indoor, stylized sets. French 
Library. 

****xLAST TANGO IN PARIS 
(1972). Bernardo Bertolucci’s con- 
troversial film is the tragedy of an 
American in Paris (Marion Brando) 
whose wife has slashed her wrists; 
believing now, in his severely 
shaken state, that the only way to 
avoid pain is to restrict any rela- 
tionship to its sexual component, 
he begins a crazy, anonymous 
romance with a young French 
bourgeoise (Maria Schneider). 
This extraordinary melding of 
poetry and improvisation evokes 
Strindberg and Tennessee 
Williams. Brando's improvisations 
are the dramatic equivalent of 
stream of consciousness; one of 
them — a monologue to his wife's 
corpse in her bower -— is practical- 
ly an aria. And he and Bertolucci 
explore sexuality in a more inti- 
mate and unrelenting manner than 
movies ever have, before or since; 
their collaboration is so inspired 
you have to go back to Griffith and 
Gish for comparisons. Harvard 
Film Archive. 

**x*xxTHE LEOPARD (1963). 
Burt Lancaster has his grandest 
role as Prince Fabrizio di Salina, 
the bold, magnificent patriarch 
who faces down the Garibaldi rev- 
olution of the 1860s. Luchino 
Visconti's epic about the decline of 
the Sicilian aristocracy is one of 
the two or three most successful 
cinematic attempts to interpret 
spectacular historical events 
through a single person's con- 
sciousness. Drawing from 
Giuseppe Tomasi di Lampedusa’s 
novel, Visconti and Lancaster put 
us right inside the prince's mind: 
they create a character who's not 
merely a sympathetic representa- 
tive of his class but the aris- 
tocracy's apotheosis. With Alain 
Delon and Claudia Cardinale. 
Brattle. 

**xx*1/2 LITTLE MAN TATE 
(1991). Jodie Foster's directing 
debut (from an erratic, inventive 
script by Scott Frank) is quirky, 
surprising, personal in the best 
sense, and, in its modest way, 
quite impressive. She plays Dede, 
the cocktail-waitress mother to 
Fred (Adam Hann-Byrd), a seven- 
year-old genius who, like many 
gifted people, harbors the occa- 
sional wish to be ordinary. Fiercely 
protective and more than a little 
afraid of losing him, Dede is reluc- 
tant to let him study with the 
renowned shrink (Dianne Wiest) 
who runs an institute for gifted 
children. But Fred learns that he 
doesn't have to hide his brains, 
just as Foster has learned she 
doesn't have to hide hers. Foster 
does make the women too 
schematic, but she takes a reso- 
lutely unsentimental approach that 
glides past the usual pieties about 
childhood, and she doesn't 
smooth out the script’s odd flashes 
of humor. Her own performance is 
direct, unforced, warm and instinc- 
tual; Hann-Byrd, who's in almost 
every scene, is miraculous. Cheri, 


Janus, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 


**x*1/2 MY OWN PRIVATE 
IDAHO (1991). The polymor- 
phously perverse street urchins of 
Gus Van Sant's film strain not just 
respectability but also coherence; 
they feel with an embarrassing, 
inarticulate urgency. Compared 
with Drugstore Cowboy, this film is 
half-baked, but its rawness is the 
key to its tragi-comic vision. Mike 
(River Phoenix).is a tongue-tied, 
narcoleptic street hustler driven by 
the wobbly home movies of his 
memory to find the mother he’s 
been told has murdered his father 
and is insane. His friend Scott 
(Keanu Reeves) is fleeing his 
father, a wheelchair-bound mayor 
Scott has supplanted with a 
Falstaffian. lowlife (William 
Richert). Fortunately this section, 
lifted from: Shakespeare's Henry 
IV, doesn’t last long. Van Sant 
spends more time on Mike's loopy 
odyssey in a goofy, disjointed 
underworld that he creates with 
absurdist exuberance and under- 
stated realism. Nickelodeon, 
Harvard Square. 


-N 

**x*xNORTH BY NORTHWEST 
(1959). One of Alfred Hitchcock's 
last first-rate thrillers, a gloriously 
entertaining, wittily sustained vari- 
ation on his old theme of the inno- 
cent (Cary Grant) trapped in 
intrigue. The featured players 
include Eva’ Marie Saint, Jessie 
Royce Landis, Martin Landay, and 
Mount Rushmore. Ernest Lehman 
wrote the script, which contains 
one of the most famous [ines in 
any suspense film: “That's funny 
— that duster’s dustin’ where 
there ain't no crops.” The title is 
both an allusion to Hamiet.(“| am 
but mad north-northwest: when 
the wind is southerly, | know a 
hawk from a handsaw") and a 
geographical summary of the way 
the action moves. Harvard Film 
Archive. 
NO WAY OUT (1950). Not the 
Kevin Costner stinker, but a ‘50s 
noir that marked the debut of 
Sidney Poitier. He plays a black 
physician who has a white man 
die in his care. The dead man's 
brother (Richard Widmark) incites 
race riots to get his revenge. 
Directed by Joseph Mankiewicz. 
Harvard Film Archive. 


*x x OTHER PEOPLE’S MONEY 
(1991). In Norman Jewison's 
hands, Jerry Sterner’s comedy 
about a hostile takeover becomes 
a condemnation, sans celebration, 
of the greed-racked '80s. Alvin 
Sargent’s screenplay retains a lot 
of the play's crack comic sparring, 
but the sexual charge between the 
takeover-king hero (Danny DeVito) 
and the lady litigator (Penelope 
Ann Miller) emanates less from 
power struggles than from the 
subliminal communication of their 
“lonely guys” within. This approach 
to the material is swoonier than 
savvy: De Vito's character has his 
eye on the bottom line, but he’s 
vulnerable, and Miller seems to be 
playing at toughness. With 
Gregory Peck, Piper Laurie, and 
Dean Jones. Copley Place, Fresh 
Pond, Circle, suburbs. 


*1/2 THE PEOPLE UNDER THE 
STAIRS (1991). You won't bring 
home many nightmares from Wes 
Craven's latest horror schlocker. 
The monsters here are brother 
and sister silumlords who, over the 
years, have accumulated wealth 
and a cellar full of kids. Man and 
Woman (that’s how the film bills 
them, no fooling) have tried to 
raise these children to see no evil, 
hear no evil, speak no evil. One 
tiny slip could cost you an eye, an 
ear, a tongue, and permanent resi- 
dency in the basement. When a 
13-year-old breaks into the house 
to keep his family from being evict- 
ed, he struggles to escape the 
high-tech roach motel..Mére camp 
than horror, and the politically cor- 
rect subtext may be unwieldy; but 
any film that has Twin Peaks stars 
Wendy Robie and Everett McGill 
as incestuous, child-abusing capi- 
talists proclaiming “It's time to 
clean house!” is worth a look. 
Cinema 57, Fresh Pond, Circle, 
suburbs. 


& 

RAISING THE DEAD. A collection 
of Peter Greenaway’s TV work, 
including the world premiere of “M 
is for Man, Music, and Mozart,” an 
exuberant, sensuous collage that 
combines Marat/Sade with The 
Rocky Horror Picture Show. 
Harvard Film Archive. 

** *xRAMBLING ROSE (1991). 
Until it succumbs to timidity and 
treacly platitudes, Martha Cool- 
idge’s film withholds neither the 
thorns nor the troubling mysteries 
of its issue, female sexuality. John 
Heard plays the man looking back 
on his Depression adolescence 
(where he’s played by a baritone- 
voiced Lukas Haas), when he met 
the poor country girl (Laura Dern) 
his family had rescued from a life 














of sin to become their maid. 
Rebuffed by the head of the family 
(Robert Duvall) she turns her 
attention to the son, satisfying his 
curiosity about female anatomy 
and getting some satisfaction her- 
self. It's one of the boldest 
moments in a film marked by irre- 
sistible tenderness and ebullience. 
Calder Willingham’s script is rich 
and compulsively fanciful, and 
each performance is impeccable, 
particularly Duvall’s. Unfortunately, 
Dern's sensuality becomes more a 
matter of farce and rationalizing 
than of urgent mystery. But the 
movie's perfume of love, lust, and 
the desire of tragedy remains. 
Copley Place, West Newton, sub- 
urbs. 

*xTHE RAPTURE (1991). 
Writer/director Michael Tolkin's 
effort to take a serious look into 
the mind of a religious revivalist 
may be the first mainstream movie 
to treat fundamentalist Christianity 
without open contempt or ridicule. 
Mimi Rogers plays a decadent 
swinger who, before you know it, 
has a believing husband and a 
trusting daughter. But her love of 
Jesus is tested by repeated 
tragedies visited upon her family 
while she waits for Judgement 
Day. Tolkin doesn't make jokes at 
his characters’ expense, but he 
keeps yanking the moral rug from 
beneath Rogers's feet, and it 
would take a better actress than 
her to retain her dignity. His 
attempts at creating an arbitrarily 
malign universe just seem like 
directorial manipulation. Nickelo- 


deon, Harvard Square. 

ROCCO AND HIS BROTHERS 
(1960). Direct from the New York 
Film Festival comes the New 
England premiere of the uncut ver- 
sion of Luchino Visconti's sprawl- 
ing, episodic film about five peas- 
ant brothers who migrate to indus- 
trial Milan in search of a better life. 
Alain Delon, Renato Salvatori, 
Annie Girardot, and Claudia 
Cardinale star. Brattle. 


s 
**xxTHE SEARCH FOR SIGNS 
OF INTELLIGENT LIFE IN THE 
UNIVERSE (1991). As performed 
by Lily Tomlin on stage, Jane 
Wagner's tapestry of interwoven, 
oft-fraying souls had a dazzling 
energy, which is lost somewhat in 
this gimmicky movie version. John 
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FOOTLOOSE: Maria Schneider saves the inst prseem for Marion 


Brando in Bertolucci’s 1972 Last Tango in Paris. 


Bailey (the cinematographer mak- 
ing his directorial debut) has done 
the film in a herky-jerky mixture of 
Stylization and filmed perfor- 
mance. And not all the characters 
transfer well to the screen. But the 
centerpiece of the film, a long 
playlet in which Tomlin takes a 
disparate trio of women on a hilari- 
ous, moving odyssey through 20 
years of friendship and feminism, 
ends at a crossroads of triumph 
and eulogy that Tomlin straddles, 
at once both radiant and rueful. 
Copley Place. 

*x*x*x1/2 SLACKER (1991). 
Richard Linklater’s ingeniously 
inane film is a La ronde of obses- 
sion, paranoia, shiftlessness, quiet 
eccentricity, themes, delusions, 
and conspiracy theories of a hos- 
tile cosmos ruled over by powers 
ranging from the CIA to the 
Smurfs. An exploration of the slim 
possibilities of life before death 
and after college, the film, starring 
Linklater’s professional and non- 
professional friends, captures the 
spirit, or lack thereof, of a whole 
generation. It's a series of chance 
encounters that take place on the 


fringes of the University of Texas 
in Austin over a 24-hour period; 
snuffing out each story just as it 
gets interesting, Linklater makes 
you intensely aware you're getting 
nowhere. The whole pointless, 
self-reflective process is fascinat- 
ing in itself. Somerville Theatre. 

*xSTRICTLY BUSINESS (1991). 
This disposable comedy is no dif- 
ferent from the pleasant and for- 
gettable boy meets/loses/gets-girl 
comedies made by white filmmak- 
ers, except that it’s got a hip-talk- 
ing black cast, hip-hop, and self- 
righteous social posturing (Village 
Voice columnist Nelson George is 
one of the screenwriters). in Living 
Colors Tommy Davidson plays a 
streetwise guy who helps a buppie 
Oreo (Joseph C. Phillips) land the 
woman of his dreams (Hallie 
Berry), in return for moving out of 
the mailroom. The message 
seems to be that blacks should 
support one another because all 
they can expect from whitey is 
indifference or outright hostility. 
Director Kevin Hooks sustains a 
light comic tone, and Davidson 
has a gift for improvisation, but 


when white movies are rejecting 
yuppiedom, why is this one buying 
into it so unquestioningly? Beacon 
Hill, Fresh Pond, Circle, suburbs. 


T 

*x*k*xTHAT OBSCURE OBJECT 
OF DESIRE (1977). Made in the 
playful, mocking spirit of his late 
years, Luis Bufiuel’s last film is a 
droll romantic satire, the story of a 
wealthy older man’s consuming 
desire for an unattainable younger 
woman. It stars Fernando Rey as 
the mah and, as his “object,” two 
extremely erotic actresses — cool, 
svelte Carole Bouquet and dark, 
voluptuous Angela Molina. It’s a 
one-joke movie, but the joke 
expands as the movie goes on: 
Rey's desire to have this young 
woman is the one thing that gives 
his bored existence some direc- 
tion, yet her refusal to satisfy him 
— the thing that's keeping him 
going — is also driving him mad 
with frustration. There are also 
some baffling analogies between 
Rey's erotic quest and the activi- 
ties of a Catholic terrorist group. 
Brattle. 
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** *A TV DANTE (1988-89). 
John Gielgud and Joanne 
Whalley-Kilmer star in Peter 
Greenaway’s film of Cantos |-Vili 
of the Inferno, a witty, reverent, 
thrillingly inventive re-invention of 
the ultimate system that finds, in 
the end, that the image of 
sup eme understanding is a 
woman's face. Harvard Film 
Archive. 

*1/2 29TH STREET (1991). As 
the poor schnook snowed under 
by 1e financial pressures of rais- 
ing his family and constantly in 
debt to local hoods, Danny Aiello 
gives a gargantuan, ludicrous, 
tragic-italian-papa performance — 
an Anthony Quinn turn — and writ- 
er-director George Gallo loves it 
so much that he impales him on 
close-up after close-up. Framed in 
flashback as the story of how 
Aiello’s son (Anthony LaPaglia) 
wins the New York State Lottery 
and sacrifices his dreams to 
redeem his luckless dad, this grat- 
ingly overplayed melodrama is 
written by a man who seems to 
have learned psychology from 
Arthur Miller and dramaturgy from 
Norman Lear. The only time you're 
not too worn out to laugh at the 
funny lines is when they come out 
of Lainie Kazan’s warm, smashed- 
in face. She acts with balance and 
control, but the talented LaPaglia 
struggles with his lamely patched- 
together role, vainly searching for 
a style that will make it work. 
Charles, Fresh Pond, Circle, sub- 
urbs. 

TWENTY-ONE (1991). See review 
in this issue. Copley Place. 


***1/2 THE VANISHING (1990). 
This tricky, postmodern Dutch 
thriller begins with the disap- 
pearance of a young woman 
(Johanna Ter Steege, who is so 
overpoweringly expressive that 
she dominates the movie after 
she's gone) during a bike trip 
through the French countryside 
with her boyfriend (Gene 
Bervoets). Then the movie leaps 
ahead three years and switches 
focus to her abductor (Bernard- 
Pierre Donnadieu), whose need to 
draw the woman's boyfriend back 
to the scene, in order to share his 
reasons for committing the act, 
matches the boyfriend's obsession 
to discover the truth. The roots of 
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the picture is in writers like Julio 
Cortazar and Patricia Highsmith; 
and the style and the working out 
of the mystery feel a little academ- 
ic. But director George Sluizer has 
an eye and a gift for evoking a 
mood: thinking back on this movie 
can make you shiver for days 
afterward. Brattle. 


w 

**x WINGS OF DESIRE (1988). 
Wim Wenders'’s fantasy grows out 
of the same brooding mood as his 
earlier films, only its luxurious 
melancholy is much easier to take. 
The protagonists are a pair of 
angels (Bruno Ganz and Otto 
Sander) who drift around Berlin 
observing people, listening in on 
their private longings and wishing 
that they, too, could become mor- 
tal. Wenders treats the angels’ 
dreams the same way he treats 
the spiritual lives of the Berliners: 
as a series of fragmented, almost 
abstract hopes you can project 
your own feelings onto. Yet the 
people here aren't characters, 
exactly; they're more like spiritual 
props. Wings of Desire is poetic, 
but it isn't powerful; it's a mood 
piece that finally speaks to little 
beyond its own open-endedness. 
Harvard Film Archive. 


*x YEAR OF THE GUN (1991). 
Set in Italy in 1978, the height of 
the Red Brigades terrorism that 
culminated in the kidnapping and 
assassination of former prime min- 
ister Aldo Moro, John Franken- 
heimer's:thriller is done in by 
superficial characters, an implausi- 
ble plot, and a pat message. 
Andrew McCarthy (!) plays a 
struggling American journalist in 
Rome writing a novel that turns 
into reality and makes him a char- 
acter in a labyrinth of misleading 
appearances and deadly realities. 
Sharon Stone is the death-wish 
photojournalist out to tempt 
McCarthy away from his Italian 
inamorata (Valeria Golino) and 
into the glitz and peril of celebrity 
journalist. Frankenheimer avoids 
the ambiguities that have made 
his films unnerving and timeless 
— if less than marketable. 
Charles, suburbs. 

YOUNG SOUL REBELS (1991). 
See review in this issue. 
Nickelodeon. 
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s we come to the end.of our 25th-anniversary-year 


celebration, I want to thank the uncountable 


number of talented and dedicated individuals who 


have given their time and energy to the birth, de- 


velopment, and survival of this enterprise. To those who con- 


tributed during the past quarter of a century, during which we 


produced nearly 1300 editions of this weekly newspaper, I simply 


say that without your unique effort the Boston Phoenix would 


not be what it is. 


To those who have labored in our behalf as 
professional advisers and suppliers, I am 
grateful as well, for we have been educated by 
your advice and have benefitted from your 
services. 

To our advertisers — from those who.had 
faith in us early on to those who continue to 
demonstrate their belief in us — I am ever 
appreciative and hope we continue to warrant 
your support. 

But my greatest thanks and appreciation go 
to our readers. Without their abiding loyalty 
and trust, none of us would have had this 
wonderful opportunity: to take part in and 
grow with a publication that’s played a dis- 
tinctive role in this community. 

We have been privileged during the past 25 
years to publish our newspaper in one of the 
most remarkable cities in the country. Most 
would say that, during the past quarter-cen- 
tury, Boston has gone through experiences 
epitomizing both the zenith and the nadir of 
her history. Chronicling and commenting on 
the events, the people, and the institutions 
that have exemplified both the best and worst 
of our city and region has been the primary 
purpose of our editorial mission. 

But we’ve always seen our mission as being 
broader and deeper than that. Through our 
particular perspective and voice, joined by the 
strength of our exceptional readership, we 
have sought to influence the direction in 


which our leaders and citizens would take 
our institutions — be it citywide, statewide, 
and, sometimes, even nationally. 

Over the years, some have attacked the 
Boston Phoenix as being little more than a 
radical left-wing, irresponsible, snottily intel- 
lectual, even pornographic publication. Oth- 
ers have decried us as a newspaper that may 
have been founded upon progressive ideas 
and ideals but has sold out and become soft 
on the establishment — merely because 
we’ve survived financially and matured edito- 
rially. 

But the real reason we still exist is that our 
readers more often than not have found us to 
be vigorous and rigorous in the pursuit of 
our vision of a society that embraces the 
highest standards in the arts, in government, 
in politics, in First Amendment rights, and in 
a meaningful social-justice system for all. 

Although in our 25 years we have certainly 
made our share of errors and misjudgments, 
we have never wavered from our belief that 
what we do makes a difference. It is because 

_of this that a myriad of men and women have 
dedicated and continue to dedicate them- 
selves to the Phoenix. It is our hope that we 
never lose our vision or the passion that 
shapes it. 

Looking into the future is for soothsayers 
and fortune tellers. None of us can accurately 
assess what lies ahead. In the whirlwind of 
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technological change, it is difficult to predict 
what form publications will take in the future, 
or even whether they will survive — and that 
includes this one. Instant communications 
have made the planet smaller than it’s ever 
been, and its people freer than they’ve ever 
been. The technology that makes such com- 
munications possible has created an informa- 
tion glut, and this glut will continue to ex- 
pand. With that expansion will come yet-un- 
conceived media and tools, forcing those of 
us in the business to change or be eliminated. 
As in the past, we shall do our damndest to 
survive. 

But in whatever form we exist — if we do 
exist — it is my hope that the Phoenix never 
loses sight of its goal to pry and to prod peo- 
ple to focus on those issues that demand at- 
tention— issues that, if not attended to im- 
mediately, portend a significant demise in 
our nation’s standard of living and quality of 
life. 

¢ We must deal with the health and educa- 
tion of our children, the feeding, clothing, 
and housing of our growing underclass, and 
the elimination of racism. 

¢ We must revitalize our economy in a way 
that encourages entrepreneurs to create 
thriving businesses with productive and val- 
ued workers. 

¢ We must revitalize ourselves so that there 
is once again an environment in which the 
arts can flourish. We must not allow our soul 
and our spirit to be snuffed out by closed 
minds and evaporating budgets. 

¢ Perhaps most of all, we must develop a 
political system that encourages leaders to 
emerge — that encourages skilled and talent- 
ed people to come forth and serve in the pub- 
lic sector. 

As those of us who are, and have been, as- 
sociated with the Phoenix celebrate our hav- 
ing made it through these last 25 years, we 
look ahead with the same intrepid spirit that 
got us to this point. I hope that at the end of 
the next 25 years, the publisher and chair- 
man — and perhaps I’ll be lucky enough still 
to be that person — will thank those who’ve 
made the past 50 years possible, and will 
once again restate our goals and vision for 
the future. 

— Stephen M. Mindich 
Publisher and Chairman 
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POLICE RIOT: squirting Mace on demonstrators at the 1968 Democratic Convention, in Chicago — a split the party has yet to reconcile. 





o serious political reporter’s Rolodex is complete 
without a number for William Schneider. At 48, 
Schneider has evolved from a bright young turk 


dissecting American politics for the conservative 


| American Enterprise Institute (AEI), in Washington, DC, to 


one of the nation’s most respected political analysts, with 


acolytes across the ideological spectrum. 


He’s also earned the adjective ubiqui- 
tous. Currently under contract to Cable 
News Network as its chief on-air political 
pundit, Schneider’s schedule also includes 
columns for the Los Angeles Times and the 
Atlantic Monthly, contributing-editor du- 
ties at the National Journal, monthly meet- 
ings to discuss electoral trends with Wash- 
ington-area businesses and associations on 
behalf of the AEI, and two days a week 
spent at Boston College, where he is in his 
second semester as the Thomas P. O’Neill 
Visiting Scholar in American Politics. 

Schneider was interviewed in his spar- 
tan Boston College office, furnished only 
with the essential tools of the political pun- 
dit — a chair, a fast-dial phone, a copy of 
The Almanac of American Politics, and a 
window with a view. 


Q: What stands out as a defining politi- 
cal event of this era? 

A: The Chicago convention of 1968, 
which the Democratic Party has still not 
gotten over. We’ve been trying to heal that 


wound for 23 years now. The split be- 
tween Walter Mondale and Gary Hart in 
1984, the split between Michael Dukakis 
and Jesse Jackson in 1988, and the split 
within the Democratic Party that’s coming 
out now — it’s all about trying to figure 
out how to get over the division of the par- 
ty in Chicago in 1968. 

Then, they were fighting about Vietnam. 
Now, it’s the same division in the party, 
but it’s over the role of government. It was 
always a generational split and a class 
split. 

Q: Why that particular moment? There 
have been other instances of intra-party 
strife or generational change. 

A: It challenged the establishment of the 
Democratic Party, eventually overthrowing 
it. It created a whole new constituency, the 
new-politics movement, which is still very 
much there. Violence always breeds linger- 
ing anger and resentment, which is still 
there in the Democratic Party. 

And of course, the issue of Vietnam is 
still one that the Democrats are trying to 


get a grip on. You saw that in 1984, when 
Mondale and Hart would argue about 
Central America. You see that now when 
candidates like Bill Clinton and Bob Ker- 
rey, having opposed the Persian Gulf War, 
are trying deal with the lessons of Viet- 
nam. They’re trying to figure out, was this 
the right thing to do or were we over-re- 
sponding, overreacting to the lessons of 
Vietnam? 

Q: What else stands out? 

A: Watergate. That was a defining mo- 
ment because it confirmed Americans’ 
worst suspicions about what goes on in 
government. It was the end of the 1960s, 
it brought to a head the anti-establishment 
populism that has become so prominent in 
American politics. It created a new press 
in this country, a press that had the power 
to end a war, and to bring down a presi- 
dent. 

I think the press became the official op- 
position party in the United States. When 
the president is in office he sees not the 
Congress or the other party as the main 
opposition, but the press. When he wants 
to come up with a new program, he always 
worries a lot more about how to sell it to 
the press and how they’re going to portray 
it than he does about what’s going to hap- 
pen in Congress. The director of commu- 
nications in the White House is far more 
influential than the congressional leaders 
are. Our functional equivalent of the prime 
minister’s question time is the presidential 
press conference, when the press is the 
sometimes-not-so-loyal opposition asking 
the president questions. And that was cre- 
ated by the Watergate episode. 

Q: You alluded to the generational na- 
ture of conflict. I wonder if it isn’t stretch- 


ing it too much to look at the fall of Nixon 
and the fall of Humphrey, and to say that, 
in both cases, we were looking at the crum- 
bling of a generational prerogative, a gen- 
erational political style, a set of beliefs. 

A: Well, the Phoenix came of age at the 
same time as the baby-boom generation, 
and for the last 20 years people have been 
talking about the impact of the baby-boom 
generation on American politics. 

So far, the impact is very little. The sin- 
gle most important effect it has had is low- 
er voter turnout, because the baby-boom 
generation, those who are now roughly be- 
tween 30 and 45, are very independent 
and nonpartisan, and they vote relatively 
less than other generations have voted in 
that age group. They are relatively non- 
committed, cynical about politics, general- 
ly anti-establishment. Many politicians 
have tried to rally that generation. Jerry 
Brown was one of the first. John Anderson 
tried it, Gary Hart was more successful, at 
least for a period of time. Now several of 
the candidates running for president are 
trying to figure out a generational appeal. 

The interesting thing is it has never 
worked. No one knows what the key is to 
unlocking this huge power of a generation 
that has already come of age and is look- 
ing for a leader. If you think of American 
politics in generational terms, there are 
four generations that are active in Ameri- 
can politics right now. The Depression 
generation, for whom the hero was 
Franklin Roosevelt; the silent generation of 
the 1950s, whose ultimate hero was John 
Kennedy; the baby-boom generation, the 
largest and most influential generation, 
which has no heroes (they were all shot); 
and the baby-bust generation, those under 
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30, for whom Ronald Reagan is about as 
much of a hero as they have. 

So you have a large baby-boom genera- 
tion that ought to be the controlling force 
in the American electorate, but somehow 
they have never gotten organized, they’ve 
never responded to anyone. 

Q: Rather than choosing up a side or 
gravitating to a pole, they seem intent on 
shattering all the conceptions. Look at Biil 
Weld. If there were ever a classic baby- 
boomer politician, it’s Weld, with the cob- 
bling together of social progressivism with 
fiscal conservatism and all the generational 
atmospherics, such as being a Rolling 
Stones fan. 

A: If I had to characterize the political 
tendencies of the baby-boom generation, 
their political commitments, I would say 
that they are social liberals and economic 
conservatives. That is, they tend to be rea- 
sonably comfortable, although a lot of 
them are in a tight squeeze. But, being ed- 
ucated, they’re not social conservatives, 
they don’t like right-wing religion, they’re 
not Reagan Democrats by any means. 
They don’t like racial politics, which is 
what they didn’t like about Reagan and 
Bush, and they’re certainly pro-choice. But 
at the same time they distrust the tradi- 
tional high-tax, big-government solutions 
and the commitment to organized labor of 
the old Democratic Party of Hubert 
Humphrey and Walter Mondale. 

They tend to be fairly entrepreneurial, 
and deeply committed to economic 
growth. Many of them live in the suburbs, 
and are very, very sensitive to the tax issue, 
so Weld in a way epitomizes those two 
tendencies in the extreme. He is extremely 
liberal on social issues, except for crime, 
and law and order. He’s for the death 
penalty, which is I think right on the wave- 
length of those voters, an exception to 
their social liberalism. On economic is- 
sues, he’s very libertarian, anti-tax, anti- 
big-government, anti-regulation. 

So in many ways, Weld is a prototypical 
baby-boom politician, but the problem is 
he’s sort of isolated in the Republican Par- 
ty. He’s not in the mainstream of the par- 
ty, he’s too liberal on social issues and 
probably would not be able to get very far 
if he were to run for national office. He 
might get in trouble at a Republican con- 


vention by making speeches. He’s held the 
faith even more than Pete Wilson, the Re- 
publican governor of California, who’s 
supposed to be a politician of the same 
general persuasion, but who’s caved in on 
an environmental issue by vetoing the 
forestry bill, and caved in on gay-rights is- 
sues, something that Weld would never 
do. Weld urged him not to veto the gay- 
rights bill, and he vetoed it. Weld is a Re- 
publican, but a lot of Republicans don’t 
like him. 

Q: I think that’s part of the whole appeal 
to the boomers. Could those voters help Jer- 
ry Brown do well? 
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this country in 1979 and 1980 had a 
tremendous psychological impact. It had 
its effect on politics, it created a tax revolt, 
a Spontaneous, grassroots movement to 
cut the government's allowance. It was the 
harbinger of the conservative revolution, 
starting with Proposition 13, in California. 
If I could define a specific, pivotal event 
it would be June 1978, the passage of 
Proposition 13, which was a direct politi- 
cal response to the great inflation, and in 
some ways had as much of an impact on 
American politics as the Great Depression 
of the ’30s, but in reverse. In the Great 
Depression, people saw the government as 


BS 


WATERGATE confirmed Americans’ worst suspicions about what 


goes on in government. 


A: Yeah, I think his message will do 
well. He as a person is a bit flawed, and 
he’s been running now for 15 years. But I 
think that the Brown message is a good 
message. It’s probably the right message. 

Q: You’ve chosen an event from the ’60s 
and one from the ’70s — what about the 
"80s? 

A: Let’s stick with the ’70s for the mo- 
ment, because the next great defining mo- 
ment after Watergate was the great infla- 
tion of the late 1970s. The whole society, 
baby-boomers especially, were hurt by 
that. I think the out-of-control inflation in 


saving the country from economic ruin, 
and they supported an unprecedented ex- 
pansion of government power. In the 
1970s, .government in general was seen as 
poisoning the economy, and people revolt- 
ed against government, they passed this 
radical measure. 

It spread instantly across the country to 
Massachusetts, in the form of Prop 2. It 
became a nationwide movement that 
brought Reagan and the Republicans to 
power. Ronald Reagan didn’t endorse 
Proposition 13 until the last week of the 
campaign for it, because he was afraid it 
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would create chaos, and he’d be blamed 
for it. That was two years before he be- 
came president. 

That was a defining moment. And in the 
’80s, obviously, the end of the Cold War is 
tremendously significant, although it has 
not yet had its impact on American poli- 
tics. But its impact on the world has been 
enormous. That’s why there is a Middle 
East peace conference. It had nothing to 
do with the Gulf War, it had to do with the 
Cold War, and the decline of the Soviet 
Union as a force with influence in the 
Middle East. 

Q: I’m wondering if, by not singling out 
the “Reagan Revolution,” you’re consigning 
it as something that was just part of a larg- 
er cycle, something that we'll ultimately 
look back on and not see as particularly 
relevant. 

A: I suppose it’s there. In popular 
terms, it was the tax revolt that created the 
Reagan Revolution. I suppose I’d be will- 
ing to say that the passage of the Reagan 
economic program, in the summer of 
1981, was a critical moment, because it 
institutionalized the revolution that had al- 
ready started before Ronald Reagan be- 
came president. It created the system of 
government that we’re all living with now, 
including a massive budget deficit, which, 
more than anything else, stalemates the 
process, and makes it impossible for 
Democrats to talk about any new social 
program. First the Gramm-Rudman Act, 
and, more lately, the 1990 budget deal, 
have demolished all talk of a peace divi- 
dend. 

So the 1981 Reaganomics package, I 
would say, was enormously consequential, 
but in an unforeseen way. It was conse- 
quential because it institutionalized the re- 
volt against government, the tax revolt, 
and kept it going long after it lost popular 
support. It kept it going in the form of a 
monstrous federal budget deficit. It creat- 
ed this permanent weight on the federal 
system that makes it impossible for 
Democrats to do anything because they’ve 
got to talk about either raising taxes, 
which kills them, or cutting programs, 
which means deserting their constituen- 
cies, or some sort of phony, concocted 
scheme to come up with programs that are 

See POLITICS, page 8 
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self-financing. That was Dukakis’s special- 
ty. They can’t declare a peace dividend be- 
cause of the budget deal, which says they 
can’t transfer military savings. So it’s real- 
ly backed the Democrats into a corner. 

Q: What about Reagan’s ability to steal 
Reagan Democrats away from the great po- 
litical coalition of the New Deal era?. If 
you look back to the mid ’60s, people 
thought of a permanent political landscape, 
in which certain groups — the young, the 
college-educated, for instance — would al- 
ways vote Democratic. Hasn’t that all since 
gone out with the rinse cycle? 

A: Yeah. What happened was that 
Ronald Reagan built a political coalition, a 
powerful, presidential-majority coalition, 
that was the mirror image of the Franklin 
Roosevelt coalition. The Reagan coalition 
was a collection of interests and groups 
that had one thing in common: a distaste 
for big government; what the Roosevelt 
coalition had in common was that they all 
wanted something from the federal gov- 
ernment. Whether it was organized labor 
that wanted protection for collective bar- 
gaining, or big-city political machines that 
wanted patronage, or the poor that wanted 
welfare, or the elderly that wanted Social 
Security, or farmers who wanted price 
supports, or Southern whites who wanted 
a tacit understanding on the race issue, or 
Jews and liberals who wanted an interven- 
tionist foreign policy in World War II. It 
was a vast collection of constituencies that 
wanted the federal government to do 
something for them. 

And that’s what united them. The Rea- 
gan coalition is a nearly-as-vast coalition 
of interests that have in common a desire 
for less government. What they want is 
limited government. Its base constituency 
is middle-class suburban voters who want 
low taxes. These are people who 30 years 
ago thought of themselves as beneficiaries 
of public services. Now they think of 
themselves as taxpayers. That is probably 
the single most important change in the 
last 25 years — the change in the identity 
of middle-income taxpayers from benefi- 
ciaries of public services to taxpayers. 
They liked it when the federal government, 
in the 1950s and early 60s, gave them 
roads and housing subsidies and schools. 
But over the last three decades that attach- 
ment has been reversed, worn down. 

Q: Isn’t it a function of those former 
beneficiaries becoming middle-class, hav- 
ing more to lose? 

A: I think it’s partly that they’ve become 
richer, that they have more. But it’s also a 
function of their experiences. In the 
1960s, the failure of the Great Society had 
the effect of removing the middle-class 
constituency for social-welfare programs, 
because unlike the New Deal, the Great 
Society was taking money from the middle 
class and redistributing it to the poor. 

The New Deal rescued everyone be- 
cause everyone was threatened. The 1960s 
were an era of affluence, and the whole 
point of the Great Society was to eradicate 
poverty in an affluent nation. They tried to 
do it with explicitly targeted and means- 
tested redistributionist policies, and when 
they didn’t work, when it ended in racial 
violence and conflict, the middle class be- 
gan to see that these programs were not 
doing anything for them, and the consen- 
sus began to erode behind social-welfare 
programs. 

I think the second blow was the inflation 

of the 70s, when the middle class became 
angry at government. In 1960, govern- 
ment became suspect, but in the 1970s, 
people became angry, and they revolted in 
the form of a tax revolt. In the 1980s, the 
third step came when Reagan’s anti-gov- 
ernment program produced — or, ar- 
guably, coincided with — a record seven- 
year economic recovery, which led people, 
pragmatic as they are, to believe that Rea- 
gan must be right. His program worked: it 
squeezed inflation out of the economy and 
created this long cycle of economic pros- 
perity, created a boom. Pragmatic Ameri- 
cans in the 1930s said that if Roosevelt’s 
programs worked, they must be right; if 
big government can rescue us from the 
Great Depression, then hooray for big 
government. In the 1980s, it’s, look, if 
limited government and this anti-govern- 
ment program can restore the health of the 
economy, hooray for limited government. 
Whatever works. 

The other element in it was race. The 
two constituencies where the Democrats 
have lost the most support in the last 25 
years are white Southerners and Northern 








urban ethnic whites. We used to call them 
the Archie Bunker voters, now we call 
them the Morton Downey Jr. voters, or 
Howie Carr voters. They’re here in Mas- 
sachusetts, as they are all over the country, 
and there’s a lot of racial resentment that 
goes into that. You see it happening in iso- 
lated places like South Boston. It’s the Ed 
King vote here, it’s the Frank Rizzo vote in 
Philadelphia, the Eddie Vrdolyak vote in 
Chicago, They all became Republicans. It 
tends to be strongest among whites who 
live in close proximity to blacks, who feel 
threatened by black gains, whether it’s in 
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Party in droves. Those are the so-called 
Reagan Democrats. 

The theory is the way to get them back is 
a combination of social and economic pop- 
ulism, which means conservative articula- 
tion of social values plus traditional big- 
government economic populism. The can- 
didate who has the most appeal to Reagan 
Democrats in the 1990s in the entire Unit- 
ed States of America is John Silber. He is 
the ultimate Reagan Democratic candidate. 

If he had been elected governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, he’d be running for president 
today, trying to rally the Reagan 
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an urban setting in the North or in South- 
ern areas. And that’s where backlash has 
hurt the Democrats the most. No question 
why those voters left the Democratic Par- 
ty, it was racial fear and resentment. 

No national Democrat can carry South 
Boston, it’s almost impossible. Well, South 
Boston is a minor part of the Democratic 
Party in Massachusetts, but in other 
places, like Chicago or New York or 
Philadelphia, that’s an awful lot of voters, 
because there are a lot more blacks than 
there are in this area. Like in Southie, lo- 
cal white politicians in Chicago are also all 
Democrats. But it’s tough for a Democrat 
to carry the white wards in Chicago these 
days. Even New York, you know, Rudy 
Giuliani carried the Jewish vote in the 
mayoral election against David Dinkins, 
the black Democrat. 

Things have changed, and white voters 
who live in close proximity to blacks, 
whether in Northern cities or in the 
South, have been leaving the Democratic 
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Democrats. But when he was nominated, 
he split the Democratic Party, he split the 
liberals. Half the liberals voted for Weld, a 
third of the Democrats voted for Weld — 
you put up a candidate like Silber, you’re 
gonna tear the Democratic Party apart. 

So I don’t think Reagan Democrats are 
a swing vote anymore. Those who are un- 
reconstructed racists are voting Republi- 
can, and while they might vote for local 
Democratic representatives in South 
Boston and the Southwest Side of Chica- 
go, the fact is they’re not part of the presi- 
dential Democratic Party. 

Q: And in most cases, their kids are now 
Republicans anyway. 

A: Their kids are the ones to watch, be- 
cause the real swing vote is just the oppo- 
site of Reagan Democrats. [UMass jour- 
nalism professor] Ralph Whitehead calls 
them “new-collar voters,” young, indepen- 
dent baby-boom suburban voters who 
don’t like racial politics, who are socially 
liberal, and don’t respond like the Reagan 
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Democrats. They despise a David Duke or 
that kind of politics, or even George Bush 
when he indulges in race-baiting. They’re 
pro-choice on abortion, but they do tend 
to be conservative on economic issues. 

The formula of left-wing economic pop- 
ulism and right-wing social populism is 
not going to get that vote — that’s the for- 
mula for the Reagan Democrats. These 
suburban, younger, middle-class Demo- 
crats are probably going to respond to a 
different formula, closer to Bill Weld than 
to John Silber. 

Q: Some have suggested the Clarence 
Thomas/Anita Hill hearings showcased the 
emergence of a new, conservative, middle- 
class black constituency. Are younger 
blacks candidates for Reagan Democrat 
status? 

A: I doubt it. The hearings did make it 
apparent to whites and a considerable 
number of blacks that there is no mono- 
lithic black community. But the fact is the 
kinds of people who testified at that hear- 
ing on both sides were not the most typical 
black voters. 

The ultimate result of the hearings was 
that Clarence Thomas played the racial 
card, and what made the difference for 
him, what created the outcome, generated 
his support, was that black voters respond- 
ed when he played the racial card and said 
that it was a high-tech lynching of an up- 
pity black, that they were using sexual 
stereotypes about black males. That was 
what did it, and the black community, 
even those who disagreed with Thomas 
and knew they disagreed with Thomas, re- 
ally responded to that message very, very 
powerfully. 

Q: What are the chances that, in the 
next 25 years, liberalism will be renascent? 

A: Well, there are histurians who argue 
that, Arthur Schlesinger among them. I 
think that those who are looking for a new 
cycle of public activism in this country 
don’t quite understand how the credibility 
of government has been lost. I mean, the 
issues — racism, taxes — are part of it, 
but it’s essentially that Americans have re- 
ally lost confidence in government, and 
while they would like to solve public prob- 
lems, the issues worry them. They haven’t 
become materialistic and selfish and 
greedy and mean, they have lost their con- 
fidence that the government can do any- 
thing. They’d even pay more taxes if they 
thought they could really solve education's 
decline, drug abuse, and: peverty in this 
country, but they simply have no confi- 
dence that if you give the money to the 
legislators in Boston or in Washington, 
that’ll work. 

And you’re not going to get any regur- 
gence in liberalism until you find a way of 
getting around the problem of big govern- 
ment. It’s government that’s the single 
biggest problem liberals have to deal with. 
They’re defending big government in the 
era when support for it just isn’t there. 
How do you get around it? Well, the an- 
swer is, as usual, you have to have a crisis. 
And if the economic crisis is broad and 
deep enough during this decade, sure, 
then people will once again say the gov- 
ernment has to do something, and if it 
works they’ll say hooray for big govern- 
ment, just as they did in the 1930s. But 
the Democrats have the unfortunate prob- 
lem of being the party that’s sitting around 
waiting for a crisis to happen so that they 
can say: “We told you so.” Tom Harkin is 
saying that right now. 

Q: How can they avoid culpability for 
what we’re suffering through, given the role 
of Congress? 

A: Jerry Brown calls them the “party of 
complicity,” which is not untrue. We could 
be witnessing the death of the Democratic 
Party as a real force in national politics, 
simply because they’re implicated in every- 
thing that happens in Washington and 
they deal with the president. They can nev- 
er figure out whether they’re a governing 
party or an opposition party. They’ve tak- 
en two defining votes on foreign policy in 
1991, both of which are very dangerous. 
They came out against the Persian Gulf 
War, defining themselves as somewhat of 
an isolationist party, and they voted 
against giving the president fast-track au- 
thority to negotiate new trade agreements 
in May, which defined the Democrats as a 
protectionist party. I don’t know that a 
party of protectionism and isolationism is 
going to go very far. 

There’s every reason to believe if they 
lose yet again this time, even though no 
one expects them to win, the result could 
very well be the destruction of the national 
Democratic Party as we know it. 

Q: What, then, grows out of the ruins? 

A: You probably will have a couple of 
Democratic parties emerging, a Jesse Jack- 





son party and moderate Democratic party, 
and one of them will eventually hold sway. 
What has to happen, of course, to revive 
the Democratic Party, is, to paraphrase 
Richard Scammons [a highly regarded de- 
mographic expert], there’s nothing wrong 
with the Democratic Party that 10 percent 
unemployment won’t cure. He said that 
about the Republicans in 1965. There has 
got to be a crisis where people are desper- 
ate for change. 

Right now the Democrats have no cred- 
ibility on economic issues, no credibility as 
managers. So as a result, people’s anger 
with Bush’s management of the economy 
is severe, but they don’t yet accept the 
Democrats as an alternative, which is why 
Bush is still doing so well. What will hap- 
pen is if things get bad enough, if they get 
really desperate, voters will say, “I don’t 
care what the Democrats have to say, how 
nervous they make me, the fact is we can’t 
continue to go on the way we’re going.” In 
other words, the credibility of the opposi- 
tion doesn’t matter as much if people get 
angry or desperate. 

That’s what happened in 1980, that’s 
how Reagan got elected. People were 
afraid of him, they thought he was going 
to start a war, they thought he was going 
to throw old people out in the snow, but 
the fact is, they said, “We only know one 
big thing: we can’t continue the way we’re 
going under Jimmy Carter: This can’t go 
on, it must stop.” So they took a chance 
and they voted for Reagan at the last 
minute. If things get bad enough, sure, the 
Democrats can come and then they have 
their big shot, but they have to create 
prosperity. That’s what has always kept 
them going. 
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Q: Can you single out an individual 
from this 25-year period who stands out to 
you as a great political success, was inspi- 
rational, had. a great impact on his time? 
And also someone who you think has been 
over-hyped as an important political figure 
in American politics? 

A: Reagan made a mark on his time. 
Even for liberals, because he was the first 
president to succeed after four failures in a 
row. Johnson, Nixon, Ford, and Carter 
were all in one way or another failures. He 
showed that it was possible to succeed, and 
to govern this country with a minimum of 
effort, which is exactly what he gave it. And 
also, he was the first ideological president 
to be elected. He stood up for his convic- 
tions. Everyone knew he had convictions, 
everyone knew he had deep-seated beliefs, 
even if he never quite understood them. He 
had a set of views and he showed liberals 
that he could stand up for what he believed 
in and survive politically. 

It was the particular circumstances of 
1980 that got him elected. In most years, 
he wouldn’t have been elected. But never- 
theless, you know, he survived nicely as an 
ideological politician, and it showed that it 
was possible, and how important it was to 
be an advocate for something. I fear the 
Democrats have fallen into the hands of 
Dukakis-style problem-solvers who don’t 
advocate anything. They have very few 
convictions or commitments. 

Gary Hart defined a constituency and 
then betrayed it. The constituency is still 
there, still looking for a candidate, but this 
is the political plight of the baby-boomer. 
All their heroes have had feet of clay. Jerry 
Brown, Gary Hart, Jesse. They all have se- 
rious problems. 
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Now they’re sort of latching onto Bob 
Kerrey, who comes with a wonderful sto- 
ry. Whatever he believes in, I don’t know, 
but he has a great story. More authenticity 
than Gary Hart. But the Gary Hart phe- 
nomenon is important, because it defined 
a point in politics that’s very much alive 
and struggling to be heard. Yet he walked 
away from his responsibility to lead and 
mobilize that constituency. Walter Mon- 
dale will come away with a far greater rep- 
utation in the history books as the man 
who named the first woman to a ticket, 
which was a bold breakthrough. Gary Hart 
diminishes into insignificance even though 
his constituency is still very much alive. 

Q: We love to put labels on periods of 
time — the Decade of Revolution, the Me 
Decade, the Greed Decade. Will any of 
those stand up over time? What perceptions 
of this period do you think are the most 
and least likely to stick? 

A: There were some distinctive political 
profiles of this period. I would divide it in 
more or less this way: the ’60s started 
rather sharply with the assassination of 
Kennedy. The nomination of Barry Gold- 
water was the beginning of the polariza- 
tion of American politics, Republicans to 
the right and, later, Democrats to the left. 
All the polls show the confidence in soci- 
ety, in our institutions, in our leaders be- 
gan to unravel very rapidly in ’64 and par- 
ticularly accelerated in ’65, with the begin- 
ning of racial violence. The ’60s, in that 
sense, went from ’64 to ’74, from the 
Goldwater nomination, the first signs of 
racial violence, and the escalation in Viet- 
nam through Watergate. 

That was a distinctive period. It was a 
period of great prosperity in the country, 
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but enormous social tension. By the time 
of Watergate, which finally brought down 
Richard Nixon, the ultimate figure at the 
center of the ’60s, you also have the Yom 
Kippur war and the oil embargo. So that 
that was the signal of something new hap- 
pening in American life. 

The ’70s were the era of energy crisis, 
inflation, stagflation, recession, malaise. 
The agenda suddenly shifted quite sharply 
in 1974, from social and foreign-policy is- 
sues, like race and Vietnam, to economics. 
That was the time of tax revolt, inflation, 
gas lines, all the shortages of the ’70s. It 
was not a very good movie, but the ulti- 
mate movie of the ’70s was called Ameri- 
cathon, which was about the country run- 
ning out of everything and about to be tak- 
en over by the Arabs. They were having a 
telethon to sell off our national assets. 
That was the 1970s: we were going to hell. 
Pessimism was rampant, it was a period of 
deep economic decline. 

The ’70s lasted until March of 1983. It 
culminated in the deep recession of 1982. 
In March of 1983, for the first time in 30 
years, inflation went to zero, and the re- 
covery started. And that was the end of the 
70s, the beginning of an unprecedented 
economic boom. People thought the 
stock-market crash of October 1987 was 
the end of that period, but it took a long 
time, several years thereafter, before the 
economy went into a serious recession, 
which we’re still in. We don’t know if the 
’80s are over yet, but they had a distinctive 
profile. A kind of buoyant optimism, mate- 
rialism, abundance, greed. 

What’s next? I don’t know. But usually 
these things don’t start happening until 
we’re a few years into the decade. OQ 
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he crashed and burned. 


Citing differences in “values” with the 
paper’s management, Kovach resigned 
abruptly in November 1988 amid charges 
that his aggressive, take-no-prisoners in- 
vestigative zeal had angered some heavy 
hitters in Atlanta’s business community. 
His leaving reportedly triggered efforts by 
Jimmy Carter to intervene on his behalf 
with ownership. About 250 of his support- 
ers even staged a mock funeral procession. 

An East Tennessee State graduate, Ko- 
vach began his career at the Johnson City 
(Tennessee) Press Chronicle before mov- 
ing on to report at the Tennessean, in 
Nashville, where he helped chronicle the 





civil-rights movement. His subsequent ca- 
reer at the New York Times was capped 
with an eight-year stint (1978-’86) as 
Washington bureau chief. Now, as curator 
of Harvard’s Nieman Foundation for Jour- 
nalism, Kovach straddles that prestigious 
intersection of journalism and scholarship, 
remaining more ink-stained wretch than 
tweedy academic. 

We sat down with Kovach to talk about 
the evolution of the mass media in the past 
quarter-century, as well as the creative 
trends and economic pressures that will 





omfortably ensconced in the big white Walter 


Mark Jurkowitz interviews Bill Kovach 


Lippmann House, in a leafy Harvard Square 
neighborhood, Bill Kovach is far removed from 
those smoldering days in Hot ’Lanta, when his 
brief (1986-’88) but dynamic stewardship of the Atlanta Jour- 


nal-Constitution brought the paper three Pulitzer Prizes before 


shape the news business in years to come. 


Q: We’ve heard all the doom and gloom 
about the current newspaper recession, that 
it really threatens an industry that once 
raked in healthy profits and had a virtual 
monopoly on the American public’s atten- 
tion span. In 1972, for example, 75 percent 
of those between 30 and 44 read a daily 
paper. Today, that number is less than 50 
percent. What is your prognosis for the in- 
dustry and its ability to bounce back? 

A: I think [those statistics] are signs of a 
much larger problem. Whether or not they 
mean extinction depends on how quickly 
and how intelligently the print press re- 
sponds to the problem. And some papers 
are trying some interesting experiments. 
But I think they’re missing the obvious so- 
lution — or the obvious approach to the 
problem. And that is that these young peo- 
ple are not reading the newspaper because 
the newspaper’s not relevant to their lives. 
And I think the managers who recognize 
that will begin to design a newspaper that 
reaches them not through entertainment 
— which is what the Boca Raton News ex- 
periment is all about — but reaches them 


through serious content. 

Reading by young people is on a steady 
increase. They’re just not reading daily 
newspapers. Now, the kids who do read 
daily newspapers are kids in high school 
who play high-school sports. And they do 
it because it’s relevant to them. What we 
cover in education is the politics of educa- 
tion, and kids couldn’t care less about 
that. And so I think some smart managers 
are going to catch on to that at some point 
and begin to create a newspaper that at- 
tracts the audience that the advertiser 
wants. And the advertisers want the discre- 
tionary spender. And that’s the kid who’s 
got some money in his or her pockets. 

Q: The American Society of Newspaper 
editors did a study of at-risk readers that 
concluded that people don’t want nuts-and- 
bolts coverage of government anymore, but 
want more lifestyle-oriented news. Is there a 
way to make this shift without sacrificing 
the sturdier principles of journalism? 

A: I think the problem with focus 
groups is that most of the studies have 
been done by marketing people, not by 
journalists. Marketing people ask different 
questions and look for different things and 
they get the answers they are looking for. 
Relevance is the key to the newspaper. 
Relevance is the key to the success of the 
newspaper, and one of the biggest mis- 
takes in journalism in the past 50 years 
was to react to TV by assuming that our 
competition was for leisure time. Before 
that, newspapers assumed themselves to 
be important to the lives of the citizens. 
But when you define your opposition, you 
define yourself. And when you define your 
opposition as competition for leisure time, 
then suddenly you become a different 
thing. You begin to trivialize the kind of 
information you’re putting out there, and 
that chases people away, it doesn’t attract 





WATERGATE destroyed an American presidency as it simultaneously empowered — and frightened — the press. 
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them. If you’re offering the. same thing 
TV’s offering them, why bother? 

I would argue that people do want more 
information about government. Not nuts 
and bolts, but how government affects 
them. Why wouldn’t people want to know 
about institutions that have power over 
their lives, if it’s given to them in a form 
that helps them understand why things 
happen and what they can do about it? 

Q: Do political reporters and people who 
cover government tend to get caught up in 
their own small world of jargon, lingo, and 
inside politics? 

A: Not only jargon, lingo, and inside 
politics, but cynicism. I mean there’s noth- 
ing worse for a reader than to read the de- 
spair that drips off of a political reporter’s 
work. That doesn’t say “engage yourself 
because you can do something about it.” 
That says “forget it.” 

Washington is the extreme example. I 
guess you have to get out of Washington 
to really see it. But since I’ve been out, I 
see what clearly is a court system. And the 
press is part of the royal court in Washing- 
ton that has very little relationship to my 
life. 

Q: Larry Sabato’s book Feeding Frenzy 
suggests that there’s been an evolution of 
journalists — really from the mid ’60s on 
—from what he calls lap dog to watchdog 
to junkyard dog. Is there a preoccupation 
with the character issue that is both un- 
seemly and a substitute for more sensitive 
journalism? 

A: It’s a substitute for a more sensitive 
journalism and it’s not new. I mean, it’s as 
old as the American press. You remember 
the stories you read about Jefferson and 
Hamilton and the kinds of things their 
newspapers wrote about then. It was con- 
siderably more vitriolic and more uncon- 
trolled than what we do now. That’s not to 
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say it hasn’t grown in recent years. It’s 
part of a cyclical thing in American life, 
and I’m not sure how to define it. 

But you can go back through our histo- 
ry and see great swaths of time when there 
was a sense of a inquisitiveness, taking 
care of me first, a profit orientation, and a 
drawing on character. This happened after 
the disillusionment period after the first 
World War and only the Depression 
brought us out of it. This happens regular- 
ly in American life, and it’s part of this 
sense that if people are not interested in 
anything, you know you can excite them 
with titillating detail. And I think that’s 
part of it, like the British press. They’re 
not allowed to report on about half of what 
the government does, so they focus on tits 
and bums. 

Q: Is Watergate, in retrospect, one of the 
worst things that happened to the press? 
Did it create a new generation of journal- 
ists who got into the business to hang pelts 
on the wall, by hook or by crook? And con- 
versely, does it mean that when we don’t 
find a smoking gun — like in the Iran- 
contra story — both the press and public 
give up on the story? 

A: I’m not sure any of us has fully di- 
gested the impact of Watergate. I think it 
did lead a lot of new people into the busi- 
ness who thought they were coming in to 
be attack dogs. The editors didn’t change, 
though, and editors can still exercise a cer- 
tain amount of control over the way young 
reporters behave. 

I think Watergate represented some- 
thing good in the evolution of the Ameri- 
can press. What it also did, though, was 
scare the owners of the American press — 
because for the first time the owners were 
outside the power structure in a position 
of enormous power. And I think that 
scared them. I don’t think anybody an- 
nounced it, there was no consciously ar- 
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like plagiarism. When the Maitre flap 
brought the issue up and Fox Butterfield 
[was disciplined at the New York Times for 
borrowing too heavily from a Bosten 
Globe story about Maitre] and the reporter 
for the Washington Post [was fired for lift- 
ing material from the Miami Herald}, I be- 
gan to call around. And I found that very 
few newspapers had a plagiarism rule and 
that few young reporters had ever been 
talked to about it. There are some things 
you sort of tend to take for granted that 
shouldn’t be taken for granted. 

Q: To get a little more macro, one major 
media trend is toward consolidation of 
ownership, with one corporate entity own- 
ing many outlets. How dangerous is this for 
the unfettered flow of information in this 
country? 

A: I think it’s a short-term danger. I 
think long term it might end up to be a 
blessing. Part of the discontent and unease 
with the newspaper situation in the coun- 
try stems from the fact that people feel 
captive to a single, monopolistic newspa- 
per that is a sole source of printed infor- 
mation. I think that’s already begun to 
[change]. Because of the potential offered 
by the new technology and desktop pub- 
lishing, a young, thoughtful, aggressive, 
imaginative person with a limited invest- 
ment can produce a newsletter, maybe 
even a newspaper, in a small-size commu- 
nity right now with a Macintosh. 

It’s the same discontent over the kind of 
information that was flowing through the 
system in the 1960s and early 1970s that 
created Boston After Dark and the 
Phoenix. An alternative press came out of 
that period out of a frustration over what 
the other news organizations were carry- 
ing. And I think that will happen again, 
and I think it will happen big time with the 
new technology. Somebody’s going to 
have to find a way to really tie the comput- 
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TED TURNER: cBs, ABC, and NBC are in trouble because CNN 
produced a more comprehensive news report. 


rived-at decision. But you can see the 
change that occurred since then. When I 
left the Washington bureau of the New 
York Times, we had six investigative re- 
porters, and they don’t have any now. So 
what accounts for that? I think it’s the fear 
of standing too far outside the system. 

Q: How have journalistic ethics and 
standards evolved over the years. Are jour- 
nalist better policed, more honest, less slop- 

? 

A: Oh God, we’re light-years ahead of 
where we were when I came into the busi- 
ness, in the 1950s. I mean it’s the differ- 
ence between a carney on the carnival 
midway and a performer on the Broadway 
stage. There was no sense that it was 
wrong to take gifts from people. Jesus, the 
police reporter on the first newspaper I 
worked for was regularly taking gifts from 
the sheriff. And the gifts were booze con- 
fiscated in a dry county. 

Q: Still, sometimes you get a sense that 
standards are very ad hoc in this industry. 
Take the plagiarism scare that went around 
right after the Maitre case — much of that 
seems to be situational ethics. There isn’t a 
basic set of values that the entire industry 
adheres to on things like that. 

A: I think on external values, external 
ethics, there are fairly consistent rules 
about taking gifts, about the extent to 
which you can belong to organizations and 
continue to report, and that sort of thing. 
Your example of plagiarism was an inter- 
esting lapse. While we were worrying 
about developing those external standards, 
we forgot about the most basic internal 
standards. And in fact, editors quit 
preaching a long time ago about things 


er to other forms of information distribu- 
tion. I don’t pretend to understand this, 
but somebody’s going to find new ways to 
transmit information and begin to provide 
a package of public-service information 
that people can really use. And it will set 
the world on fire. 

Q: There has been so much talk about 
the decline of the broadcast networks over 
the years. We’ve watched the budgets and 
bureaus get cut. Is network news, the way 
that we’ve come to know it, going to 
change dramatically? 

A: Sure, with CBS, ABC, and NBC. But 
there are new organizations filling those 
voids all the time. The reason the networks 
are in trouble is because CNN came along 
and produced a considerably more com- 
prehensive news report. The networks’ re- 
sponse was to shift more toward entertain- 
ment, rather than toward more news. The 
networks — like the newspapers — have 
made virtually every decision in the past 
decade on the basis of market analysis 
rather than basis on any sense of the jour- 
nalistic content and what it can provide. 

Q: CNN is something of a phenomenon 
in that you've got a guy like Ted Turner ex- 
pending unbelievable resources. It’s not 
likely that that kind of an experiment is go- 
ing to be duplicated elsewhere on cable. 

A: I don’t know. I mean there was no 
reason for what happened with CNN, but 
it did. I think that as the number of outlets 
proliferates, you’re going to get some in- 
teresting experiments. Even public televi- 
sion is frustrated now because the arts and 
the more content-oriented materiaf — 
things like culture, things like the environ- 

See MEDIA, page 12 
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ment — have all been picked up by little 
niche broadcast groups. That would not 
have been the natural selection. But there 
it is. There’s a market out there, they rec- 
ognized it, and they put it together. Some- 
body is going to come along with a new 
synthesis that’s going to provide a dyna- 
mite package that includes a whole lot of 
public-service information that really sells. 
I don’t know who it is, but it will happen. 

Q: Look at CNN’s role in the Gulf War. 
Because people thought they were getting 
the war up close and personal, and were 
bombarded with it in a way that we had 
never been before, they seemed willing to 
overlook the press’s complaint about being 
shackled by the military censors. 

A: I’m not sure I would blame CNN for 
that. Again, I blame the press for its own 
failures. We didn’t have to be shackled. 
You can put your cameras anywhere you 
want to, you can send your reporters any- 
where you want to. Why we chose to send 
most of the reporters out to the desert to 
be captive of the military, I don’t know. 
Why we chose to put on television experts, 
most of whom were retired military offi- 
cers who still hold allegiance to the mili- 
tary, I don’t know. But you can’t blame 
somebody else for that problem. 

Q: If CNN covered Vietnam the way they 
covered the Gulf War, would have we been 
out of there five years earlier? 

A: No, no. The record of the press in 
the Vietnam War is misunderstood, even 
though thousands and thousands and 
thousands of studies have been done on it. 
The fact of the matter is that the press, 
even the best of the press — [David] Hal- 
berstam and [Neil] Sheehan and others — 
what they were reporting was the failure of 
the military to accomplish its mission, not 
that the mission was wrong. The press 
didn’t turn against the war until the public 
had already. And the public turned against 
the war when the body count exceeded 
that in Korea. The public turned against 
the war when the draft reached white mid- 
dle-age suburban kids. The public turned 
against the war when they started paying a 
price. And the press followed the public. 

Q: So the role of the press as catalyst for 
anti-Vietnam sentiment is revisionist, isn’t 
it? 

A: The press is a reactive institution. 
And we reacted in Vietnam. The military 
had to cover its own failure, and the way 
you cover your failure is to blame some- 
body else. And the only person they could 
blame was either the political system or the 
press; now take your pick. You’re not 
gonna blame your president, so you blame 
the press. 

Q: Do you think — and this is reflected 
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in polls — that the press is the most reviled 
public institution in this country? Has there 
been an erosion of public trust in the press 
in recent years — and is this just the price 
of being the messenger? 

A: That’s what it is. I don’t think there’s 
ever been confidence in the press per se. 
There has been confidence in a reporter, 
or in an editor, or in a story, but no [con- 
fidence in the institution]. When I first fell 
in love with [H.L.] Mencken, the first pro- 
fessor I mentioned my admiration of 
Mencken to said: “Be careful, because 


and celebrity. 


he’ll piss you off. You’ll find something. 
You read him long enough, he’ll piss you 
off.” And that’s what happens. You read a 
newspaper from end to end, and then at 
some point there’s going to be a package 
of information in there that upsets you. 
And you’re not going to get upset at the 
source of the information. You’re going to 
get upset at the newspaper for bringing it 
into the hduse. 

Q: How much of this anger stems from 
the sense that the press is seen as such a 
powerful institution without any built-in 
accountability? 

A: That’s a red herring that is part of 
the calculated effort of the conservative 
political groupings in this country that be- 
gan with the collapse of the Nixon admin- 
istration, when they said the press brought 
Nixon down and asked, “What do we do 
about it?” There was a very carefully 
planned, very carefully worked out sce- 
nario in think-tanks around the country. 
One of the ways that you were supposed 
to deal with it was to attack the press, to 
try to make the press unbelievable, to try 
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to make the press part of the establishment 
against which you run your political cam- 
paign. I don’t think the general public in- 
stinctively comes to that conclusion. I 
think they’re led to it by people that have 
an agenda. 

It is a very conscious strategy, and both 
political sides do it. The liberals do it as 
diligently as conservatives do. They just 
happen to do it in a different way. There is 
one thing I forgot to mention — the no- 
tion that we’re unregulated. It’s an absurd 
notion. You are regulated by the extent to 


| 


which people choose to listen or read you. 
I mean they don’t have to. They could find 
other outlets. 

Q: One of the things that’s been happen- 
ing within the industry is the proliferation 
of talk shows and panels shows, to create 
this generation of reporters as newsmakers, 
as it were. Every print journalist who can 
get himself a nice haircut and a good suit 
tries to be on TV now, and more journalists 
are seen as part of the story. Look at the 
McLaughlin Group. Is that good or bad? 

A: That I think is maybe one of the most 
insidious and undermining forces in 
American journalism today. It’s the confu- 
sion of celebrity with the role as a journal- 
ist. And you know, there’s plenty of room 
for both. But I don’t think you can mix 
both. For example: if a journalist appears 
on television or on the radio, he or she ap- 
pears as a personality not so much as a re- 
porter. And they choose to appear because 
it fulfills some need they have to be a per- 
sonality. That same journalist then be- 
comes considerably more vulnerable to 
people who want to control the flow of in- 
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formation. Because if you’re going to go 
on national television at a certain time 
each week — and the people who have 
that information know how important it is 
to you — those people are going to 
choose to use you as a vessel for their own 
purposes. 

Now some people may be smart enough 
to be able to sort all of that out, but I don’t 
know anybody yet who is. I watch friends 
appear on television weekly and regularly, 
and they are not nearly as good journalists 
as they used to be because they’ve chosen 
to be celebrities. And I think the people 
who lose in the end are the consumers of 
the information. 

Q: For its Newsroom Barometer Project, 
the Ohio University School of Journalism 
interviewed about 1300 reporters and edi- 
tors about attitudes in the workplace. One 
thing that clearly emerged is that regardless 
of what gains we’ve made in this society, 
journalism — at the top levels of major 
media outlets in this country — is still a 
white male business. Are we making signif- 
icant progress toward becoming a multi- 
cultural society at management levels? 

A: Oh sure. I mean given the length of 
time that we’ve been at it, I think there 
have been remarkable strides made. Never 
fast enough for the people involved, but 
great strides. At the New York Times, Ger- 
ald Boyd, a black reporter, is now the 
Metropolitan editor. And the redesigned 
Metropolitan section is the only place hir- 
ing reporters in this recession. You’ve got 
more space, you’ve got more staff, you’ve 
got a stronger report, and Gerald Boyd is 
calling the shots. There are women at the 
Times who are moving as well. Same thing 
with the Washington Post, over here at the 
Globe, and at most newspapers I know of. 
This all happened in about a decade. 
Women and blacks have moved into man- 
aging-editor spots, which is pretty fast, all 
things considered. I think that problem is 
on its way to solution. 

[But] I think the big failure has been by 
urban newspapers covering urban cores of 
communities, and I think there are very 
obvious reasons. Advertisers do not seek 
that market, it’s very difficult to cover, and 
there are lot of other things you can do 
with your time and money. 

Q: You’re talking about the complaint 
that the media only come into these urban 
cores looking for drugs, crack, and guns — 
creating a imbalanced portrait of the com- 
munity. 

A: That’s true. The urban centers are 
covered from the backs of fire trucks, am- 
bulances, and police cars. And the fact is 
that the majority of the people in the cen- 
ter city are almost identical to the people 
outside, in the suburbs — in terms of their 
hopes and aspirations and what they do 
from the time they get up to the time they 
go to bed. Yet it’s clearly not the way 
they’re represented. Q 
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Marcus is the author of three books, 
1975’s Mystery Train: Images of American 
Rock ’n’ Roll Music, the new Dead Elvis: A 
Chronicle of a Cultural Obsession, and 
Lipstick Traces: A Secret History of the 
Twentieth Century. He’s also the editor of 
Stranded and Psychotic Reactions and 
Carburetor Dung, the latter a collection of 
the writings of his late friend and col- 
league, rock critic Lester Bangs. 

It’s Marcus’s 1989 Lipstick Traces that 
is his most all-embracing work. That book, 
he says, was “supposed to be about music 
but ended up encompassing everything 
but.” Marcus says he plans to rectify that 
with a collection of his writings on punk 
rock from 1976 to 1985, which he is try- 
ing to complete by year’s end. 

Like Lipstick Traces, our conversation 
began with the Sex Pistols, and continued 
through the new wave of Afrocentric film- 
makers, Madonna, cultural politics, con- 
sumerism, fascism, David Duke, George 
Bush, bloodletting in the streets, and the 
death penalty. No pundit, indeed. ‘ 


Q: For you, as well as a lot of other peo- 


, ple, the Sex Pistols were a cannon shot — 


a cue that something exciting was happen- 
ing. What sort of experience was attending 
their last show, at Winterland? 

A: Right from the beginning — from 
the time we got to Winterland — there 
was an air of tension and confusion. I 
went in a side door Bill Graham had 
opened for the purpose of kicking out a 
film crew that was making this movie, 
D.O.A. There were fights breaking out. 
When we got inside, the very first thing I 
saw was a man wearing a football helmet 
who was dashing through the crowd bang- 
ing into people. This was before anybody 
was on stage. He knocked over a guy in a 
wheelchair, and knocked him out of his 
wheelchair, and immediately other people 
in the crowd grabbed the man in the foot- 
ball helmet and began kicking him. 

It wasn’t like Altamont; it wasn’t like the 
violence wasn’t part of the cultural event 
they’d come to be part of. At Altamont, 
there was just this horrible, ugly violence 
that could explode in any direction. This 
was very moral. Here was a guy who was 
pretending to be doing punk stuff — 
bumping into people — but he went too 
far. And the crowd responded in a very di- 
rect matter. It was not particularly upset- 
ting; it was in balance. 

And the whole night went like that, until 
in the middle of the Sex Pistols’ perfor- 
mance this curtain of horror and excite- 
ment seemed to come down. It was impos- 
sible to separate emotions. I had the most 
contradictory feelings coursing through 
me that whole night. Part of it was my own 
passion for their music; part was having 
my own feelings utterly superseded by 
what was going on on stage. It was that 
much stronger, that much more fierce. 

Q: Did you come away with the sense 
that something was poised to happen, that 
maybe a part of the culture, or at least the 
music industry, was going to change? 

A: “Would it open up the corporate mu- 
sic business?” was not interesting to me. I 
wanted to know what the hell was going 
on. I wanted to figure it out. Where did 
this power come from? I had seen any 
number of rock-and-roll performances 
that were unforgettable, but I’d never 
come across anything this scary and this 
naked. 

The other thing the Sex Pistols did 
through ’76 and ’77 with their recordings 
and, for me, culminating in this show, was 

See POP CULTURE, page 16 
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Continued from page 14 
to give a sense of danger and possibility to the endless 
number of new voices that were exploding all over the 
place because of their example. An incredible multiplicity 
of voices. You couldn’t turn around without somebody 
telling you about something you hadn’t heard before, 
whether it was Gang of Four or Delta Five or X. Even if 
you had a band like Delta Five that really wanted to sing 
just about the tiniest, most everyday kinds of irritations, 
they came out at this moment so clearly. There was more 
to it behind them. 

What I was interested in was the idea that people would 
begin fo see their lives differently. Certainly I began to see 
my life differently. 

Q: So the Sex Pistols empowered us a bit? 

A: There’s that, but there’s also the sense that whenever 
things break open — whether they’re political or cultural 
or both — that everything is connected, that the smallest 
gestures imply whole ways of being, whole systems of op- 
pression or liberation. The way someone is singing on a 
record can actually challenge your own assumptions about 
what it means to walk down the street, to be insulted, to 
insult someone else. Whether you want to call that em- 
powerment . . . I think of it in the sense that any act you 
perform or refrain from performing can have real conse- 
quences, And that’s not a sense I think most of us walk 
through our day with. 

Q: Do you think rappers like N.W.A and Public Enemy, 
who have been heralded by some as sort of new cultural rev- 
olutionaries, create that same sensibility? 

A: I don’t know. I don’t hear it in most of Public Enemy. 
The thing they did that seemed to me the most challenging 
and the most threatening was “Welcome to the Terror- 
dome.” You really feel you are living under a terrordome 
and you could be waylaid at any moment by anything. 
Generally what I hear from Public Enemy is politics, in the 
lowest sense. It’s like the work of someone looking over his 
shoulder because he thinks he always has to take the right 
position. What I hear in Ice Cube and some of the stuff by 
the Geto Boys is more like what we’re talking about. 

That Geto Boys single that’s out now, “Mind Playing 
Tricks on Me,” to me that’s the first hip-hop record I’ve 
heard since “The Message,” 10 years ago, that carries that 
sense that everything you do is weighted with conse- 
quence — that incredible moment at the end of the record 
when they’re beating up this cop and blood is streaming 
all over the place and then suddenly the guy steps out of 
himself and wonders what the hell he’s doing. And the 
chorus of “mind playing tricks on me,” which isyso lovely 
and antithetical to what the lyrics are describing, just 
drifts away. It has that sense of contingency, of not deliv- 
ering a speech or bragging, that so much of that music has 
been missing. 

I found more of a sense of danger in Ice Cube’s perfor- 
mance in Boyz N the Hood, just in his eyes, than I have in 
most of his music. 

Q: We seem to have a way of minimizing the potential 
impact of pop art — whether it’s Keith Haring or the Sex 
Pistols, or even a war. We’ve had Desert Storm baseball 
caps, trading cards... 

A: Right. “My dad went to Desert Storm and all I got 
was this lousy T-shirt.” 

Q: Right. It seems that every time we have something that 
tries to convey a broad emotional experience to us, we as a 
culture find a way of diluting it. 

A: I don’t really believe that’s true. There is an impulse 
to do that, but I don’t think that it works. I mean, I don’t 
care if Bushwick Bill from the Geto Boys is up there en- 
dorsing St. Ides malt liquor, which he’s taking a lot of heat 
for. I don’t think it affects the experience of listening to 
that song, because it grabs you by the throat. 

What’s very interesting about turning something into 
fashion — like the Sex Pistols, Vogue did a punk fashion 
section in 1978 with $700 black-leather-and-chains outfits 
— for all that marketing people tried to get out of punk, 
one thing had to be kept quiet, more or less excluded from 
the marketplace, and that was the music. It really never got 
played on the radio and still doesn’t. The reason is that it 
isn’t co-optable, can’t be slotted into the everyday dis- 
course of “buy,” “sell,” “hip,” “unhip.” | mean, you can’t 
stick “Holiday in the Sun” into the middle of a convention- 
al modern-rock three-song play because it will break up 
everything around it. So it’s kept off; it’s too strong. 

I’m not optimistic about much, but I am optimistic about 
the way certain cultural artifacts can’t be made into build- 
ing blocks for the ordinary building that we live in. 

Q: What since the Sex Pistols has stood out as that sort of 
cultural artifact? Has it been a fallow decade? 

A: No. I think any time, when any form of black culture, 
whether it’s movies, novels, music, really takes over a cul- 
tural realm, as I think hip-hop has over the past 10 years, 
then something profound and remarkable is going on. 

Q: You mentioned Ice Cube’s performance in Boyz N the 
Hood. I thought that in many ways that film was stronger 
than Spike Lee’s films because of the simplicity of its story 
line. It didn’t raise as many questions, but I think it brought 
the heavy inner-city experience out to people who might not 
otherwise get a feel for it, or shy away from something more 
complex. And I think that kind of accessibility is important 
in giving people more empathy for those who are trapped in 
that kind of living situation. 

A: To me, that film had a completely conventional Holly- 
wood story line: is the good boy going to be able to over- 
come his surroundings and go out and live the good life on 
his own? Will he walk hand-in-hand with his good girl into 
the sunset? That’s wonderful, but really quite meaningless. 
What seemed powerful about that movie — and I don’t 
mean to put it down; I couldn’t make a movie like that if 
you put a gun to my head, especially when I was 23 — was 
See POP CULTURE, page 18 
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Ice Cube’s character. 

Here is this guy who is clearly the 
smartest in the film. He’s got the most 
brains, he’s got the most soul, and he is 
the most trapped. He’s trapped by his own 
expectations, he’s trapped by the fact that 
his mother has written him off — he’s not 
the kid she’s putting her hopes on, she 
doesn’t give a damn about him. And he’s 
the one who commits nihilistic acts and 
knows that they’re worthless and hates 
himself for doing it. The look on his face 
when he finishes off the guys who killed 
his half-brother — he knows it’s wrong, 
worthless, and he’s gonna do it anyway. 
That was the scary part. 

There’s a cultural hole, a political hole, 
that this country may slip down into; that 
to me was when this hole opened up on 
the screen. 

On the other hand, with Spike Lee, 
here’s a guy who can really make a movie. 
He can grab you by the throat and make 
you watch. He’s full of shit: every time he 
tries to draw a lesson from what he puts 
on his own screen, he gets tied up in 
knots. It’s D.H. Lawrence again: “Never 
trust the artist, trust the tale.” Pay atten- 
tion to what the movie is doing, not to the 
point in the movie when Spike Lee comes 
on and tells you what it’s supposed to 
mean. I got a stronger sense of racism 
from Jungle Fever, when John Turturro is 
in that little candy store having to try to 
find a way to talk to the other white peo- 
ple, than I’ve gotten from anything else. 
And I'll carry that with me. 

You never know what it is that’s going 
to turn someone’s life in a different direc- 
tion. In some ways, that’s what culture is 
for: to set up a field of unpredictable mo- 
ments where those kinds of transforming 


| events will happen. And they happen all 


over the place, but they usually don’t hap- 
pen in accordance with any artist’s idea of 
what’s good and proper. 

Q: Let’s talk about a living cultural arti- 
fact: Madonna. Do you think she’s trans- 
formed perceptions about women, or is she 
merely repackaging the same meat that the 
male-dominated entertainment industry 
has historically been bringing to market? 

A: Well, she’s changed the perceptions 
about women for most-of the women that 
I know. 

I think it’s a mistake, with Madonna as 
much as anybody else, to focus on an indi- 
vidual and ask, “What does this individual 
say about an entire segment of society?” I 
don’t think Madonna is out there as a rep- 
resentative of women. I think Madonna is 
out there as herself: a cultural politician 
who wants to play with various myths and 
stereotypes, who wants to see if she can 
take them all upon herself and use her 
power to escape them at the same time. 

I don’t think Madonna is perpetuating 
stereotypes of women as meat. I think 
Madonna may be casting out, like a fish- 
erman with a rod, a stereotype of Madon- 
na as meat. Once you take the bait, get 
that hook lodged in your cheek, she’ll reel 
you in and turn things around. Her role is 
to fool with everybody’s cultural expecta- 
tions and do things that will disturb abso- 
lutely everybody, including the people 
who believe they are her greatest fans. I 
think Madonna is wonderful, and I know 
that within a year or two she’s going to do 
something that’s really going to bother 
me. And that’s what she’s for. 

Q: What was the last thing she did that 
bothered you? 

A: I suppose it was when she got down 
on her knees and pretended to give her 
guitar player a blow job. That was five or 
six years ago. It was so obvious, like she 
copped it from the previous Prince tour, 
when Sheila E. was doing it. 

Q: Something a lot of people, especially 


| in the press and broadcasting, picked up 


on during the era of the Sex Pistols was the 


| word “anarchy.” They took things like the 
| Sex Pistols saying “fuck” on British televi- 


sion for a lot more than it was worth. in 
the mainstream, much was made of the 
punk movement being anarchic, when it 
seems to me that in this country the Rea- 
gan-Bush presidencies have put a lot more 
anarchy in our lives than any art or other 
kind of cultural event outside of politics. 

A: I would certainly agree with that. We 
have a system now of economic anarchy 
that is being managed to skim the cream 
of the economy off the top and hand it to 
a very small number of people. But when 
things are filtered through the news me- 
dia, it’s a question of what can be turned 


| into a sound bite that people can under- 
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stand. That’s why there’s far more out- 
rage over the fact that congressmen 
bounce checks or get free lunches in the 
congressional dining room — God, what 
a shock! — than there is over the BCCI 
scandal or the savings-and-loan business, 
which are harder to understand. 

It’s easier to say, “My God, these Sex 
Pistols! These are people who swear on 
TV and throw up in airports. How dis- 
gusting!” Or conversely, “How exciting!” 
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ric anymore. The most astonishing crimes 
can be committed in the most ordinary 
way, and they draw no social response. 
We’re living through a period where 
crimes that in the 50s would have been 
national news for weeks, where everybody 
would know the names of the perpetrators, 
simply dissolve into the next day’s news. 
Remember Charlie Starkweather? 
Think about Richard Speck. The whole at- 
tention of a nation was focused on these 
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DESPERATE NIHILISM: Boyz N the Hood defined a cultural hole. 
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DAVID DUKE: leading the hunt for social scapegoats. 


Q: Now we have what amounts to the 
literal anarchy in our streets that Johnny 
Rotten sang about, through no fault of his. 

A: Well, we have a situation I’ve been 
trying to keep up with over the past four 
or five years, where the berserk killer has 
just become a staple of the news. You’ve 
got the guy in Texas with 22 bodies; 
you’ve got the character in lowa — he got 
only five. And you’ve got this “I’ve gotten 
fired, I’m gonna walk back to my place of 
former employment and blow away every- 
body I can” phenomenon. 

This tells me that there is no social fab- 


people because they were anomalies. 
“Where could somebody like this come 
from? How could we have produced such 
a monster?” Those questions don’t even 
get asked anymore. I don’t have any great 
observations about that; I’m just horrified. 

Q: It’s a cliché question, but do you 
think that art has reflected that or played a 
role in it, since films and song lyrics and 
other works have become increasingly vio- 
lent in the past three decades? 

A: I suppose so, but people that are 
gonna go off are going to find justification 
somewhere, and as long as there’s culture, 
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there’s going to be justification for every 
conceivable act. I don’t think you can 
blame Martin Scorsese for John Hinckley. 
That’s utter nonsense. Somebody like 
Hinckley would have found his rationale 
somewhere else. But I don’t think films or 
TV have de-sensitized me. I can’t really 
speak for anybody else. 

Q: I think the sort of economic anarchy 
we talked about can have that kind of 
deadening effect — where everything is re- 
duced under pressure to a matter of sur- 
vival or escape, and that can lead to the 
trivialization of life. 

A: I don’t know if trivializing the value 
of life is the right way of looking at it. You 
may privilege the value of death — you’re 
gonna die young anyway, so what matters 
is to do what you want to do now, no mat- 
ter how transgressive or unforgivable that 
might appear to be. 

Q: So what happens to a culture that 
has no social fabric? 

A: What conventionally happens in a 
society in which the social fabric has bro- 
ken down is events become more and 
more horrible, appear to be less and less 
explicable, and people turn to scapegoats, 
and you end up with one or another form 
of fascism, whether it’s local or nation- 
wide. 

I heard a quite remarkable exchange a 
couple of days ago in a debate between 
[Edwin] Edwards and [David] Duke in 
Louisiana. They were speaking to a con- 
vention of retired people — a couple hun- 
dred retired white people. Duke got up 
and gave his spiel about welfare chiselers 
and welfare culture and how we have to 
get the poor off welfare and how people 
were just having more and more babies to 
get more money from the system. You 
know, those niggers, in other words. 

So Edwards gets up and says, look, this 
isn’t true. A single mother with two chil- 
dren in this state gets a total of a couple 
hundred bucks a month from all the wel- 
fare agencies to which she has access. And 
if she has another child, a third or fourth 
or fifth, she gets an additional $11 a 
month from these agencies. He asked, 
now, do you believe that this mythical wel- 
fare mother is sitting with this vast fortune 
spread out on her kitchen table chortling 
over the $11 extra per month she’s gonna 
get for having another kid? Do you believe 
that? 

And this group of retired people yelled 
as one: “Yes!” 

Well, if people are willing to make that 
kind of leap, what that means is they want 
a scapegoat. And they’re gonna get it. 

You know, if David Duke wasn’t a 
klansman, wasn’t a Nazi, the platform he’s 
running on is really very little different 
from the explicit political positions Bush 
has continued to take throughout his pres- 
idency. The means Duke are using to run 
his campaign are exactly the same Bush 
used to get elected. This is not the unac- 
ceptable face of Republicanism. 

Q: Locally, in terms of this sort of regres- 
sivism, our own governor has proposed the 
return of the death penalty via lethal injec- 
tion, and has suggested a “scarlet letter” 
program for the license plates of convicted 
drunken drivers. It’s amazing we'd be con- 
sidering programs like this today in a serious 
way, and that an elected official responsible 
for this state would be thinking in this way. 
It seems so antiquated and dangerous. 

A: Well, it’s scapegoating. There is real- 
ly no debate in this country any more over 
the death penalty. The only question is, 
“How fast can we burn ’em?” There is 
complete unanimity from the president to 
Congress to the Supreme Court that 
what’s gotta be done now is execute lots of 
people all the time. I don’t know what this 
is gonna be like when we start doing it, but 
the cry is “Burn ’em!”, and criminals are a 
very useful scapegoat population. 

I don’t quite get putting a letter on the 
license plate of someone convicted of 
drunk driving. I mean, isn’t the smart 
thing to take away their driver’s license? 
You can’t stigmatize people that way pub- 
licly. 

Do you have a death penalty in Mas- 
sachusetts now? 

Q: No. 

A: Well, why not burning at the stake? 
It worked for the Puritans. 

I mean, Weld is a guy who seems in 
many ways like a decent politician, who 
knows he’s gotta take stands like that to 
stay in office. People have an infinite ca- 
pacity for self-justification. “I’ve got to 
reintroduce the death penalty, which I 
probably don’t believe in on any level, and 
execute some people so I can move ahead 
with my covertly progressive political 
agenda,” you know? And thinking like 
that, it never works. Q 
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“Nothing great was ever achieved 
without enthusiasm. ” 
-Ralph Waldo Emerson 
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Ric Kahn interviews Alvin Poussaint 


erhaps most widely known as a script consultant 


to NBC’s The Cosby Show and A Different World, 





Dr. Alvin Poussaint is a nationally recognized ex- 
pert on race, children, families, and the media. He 
is an associate professor of psychiatry and associate dean for 
student affairs at Harvard Medical School, and a senior associ- 


ate in psychiatry at the Judge Baker Children’s Center, in 








Boston. In the ’60s, he worked alongside such civil-rights lead- 
ers as Martin Luther King Jr., Andrew Young, and Jesse Jack- 
son. He is the author of Why Blacks Kill Blacks and co-author 
of Black Child Care. 
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MALCOLM X: an object of identification more KING: he had the moral high ground but his goals 
than an ideological model. were limited by his times. 
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Black America’s continuing struggle 










Q: In his movie Do the Right Thing, 
Spike Lee juxtaposed the tactical choices 
that have long bedeviled oppressed people 
about the best way to bring about change. 
Most have subscribed to the nonviolence 
teachings of Martin Luther King. In hind- 
sight, would people of color have been bet- 
ter off following the change-by-any-means 
philosophy of Malcolm X? 

A: Realistically, I doubt it. Because if we 
look at the response of the city and state 
and federal governments to the riots of the 
60s, they just came at them with in- 
creased firepower. That’s also the history 
of the Black Panthers. 

The reality is that black people are in no 
position to wage any kind of armed revo- 
lutionary struggle, even if it was under- 
ground guerrilla tactics. The United States 
intelligence forces — the FBI, the CIA — 
would overwhelm and disrupt any such at- 
tempt. They’d have them covered. 

Q: Do you think oppressed people have a 
right to engage in such activity? 

A: I think people that are oppressed and 
being abused have a right to use different 
strategies for their liberation. And al- 
though violence in some way putsypressure 
on the system, it’s clear that the sporadic 
violence that the black community has had 
hasn’t worked in terms of really clear-cut 
advances. I think that Martin Luther King 
had the moral high ground, and it worked 
better. 

But, you know, not his goals but the 
goals at that time were a bit limited. The 
white, progressive community saw it pri- 
marily as getting the Civil Rights Bills of 
1964 and 1965 passed. And after that was 
done, there was a sense of mission accom- 
plished, and that the rest would come 
about. People weren’t ready then to appre- 
ciate, understand, or do anything about 
the very entrenched institutional racism 
that was in place. 

Q: What accounts for the recent re-inter- 
est in Malcolm as a model and as a man? 

A: That’s an interesting thought. Some 
of the young blacks — the directors, peo- 
ple who are still frustrated in the inner city 
— see Malcolm X as more of a represen- 
tative character for them than they would 
see Martin Luther King. Malcolm X was 
from the inner city and experienced many 
of the things that these young men and 
women are experiencing. He was in jail. 
He was down and out. He dealt drugs. He 
engaged in anti-social behavior. Then he 
redeemed himself, saw the light, and be- 
came political. So as a model, I think he 
stands out much more. 

Q: Do you think they subscribe to his “by 
any means necessary” philosophy? 

A: No. Frequently, when they admire 
Malcolm and wear his T-shirts or his caps, 
I think he’s more of a symbolic image than 
someone who they kind of ideologically 
follow. 

Q: You touched on the riots in the 60s. 
And I see the youth gangs of today engaged 
in some sort of economic-political rebel- 
lion. One question that lingers: from the 
burn-baby-burn riots of the ’60s to the 
growing menace of urban gangs today, vio- 
lent expressions of black rage have tended 
to inflict pain on the black community it- 
self. Why hasn’t this rebelliousness taken 
on the white power structure? 

A: Well, I think that the rioters of the 
60s symbolically took on the white power 
structure because they were rebelling, and 
the riots were usually precipitated by some 
confrontation between a white policeman 
and a black person where they felt the 
black person had been brutalized. So it 
was a protest against white people. And 
originally in all the cities they even spared 
the black stores, which had “Soul Brother” 
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Continued from page 20 
painted on the side. 

But nonetheless, the destruction done 
was to the black community. They didn’t 
march downtown and start tearing up city 
hall. That’s a puzzlement. You can explain 
it mostly in sociological-psychological 
terms. One: that they rioted and you tend 
to riot in your own community. It was 
spontaneous combustion. No one was 
thinking, “Hey, what we should do is walk 
downtown and tear up the police head- 
quarters.” The other problem is that even 
with the riots and other things, there’s still 
an element of fear about what would hap- 
pen to you if you tried to do such a thing 
downtown. 

Now the gang violence is in a whole dif- 
ferent category. That’s totally apolitical, 
most of it. 

Q: There are some gangs in Boston that 
espouse an “off the pigs”-type rhetoric. 

A: They do, but they tend to have it 
when they’re interviewed or they go before 
the TV. When they’re operating on their 
own, it’s not much of an ideology that they 
use in attracting gang members. I mean, 
they’re not Black Panther parties. 

Q: But even as economic rebels, they’re 
anti-system. 

A: They’ll say, “Why get one of those 
low-paying jobs when I can deal drugs and 
make a whole bunch of money?” So that’s 
making a statement. But I think for most 
of them it hasn’t reached the level of any 
clear ideology. Through their activity 
they’re bringing attention to the horrific 
economic conditions in the inner city. 

Q: Still, the gang violence that goes on 
every day has forced the black community 
to live as prisoners in their own homes. 

A: A lot of it has to do with proximity 
and who you feel that you’re battling. 
Now, gangs usually feel that they’re bat- 
tling each other. They’re fighting over turf, 
who’s dealing the drugs, and whose terri- 
tory that is, and who messed with whose 
girlfriend, and that kind of business. 
That’s why any ideology about the system 
is way in the background. They’re not 
thinking, “We should go get so-and-so be- 
cause they’re the ones downtown that 
mess with us and aren’t cleaning up the 
| streets.” 

Q: Why are blacks killing blacks? 

A: I think that there’s a high level of 
| perturbation. By that I mean all those soci- 
| ological things that contribute to people 

feeling lousy and frustrated and upset. 
| From the dirty streets to the unenploy- 
ment, to the crime, to the poverty. Vio- 
lence is more likely to be precipitaced un- 
der those types of conditions. You also still 
have a lot of battles going on that have to 
do with saving face — ego — that become 
exaggerated because of the poverty and 
also because blacks don’t feel very good 
and powerful about themselves. And 
weapons, and shooting, and killing is, on a 
certain level, a way of feeling powerful. 
That’s what guns are all about: slaying the 
enemy and feeling like you’re on top. 

Q: Why kill your own? 

A: I think they kill their own because of 
proximity. I also feel that they kill their 
own because of a lack of respect to their 
own. It’s easy to kill people you don’t re- 
spect or kill people in your community if 
you don’t respect them. 

Q: And why don’t they respect them? 

A: My feeling is that black people are af- 
fected to some degree, just like whites in 
society, in terms of racism toward black 
people, and that some of it gets internal- 
ized. It’s common, if you’re in the black 
community, to hear black kids fighting 
each other or about to get into a fight call- 
ing each other every racial slur in the book 
before they punch you out or shoot you. 

Q: Right, like “Yo nigger!” But are they 
using it in the same way that a racist white 
is? 

A: When it precedes some act of vio- 
lence, yes. 

Q: I’ve talked to many people over the 
years — from elected officials to the man 
in the street — who truly believe there is an 
active conspiracy on the part of white folks 
to destroy the black community through an 
influx of everything from drugs and guns to 
malt liquor and lottery tickets. Is this theory 
uttered out of utter frustration or is there 
any truth to it? 

A: What they’re trying to say by that is 
that there’s institutional racism out there, 
and that people don’t care about us, and 
they all seem to be on the same wavelength 
about it so they just let bad things happen 
to us because they don’t care about us be- 
cause we’re black, and they would really 
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like us to disappear. And so, therefore, all 
these things that look accidental are prob- 
ably, at least by omission, deliberate. 

It’s not like there aren’t things to sup- 
port that feeling. They know, for instance, 
when heroin addiction was confined to the 
black community, no one seemed to care 
about it that much. The caring came when 
it affected whites. They feel now that a lot 
of the AIDS resources initially went to 
whites. So there’s a feeling of, at the very 
least sometimes, malignant neglect. 

Q: I even hear complaints of a more ac- 
tive kind of conspiracy. 

A: Look at the way one of the cigarette 
companies — when was it? last year? — 
put out a cigarette and targeted the black 
community when everybody knows that 
cigarettes produce cancer and heart dis- 
ease, and blacks have a higher rate of this 
than anyone else. Well, if you want to stir 
up fears about a conspiracy, I mean, that 
will do it. 

Q: In dealing with members of the black 
community as a reporter, people often say, 
“Write about the positive.” And what we 
say is that things working smoothly isn’t 
news. 

A: Some of it is inattention. Some of it 
is fascination with the negative. Since the 
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come more ethnographically different. 
You’re not just going to be talking about 
Asian-Americans. You’re going to be talk- 
ing about Cambodians and Vietnamese 
and Chinese and Japanese and Laotians 
and Koreans... 

Q: Is this notion of an emerging multi- 
cultural, rainbow coalition — banding to- 
gether to fight for the rights of people of 
color — a fantasy? 

A: It’s not a fantasy. But it’s not as easi- 
ly do-able, or as picturesque in its out- 
come, as the rainbow sounds. It takes 
work to get people across ethnic lines in- 
volved in coalitions. 

You see, it depends on how much any of 
the groups are running as far as they can 
from whoever they think is the most de- 
meaned group, or who’s going to catch 
hell. If they feel it makes no sense to hook 
up with blacks because they’re at the bot- 
tom of the ladder—“We better do as much 
as we can to get in with the whites” — 
that will break your coalitions. 

Q: Do black Americans as a voting bloc 
need to fear being displaced politically by 
other groups — Hispanics, Asians? 

A: I think they need to know that there’s 
political competition, you’re darn right. 

Q: Why don’t blacks vote more? 
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PUBLIC ENEMY: rap is a call to come forth and be assertive. 


media is the go-between, what they do, 
and what they feed to the public to get tit- 
illated by, is very critical. 

It’s important for the community to 
know there are positives; that there are 
ways out of this situation; that there are 
good things happening, too, and not just 
wallow in the negative themselves. 

Q: Is the best strategy, then, to develop 
your own vehicles of communication or try 
and change things by working through the 
established media? 

A: I think developing your own vehicles 
of communication is a good idea. There’s 
no question that Ebony and Jet and the 
Bay State Banner play a valuable role. But 
the Bay State Banner isn’t doing much to 
educate the majority population because 
they’re not reading it. It still means that 
the mainstream media have to become 
more tuned in, more sensitive to different 
segments of the community. And it’s going 
to be a heck of a task as communities be- 


A: The answer to that goes way back. 
It’s a legacy of non-participation. 

Q: Forced non-participation? 

A: Right, forced non-participation, until 
1965. And I think that that set up patterns 
of behavior and outlook about participa- 
tion. The other problem is seeing and feel- 
ing the value of the vote and winning vic- 
tories. The most common thing that’s said 
is, “It makes no difference. Nothing’s go- 
ing to change for me no matter which one 
of you guys get in. You’re just up there for 
your power.” 

Q: You can’t argue with that line of 
thinking. 

A: You can argue with it in the sense 
that if there’s any hope for getting the 
change they want, then they’re more likely 
to get it through participation than 
through non-participation. 

Q: In your view, has rap music been a 
positive or negative force in the black com- 
munity? In some sense, it’s replaced sports 
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as a way that people on a mass level can 
make it. But it also engenders a culture 
where G —gold — is king, and women are 
seen as bitches and ’hos. 

A: Rap is a cultural form that can be 
both positive and negative depending on 
how people use it. I think the musical form 
itself is a strong positive, a major contribu- 
tion to pop culture — how it affects peo- 
ple, how it affects language styles in the 
general community. Now the way they use 
it, there are some negatives: some of it 
idolizes or advocates violence, is very anti- 
female, and is bad for the black communi- 
ty. On the other hand, you have many of 
the rap musicians who are protest rap mu- 
sicians, attacking the system — which I 
think is very positive and channels a lot of 
the anger in a positive way, including criti- 
cisms of the police. And then there are 
people who are just straight-out positive 
rappers: it’s anti-drug, it’s love each other 
and all that. 

Q: But that negative impulse, again, 
seems like the result of buying into society’s 
racism. 

A: I don’t think they see it as buying in. 
What the rap music is doing, even on the 
extreme negative end, is expressing a lot of 
anger and rage. And some of the rage is 
being expressed at women, I think for a 
variety of reasons, by the black males. 
Some of it could be displacement. 

Rap music, by its very nature and style 
— except as it’s modified by, say, MC 
Hammer — is very assertive/aggressive. 
The kind that’s become popular, like MC 
Hammer, is toned down. It’s not true rap. 
True rap is always hmmm! hmmm! It’s 
Public Enemy. In its style, rap is forceful, 
standing up. In that sense, I think it’s pos- 
itive. Rap music can tell its people to come 
forth and be assertive. The issue is then, 
are you going to be assertive/aggressive 
and be violent, or are you going to be as- 
sertive/aggressive in other ways that are 
more constructive. 

Q: You mentioned the negativity toward 
black women. Recently we saw a lot of 
Clarence Thomas at his hearings, and in 
the background was his white wife. The 
rednecks will always be outraged by such 
intermarriage. In the ’70s, liberals thought 
a black-white relationship was cool, a per- 
sonal example of breaking down race barri- 
ers. Yet today, there are many in the black 
community who view such partnerships 
with disdain — the black man swallowing 
the white-is-right line. Are black-white 
marriages radical or reactionary? 

A: I think they can be radical or reac- 
tionary. There are some interracial couples 
who are radicals. That may not be why 
they married, but being married is in keep- 
ing with their radicalism. And then there 
are interracial couples where frequently 
the black person is dying to join the Estab- 
lishment, as if the interracial marriage is 
some kind of sanction of that person as 
being an “acceptable” black. But as far as 
the black community’s attitudes, if they 
see the interracial marriage primarily as a 
sell-out, then it’s going to be one thing. If 
they see the interracial marriage as part of 
whatever you’re doing — they’re not go- 
ing to be down on Quincy Jones. 

Q: The Thomas affair also rekindled the 
long-running debate about affirmative ac- 
tion. Do you think that affirmative action 
can be a harmful thing for black folk in 
terms of negative self-image? 

A: No. There’s a small minority who are 
into thinking that they’re going to be ac- 
cepted better by white people if this didn’t 
exist. But they’re mistaken. 

Q: Why should they care about being ac- 
cepted anyway? 

A: Because they have incorporated that 
as part of their self-image of success. My 
point of view is: all this business about 
fairness that even black people get into, 
you have to look at it in perspective. I 
mean, what’s been fair? What white peo- 
ple are doing certainly isn’t fair: it’s not 
fair to give alumni preference for school, 
it’s not fair to give faculty children prefer- 
ence for school, it’s not fair that some kids 
go to prep school and some kids go to 
lousy inner-city schools. If you look at the 
collective crimes that have been perpetrat- 
ed against black people, and given the 
conditions of black people — a poverty 
rate of 33 percent — any which way we 
can move ’em up, we should do it. Call it 
anything you want. Take it and run with it 
as fast as you can before it disappears. 

I’m not into trying to prove that I’m 
worried whether you think I’m the best 
black. That’s their problem. I’m concerned 
with moving more people up out of the 
dungeon into the mainstream. If that’s one 
way of doing it, you do it. Society can 
stand it. And ultimately, we'll all be better 
off because of it. 
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ince 1969, Eddie Andelman has been the source of — 


and the outlet for — some of the city’s most passion- 


ate airwave diatribes. He’s the major avatar of the 


Boston sports gestalt — simultaneously an observer, 


decipherer, creator, and instigator. 


To the fan, he’s a comfort, a ham, a gad- 
fly, and (sometimes) a sympathetic listener. 
To the local sports executive or athlete who 
happens to be on the wrong side of all that 
is right and true, he’s a recurring night- 
mare. He takes in controversy like he does 
Chinese food. That is to say, regularly. 

Andelman is fond of saying that if he had 
any power at all, there would be clean re- 
strooms at Fenway Park, better food at the 
Boston Garden, and a permanent ban on 
hockey. But the likes of Tony Eason, Ray- 
mond Berry, John Y. Brown, Don Zimmer 
(part one), and other Boston sports figures 
whom Andelman has helped run out of 
town through the years would differ. 
They’ve all, in Andelman’s parochial eyes, 
committed the unforgivable sin of bringing 
shame upon the area, by way of their 
flawed ethics, judgment, and perfor- 
mances. And unlike all of them (except 
Zim), Andelman is still a player in this 
town. 


Q: You’ve spent your entire career giving 
an outlet to fans. And at the center of every- 
thing, you've tried to convince everyone that 
sports is fun. But sports does, maybe more 





through the years has really accelerated the 
process — and I say the beginnings, be- 
cause I think it’s only just begun. I think 
it’s going to grow even more in the next 10 
years. 

I think the advent of television, and the 
range of events that’s been covered 
through the years is part of it, too. 

Q: Is it just the money that puts the ath- 
lete on the same par as the movie star? Or 
is it something more? 

A: Well, I think it’s both money and the 
exposure. But, you know, weekly television 
shows have better exposure than sports, re- 
ally. And there’s less of a fascination there. 
No one cares what Alan Rachins makes for 
L.A. Law, right? 

It’s accessibility, too, in a personal sense. 
There’s a fascination with how well people 
can act, sure, but not so much of a person- 
al identification. But athletics bring sort of 
an instant identification to a lot’of people. 
We all played ball, we know what it’s like 
to succeed and fail on the field. And every- 
one can be a manager, too, whether you’re 
paid for it or not. I mean, look at the Red 
Sox’ managers. I would say that a lot of 
people could have done just as good a job 
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JOHNSON AND BIRD: they made basketball a team sport again 


and revolutionized the NBA. 


so through the years, strike a very deep 
nerve in society. Fun aside, why do we care 
so much about games that are — unless 
you happen to be betting on them — essen- 
tially meaningless? 

A: Well, I think it really has to do with 
escapism. My impression of sports, even 
before I got involved with it, was that it 
gave my life another dimension. It was 
something to run away. with, something to 
escape with, and something to enjoy. Also, 
it’s something I had an opinion on — not 
necessarily a medical opinion, or a psycho- 
logical opinion — an opinion over some- 
thing that is meaningless. Sports represents 
this opportunity for a lot of people. 

I think that in the past 25 years, what’s 
really happened is that athletes have re- 
placed movie stars as focal points of inter- 
est in society. With all the money there is in 
sports now, it’s bred a sort of fascination 
re. It puts the athletes 


on a pedestal they weren’t on before. It has 


| to do with this culture’s fascination with 


| 


money, both then and now. 
I think the beginnings of free agency 


of managing that team in recent years as 
the professionals have. Basically, it’s some- 
thing we can take home with us. 

Q: What about the idea of athletes repre- 
senting the hopes and dreams of Americans, 
our victories and defeats — that we’re liv- 
ing vicariously through these athletes? Is 
that too heavy-handed, or is there anything 
to that? 

A: I think there’s a lot to that — now as 
much as ever. It’s probably true more with 
black kids. Definitely, for underprivileged 
people in our society. There’s more to gain 
by investing so much emotionally — or so 
it seems. In tough times like these, you see 
that more. 

Q: But at the same time, even if the pas- 
sions run high and the pedestals get higher, 
too, fans seem to be hungrier for blood. For 
instance, three years ago, people seemed to 
take such pleasure in the systematic de- 
frocking of Wade Boggs, sex addict. Would 
there have been such a savage feeding fren- 
zy 25 years ago? 

A: Well, no. But I don’t think that’s just 
a product of sports. This happens every- 
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1975 World Series. 


where. I mean, look at politicians. Twenty- 
five years ago, no one talked about their 
mistresses — all that stuff. I think that 
goes back to the competition in the media. 
As each year goes by, and the Red Sox 
don’t win it all, the passion definitely 
builds. It’s like this progressive jackpot of 
frustration that just keeps building and 
building. Never underestimate the power of 
the Red Sox. I mean, if the Bruins lose or 
the Celtics lose, the frustration lasts three 
days, and it’s over. With the Red Sox, it 
carries on all winter, from generation to 
generation. The first night the Red Sox 
were eliminated mathematically a few 
weeks ago, the first few calls I got were 
about when tickets go on sale. The Red 
Sox are a special case, though. They defy 
all reason when it comes to questions like 
this. 

Q: So are you saying the issue of high 
passion is unique to Boston? I mean, you've 
talked a lot about the night the Red Sox 
blew the 1986 World Series, when you were 
getting calls from the Boston Police saying 
that some of the callers sounded so dis- 
traught, they might have been suicidal. 
Could that happen anywhere? 

A: I don’t think so. Really, passions do 
run very high about sports. It’s true every- 
where, and more so than 25 years ago. But 
the phenomenon of the Red Sox is unique. 
It’s impossible to look at trends when 
they’re part of the equation. I reiterate that. 

Q: Do you think this level of passion is 
healthy? 

A: I don’t know. But the rise in passion 
through the years is being accelerated by 
the media, that’s for sure. I think there is a 
new drive on the part of sportswriters, as 
the newspapers start to dwindle in size and 
lose money. There is such a fever for the 
writers to get into the electronic media 
these days. The sports pages themselves 
are no fonger centered on the teams, but 
on the personality-building of the newspa- 
per people. 

I think that part of what today’s writers 
are trying to do is this — by being so emo- 
tional, and so full of venom, they’re really 
leading the charge in getting people so 
riled up, probably more than they should as 
far as sports fans are concerned. They do 
this in the name of making a name for 
themselves, as writers, to advance their ca- 
reers on TV and radio. It’s like their first 
jobs — writing — have become a vehicles 
to promote their second jobs on TV or ra- 
dio. I see this developing very quickly. 

Q: Whom or what do you think is the 
greatest threat to sports today? 

A: That’s a good question. I think it’s 
the owners. They’re paying too much for 
franchises, they engage in collusion, and | 
don’t think they have any comprehension 
at all of what the average sports fan is. And 
I think they’re beginning to cater exclusive- 
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ly to their corporate client bases. This is a 
completely new phenomenon. 

Q: So if you were the owner of the Red 
Sox or the Patriots now, what would you do 
about this? 

A: That’s easy, I’d sell. Because I think 
they’re at the highest they'll be. 

Q: So you’re foreseeing the end of the so- 
called sports boom? 

A: Unless there’s pay TV or legalized 
gambling, where the teams would get a 
couple of percentages of what’s bet, some- 
time soon, yes. 

Q: So what's the problem? You hear peo- 
ple talking in these apocalyptic terms about 
this and that “ruining sports.” Is this all just 
talk? Or is there actually something out 
there that could ruin sports — something 
that really worries you? 

A: Well, I think there’ll always be a ma- 
jor interest in sports, because it’s such a 
major recreational activity. I think people 
will always follow it, but it’s going to be 
very different. I think if they came out with 
sports betting instead of the lottery, you’d 
see just as much sports gambling today as 
you would anyway. I think sports gambling 
will be the only thing to keep sports honest. 

Q: That’s strange. Do you mean honest 
in that it would be more regulated? 

A: Yes, and it would give people a more 
systematic way of monitoring sports pat- 
terns. 

Q: What developments in sports in the 
past 25 years have you been most excited 
about? 

A: This is going to be very unpopular, 
but I’ll say it anyway. Pay cable. 

Q: How come? 

A: Because for very limited money, I can 
see all the Red Sox games, all the Celtics 
games, all the championship fights, and 
now all the Olympic games. 

Q: But many would argue that on a 
grassroots level, this has been a disaster. It’s 
made sports just as inaccessible to average 
middle-class fans as the high ticket prices 
have, if not more so. 

A: Well, they don’t televise all the games 
anyway, right? For my own personal fami- 
ly, it’s worked out very well. My father had 
been committed to a nursing home for the 
last seven years of his life; he was a great 
sports fan. And he could see all the games. 

Q: What about the family who couldn’t 
afford the the extra 40 bucks or whatever a 
month? 

A: Well, I’m for keeping some free 
games. I think half and half is a very fair 
number. And as far as championship fights 
go, you can just pool. One person has ev- 
eryone over for a fight, and then someone 
else does for the next one. People take 
turns. In fact, pay cable has been great for 
developing community, I think. 

Q: Now, moving onto the field of play, do 
you think that there’s a prototypical athlete 
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today? If so, how do you think he or she 
differs from the one of 25 years ago? 

A: Yes, I think that the athlete today is 
not very appreciative of the luck that 
they’ve had in their life. There used to be 
more of a reverence for the game. If I were 
an owner, I’d insist that athletes put more 
back into their communities. For their own 
good. 

Q: Do you think that that’s reflected in 
how the athletes are perceived by the fans? 
Are people wise to this? 

A: No, it’s the opposite. I think the 
wilder these athletes act, the more popular 
they are with the fans. It helps them get 
shoe deals, that kind of stuff. I think one of 
the things that makes Dee [Brown] so re- 
freshing is that he’s a very down-to-earth 
person, but he’s making it anyway. He 
doesn’t need any gimmicks. 

Q: Is the fan any different today? 

A: Oh, yes. At the prices they pay, they 
can’t just enjoy the games just for the sake 
of enjoying games. They bet, they yell, they 
abuse, they complain, they boo, they don’t 
laugh as much as they did 25 years ago. 
With all the money they shell out, there’s 
more at stake. It takes the fun out of it and 
makes it more of an investment. Twenty- 
five years ago, if the Red Sox blew the 
World Series, people would laugh. You can 
bank on that. Today, it’s vicious. 

The other thing that’s happened in the 
past 25 years is that sports has become 
such big business that the teams don’t have 
the necessary front-office back-ups to run 
a big business. You’ve noticed a lot of the 
old-boy general managers are getting re- 
placed. They’re not smart enough for to- 
day’s business climate. [NBA Commission- 
er] David Stern is encouraging teams to 
hire lawyers and CPAs, and they need 
them. It’s smart. Like I said, the old-boy 
networks don’t work anymore. 

Q: In the past 25 years, who do you think 
the most influential on-field figures in 
sports have been? 

A: Muhammad Ali. He was a super ath- 
lete, first of all. Second of all, he was so 
big, he made Howard Cosell. And I think 





Mary pass. 


his involvement with the Vietnam War 
transcended sports. 

Q: People say that sports and politics 
don’t mix. Was this an exception? 

A: I think so. Also, Ali brought a lot of 
respect from both black and white people. 
After the first couple of years of his career, 
his biggest fans were white fans. He 
brought an element of showmanship to 
sports. And he helped bridge the race gap. 

Larry Bird and Magic Johnson — they 
changed basketball like it had never been 
changed before. They made it a team game 
again. They came up together. Their ca- 
reers were linked to each other, and to the 
rise of the NBA. They’ve made NBA bas- 
ketball a completely different game than it 
was 25, even 10 years ago. 

Q: Who else? 

A: In baseball, Pete Rose, on and off the 
field, was enormous. He broke Ty Cobb’s 
all-time hit record. He was a free agent a 
couple of times. He was the first person to 
be banned since the Black Sox scandal, 
too. He’s pretty much done it all. 

Around here, you’d have to say Doug 
Flutie. He revolutionized the game, he 
made applications go up at BC by some- 
thing like 1000 percent, and he even got 
his diploma. He’s been a great role model, 
he had all that controversy with the Patri- 
ots, he had that Hail Mary pass that’s still 
the greatest play I’ve ever seen. 

Q: How about off the field? 

A: David Stern, because he’s the only 
commissioner who has any common sense, 
who’s been able to take care of the unions, 
the players, and the owners. 

Howard Cosell was very important, too. 

And I think Sports Illustrated has been 
the most important thing of all. It’s the ma- 
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jor center of power. They can, and they do, 
right a lot of the wrongs and injustices, 
whether it’s steroids or whatever. They are 
the conscience in sports. They have been 
for a while. 

Q: What have been some of the most 
seminal moments in sports during the past 
25 years? 

A: The 1969 Super Bowl with the Jets 
winning comes to mind. 

Q: How come? 

A: Well, it brought respectability to the 
AFL and forced a merger, eventually. 

I also think the Flutie Hail Mary pass was 
one, but I mentioned that. I think the 1975 
World Series with the Red Sox and Cincin- 
nati was up there. It was the most incredible 
World Series ever played. The Olympic vic- 
tory [of the US hockey team] in 1980, too. 

Q: Were these all just moments in time or 
did they all, in some ways, have an effect on 
sports? 

A: I think they all had effects. I mean, 
look at what Bobby Orr’s Stanley Cup vic- 
tories did to this area. They built skating 
rinks everywhere just because of all the in- 
terest he created in hockey. 

Q: Now sports is essentially event-based. 
But you talked about Muhammad Ali tran- 
scending the actual sports, reaching into spe- 
cific societal issues like race and the Vietnam 
War. Do you think there are issues today 
that sports should become more involved in? 

A: Well, children’s issues, because kids 
are, and always have been, the soul of 
sports. And I think the environmental issue, 
also. Sports started in the outdoors, and it’s 
where much of sports takes place . I think 
there’s a responsibility there. If there 
weren’t green, there wouldn’t be baseball. 
People have been talking about building a 
new field around Boston for the past 25 
years. But name me one place within 20 
miles of the city where they could put it. 

Q: Do you think sports enjoys a greater 
audience across gender lines today? 

A: Well, as far as gender goes, as more 
women enter the workplace, it’s really 
changing. Women get more exposed to the 
everyday language of men, which to a great 

degree revolves 

eren SSDS = around sports. It be- 

iy . comes sort of a so- 

cial thing. It makes 

for a much wider 
audience. 

Q: In a class 
sense, is sports more 
egalitarian today 
than it was? 

A: I'd say so. The 
luxury-box phe- 
nomenon has taken 
care of the rich. 
The rich are more 
involved now than 
ever before, just be- 
cause so much is all 
of a sudden catered 
to them. 

Q: Do you think 
we as a society need 
sports? I mean, we 
talk about all this passion, but if it weren’t 
for sports, where would we put it all on a 
Sunday afternoon? 

A: We'd kill each other [/aughs]. No, se- 
riously, before television, on Sundays, we’d 
go to visit family. Everything was family-ori- 
ented. And that really doesn’t apply today. 

Q: Do you think people have reacted 
stronger through the years to losses than to 
wins? You’ve said that the day the Red Sox 
win the World Series will be a terrible day 
for business for them. People wouldn’t care 
as much. What do you mean? 

A: Well, you said it yourself. I don’t 
know why, but losses have, through the 
years, created stronger feelings in people. 

Q: I guess in the same way that Shake- 
speare’s tragedies have been more popular 
than his comedies. 

A: That’s right. 

Q: Do you foresee that sports will play a 
bigger part in people’s everyday lives? 

A: No, I don’t see why it would. I mean 
you'll probably see a big shift in franchises 
to the South and the West, just because of 
the population growth. Who knows? We 
might even see a time when Boston is no 
longer the sports capital of the world. 

Q: Did we miss anything? 

A: Well, I think one big thing is that a fa- 
ther today, unlike 25 years ago, cannot take 
his children to a game any more because of 
the prices. That’s the saddest thing in the 
world. The majority of people at Celtics, 
Red Sox, and Bruins games are the corpo- 
rate people, the write-off guys who can buy 
tickets, and that’s more than half the tickets. 

It’s too expensive to take a whole family. 
People go with friends. It makes for bad be- 
havior. As prices escalate, that takes away 
families, and it’s all going to get worse. QO 
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Maureen Dezell interviews Edmund White 


ditor of the recently published Faber Book of Gay 


Short Fiction, author of several novels, including 
A Boy’s Own Story and Forgetting Elena, co-au- 
thor (with Charles Silverstein, MD) of The Joy of 


Gay Sex, and a cultural commentator whose 1980 gay classic, 


| States of Desire: Travels in Gay America, was recently re-re- 


| leased by Plume, Edmund White has chronicled and illuminated 


gay culture in the United States for close to two decades. 


| White, who now divides his time be- 

tween Providence, Rhode Island, where he 
| teaches at Brown University, and Paris, of- 
| fers a wide-ranging perspective on 
| changes in American gay culture during 
| the past 25 years. 


Q: In your book States of Desire, you 
describe yourself in the 1960s — working 
at Time-Life, coming home early in the 
evening to nap, getting up at 11, dressing 
like a hippie, and heading out to the bars. 
What are your most lingering impressions 
of that pre-Stonewall era? 

A: The bars were very fugitive then. I 
remember one called the Blue Bunny, 
which was next to the place where the 
twist had started, that was typical. There’d 
be a bar in the front, which was sort of in- 
nocuous. Then there was a wrought-iron 
grille. Behind that grille there was a dance 
floor. And on the grille there were Christ- 
mas-tree lights that would be turned on by 
the bartender whenever a suspicious plain- 
| clothesman would come in. When that 
| happened, we would all instantly break 
| apart and stop dancing. 

In places like Fire Island, which was a 
| gay resort, but where the county police 
| were very anti-gay, you were not allowed 
| to dance even a fast dance with another 
guy. You always had to have one woman 
for every three men. This was fast dancing 
we’re talking about! 

The bars had their charms, though. And 
one of the charms was that since they were 
so forbidden, and so looked down on, that 
people who were marginal in other ways 
| — not just gays — would come to them. 
| So there you would find the old lady who 
was drunk out of her mind and whose 
family had rejected her, who would come 
there and shout her head off, and every- 
body liked her. And there would be the 
black man with the white wife who 
couldn’t go to other bars. There’d be the 
dwarf. In other words, there were a lot of 
| strange people. And I liked that. 

The old dream of gay life was really of 
solidarity amongst marginal people. I see 
that in Jean Genet, [whose biography] I’m 
working on. He felt a real solidarity with a 
number of people. He worked real hard 
for things like immigrants’ rights, workers’ 
rights, and prisoners’ rights. Whereas to- 
day, I think, even if people are liberal, 
| they’re liberal only with their own special- 
interest group. And there’s no solidarity 
across special-interest groups. 

Q: In 1970, the advent of the gay-libera- 
tion era, you went to Rome for 10 months. 
You write that when you returned, it was 
clear from the moment you got off the plane 
that gay life in the Village — and gay life 
in America — had changed completely. 

A: The main thing, the most immediate, 
was that the police department got a new 
lieutenant in Greenwich Village who in- 
structed all of his men to be respectful of 
gays. The whole concept of that would 


have been completely foreign before [the 
Stonewall riots]. As a consequence, the 
bars were no longer raided, which meant 
that they were no longer primarily Mafia- 
controlled, because there was no longer 
protection that had to be paid off to the 
police. 

I had a lover in college, and we moved 
to New York together. He was very con- 
servative, I thought. But when I came back 
from Rome, he met me at the airport, gave 
me some poppers, and said, “We’re hitting 
the bars.” 

We headed off, and never stopped for 
the next 24 hours. 

Q: Or the next several years, it sounds 
like from your book. What was it in New 
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York that changed so profoundly in the 
1970s that it could bring about what you 
call an “urban, hedonistic, sexually promis- 
cuous culture” held together, as you see it, 
by cruising and a tacit agreement that no 
one would ever have sex in a bed? 

A: There was a tremendous burgeoning 
of gay bars, including back-room bars, 
discos, and go-go boys and all that kind of 
stuff. That’s part of what changed the 
complexion of gay life. Suddenly, too, a lot 
of those kind of attractive young men that 
you’d always admired and assumed were 
straight announced they were gay. A lot of 
more mainstream people were visibly gay, 
going to gay bars, and so on. 

In the ’70s, the era of the clone culture, 
people seemed very interchangeable. They 
all looked alike. 

The clone culture was actually a way of 
getting laid. The clones all had the same 
moustache, the same gym-built body, the 
same leather jacket that flashed “I am gay” 
and “Let’s have sex” and “I am gay in a 
certain style: I'll probably be very versatile 
in bed and play all kinds of roles. I proba- 
bly wouldn’t mind having a joint. I 
promise not to fall in love.” 

Still, I think people make too much of 
the total conformity of that period. There 
was a kind of materialism and hedonism 
and individualism that was probably char- 
acteristic of the whole period. 

Q: In the same book, you document two 
other trends that were predominant in gay 
life in various cities in the *70s. In Boston, 
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which you call a “Talk Shop,” you describe 
a widespread sense among gays of belong- 
ing to a larger liberation movement. Wash- 
ington was more assimilationist — popu- 
lated by people concentrated on getting 
gay-civil-rights legislation passed, and see- 
ing that as a kind of a be-all and end-all of 
the gay movement. 

A: I over-stylized my two cities in order 
to show that difference between people 
who are assimilationists and those who are 
liberationists. 

I think those were two impulses that 
were in the gay community from the very 
beginning of liberation. From the very first 
moment, there was the Gay Liberation 
Front and the GAA, which was the Gay 
Activists Alliance. The GAA were the as- 
similationists and the Gay Liberation 
Front were kind of Maoist crazies. 

Q: Which did you feel aligned with? 

A: Both, actually. I would go to meet- 
ings with each group. But I never really 
aligned myself with either. I didn’t really 
believe in politics very much. I always felt 
that politics was a form of lying and there- 
fore dangerous to an artist. 

Q: Where has each of those political 
trends gone? 

A: Now, something like the Gay Men’s 
Health Crisis probably would be more as- 
similationist, by and large interested in 
keeping a low profile, and working 
through the system. Whereas something 
like ACT-UP and Queer Nation would be 
much more liberationist. 

AIDS came along and re-organized and 
re-animated the whole gay community, 
whose activism had sort of died out [by 
the early 1980s]. 

There were some people who felt [at the 
beginning of the AIDS crisis] that a lot of 
gays would go back into the closet out of 
fear. That hasn’t happened at all. In fact, 
the gay community has been very disci- 
plined and organized. I look, for example, 
at how quickly safe-sex rules spread within 
the gay community. 

I was one of the original founders of the 
Gay Men’s Health Crisis. I thought it was 
amazing how that organization got off the 
ground right away and that the gay com- 
munity itself really responded very favor- 
ably to the safe-sex guidelines. 

Q: For a long time, they were the only 
ones who did. 

A: That’s right. One of the interesting 
subjects related to this is whether Ameri- 
can gays were right in trying to establish 
themselves as being something of an eth- 
nic minority. [French writer] Michel Fou- 
cault thought that was a tremendous mis- 
take, and that that’s what opened us up to 
so much of the prejudice we’ve faced. Af- 
ter all, if you’re a minority, you’re subject 
to pogroms. 

What if we had presented ourselves or 
even the AIDS crisis in a different way? In 
France, the first thing the counterpart to 
the Gay Men’s Health Crisis did was to go 
to the minister of health and say, “Look, 
we need a national health campaign. We 
need funds for research. We need free 
condoms. We need them distributed in the 
prisons, and so on.” And she said, “Okay.” 

{In France, AIDS activists] also decided 
to instruct the press not to talk about at- 
risk groups until the 12th paragraph of a 
14-paragraph news story. So the at-risk 
groups — who they were — was really 
played down and still is to this day. Which 
meant that there wasn’t a backlash ; 

In America, when we organized the Gay 
Men’s Health Crisis, the first thing we did 
was to put together a disco party — a 
fundraiser. To raise money in the gay 
community for gay people. It never oc- 
curred to us this was a national health cri- 
sis and that the federal government should 
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intervene right away. It was so deep in our 
bones that no one cared about us and that 
nobody would that we just started 
fundraising in the gay community. There’s 
something so wrong about our way of 
thinking about all this stuff. 

, Q: As someone who thinks a lot about 
gay culture, this question must have oc- 
curred to you often: what would have gone 
on if AIDS hadn’t happened? 

A: I think it would have been very inter- 
esting. In 1980 or ’81, I published a story 
where I was talking about new ways of as- 
sociating with people — where there 
would be these sort of friendship groups 
that were also sexual, and there would be 
these sort of extended families of six, 
eight, 10 people who would all be sort of 
sleeping amongst each other, but they 
would primarily be friends. 

I think that the real model for gay rela- 
tionships was not heterosexual marriage 
but the best friend. And that’s why things 
like jealousy weren’t functioning so much. 
That’s why exclusive couples and the 
whole property orientation toward the 
beloved was all breaking down in sort of 
interesting ways, and was being replaced 
by these complex molecules of friendship 
networks that were eroticized. I think that 
was interesting. And I think that’s what 
should have happened. It would’ve hap- 
pened had it not been for AIDS. I don’t 
think very many people are very happy 
with the model of the couple. 

Americans are so moralistic that I think 
they think, “Well, it’s a good thing AIDS 
came along, in a certain sense. Because 
otherwise, we would have been getting 
more and more crazy, taking more and 
more drugs, and being more and more 
promiscuous.” 

I think a lot of that was beginning to 
wind down before AIDS. 

Q: When you left New York for Paris, in 
1983, you left behind a group of writer 
friends who were producing a nascent kind 
of gay literature. Can you talk about it? 

A: I think it was primarily autobiograph- 
ical and romantic — with a capital R. 
There was Andrew Holleran, who wrote 
Dancer from the Dance; Robert Ferro, 
who was trying to assimilate the gay cou- 
ple back into the family; George Whit- 
more; and Michael Bremley, who wrote 
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Life Drawing, a posthumous novel with a 
preface by me, a kind of gay version of 
Huckleberry Finn. 

A lot of us didn’t live to finish our work. 

It was also a kind of writing addressed 
to gay readers, sold in gay bookstores, al- 
ways by gay publishers, and it was about a 
new world that had never really existed be- 
fore — the gay world. There had obvious- 
ly always been small enclaves of homosex- 
uals. But there’d never been anything quite 
like this, where you could wander around 
the Castro or Greenwich Village and see 
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come to grips with something that’s basi- 
cally scandalous — unassimilatable — 
which is AIDS. 

Q: You indicate you’re uncomfortable 
with the expression “gay sensibility.” 

A: My trouble with the term is that if 
you start to say things like “feminine sen- 
sibility” or “black sensibility,” it begins to 
sound sexist or racist. I think all you have 
to do is substitute any other word for gay 
and you begin to see there’s something 
wrong with the word sensibility — some- 
thing that suggests a mystical entity that is 
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attention on the AIDS epidemic. 


nothing but gays. There hadn’t been a 
time in which — at least at certain times 
in certain professions — people could be 
completely open about being gay. 

Q: When you got back to New York, in 
1990, a lot of the writers you’d been close 
to were dead. Yet, as you point out, at a 
time when AIDS is destroying so many gay 
writers, gay literature is flourishing. Why is 
that? 

A: That is a kind of contradiction. But I 
think literature has been a response to 
AIDS in the gay community. A very strong 
response. I felt a desire to memorialize 
people who have died. To bear witness. To 
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ahistorical and that crosses class and his- 
torical lines. 

For instance, there used to be people 
who were convinced there was something 
that linked gays today with gays in ancient 
Greece and so on. 


Homosexuality in ancient Greece was 


codified strictly between an older man and 
a younger boy. Sexual positions were very 
limited, and everything they did was codi- 
fied. I would find the sensibility that came 
out of that period very foreign. 

Even more recently, in. my anthology, 
you kind of pass through two or three sen- 
sibilities. Somebody like Ronald Firbank 
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was a master of Catholic camp. That, un- 
fortunately, is a tone that’s missing from 
our society today. 

Q: Yet you allow that gay literature, in 
your words, is about a whole constellation 
of relationships between men and men, 
women and men, women and women — 
about a psychology and set of sensibilities 
that have rarely been described before. Is 
that set of sensibilities, if you will, affecting 
the so-called mainstream — in literature, 
for example? 

A: I think the very isolated world of the 
gay ghetto is fascinating to write about. 
But ultimately, for the health of the com- 
munity, it’s better to be integrated into the 
{larger] community. 

In England, I feel most straight people 
feel that gay literature and gay theater are 
the most interesting things going on in lit- 
erature and theater. This anthology [The 
Faber Book of Gay Short Fiction] was re- | 
viewed all over England. People seem to 
feel this is some of the best prose there is. 
I think Americans aren’t really prepared to 
think that. 

Q: Is the kind of trajectory going on in 
gay literature going on in the other arts? 

A: Perhaps. Unfortunately, AIDS will 
affect everything the way it’s affected the 
ballet. There’s a very active gay theater. In 
painting, there’s David Hockney, of 
course. Andy Warhol certainly explored 
one kind of gay sensibility. And now 
somebody like Ross Bleckner is doing 
some really important tributes to people 
who died of AIDS. 

In the ’50s, when I first started knowing 
painters, people were so macho that it was 
very unlikely that a gay man would rise to 
any kind of prominence in the painting 
world. Gay men were thought not to be 
creative enough. Not to be titanic. People 
like Cy Twombly and Fred Mitchell were 
among the few of that generation who 
overcame that. That’s changed. 

I think that when the history of 20h- 
century art is written, it may turn out to be 
the same as the history of gay art. I don’t 
think people are quite prepared to believe 
that. I don’t think people are prepared to 
believe that this may be the mainstre¢ m. 
But right now, I’m trying on the theory 
that it’s not a question of gays joining | 
mainstream culture. They’re behind it. QO 
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Right now the American Red Cross is 
providing shelter, meals, and emergency 
assistance for people who suddenly have to 
start over again after the nor'eastern coastal 


All American Red Cross assistance is free 
and is a gift from the American public. We 
need your support and victims of disaster are 


You can help the American Red Cross 
help disaster victims by making a contribution 
to the Disaster Relief Fund, American Red 
Cross Disaster Relief Headquarters, Post 
Office Box 1547, Boston, MA 02205-1547. 
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Washington keeps changing the rules 





Caroline Knapp interviews Pat Schroeder 


atricia Scott Schroeder has represented Col- 


orado’s First Congressional District since 1972. 


During her tenure, she has been at the forefront 


of the progressive movement in the Democratic 


Party, taking an especially strong leadership position on wom- 


en’s and family issues. 


Schroeder is a member of the House Se- 
lect Committee on Children, Youth, and 
Families, where she wrote the Family and 
Medical Leave Act, aimed at giving workers 
a right to job-guaranteed unpaid leave for 
birth, adoption, or serious illness of a child 
or dependent parent (the bill cleared 
Congress, but was vetoed by President 
Bush). 

As co-chair of the Congressional Caucus 
for Women’s Issues, a bipartisan group of 
representatives devoted to advancing wom- 
en’s legislation in Congress, she has 
worked to improve policies on such issues 
as women’s health, child-support enforce- 
ment, and child care. As a member of the 
House Judiciary Committee’s Subcommit- 
tee on Civil and Constitutional Rights, she 
introduced legislation to increase the na- 
tion’s commitment to birth-control and in- 
fertility research. Schroeder is also a 
House sponsor of the Freedom of Choice 
Act, a bill that would put into federal law 
the principles of Roe v. Wade, securing a 
woman’s right to abortion and preventing 
states from restricting that right before fe- 
tal viability. 

The most senior woman in Congress, 
Schroeder has served in the House leader- 
ship as a Democratic whip since 1978, and 
was appointed deputy whip in 1987. In 
1987, she explored a bid for the presiden- 
cy; the following year, she was rated in a 
Gallup poll as one of the six most respected 
women in America. 


Q: The mainstream women’s movement 


| is often criticized for being out of touch with 


| Is there a cohesive 


women’s lives — especially poor and mid- 
dle-class women. Do you agree or disagree? 
“women’s voice” in 


| America today, or does it marginalize wom- 





en to expect that a single woman or move- 
ment could speak for all of us? 

A: Actually, I think the women’s move- 
ment gets a bad rap. The women’s move- 
ment was about being on the cutting edge, 
not being in the mainstream. The idea was 
to move the mainstream further and fur- 
ther ahead. It was about breaking down 
barriers and getting women in — in posi- 
tions of power in business, in schools, in 
politics. The first wave of feminism was the 
first regiment, trying to get through, but 
we're now at a very different stage, where 


| two things have to go on simultaneously. 


We obviously need to keep breaking down 
doors, but in the interim, there needs to be 
a second focus, and this is the question: in 
the areas where we have moved the center 
forward, how do we deal with the new 
pressures and stresses and conflicts that 
come in those areas? 

Q: With families, for example? 

A: Exactly. That’s a very different kind 
of pressure from the kind that feminists 
were applying 20 years ago. You almost 
can’t fight both battles simultaneously. And 
I must say, I get very tired of the criticism. 
There are people who’ve made every single 
talk show whining about, “Well, the wom- 


| en’s movement didn’t get me child care.” 
| Well, feminists have always advocated it. It 
| may not have been on the top of the list, 


but the problem is that no one else has 


| been advocating it at all. 


Q: So you really need to have two camps 


pushing in two different directions. 

A: Exactly. And they’re not mutually ex- 
clusive in any way, shape, or form. But 
there’s only so much energy and only so 
much time. And you’ve also got a very 
strong women’s involvement in trying to 
make sure we don’t backslide, as we al- 
ready have in the whole reproductive area. 
And that takes incredible energy. And we 
have not got this new middle force going. 

Q: Do you think there’s been a simulta- 
neous problem in casting a lot of these is- 
sues like day care and family policy as 
“women’s” issues rather than as “family” is- 
sues? Or would it really make a difference? 

A: I don’t think it would make any dif- 
ference. Look at the people who use the 
word “family” all the time, and there are 
plenty of them in Washington these days. 
The problem is the people who say “fami- 
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ly” all the time mean a George-and-Bar- 
bara-Bush family. And what they mean is 
that government has no role in all that any- 
way, and if you want to have a family, you 
should have a Barbara. Or be a Barbara. 
And that’s where the president is. He uses 
the word “family” probably more than any- 
one, and yet he vetoes family medical leave, 
his administration is trying to gut child 
care every time we turn around, they’re not 
working on the glass ceiling, they’re not 
doing anything about these issues. 

Q: And what's the essence of that kind of 
resistance? What’s the key that drives it? 

A: The essence of the resistance is that 
we are a country that has said, “You can- 
not be an employee — a good employee 
— and a care-giver.” And you constantly 
find that when you talk to employees in the 
workplace. They can talk about anything 
— the parking lot, the food, exercise, in- 
surance — but if you mention child care, 
or taking care of a spouse that’s ill or a 
parent — my God! You have just dropped 
10 notches on the ladder. You are not in- 
terested in your job. There is that notion 
that if you want to have a family, get a wife. 


Q: And where does that leave working 
women who have families? 

A: It leaves them with a very strong mes- 
sage: you are not to bring any of your care- 
giving responsibilities to the workplace. If 
your car breaks down, fine, you can take 
care of that. But if your day care breaks 
down, too bad. 

Q: Is the fact that there are more male 
care-givers in the workplace likely to start 
altering that message? 

A: Well, it’s very hard, because at the top 
of corporations you have people who look 
just like George and Barbara Bush. They 
don’t get it. And employees are terrified to 
bring issues like these up for fear they'll be 
penalized. So then when they hear people 
like myself talking about things like day 
care they say, “Gee, no one ever talks to us 
about this, this must not be a problem 
here.” And we end up chasing our tails. 

Q: Aside from the problems it leaves 
workers with, what are the long-range im- 
plications of these kinds of attitudes? 

A: Every other Western industrialized 
country has realized that it’s very important 
for people to be care-givers, that it’s a hu- 
manizing thing. I worry very much that 
we’ve gotten into such an individualistic 
bent that we won’t allow for care-giving. I 
think that’s part of why we’re number one 
in everything you don’t want to be number 
one in — divorce, family violence, alco- 
holism. I think a nation of dysfunctional 
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families becomes a dysfunctional nation. 
And if you see the stress we heap on Amer- 
ican workers, it’s not surprising. 

Q: You mentioned backsliding in the 
area of reproductive rights. Has there been 
any momentum forward on family issues or 
are we backsliding there, too? 

A: I'll tell you what I think happened. 
The first 10 years I was here, women 
didn’t pay attention to any of these issues 
because they thought they had the courts. 
Then they woke up and realized they didn’t 
have the courts, so they got involved in pol- 
itics and you started seeing the gender gap 
for the first time. And this year, for the first 
time, we have passed more progressive leg- 
islation than ever. We now have 51 percent 
of the votes to say, “No you’re not going to 
enforce the gag rule.” We now have the 
votes to get family leave, and to pass child 
care for the first time in 18 years. The 
problem is now the president says, “Well 
that’s nice that you finally got the votes af- 
ter all these years, but now you’ve.got to 
have two-thirds of the votes.” They keep 
raising the stakes. So the good news is that 


we learned the system, and we got in there és 


and we got the 51 percent. The bad news is 
that the president is now insisting we get 
66 percent [to override his veto]. 

Q: That must be enormously frustrating. 

A: It is frustrating beyond belief. There 
have been 23 vetoes and not a one has 
been overridden. Since Bush has been 
here, none of the overrides has carried, 
from unemployment compensation right 
on. 

Q: Is it that the sort of frustration that led 
you and your colleagues to storm the Senate 
Judiciary Committee in the wake of Anita 
Hill’s allegations of sexual harassment? 

A: In part. But more specifically it was 
realizing that they were sitting on this in- 
credible affidavit dealing with sexual ha- 
rassment and they were not even going to 
pursue it. They were going to go full speed 
ahead and vote anyway. And we were abso- 
lutely stunned that they didn’t understand 
the magnitude of the allegations. And when 
they had the hearings, we were even more 
stunned that they still didn’t understand. 
And that they proceeded to treat her as this 
country treated rape victims in the ’50s. 

Q: And what does that say to you? 

A: Well, it underscored one of the real 
frustrations here, which is that anything 
that I care about is considered a “nice” is- 
sue. And there’s usually never enough time 
or money to get to the “nice” issues. We 
have a huge fight now that’s similar to this: 
we got passed in both the House and the 
Senate an amendment saying 
that women in the armed services 
who are stationed overseas can 
have the same reproductive rights 
that they have at home, in mili- 
tary hospitals, if they pay with 
their own money. We passed it in 
both the House and Senate, but 
at this point I have been to five 
different meetings where I’ve 
been told to chill out, told that 
this is just not that important, 
and if we do it now, it will undo 
all the other little agreements on 
B2 or this or that. 

So in other words, every other 
little stupid agreement that they 
have in there is more important 
than women’s rights. And I am 
treated as an idiot who just 
doesn’t get it. You know, “Why 
are you so hot under the collar? 
Why don’t you understand? The 
president will veto, we can’t over- 
ride it, then we'll have to redo the 
whole thing and we may not get 
these great deals that we have on 
whatever. . . .” But to me, how 
you treat people — I mean, 
they’re going to give women full 
rights to defend the rights of Americans 
overseas but they’re not going to extend 
those rights? That goes to the very core. 

But you know? Men just don’t feel it. 
They just don’t get it. We just went 
through this with civil rights: “You just 
don’t understand that we have to have caps 
on women. They just can’t have equal 
rights on damages because, you see, the 
president wouldn’t sign it and if you stir 
this whole thing up then it will come un- 
raveled and there’ll be no civil rights at all.” 
What they’re not saying is, “We are going 
to take this issue to him, we are going to 
hang tough.” And it drives me out of my 
mind. It’s like dealing with the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee all down the line. You 
look in their eyes, and you know they 
haven’t got a clue what you’re talking 
about. They think that you are just some 
kind of radical kook that won’t compro- 
mise. And the fact of the matter is that the 
only thing we ever compromise on are 
women’s issues. 

Q: What major gains have we gotten 
from Congress in the past 25 years? Has it 
just been so piecemeal that it’s barely worth 
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talking about? 

A: Oh, it’s barely been anything. The 
ERA went down. We’ve still not been able 
to codify Roe v. Wade nationally. This year, 
we’ve made some gains in women’s health. 
We're finally getting some focus on getting 
women into research. But whether we’re 
still going to have those by the end of the 
year, I don’t know. 

Q: What will it take to move women, and 
women’s issues, forward? 

A: I think you’ve just got to have more 
women here. It’s the critical-mass theory 
— that nothing changes till you have at 
least 25 or 30 percent. Well, we’re five per- 
cent. We’re not even close. 

Q: And a lot of women aren’t running for 
office. What do you make of that? 

A: I just don’t know. I mean, I look at 
Massachusetts. Why aren’t women running 
up there? A progressive, Eastern state with 
probably more professional, well-educated 
women, percentage-wise, than almost any 
state in the union. I have no idea why 
they’re not. 

Q: Do you think it has to do with people 
feeling like government doesn’t make a dif- 
ference? 

A: Well it’s certainly not going to make a 
difference unless they get there and try to 
make it make a difference. I mean, I think 
Reagan talked people into that notion and 
unfortunately it’s worked really well — a 
lot of people think, “Oh well, you know, it 
doesn’t mean anything to me.” Somehow 
they think that the way to protest is to drop 
out. And really the way to protest is to or- 
ganize and to join in. It’s astounding to me 
how people in Eastern Europe seem to un- 
derstand democracy better than the aver- 
age well-educated American. 

Q: In your book Champion of the Great 
American Family, you set forth an agenda 
for family policy for the 21st century. Can 
you briefly describe the highlights? 

A:We need family medical leave. We 
need more alternatives in child care. We 
need to change the tax code so it’s more 
family-friendly — right now, you do better 
raising thoroughbred dogs or horses than 
you do raising children. I mean that’s a 
pretty ridiculous tax code, thanks to 
Ronald Reagan with his family rhetoric. 
We need to give workers more options in 
the workplace: part time, flex time, treating 


them all with much more respect. 

Q: Isn’t there already a tremendous 
hunger for everything you’re talking about? 

A: Yes, there is, and it’s just tragic that, 
again, Washington doesn’t get it. And I 
think part of the reason is this. About two 
years ago, a group of women lawyers did a 
survey where if you look at America you 
find that about one family in 10 looks like 
George and Barbara. But if you look at the 
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Congress and the Senate, you find one in 
10 that doesn’t look like George and Bar- 
bara. We tend to elect symbols of what we 
think we are. And we are not like that. The 
people we elect really don’t understand. 
When I say child care, they say, “Oh, yeah, 
babysitting’s tough.” They can’t differenti- 
ate between hiring a babysitter so you can 
go play tennis and getting decent child care 
so you can go to work. 

Q: There’s the old argument that this all 
happens because children can’t vote, chil- 
dren aren’t a lobby. But parents vote. 

A: Yeah, but parents are so damn busy. 
Not only that, but where we have totally 


fallen down, and I mean totally, is in fol- 
lowing through. In the ’80s, somehow, 
people thought the only thing you did in 
politics was to watch the TV ads and then 
vote for the best ads. And we allowed every 
politician to re-define themselves as pro- 
family, pro-environment, pro-education, 
anti-debt, pro-peace. The problem is, they 
didn’t vote that way at all. We’ve got to get 
much more aggressive in getting out and 
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Schroeder leads a delegation of 
congresswomen to oppose Clarence Thomas’s nomination. 


wrapping people’s record around their 
necks, and saying, “You may say you’re 
pro-family but you voted against it every 
single time.” Until there are people keeping 
score, parents don’t know who to vote for. 

Q: How many women were there in 
Congress when you first arrived in 1972? 

A: Probably 18 of us. Now there are 29 
— no big difference. 

Q: Was there a noticeable difference in 
attitudes toward women? In some ways, in 
1972 a lot of these issues were being voiced 
with more rigor than they are now. 

A: They were. I think the new book 
Backlash [by Susan Faludi] is very infor- 
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mative. We almost looked like we were go- 
ing faster and further then. When I first 
came here, it was just the beginning of the 
Women’s Political Caucus and everything 
else, and I think we really thought we were 
going to be there, and be serious, and be 
on a roll. And we have slid back. 

Q: Any predictions about abortion? 

A: Well, I wouldn’t be at all surprised if 
they don’t find some way to duck the issue 
until after the election. And after the elec- 
tion? I think Roe v. Wade is gone. And I 
think everybody screams and hollers and 
yells. And you sit there and say, “Where 
have you people been?” 

Q: How do you keep from feeling com- 
pletely hopeless? 

A: I just don’t know what else to do. I 
really care about these things, and every 
time I think I’m going to quit, I say, 
“Where else would I go? And what would 
happen if people like me quit, too?” And 
maybe people will finally gradually begin to 
realize that we’ve all got to stick together. 

Q: I’m not sure though. During the first 
day of the Hill-Thomas hearings, there was 
such a surge of feminist anger, and it all 
seemed ta dissipate so fast. By the end of 
the hearings, women were supporting 
Thomas in the same numbers as men. What 
do you make of that? 

A: The men know how to turn it around. 
It would take me about two hours but I 
could tell you exactly what they did — the 
mind trip. They’ve learned how to do it. 
That’s why they are not afraid of us any- 
more. They’ve learned how to get women 
turned around real fast. 

Q: I also think women have trouble ex- 
pressing anger, sustaining those emotions. 

A: Absolutely. And they’re scared. 
They’re terribly vulnerable. Are you going 
to take a single mother who desperately 
needs her job and turn her into some pro- 
Hill advocate? No. No, no, no. You take 
the woman at home and you turn Anita 
Hill into the woman who could undo her 
husband or her young son. And she starts 
getting scared. Those messages work. And 
our side just sits there and lets it happen. 

Q: So what’s the alternative? What’s the 
future look like to you? 

A: Well, what is the alternative? You’ve 
just got to keep going. Women have just 
got to keep fighting. QO 
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Mirabella now reaches an audience of 400,000 and is fast be- 
coming one of the nation’s most successful women’s magazines 


— during the last six months of 1990, the magazine’s ad rev- 


enues shot up 44 percent, to $10.6 million. 


COCO CHANEL, Paris, 1937 — the last creator of a 


| simply a fashion. 


Q: Mirabella is an oasis of calm and re- 
alism in the midst of what appears to be a 


| period of incredible fashion chaos: I am the 


sort of person who turns to magazines like 
Vogue and Harper’s expecting to find at 


| least one feature on clothes that I can wear 


to work — and getting a lot of see-through 
bras and sequined jeans instead. Do you 


| feel as though your magazine is really 


| 


| pointing in a new direction, or is this kind 


| of chaos likely to be with us for a while? 


A: Well, there are a couple of things go- 


| ing on. One is that the world of fashion as 
| we know it — in Italy, France, and Ameri- 


ca — is at a crossroads. I wasn’t af the 


| French ready-to-wear in October, for in- 
| Stance, but I gather that the whole mood 
of Paris was that something’s got to hap- 


pen. Something’s got to change. This isn’t 
a matter of just throwing funny things out 


| on the runway or sending out a singer, or 
| a juggler, or a dwarf — that’s what’s 
| called doing something when you don’t 


style, not 


know what to do. And I think that’s really 
happening in spades. There’s just a lack of 
anybody knowing what to do, what to pre- 
sent, what to design. I mean, designers 
can’t keep doing the things they have done 
in the past over and over. But changing — 
dumping the past — is really not an an- 
swer either, because evolving a good idea 
is usually the best of all worlds. So chaos 
is sort of the order of the day. That and 
re-runs. 

Q: Like retro fashion? Stuff we’re seeing 
now from the ’60s and ’70s? 

A: Yes. I’m not one who happens to en- 
joy living in the past, and if you’ve been 
around as long as I have, you really start 
to feel like what’s out there these days is 
all bad déja vu. But it certainly tells you 
where things are. If what’s going on is re- 
runs, then something isn’t quite right. Or 
everything is in a holding pattern, which is 
probably a nicer way to put it. 

Q: Where did all this chaos come from 


TSQN38 INN3H SO ASSLYNOD 


Caroline Knapp interviews Grace Mirabella 


race Mirabella spent 17 years as the editor of 
Vogue before founding her namesake publication, 
Mirabella, in 1989. An adult, upscale, intelligent 
magazine that combines fashion features, lifestyle 


writing, and no-nonsense looks at the business of beauty, 


in the first place? 

A: Well, very broadly, women have 
changed, and economics have changed, 
and when you get two forces like that 
changing simultaneously, you’ve got a big 
problem on your hands. And right now, 
it’s all on a collision course. Prices are 
soaring and women are at a point where 
you just can’t force-feed them things. You 
can’t force them to buy things. And they’re 
not hungry. Consumers are not starved, so 
what do designers do? 

Q: But my sense is that a lot of people 
are starved, that women long for basic 
things of very good quality that don’t cost 
an arm and a leg. 

A: But that’s a trap, too. Basic things of 
good quality do cost an arm and a leg in a 
certain sense, unless you re-define quality. 
And if you re-define quality, then you can 
get good basics in places like catalogues 
quite easily. But a certain kind of quality 
really costs no matter where you are. If 
you’re a designer in Europe, it costs to ex- 
port it to here; if you’re here, it costs to 
buy it. The fabrics cost. Everything costs. 
And if you already own a good-quality 
jacket or blouse, you don’t really need 
hundreds of those pieces, That’s a change, 
too. I mean, I believe in good quality, very 
good stuff, I think that women don’t have 
to keep changing every 10 minutes, 
but... 

Q:But that change has presented the 
business with a big economic problem. 

A: Exactly. We haven’t re-thought the 
industry from the ground up, and a lot of 
this is because businesses are caught in 
their own thing. It’s very hard to change a 
business around. It’s very hard to change a 
store around. To turn a store around is a 
major real-estate proposition — I mean, 
you’ve got 10 floors. What do you want to 
do with 10 floors? Come on! What are you 
going to do? So all of this is a Catch-22. 

Q: Do you have any sense of where it’s 
going? 

A: I don’t. I have a sense of what people 
are saying in Paris, and what you’re hear- 
ing is that the industry has got to change. 
And I don’t think this is a change about 
shoulder pads or hemlines. This is serious 
change. 

Q: About the way people think? 

A: Yes. And also about what they’re 
willing to accept. Now, if somebody came 
along with some really interesting design 
idea that was really more stylistic than it 
was quirky, that could change things dra- 
matically. But it doesn’t look like that’s 
happening. 

Q: When’s the last time something like 
that did happen? 

A: My guess is it was probably as long 
ago as Chanel. That concept was a style 
concept. Chanel wasn’t just a fashion that 
would change next season. And since then, 
nothing has really changed so much as 
evolved. 

Q: Are there designers out there now 


who could really alter current styles, bring : 


us a whole new look the way Chanel did? 
A: Armani probably could do it. 1 mean, 
I don’t really know if Armani could do it. 
Certain people think a little bit more that 
way. Maybe Calvin does, I don’t quite 


know. But it’s one thing to think it, it’s an- ' 


other thing to do it. 


Q: In the November issue of Mirabella, : 
there was a feature on neutral makeup that’ 


said, “We’re moving into middle age and 
embrace more realistic concepts of beauty. 
We want to look like ourselves, our best 
selves... . Using makeup to enhance rather 
than as a mask suggests we’re trying to be 
more honest about how we look and who 
we are.” That sort of self-aware, direct 
theme seems to run behind a lot of your 
style features: does it begin to get at your 
definition of what style really is? 


Women evolve from consumers to creators 


A: It does. Because style is not about ex- 
cessive design. Style is really has more to 
do with how you look, how you deal with 
what’s out there, rather than what specifi- 
cally is out there. 

Q: There was also a feature in October 
that talked about guidelines for what peo- 
ple wear being more psychological than 
physical these days, and that’s sort of along 
the same lines. How is that different from 
the way you might have defined style, say 
20 years ago? 

A: I don’t think I really would have de- 
fined it any differently. But I think that 
none of us was dealing in style, in a way. 
We were dealing in fashion. And in dic- 
tates: red is in, blue is out, you’ll be sexier 
in this, that kind of thing. So style was re- 
ally not an issue. I think now in our world 
— and really the reason for a magazine 
like this — is that it is an issue. 

Q: For women, as well as for magazine 
editors? 

A: Absolutely. For some women, abso- 
lutely. 

Q: To what extent has fashion really re- 
sponded to changes in the way women 
think, their roles, and lifestyles? 

A: Well, I’m not sure it has. Not in an 
overall sense. Catalogues in many in- 
stances have responded to busy lifestyles 
and whatnot. But has fashion really re- 
sponded? I’m not so sure. Because you 
see, if I say to you that I think excessive 
design is out, I am not taking the opposite 
of that pendulum and saying, “Boring is 
in.” I’m not. The challenge for fashion de- 
signers is in finding that heightened reali- 
ty, that look that’s better but not so aver- 
age that nobody cares. And that’s hard to 
do. And that’s why I’m saying so quickly 
that I don’t think design has kept up with 
women. 

Q: But in some ways it seems that it has 
kept up. Don’t things like skirt lengths and 
heel heights, which are all over the map 
right now, point to a kind of flexibility that 
makes it easier for women to dress well? 

A: I think that’s true. I think it’s gotten 
better. But I think that from a design point 
of view, the problem is that all we’re doing 
is throwing at women 50,000 different 
blazers. And I don’t think that’s a design 
idea. I think it’s very nice to have a nifty 
jacket. I’d rather have a nifty jacket than 
not have one. But I don’t know that that’s 
the whole answer. 

I also think that all of us would like to 
have a uniform. Not the same uniform — 
you might not want the one I want — but 
I think we’d all like to be able to say, like 
men, “You know what? I know what I’m 
going to wear for the next three days, and 
I’m not going to reinvent myself every 
day.” 

Q: Women want to have a particular 
look. 

A: Yes, and so maybe each person finds 
a different designer or a different look that 
works for them. But you see, I think there 
have to be some kind of style-driven ideas. 
And there aren’t. | mean, everybody’s 


_ducking that issue. I’m not saying that I’m 


the expert, but I do feel very confident that 
that’s the problem. 

Q: Has all this divergence of style freed 
women to express themselves or has it sort 
of categorized them even more? 

A: Well, I think it’s freed them, but 
there also a whole thing about freedom in 
general — you’ve got know what to do 
with it. In a sense, what all this freedom of 
style means is that now everyone can go 
around looking awful. Looking however 
they feel they want to. I mean, there are 
different styles — now more than ever — 
but that doesn’t mean that anything goes. 
Because I don’t think it does. So while all 
this divergence of style has freed women 
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Continued from page 32 

— and that freedom is welcome — it has 
also put a terrible onus on women to fig- 
ure out what looks right. And stores 
maybe haven’t changed their ways of help- 
ing them, of delivering the message. Nor 
have magazines necessarily. I mean, every- 
body’s kind of got to do this in sync. 

Q: Or we allend up... 

A: Confused. 

Q: To what extent over the past 20 or 25 
years do you think women have been liber- 
ated — or not — from standard, and 
rather rigid, images of beauty? 

A: I think they have been. Sort of. I 
think it’s been very, very gradual. As you 
look back — yes, there’s been a big 
change. But has there been a big change 
every single year? No. It’s taken the 25 
years to get to a bit of a change. 

Q: Can you be more specific about what 
that change has been? 

A: I think there’s been an easing up of 
how we define “good-looking” — I think 
that’s broadened as an idea. Suddenly ‘it’s 
not the same height, same blonde, same 
whatever that it was in the movies in the 
’40s or ’50s. And that’s just the tip of the 
iceberg — there are considerable numbers 
of different looks. 

And that makes everything harder, by 
the way. It makes it harder to sort of say, 
“Here’s somebody that’s good looking, 
and that’s it.” You can’t do that anymore. 

Q: One thing that seems to be missing 
from Mirabella is the kind of mixed mes- 
sage you see in a lot of women’s maga- 
zines, the “be professional and strong and 
proud” message on the one hand and the 
“be submissive, coy, and beautiful” mes- 
sage on the other. What kind of responsi- 
bility do you think women’s magazines 
have to define style, and to alter percep- 
tions of what looks good? 

A: Well, responsibility’s a funny word. 
For us, I think it’s a responsibility not to 
give women mixed messages, because that 
is what we have said we were going to do. 
I just can’t dream of talking to a woman as 
if she was nothing — knew nothing, 
thought nothing, cared about nothing. | 
just cannot believe it. I’m not even inter- 
ested in having her as a reader. So our re- 
sponsibility is to live up to our wofd. And I 
just refuse to edit a magazine based on a 
kind of 1940s philosophy. For other mag- 
azines, I’m not sure. Their responsibility is 
to keep everybody happy the way they al- 
ways have. 

I also think there’s an image somewhere 
of that kind of 1940s model — with its 
“how to” articles and its mixed messages 
— working. Of it selling. You know, many 
magazines look around and say, “Gee, if 
that formula worked for them, it’ll work 
for us.” And so you begin to see the caliber 
of all of this homogenizing and getting 
lower and lower. 

Q: And does that extend into what’s pre- 
sented and advocated about how people 
should look? 

A: Yes, I think it does. Because when 
you start to ask if you can sell the goods, 
then you’ve got to decide who you’re go- 
ing to sell it to. And you end up saying, 
“Well, they’ll only buy this skirt if we 
lengthen it 20 inches even though we 
showed it 20 inches shorter.” Whatever. 
There’s an appeal to the lowest common 
denominator. And I don’t know, by the 
way, all ends of the market that well, so if 
you start to get into a less-than-medium or 
much lower price range, I don’t know how 
it’s done. But my guess is that it’s done 
that way. 

Q: Have women’s roles in the fashion 
industry changed considerably in the past 
25 years? Is it still as dominated by men, 
and by gay men, as it always has been? 

A: My guess is yes. It is. I think there 
are some woman designers. I’m not sure 
one would sort of say with glee that there 
are, say, 50 percent more than there were. 
I think there might be more women as ex- 
ecutives in design firms, and there might 
be more almost-top executives in retailing, 
and so on. But are they the ones who are 
doing the designing? No. 

Q: And what does that mean to you? 

A: I don’t know what it means to me, 
actually. Because I think that design is 
about talent. Are women being kept out? I 
don’t know about things like that. I always 
feel that good talent always comes 
through, but I may be wrong. 

Q: How about a designer like Donna 
Karan, whose success is so clearly tied into 
her vision of the realities of women’s lives 
and what they like to wear — would you 
see her as the exception in design or the 


1991 


wave of the future? 

A: She certainly seems to be the excep- 
tion. I mean, there are the Carolina Her- 
reras, the Pauline Trigéres, who've really 
hung in there for quite a while. But again, 
that’s not a big chunk of the market. 

Q: Will we ever be able to go into a de- 
partment store and find affordable clothing 
that works for our lives? 

A: I don’t know. I really don’t. One 
guess is that the ways of thinking about 
clothes is going to change. Expectations 
are going to shift from quantity to an ac- 
ceptance of quality. You'll spring for the 
one thing — you won’t spring for 10. 
You’ll deal in style, which is about how 
you look or how you wear something, and 
not about feeling that if your closet isn’t 
filled, there’s something wrong. 

Q: That’s the way well-dressed men have 
always approached fashion. Finding quality 
— basic quality goods for men — has al- 
ways seemed a lot easier for men than for 
women. 

A: It’s always been that way, but in 
men’s fashion, you don’t deal in things like 
obsolescence and quantity. You’re not do- 
ing selections that are about 110 numbers 
and 110 different ways of doing blouses 
upside-down and inside-out. There are 
fabrics that are ordered a year and a half 
in advance. There’s not so much whimsy, 
or at least not to that extent. So therefore 
it becomes more affordable. Your numbers 
then are bigger. Volume changes the situa- 
tion drastically. 

Q: Are shoulder pads ever going to dis- 
appear? 

A: Oh, I think so. Sure. Or certainly 
ease out so that what’s there is there to 
help a woman’s line rather than be a de- 
sign feature. 

Q: How about short skirts? 

A: Oh, I think you’ll get variations on it. 
But short — short meaning not long — 
really works for more people more of the 
time. You move more easily. It’s easier. 
Pants aren’t going to go, either. 

Q: Do you think that women have gotten 
better at dressing themselves, at developing 
their own personal styles? 

A: I don’t know. I’m inclined to say yes, 
we've gotten a. bit better. I’m inclined to 
say that the real disasters of years ago, that 
terrible thing of people really looking badly 
— I don’t think you see that range any- 
more. I think you may sge people not 
looking good, but they’re not looking tefri- 
ble. Partly, that speaks to economic 
growth. But one of the great things that 
has come over the years is the whole world 
of the Gap, and that kind of store — it’s 
jeans, blouses, it’s a way of dressing that 
has a kind of a look to it. So even though a 
lot of people can’t spring for a lot, they 
can look okay. 

Q: But I also think it’s.very difficult for a 
lot of women to be really honest with them- 
selves about how they look and who they 
are, and to really get a clear sense of what 
looks right. Isn’t “looking good” more com- 
plicated than finding affordable clothes? 

A: I think it is complicated in part be- 
cause we've been brought up to think that 
adding something is better than taking 
something away. So people aren’t even 
able to see themselves quite clearly. 

Q: And it takes a certain measure of 
self-awareness to develop your own style. 
It’s a very internal business. 

A: It is. It’s all about attitude. But it’s 
more than that, too. It’s one thing to be 
self-aware, which I think is important, but 
I also think you have to keep looking out 
around you to start looking really better. 
Just to suddenly decide that you yourself 
can invent something amazing is not nec- 
essarily true. It’s very hard to do this thing 
of having your own style. And to look well. 
I mean, you can sort of have your own 
style, but does anybody care? Does it look 
good? 

There’s another complicated element in 
all this, too, and that’s time. I mean, style 
takes time. For me, the challenge always is 
to have the clothes I need for a trip. And if 
I can get through that week away, I can 
get through the month. Because those are 
the things that really count. The things 
that you don’t want to take with you are 
obviously not the things that count. And to 
me that’s the structure of dressing. 

Q: Do you have a favorite piece of cloth- 
ing that you would die without? 

A: I always have a favorite piece of cloth- 
ing I would die without. I have a trench 
coat that I would die without. I have black 
crepe evening pajamas that I would die 
without. But I tend to dress that way. | 
tend to stay with certain things that I think 
are right. And I don’t need that many 
things to mix into whatever I’m doing. I’d 
rather go with a good thing that I know is 
good than to be fooling around. Q 
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Upholding standards in an age of diversity 
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Peter Kadzis interviews Leon Wieseltier 


eon Wieseltier is the literary editor of the New Republic. 


He studied at Columbia University; Balliol College, Ox- 


ford; and Harvard University, where he was a member 


of the Society of Fellows. 


He writes regularly on topics of cultural interest. 


Q: We live in an increasingly visual culture 
that seems to value images over words. Look at 
the powerful influence of TV, video, and film. 
What future does the written word have as a cor- 
nerstone of civilization? 

A: I guess it will have two roles. First, it will 
be the lowest common denominator of a certain 
kind of practical competence. People will have 
to read to use computers, and so on. Real liter- 
acy, however, will increasingly become the 
province of an elite — almost the way it was 
when it began. That will be its second role. I 
don’t think that real literacy, or high literacy, is 
going to disappear. High literacy was never 
quite the norm. Soon it will take on more and 
more the status of the culture’s crown jewels. 

Q: There seems to be a growing gulf between 
those who are literate and those who are not, 
those who read and those who do not, those who 
are capable of expressing themselves and those 
who are not. What do you make of this phe- 
nomenon? What are its cultural and political 
implications? 

A: Well, I think the electronic media have put 
a crimp in a writer’s dreams of fame. It used to 
be — a hundred years ago, 50 years ago, some- 
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one like Dickens for example — that a writer 
could aspire to a kind of universal fame simply 
by writing. That can’t be the case anymore. I 
don’t think, incidentally, that this is bad news 
for writers. It’s bad news for readers. It may be 
good news for writers. 

Q: Why is that? 

A: Because I think that certain sorts of ambi- 
tions are corrupting for writers. I think the best 
writing is undertaken in an almost sacerdotal 
spirit. I think that a writer writes for himself 
and for the three or four or 10 people, living or 
dead, about whose judgment he really cares. 
And then he looses his book on the world, and 
it finds its place, and, with any luck, people see 
things in it. But I think any greater ambition 
probably interferes with what a writer is sup- 
posed to do. 

Q: Is there any danger that colleges and uni- 
versities are shutting themselves off from playing 
a meaningful role in our culture? Are preoccu- 
pations with deconstruction, political correct- 
ness, and multi-culturalism useful? Where will 
they lead? 

A: It depends on what you mean by a mean- 
ingful role. Look, compared to “race, class, and 
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gender,” deconstruction was a paradise of intel- 
lectual seriousness. At least it raised first princi- 
ples, broached certain fundamental philosophi- 
cal problems. “Race, class, and gender,” howev- 
er, is just a politically corrected version of the 
sociology of culture, which is a very depressing 
and boring and unenchanting way to study 
things. 

I don’t think the role that universities play is 
going to be diminished because the atmosphere 
at the universities is politically correct. I think 
that one worries about political correctness pre- 
cisely because universities will continue to have 
an impact on people. No, I don’t think that col- 
leges are marginalizing themselves. If anything, 
they’re injecting themselves too far into the ex- 
tra-academic dimensions of life. They are trying 
to synchronize themselves with what’s happen- 
ing outside the university. They are becoming 
too “meaningful,” in quotes. 

Q: So could I surmise that you think there 
may be a slight self-correction when this is over, 
that the universities will probably be that much 
the better for it? 

A: It’s hard to say. The professionalization of 
graduate study in the humanities makes it in- 
evitable that there will be this endless prolifera- 
tion of desiccated, analytically sterile, tenure-re- 
warding work. But no, not necessarily. Some- 
one, I think Woodrow Wilson, once said that a 
man goes to college to become as little like his 
father as possible. A Jewish man or woman 
should not go to college to become Jewish. An 
African-American man or woman should not go 
to college to become an African-American. Col- 
lege is the only time in a person’s life when he 
or she is encouraged, or should be encouraged, 
to experience the Other, to fantasize about the 
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Other, to try and become the Other. 

But what’s happening now is that people 
go to college in order to become what they 
already are. I think that is not just a terrific 
cultural mistake, but also a terrific person- 
al mistake — I think a lot of people are 
going to regret, later in life, that they wast- 
ed their time for imagination. 

Q: Arlene Croce a few years ago theo- 
rized that the decline of Broadway, of pop- 
ular and accessible theater, was undermin- 
ing the future of more serious theater. She 
suggested that the existence of Broadway 
and of “little Broadways” in cities like 
Boston, New Haven, and Philadelphia 
helped to educate a broad public to under- 
stand theater in general, and thus con- 
tributed to a rich cultural environment in 
which theater mattered more than it does 
today. Is Croce on to something? 

A: Well, I think American theater has 
been effectively decentralized and de- 
Manhattanized for a long time now. I 
think Bob Brustein’s point about the im- 
portance of regional theater is the right 
one. Almost all the really exciting stuff has 
come from regional theater. And even the 
exciting stuff in New York, like Joe Papp’s 
company, has the spirit of a regional the- 
ater, and, treats itself like Manhattan’s re- 
gional theater. The problem with New 
York generally is this: as soon as New 
York begins to think that it’s the capital of 
the world, it begins to sink. As soon as it 
begins to have universal ideas about itself, 
it begins to go bad. 

Q: After many years in which abstraction 
reigned as the principal style of modern art, 
figurative painting has made a comeback. 
To what do you attribute this? 

A: I think that finally a hundred flowers 
are blooming. I think that abstraction still 
lives in a very high form in the work of 
artists like Agnes Martin and Al Held, 
while a lot of the representational painting 
that’s “come back” is very tacky and 
derivative. Right now everything is allowed, 
which is lovely. Anyway, anything that any 
artist does will almost instantly find a critic 
who will provide it with a theory that gives 
it legitimacy. The long history of these 
“ins” and “outs” is probably over. 

Q: In very general terms, contemporary 
opera production appears to divide into two 
camps... 


A: The Metropolitan Opera and the 
good. 

Q: .. . on one hand, you have avant- 
garde extravaganzas staged by the likes of 
Robert Wilson and Philip Glass. On the 
other hand, you have Peter Sellars’s decid- 
edly bad-boy interpretations of the classics. 
Which are likely to be the more lasting con- 
tributions? 

A: I think there is an unusually high de- 
gree of energy in the production of opera 
right now. None of it is to be found at the 
Metropolitan in New York, and Peter Sel- 
lars is precisely not what I have in mind. 
You know, Peter Sellars is approximately 
always a fool. But there are people, David 


BALANCHINE, circa 1953: the only universal 


artistic genius of his time. 


Hockney and others, who are doing really 
interesting things, as you see at the New 
York City Opera and elsewhere. And they 
are introducing new works to the reperto- 
ry. 

Q: Modern dance was once viewed as 
the exclusive preserve of beatniks and hip- 
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sters — witness the solo Feiffer dancer. To- 
day it is immensely popular . . . 

A: The exclusive preserve of the Joy of 
Movement Center. 

. is this a reflection of our increas- 
ing preoccupation with athleticism and the 
shape of our bodies? Is something else at 
work here? What about ballet? 

A: Well, some of it has to do with that. I 
mean, anthropologically. But artistically, 
and culturally, I think, again, what’s hap- 
pened is that it’s just too late in the day in 
the history of many of these art forms to 
have to take sides in the old feuds. One of 
the nice things about being born now, or 
being young now, is that you can refuse to 

TOMHOLLYMAN inherit certain 
feuds — like the 
feud between mod- 
ern dance and clas- 
sical dance, and the 
feud between ab- 
stract painting and 
representational 
painting. I think 
that, again, a hun- 
dred flowers are 
blooming, and peo- 
ple are just going 
to have to apply 
very high standards 
of excellence to ev- 
erything they see. 

But old debates 
about legitimacy 
seem a bit pointless 
to me. We’ve seen 
whole generations 
exhaust themselves 
in these debates 
about what the 
proper way to com- 
mit this art, or the 
proper way to per- 
petrate that form, 
is. Everyone who 
wants to do some- 
thing should go 
ahead and do it, and the public should de- 
cide how good it is. 

Q: Do you see any signs in ballet of the 
energy and imagination that you see being 
applied to some aspects of opera? 

A: Ballet is still living in the nachschein 
of Balanchine. That is not an easy fate. I 
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mean, ballet was the art that was dominat- 
ed by the only universal genius in America 
in his time. So ballet has a special prob- 
lem. The quality of dancing, as far as my 
eyes can tell me, is very high. But choreog- 
raphers of the late ’80s and after have to 
follow the hardest act any choreographers 
ever will have had to follow. I don’t envy 
them. The “anxiety of influence” has never 
been more punishing. 

Q: Are rising ticket prices and declining 
government subsidies a threat to our seri- 
ous culture? 

A: I don’t think declining government 
subsidies are the problem, even though I 
don’t want them to decline. As for rising 
ticket prices, I don’t know the answer to 
that question. Houses are filled for certain 
spectacles: you can’t get into Miss Saigon 
till the cows come home. 

Q: Let’s consider an analogy with pro- 
fessional sports. Interest is at an all-time 
high, but so are ticket prices. Television, 
nevertheless, allows a mass audience to 
participate in a way that is not open to 
consumers of high culture. Do you think 
that will change? Is there any reason for 
hope? 

A: Well, that’s becoming more and 
more the case. Go to Tower Records and 
observe the expansion of the laser-disc de- 
partment. I think the audience for classical 
music is going to come to rely more on 
video. And it’s even possible that the era in 
which recorded sound alone dominated 
musical life may be over. More and more 
operas are coming on to video. So televi- 
sion’s going to matter more to classical 
music. In popular music, of course, video 
already is more important than records. 
The record is the occasion for the video. 

Q: You spoke about the importance of 
art being enchanting. Could you expand on 
that? 

A: Well, I think that most people live 
lives of terrifying ordinariness, of almost 
unrelieved dailiness, and art should rescue 
them from that, however temporarily, by 
suggesting there are moments in that 
dailiness that broach larger meanings or 
magical things. Art should make the daili- 
ness sufficiently strange, should make it 
strange to the people who live it, so they 
can see things in it that they ordinarily 
wouldn’t see. Q 
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Peter Kadzis interviews Carol Lalli 


rom her perch as editor of Food & Wine magazine, 


Carol Lalli not only influences how we eat, but also 


how we think about food. 


The oldest of three children, she grew up in New 


Jersey in an Italian-American home. “I guess you could say that 


a certain love and respect for food was a given,” says Lalli. “The 


food I grew up on was sturdy and healthful. My mother was 


widowed at an early age, so I began to help out in the kitchen. 


Although I wasn’t aware of it at the time, when I think about 


those days I realize how much I enjoyed trying to get the most 


taste and flavor out of my ingredients.” 


Lalli had the good fortune to be in Los 
Angeles when the California food revolu- 
tion was still in its early stages. Clay Felk- 
er, founder and editor of New West (sadly, 
now defunct), gave her a spot reviewing 
food for his magazine. (“I think he 
thought I’d be honest,” is how Lalli de- 
scribes his offer.) From there she went on 
to write for the Los Angeles Herald-Exam- 
iner, to edit House and Garden’s food- 
and-wine section, and to serve an eight- 
year stint with Simon & Schuster. 


Q: If great cuisine is the mark of a great 
culture, what does American cuisine tell us 
about ourselves? 

A: First of all, there’s no such thing as a 
national cuisine in this country. We don’t 
come from a single culture of any sort, 
and therefore we don’t share a food cul- 
ture. But I think that’s starting to change. 
The 21st century may be the first time that 
something like a true melting-pot cuisine 
actually starts to develop in this country. 

Now I’m going to back up and contra- 
dict myself, because the whole subject is 
wrought with contradictions. You could 
make the case that in the American South- 
west a real indigenous cuisine developed. 
The Spanish and then the Mexicans 
owned the territory, so both of those cul- 
tures had an influence, as did the Native 
Americans and the Eastern pioneers who 
became the cowboys. So what there is to- 
day in the Southwest is a true melt. 

You can also make that case for Cajun 
and Creole cooking. Those are about the 
only times that has happened in America. 
It happened a little bit in New England, 
but you can hardly call it a cuisine. There’s 
a style, but it’s not quite developed. 

So in terms of an American cuisine, 
there are little patches of it, but there’s 
nothing consistent from coast to coast. 

Q: What makes you think we’re heading 
for a multi-cultural cuisine? 

A: I think it’s something that started 
with chefs in the late ’70s and went clear 
through the ’80s. American chefs started 
saying, “Well, I like this Mexican spice or 
this Southeast Asian herb. And I learned 
how to cook in France, and I’m an Ameri- 
can, and I’m working here in California 
with terrific California products. I’m not 
interested in reproducing authentic Chi- 
| nese dishes or authentic Mexican dishes 
| — I’m going to start playing with these 

flavors together.” 
Q: So you see this new cuisine — which 
_ will borrow a little from many different cul- 
tures — as being based on ingredients 
rather than technique? 


A: I do. The techniques are going to be 
Western. They’re going to be the codified 
European techniques that in one way or 
another constitute our home cooking style. 

But the ingredients are key. Of course, 
we’re already seeing this in the return of 
the very, very distinctive regional styles 
that have been recaptured by American 
chefs in the last 15 years. You could go 
from Larry Forgione at An American 
Place, in New York, to Paul Prudhomme, 
who has made Cajun food a sub-category 
all over the place. There’s also the devel- 
opment of Southwestern cuisine and of 
food from the Pacific Northwest — all of 
this is very product-oriented, and it’s be- 
ginning to develop, if not as specific 
cuisines, then at least as very strong food 
styles. 

Q: Who will be the agents of change? 
Who will codify this American cuisine? 

A: Working chefs. For more than 10 
years Americans have been learning more 
and more about food by going to restau- 
rants — or, certainly, they’ve been ex- 
posed to more products and ingredients by 
going to restaurants. That came after they 
learned how to cook, from James Beard 
and Julia Child and Craig Claiborne. The 
education of the American home cook has 
now shifted from the great teacher-authors 
to the young, ambitious chefs. 

Q: How does this shift work? 

A: Two things have happened in restau- 
rants. One is that people will try more-ex- 
otic things, like a mushroom they’ve never 
seen before. They’ll do that far sooner 
than they will at the green grocer’s, where 
it costs $18 a pound. So people have been 
exposed to things like that in restaurants. 
The second thing is that the public has 
been more exposed to tastes, to very liber- 
ating ideas about what goes together — 
how lemongrass can be influential on a 
rack of lamb. 

Q: Which chefs do you see as being at 
the forefront of that kind of change? 

A: There are a lot of them. The pre- 
dictable names on the West Coast are 
Wolfgang Puck, Alice Waters, and 
Jonathan Waxman. There’s a fellow in Los 
Angeles named Ken Frank, who has a 
restaurant called La Téque, which is quite 
wonderful. He’s a child of Southern Cali- 
fornia, somebody who went to France and 
cooked in the kitchens of two- and three- 
star restaurants. He went back to Califor- 
nia and was maybe 20 when he opened his 
first restaurant, or at least when he started 
cooking professionally. To him it was just 
a natural progression to add some of the 
California flavors he had grown up with to 
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JULIA CHILD may have taught a generation how to cook, but it’s 
young owner chefs who are shaping tastes today. 


the classic cooking techniques of France. 
Q: How about on the East Coast? 


A: On the East Coast, Barry Wine’s a | 


great example. Barry Wine is the 
owner/chef at the Quilted Giraffe, in New 
York. His restaurant was really a nouvelle- 
cuisine restaurant for the first eight or 
nine years. He has become increasingly 
fascinated with Japan and its whole culture 
and, in particular, its food. He probably 
goes there three or four times a year. And 
he’s slowly insinuated not just flavors, but 
an almost intellectual approach to food on 
the menu at the Quilted Giraffe. And that, 
as far as I’m concerned, is what defines it 
as an American restaurant. 

Q: Why does California figure so heavily 
in your off-the-top-of-your-head discussion 
of food? 

A: Because the American movement re- 
ally got off the ground there. They had the 
products, and there was an openness in 
California. The first wave was really nou- 
velle cuisine, which was largely started by 
French chefs who had gone there and 
opened restaurants. And what really at- 
tracted those chefs was that there was no 
establishment to bump up against. There 
wasn’t really French food, so they didn’t 
have, for instance, what New York had — 
very, very good traditional or classic 
French restaurants. If somebody was go- 
ing to come sweeping into New York to do 
nouvelle cuisine, it was going to be a big 
problem: people were going to be too re- 
sistant to it, and the restaurant establish- 
ment itself was going to be too rigid to let 
another person into the club very easily. 

Q: Despite the tremendous influence of 
restaurants, there is a trend toward a so- 
phisticated version of home cooking these 
days. Maybe hearty cooking. 


A: Well, that’s another trend. | think 
that people cook variously. Our sense of 
Food & Wine’s readers is that they’re up- 
scale, two-career or two-job families with 
very limited time in the evenings to pre- 
pare dinner. So they make certain kinds of 
food, but they also have a certain standard. 
From Monday to Friday they’re doing 
things that are easy — they might be 
cooking from scratch, but they’re boiling 
things, and steaming vegetables, and that’s 
it. And then they switch gears, and do 
what we call “project cooking” on the 
weekends. That can be either the big fancy 
blow-out kind of dinner, or it can be that 
wonderful homy stuff that no one really 
has time to make anymore. Not because 
it’s difficult, but just because it requires a 
lot of time. And that becomes “Saturday 
night or Sunday night with your friends 
and bring the kids and everybody wears 
blue jeans.” 

Q: Can today’s healthy food still taste 
good? 

A: Well, that’s become my private little 
campaign. It started as what we ungram- 
matically refer to as “healthy-eating is- 
sues.” Because we’re an epicurean maga- 
zine first, we always felt we had an extra 
challenge: that whatever health require- 
ments the food was meeting, it also had to 
have the same taste standards as we deliv- 
er every other month of the year. I think 
people compromise because they haven’t 
developed a real sensibility about food. 
They’re going to reject food that they 
haven’t accepted yet and aren’t intelligent 
about. 

I wrote a column a couple months ago 
for a healthy-eating issue, and I went over 
and had a McLean burger. And the point I 
ended up making was that if you’re going 
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to have a McDonald’s hamburger, you 
might as well have a McLean, because it 
really wasn’t much different. It’s the sand- 
wich that really ultimately matters — all 
the stuff they put on it, the magic sauce, 
all of that. To me, neither of those is ac- 
ceptable for my own personal definition of 
what a hamburger is. When I have a ham- 
burger, which is not everyday food for me, 
I can have a half a pound of prime ground 
meat, and it can be as fatty as I want it to 
be. It can be undercooked and all of those 
bad things, because it’s not going to 
change my life. What is bothersome to me 
is that the McDonald’s burger is already 
an imitation food as far as I’m concerned, 
and now we have imitation of that. 

Q: Do you think that experience suggests 
there’s a relationship between an under- 
standing of food and a healthy diet? 

A: I think it does. Neither of those Mc- 
Donald’s hamburgers is satisfying, and so 
that brings us to another point: the more 
you know, the more developed your palate 
is. The more you can appreciate good food 
and understand high-quality products, the 
more likely you are to eat healthfully auto- 
matically, moderately, with great variety 
and range. 

Q: You talked about developing an 
awareness of food or a food culture. Do 
you think as a nation we are as sophisticat- 
ed in our understanding in our food as, say, 
the French or the Italians or the Spanish? 

A: No, no. I think those of us who have 
backgrounds that have prepared us for ap- 
preciating food and who live in places 
where we get exposed to a lot are still the 
minority. My 850,000 readers added to 
Bon Appétit’s million and Gourmet’s al- 
most-a-million are nothing. This is noth- 
ing compared to what is going on in 
America. 

Q: So American diets are going in two 
different directions? 

A: Yes, and that is what’s so interesting 
to me. Some Americans are going to eat 
and understand food better than the gener- 
ations that preceded them, and others are 
devolving rapidly and alarmingly. And part 
of that is that some people never have din- 
ner. They never, ever have what you and I 
would consider dinner. And they certainly 
don’t have it as a family all together. 

Q: Do you think the more popular 
restaurants in Boston that have cropped up 
over the last decade — Michela’s and 
Hamersley’s Bistro and Biba, for example 
— are representative of what’s going on in 
America? And if so, how? Let’s assume 
some meat-and-potatoes Phoenix reader 
reads about those restaurants and says, 
“Well, those are the places you can go to 
commune with the more sophisticated food 
culture.” What are they going to find? 

A: Well, I think those restaurants are 
representative. And I think people will find 
something we identified in Food & Wine 
about a year ago — the trend toward what 


that feeling to a great extent. And it’s a 
very American thing: they obviously spent 
time in Italy and looked closely at what 
that food is. They felt very comfortable 
with being Americans who would take 
what they wanted from it and then sort of 
let it go through the prism of their own 
sensibilities. That attitude let it come out 
as food that was not apologetically pre- 
sented as inauthentic. 

Q: How does someone who’s interested 
in food develop his or her taste? If you had 
to give someone advice who was young, 
open, and looking for adventure, what 
would you suggest? 

A: I don’t know if the question is how to 
develop taste as much as it is how to de- 
velop ways for people to execute food at 
home that meets the requirements of their 
tastes. There’s a very common syndrome 
to keep in mind, and that has to do with 
young, single people who’ve tended to be 
aggressive restaurant-goers but who are 
also setting up house for the first time, ei- 
ther with roommates or a significant other. 
These people are probably fairly sophisti- 
cated about food because they’ve been go- 
ing to restaurants for so long. In previous 
generations, people learned how to cook at 
home, and then later broadened their 
tastes through travel or restaurants. But 
this generation’s standards have been ele- 
vated if they’ve been going even to just de- 
cent places — and yet they don’t have a 
clue about how to do it at home. 

Q: So it’s not taste, it’s technique. 

A: Yes. If they’ve been out and about, 
they’re not necessarily going to be happy 
with The Joy of Cooking. They’re going to 
want to buy the Al Forno cookbook. 

Q: If you had to suggest a few good cre- 
ative cookbooks, what would you suggest? 

A: Well, one book that I will tell you up 
front, which I signed up when I was in 
publishing, is Giuiliano Bugialli’s Bugialli 
on Pasta, which is a wonderful pasta cook- 
book. I also like the Al Forno book, be- 
cause it’s very accessible food. There are 
also the books I learned to cook with — 
Craig Claiborne’s New York Times Cook- 
book is still is an excellent book. I would 
tell anybody to get Julia Child’s Mastering 
the Art of French Cooking, or her new 
books. In a way, the one single good in- 
vestment might be Julia’s The Way To 
Cook. She went back to a lot of the old 
dishes that were in the first two volumes 
and shortcutted them, because the new 
kitchen equipment made them much easi- 
er to execute. 

There’s also a wonderful book by Nancy 
Barr, who’s from Providence, that I just 
happen to like personally — it’s called We 
Called It Macaroni. It’s a great book, just 
a simple and wonderful book. You can 
read it in bed, or cook from it, because 
she’s brought an American ethnic experi- 
ence very much alive. And there’s a won- 
derful book by Deborah Madison, which is 
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BORROWING a few flavors from many different ethnic cuisines is 


key to the new American style. 


we called American-Italian, especially at 
Michela’s and Biba. That’s really the latest 
wave that has left its mark on the new 
American cooking style, an Italian influ- 
ence. Very, very strong. At Michela’s, for 
instance, they put little dishes of olive oil 
on the table with the bread. That’s like the 
latest to-do — no butter. But also, I think 
there’s something beyond that. There’s 
something inherently Italian, or at least 
Mediterranean, about the attitudes toward 
food in these restaurants. There’s a lot of 
grilled food; there are very, very important 
vegetable side dishes. 

Q: Well, interestingly enough, Al Forno, 
in Providence, Rhode Island, was doing 
this about 10 years ago. 

A: Yes, they would be to me one of the 
most conspicuous examples of this. The 
Union Square Café, in New York, also has 


vegetarian, called the Greens Cookbook. 
She was the chef at a restaurant called 
Greens, in San Francisco, which was part 
of that Tassajara group of restaurants, and 
it’s very, very smart and satisfying. And 
Sarah Belk’s book, Around the Southern 
Table, is also wonderful — it contempo- 
rizes traditional Southern cooking. 

Q: A final question: describe what would 
be a perfectly satisfying meal. Let this be 
your signature. It can be as simple or as 
complicated as you want. 

A: Oh, I guess it would have to be what 
you we ‘Id call Italian homestyle. I think a 
summer meal that included a brichetta 
with great tomatoes and basil on it; and 
maybe a wonderful fresh pasta with veg- 
etables or seafood. Grilled meats, grilled 
vegetables. Fruit tarts. Those are things I 
like to make and serve. ( 
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Timothy Gower interviews Jean Mayer 


| MAKING WAVES: following decades of decline, physical activity has been on the rise since 1969. 


ean Mayer celebrated his 15th anniversary as president 


of Tufts University this year, but the 71-year-old nutri- 


tionist has been an important figure on the world 


health scene since the early 1950s. As a professor of 


nutrition at Harvard from 1950 to 1976, the Paris-born Mayer 


led pioneering research on obesity and on the regulation of food 


intake. He eventually went on to become a leader in the fight to 


'end world hunger, and has served as an adviser to Presidents 


Nixon, Ford, and Carter, as well as to the US Congress, the Unit- 


_ed Nations, and the World Health Organization. 


In 1969, Dr Mayer organized and 
| chaired the White House Conference on 
Food, Nutrition, and Health. Since being 
named president of Tufts, in 1976, Mayer 
has overseen a period of considerable 
growth for the university, which has in- 
cluded the establishment of the nation’s 
| only graduate school of nutrition. In 1989, 
| he received the Presidential End Hunger 
| Award from President Bush, and this year 
| was presented the Environmental and 
| Conservational Challenge Award by Bush 
| for establishing the Tufts Environmental 
| Literacy Institute. 

We asked Mayer to talk about the key 
| personal-health issues that have affected 
| us as a nation over the past quarter-centu- 
ry, with an eye toward answering an es- 
| sential question: are we any healthier to- 
| day than we were 25 years ago? 


Q: In 1969, you characterized the Unit- 
ed States as a nation of “nutritional illiter- 


| ates.” What did you mean? 


A: I meant that the nutrition of Ameri- 
| cans had gotten steadily worse, and that 
| people did not seem to understand at all 
| the relationship between nutrition and car- 
| diovascular disease. From 1900 to 1969, 
one could demonstrate that the prevalence 


of death from cardiovascular diseases had 
gone up very steadily. During the same pe- 
riod, the consumption of red meat, eggs, 
and butter had gone up very steadily as 
well. Interestingly enough, American peo- 
ple had become heavier and heavier while 
eating less in 1969 than in 1900 because of 
the arrival of the automobile, which is the 
main cause of obesity in the United States. 

Q: The use of the automobile? 

A; Yes, instead of walking. Labor-saving 
devices caused the activity of Americans to 
go below their minimum food intake. Even 
switching from a mechanical to an electri- 
cal typewriter is worth two or three 
pounds a year. 

Q: When did our nutritional illiteracy 
begin to turn around? 

A: In 1969, we had the White House 
Conference on Food, Nutrition, and 
Health, and enormous attention came 
onto nutrition. Since 1970, we’ve ad- 
dressed the need for a change in the food 
habits of Americans, and cardiovascular 
disease has decreased by one-third. I’m 
not saying that [better] nutrition is solely 
responsible for all this. There are other 
factors, like there being much more atten- 
tion paid to the control of blood pressure, 
the decrease of cigarette smoking in men, 


the increase in physical activity. But this 
drastic change in nutritional habits — the 
steady decrease in the consumption of red 
meat, the replacement of a lot of the butter 
by polyunsaturated margarine, and a con- 
siderable decrease in egg consumption by 
men — generally added up to much 
greater attention to nutrition since then. 
That statement I made in 1969 I would 
not make in 1991. The situation is very 
different than it was 22 years ago. 

Q: Conventional wisdom in the United 
States says that we underwent a fitness 
boom over the past decade or so. Was this 
“boom” a creation of the media? Do you 
think it was overstated? 

A: No, I don’t think so. I think that 
from 1900 to 1969, we had seen a steady 
decrease in physical activity in most Amer- 
icans. But since then, there’s been a con- 
siderable increase in physical activity. You 
have only to look at the average participa- 
tion in marathon races before 1970, which 
was well below a thousand. Now, you have 
the New York Marathon or the San Fran- 
cisco Marathon, where they have tens of 
thousands of people. 

Q: We’re bombarded by images of sexy, 
beautiful, well-toned people by the media, 
and we're pressured to look a certain way 
by high social standards for physical ap- 
pearance. Yet advertising also presents us 
with an ever-greater temptation to consume 
more. Doesn’t this conflict skew our ideas 
about good health? 

A: I don’t think there is any conflict at 
all. There is absolutely no evidence that 
the nature of the diet has anything to do 
with [being] overweight. When we did 
studies on overweight, normal-weight, and 
underweight young women, we could not 
find any difference [linked to] what they 
ate. We found a difference, obviously, in 
the ratio between what they expended ex- 
ercising and what they ate. But there is no 
evidence that people are fat because they 
eat a certain type of food. 

Q: Last summer, the New England Jour- 
nal of Medicine drew attention to the fact 
that many Americans live by a pattern of 
going on and off diets when it released a 
report on the potential dangers of “yo-yo” 
dieting. 
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JEF THIEBAUTH 


A: I call it the “rhythm method of girth 
control.” 

Q: Well, the problem draws attention to 
a larger question: are Americans committed 
to good health? Are Europeans, say, any 
more committed? 

A: There is certainly more pressure on 
Americans to apply principles of nutrition 
and fitness than there is in Europe. In Eu- 
rope, it’s interesting: as you go from the 
Atlantic inland, you see more obesity. 
There’s very little obesity in France and 
England. In Germany and Poland there’s 
quite a bit more, and if you remember 
those pictures of the Politburo, those were 
massive people. 

Certainly in France and England people 
walk much more than we do. The French 
have the same number of cars, but they 
use them differently from the way we do. 
Parisians garage their cars and take the 
subway or walk more often than we do. 
They enjoy walking, and use the car only 
for vacations or long weekends. They walk 
instead of driving to the corner to get a 
pack of cigarettes. This is interesting be- 
cause it is a long-term phenomenon that 
antedated the car. When de Tocqueville 
came to America in the 1820s, he said he 
was struck by the fact that Americans 
would harness a horse to do something 
that would take far less time walking. So I 
think Americans were made for the auto- 
mobile. But the automobile, as it is used in 
America, causes people to walk far less. 
This is less the case with mass transporta- 
tion, which doesn’t take you exactly where 
you want to be — you still have to walk 
some. Mass development of the automo- 
bile killed mass-transportation systems, 
and with them, walking. 

Q: Demographically, what groups in the 
United States are most at risk for health 
problems? 

A: Well, blacks seem to be more at risk 
for hypertension than whites are. They 
seem to be more sensitive to the salt con- 
tent of the diet, and they have a rate of hy- 
pertension that is higher than within the 
population as a whole. Obviously if you 
talk about the poor, there is a problem 
with children — in particular those be- 
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tween the ages of one and four — whose 
growth is thwarted. Underfed adolescents 
are much more likely to get tuberculosis. 

And pregnant women are a group that 
should be watched. As you know, one of 
the national scandals is that one-third of 
the women who are eligible for the WIC 
(Women, Infants, and Children] program, 
which is a combined nutrition/pre-delivery 
medical-care program, participate in it. 
And it’s not only ridiculous from a human 
viewpoint, it’s also ridiculous from a finan- 
cial viewpoint. As the Tufts School of Nu- 
trition has demonstrated very clearly, 
women eligible for WIC who are not re- 
ceiving it cost three times more in health- 
care bills the first year after their delivery 
than the cost WIC would’ve presented in 
the first place. It’s a case of penny-wise, 
pound-foolish. 

Q: What about health education? There 
are still plenty of people who aren’t eating 
smart, who aren’t taking care of them- 
selves. Why aren’t we getting to them? 

A: But we are, to a large extent. I don’t 
think there’s any American at this point 
who thinks that fat and salt are good for 
them. I think the information is there. 
There isn’t one American who thinks that 
smoking is good for you. Americans know 
that excessive intake of alcohol isn’t good 
for them. They know that being over- 
weight is bad for them. So I’m not at all 
sure that there is that deficit of informa- 
tion. Where Americans have problems with 
food is that some of our ads have been de- 
liberately deceptive — for instance, when 
a product’s labeling puts the emphasis on 
cholesterol instead of total fat. But I think 
there is more information concerning 
health than there was 25 years ago. 

Q: As someone who advised three presi- 
dents of the United States, what do you see 
as the most significant policy issue regard- 
ing personal health that our government 
confronted over the past quarter-century? 

A: To me, the big scandal is poverty. 
When Mr. Nixon said we’re going to elim- 
inate hunger from America for all time, he 
and Ford eventually succeeded. We had 
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done big surveys on malnutrition in the 


60s, and when we did the same surveys 
10 years later — after putting 23 million 
people on-food stamps, tripling.the num- 
ber of children receiving school lunches, 
developing school breakfasts for several 
million children, developing Meals on 
Wheels for shut-ins and the elderly, and 
creating the WIC program for pregnant 
women — 10 years later, hunger had es- 
sentially disappeared from America. 

Then came the Reagan administration, 
which lopped off over a billion dollars 
from the food programs, and hunger reap- 
peared — and it’s still there now. And it’s 
getting worse with the recession. We’re 
back to a point where the maximum num- 
ber of people are applying for food stamps. 
But hunger is something that could be 
eliminated in three months, if we wanted 
to. This is a country that doesn’t know 
what to do with its surpluses. 

The second problem is that we have 
some jurisdictional problems in the United 
States. The Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare [now the Department of 
Health and Human Services] has never 
been very much interested in nutrition. Ev- 
erett Koop was the first surgeon general 
who talked about it. The Department of 
Agriculture is the lead agency on nutrition 
in the United States — unfortunately it’s 
riddled with conflicts of interest. The same 
organization that’s responsible for nutri- 
tion and nutritional education also has as 
clients and constituents the egg producers, 
the cheese producers, and the meat pro- 
ducers — all of whom are very powerful 
and have a lot of money. As a result, they 
have just ignored everything. They have 
not done a good job on cardiovascular dis- 
ease, for example, and are unlikely to do 
anything as long as they have these various 
constituents. 

Q: Given specific health-care problems 
we have as a nation, such as our shocking- 
ly high infant-mortality rate, do you think 
our well-being is a national priority? 

A: I think children in America are not a 
priority. I think America does not like chil- 
dren. The way to see if people are serious 
about things is to look at the budget. Any 
time there is any squeeze, on anything, the 
children get it. What gets cut is education, 
child health, parks and recreation — the 
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things that affect children. And I think the 
women's movement in America? unlike 
Westerm Europe;.tias: been dominated: by 
people: who are not particularly interested 
in children; either? So therehas been very. 
little push in the areas of child care, day- 
care centers. We’re way, way back. 

Every day there’s something that makes 
me blow my top. Just yesterday, I listened 
to all these stupid things. There’s the push 
at this point to force care-providers — 
doctors and dentists, essentially — to be 
tested for AIDS, even though there’s no 
evidence, except for in extraordinarily rare 
cases, that patients have been infected by 
care-providers. So they’re proposing these 
new rules, to which every state would have 
to subscribe, and if the rules are not 
obeyed, then a whole category of money 
from federal government would be sus- 
pended, starting with provision for free in- 
oculations against infectious diseases for 
poor children. What sort of stupid reflex is 
that? You’re going to punish poor children 
because somebody doesn’t abide by the 
rules of Washington? You have to be in- 
sane to do something like that. And it’s not 
the first time this has happened. 

Q: Another problem regarding our na- 
tion’s children that we hear a lot about is 
that they are becoming increasingly lazy 
and unfit. One recent study showed that 
one in five is obese. Is that high? 

A: Not really. The problem is very re- 
gional. The problem of obesity in children 
is greater in New England than it is in Cal- 
ifornia, for example. It’s greater in areas 
where the winter is impossible, and it’s ex- 
pensive to have physical-education pro- 
grams indoors. But, yes, there is a prob- 
lem, though it all depends on what age you 
are talking about. In the ages of 12, 13, 
and 14 we have an enormous number of 
children who are very unfit. And we’ve 
demonstrated that obese children don’t eat 
more than non-obese children but exercise 
very much less. 

Q: So there is something to the idea of 
the Nintendo kid who doesn’t exercise 
enough? 

A: Oh, yes, I think that’s true. Children 
spend far more time watching TV than 
they do in school. And it’s very disturbing 
to me that the television people assure us 
that watching all this TV doesn’t affect 
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children at all — while at the same time, 
«thé food industry is spending billions of 
dollars on advertising because they think it 
does ‘influence children. They are telling 
us, in effect, that the 25 minutes of vio- 
“lence doesn’t affect them, but the five min- 
utes of ads does. 

Q: What do you think have been the 
most serious health issues over the past 25 
years? 

A: While I think the population is health- 
ier and life expectancy is greater, I think 
the big problems are poverty and:igno- 
rance. Tobacco, alcohol, and drugs. To- 
bacco is one of the disheartening factors, 
because while men have very much im- 
proved in terms of decreasing cigarette 
smoking, young women have increased. 
Lung cancer has shot up among women to 
the point where it is the prime cause of 
cancer, which it wasn’t 25 years ago. 

There’s an awful lot of alcohol around, 
but I don’t know if it’s any worse than it 
was before. But drinking among the 
young, especially “binge” drinking, is very 
dangerous. I think every college, every 
year, has a number of people who nearly 
die because of acute alcohol intoxication. 

Q: What current trends worry you the 
most? 

A: Clearly, the problem of drugs in the 
inner cities, which are also spreading to 
the suburbs. The fact that we continue to 
build cities that are easy to park in rather 
than pleasant to walk in. The fact that we 
continue to introduce I don’t know how 
many thousands of chemicals each year 
into the environment without having the 
machinery to test what we’re doing. One 
of the things that really worries me is that 
the Food and Drug Administration has 
greater and greater responsibility and few- 
er means to do what they are supposed to 
do. They don’t have the personnel to test 
all the things they ought to be testing. 
They have had the budget slashed. 

Q: Another remnant of the Reagan era? 

A: Well, yes. At the same time that the 
FDA has been accused of not testing drugs 
fast enough, they also had their budgets 
cut. They have poor, miserable salaries 
that don’t enable them to attract the num- 
ber or quality of people they ought'to have. 
The support for the FDA is really a nation- 
al problem. oO 
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Emcees: Kiss 108's Billy Costa and Mat Schaffer. 
Auctioneer: Skinner Inc.'s Gloria Lieberman 
Free parking available. Cash bar. Creative attire. 


Sponsored by: Project Overcoat, a special project to raise 
funds for programs which serve the homeless and less fortunate, 
Kiss 108, Stuff Magazine, Avalon, Ryan Communications, Inc. 
and with support from Dovetail Consulting. Auction Services 
donated by Skinner, Inc. Project Overcoat is a fund at the 
Boston Foundation created for the benefit of The Salvation 
Army’s Children’s Clothing Fund. 
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Tickets are available at your local bookstore. For more information 
and reservations call (617) 496-2222 
| Admission: $10 for reading only 
$50 for reading, the reception* immediately afterwards at the Harvard Faculty Club, 
and a free copy of Voices Louder Than Words (to be distributed at the reading). 


This is a nonprofit, tax deductible benefit d by Barillari Books, Brookline Booksmith, Buddenbrooks, Cambridge Booksmith, Charlesbank Bookshops, Doubleday Book 
Shop, Evergreen Books, the Globe Corner Bookstore, Harvard Book Store and the Harvard Book Store Café, the Harvard Coop, Kate's Mystery Books, New Words, Reading 
International, Rizzoli Bookstore, Savanna Books, Schoenhof's, Waterstone's Booksellers, and WordsWorth Books. Additional sponsors include the New England Booksellers 
Association, the Boston Phoenix, Harvard University's Office of Government and Community Affairs and Harvard Real Estate, Inc., the Boston Review, and Social Action 
Mimistries of Greater Boston. “Cash bar. 


All proceeds will go to the Cambridge YWCA Family Shelter Project, the Somerville Homeless Coalition, and the 
Family-to-Family Project, serving St. Andrews, Project Hope, and Sojourner House. 
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Royal Shakespeare Company, 
Hamlet is a surprisingly 
contemporary family drama 
played out in a world 
out of joint —— a storm-tossed 


festation of 











Scenes from HAMLET 
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et, 
Seer 


All photos by Gerry Goodstein 
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HAMLET 


by William Shakespeare 
directed by Ron Daniels 


presented in association with DECEMBER 


Pittsburgh Public Theatre 


NOVEMBER 


NOVEMBER 22 - JANUARY 12 


American Repertory Theatre 
64 Brattle Street 
Harvard Square 3547- 


Cambridge 8 300 


Call for a free 24-page 
Hamlet newsletter. 


Tickets: $17 - $38 
























































































































FT nin Phar SUE pasta 
is nouvelle chisiné, wet 
i ere you IB years |ago 
wheh we lintrdducdd it? 

































































































































































“Old wie, ashe eatiar} dishes i in an ih fobent 
cheery. setting. One of few remaining bastions Where 
it is possible to still enjoy old- world Italian dishes 
at reasonable prices” 


-Gus Saunders, Boston Herald 





























AMERICAN REPERTORY THEATRE 


FIVE FROM THE 
MASTERS mE STAGE 


PAV | oe 

by William Shakespeare 
Jtrected by Ron Daniels 
MISALLIANCE 
by George Bernard Shaw 
directed by David Wheeler 


NOVEMBER 22 - JULY 12 THE SEAGULL 
ie Series prices start at $45! by Anton Chekhov 


; directed by Ron Daniel. 
e Never miss a sold-out show irected by Ron Daniele 


0 ) HEDDA 
¢ Choose all 5 or any 3 plays : | GABLER 

j by Henrik Ibsen 
; directed by Adrian Hall 

© ] 4! | , ' 
Savings of nearly 30% oat = 


© Select the dates that fit ; j SERVANT 
your schedule 4 OF TWO 


4 R 
- Call for a free brochure 4 cot 


617.547.8300 7 : ne 
HAMLET opens Nov. 22! 4 Andrei Belgrader 


Tickets on sale now. 


¢ Pay half now, half later 


Call for a free 24-page 
Hamlet newsletter. 


64 BRATTLE STREET - HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE e MA e ie fee. iy ae - ex Fo & | 


(phete: Pe a ee ee TD 
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PHONE 
SERVICES 





Discover 
[ee Myiterys. 
ae T 


HARD-CORE B&D ACTION ¢« 18 OR OLDER ONLY 




















® | Ly | i = 
10° Min. / 20° First Min. e You must be 18 or older 


1-550-SEXX 


Dungeon 


1:550-O222 


10° Minute ¢ 20° First Minute 


FOR MEN WHO LIKE IT ROUGH® 18 OR OLDER NO WHIMPS 20¢/first min, 10¢ each add! min - you must be 18 or o; > 


Crack open 
the door... 


TALK TO ME... LIVE! listen in... 


CALL ANYTIME 24 HOURS 


1-800-733-ORGY Bee 


1.550.6000 


NOW AVAILABLE %-PRICE 
ON THE PILGRIM NETWORK 
CALL (617) 621-8000 





NO CREDIT CARD NECESSARY * NOT A 900 NUMBER 


10° MIN © 20% FIRST MI? 
9 MIN $1 © 18 OR OLDEF 














CUTLOLLS 


Co) m0 c- mw alelm celem ice lalmicesame| 
personal phone service? 


©) Manteo h'Zel-m cele dare) mu aarelm cele 
al=1=1e mm olU) me lc-mUlalji0lc-male) mlemel) @ 
(Ore || Males 


1-900-773-3002 


TUCENY- Oke mere ||| 


@lUT Mm al-)/e)i0|mel-exe)alel mascot mall 
pale) ¢- mi milelalmio)m\celep 











mK) e-Waale) <¢-melamelaliolce(—virele)(— 
WT allele Mi fole[—)ial—) am 





THE GEM NETWORK 
ACCESS LINE 
1-800-964-3943 


Oi aloloy1-micelaameleimusie(-mceli- ay 
of creative services. 














LIVE PHONE 
COMPANIONS 


"DO YOU HAVE DREAMS 
| CAN MAKE THEM TRUE.” 


1-900-786-4116 


just $3 per min. LIVE 





DUE TO THE NATURE OF THIS SERVICE WE RESERVE THE 
RIGHT TO REFUSE ANYONE UNDER THE AGE OF 18. 





CUSTOMER SERVICE: (404) 916-5264 
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The Alternative 















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Pl tae es 
r A te conversation line devoted to the 
MRS SE ES | 
Health-conscious 


adults. 1 
900.330 )0-TVTS 
10° MIN @ 20° FIRST MIN 

ON ] 9 MIN $1 © 18 OR OLDER ONLY 











(617) 252-4103 


Working Girls 


Tell All... 


DODSONM (TT! 




















Q/ 


9 CT & 
ostons Jhinest! 








LIVE 
SHOW 
GIRLS 


Talk To Live 
Show 
Girls One On 
One! It Might 
Become 
Addicting! 





LIVE LAS VEGAS F 
SHOW GIRLS! 


1900-420. 


Sponsored by S.F. Pub., Inc. 537 Jones, Suite ‘ot 
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CONSENTING ADULTS 
‘ LIVE 


a _ @ 1-800-800-LIVE (5483) MC/V/AE 
, A FREE CALL 


eK Ke KK KH KH HK * 





WANT TO TALK? 
WE'RE ALWAYS HERE .... 


1-900-407-6999 $2.50/MIN 





* 





* * *¥ KK KX KX KX * 


NICE CARING GIRLS WHO LIKE TO TALK 
1-900-976-6990 $25/CALL 





* * KK KK KK K * 
LIVE, LIVE, LIVE....TALK TO A MODEL 


1-900-288-2660 $15/CALL 
* *¥ KK KX * KK K * 


TALK LIVE 1 TO 1, YOU & ME 


1-900-370-2880 $19.50/CALL 10 min. talk 
* * KK KK KK HK * 


YOU'RE NOT ALONE 
WE'RE HERE LIVE 24 HOURS 


1-900-884-4330 $2.95/MIN 
ACN, MIA, FL 18+ 



































WARNING: 
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THE 
Lust LINE 


1-550-5878 


-LOPER MIN/ .20 THE FIRST 


THE 
SWAP LINE 


DOUBLE YOUR PLEASURE 
DOUBLE YOUR FUN 


1-550-7927 


-10 per min/ .20 first 
ADULTS ONLY 












ADULIS ONLY 











STROKELINE 


BOSTON’S HOTTEST 24HR GANG PHONE SEX 


YOU'LL NEVER DO IT 
ALONE AGAIN 


7-330-3210 


FOR GAY MEN 


10¢ per. min. .20¢ first min. ADULTS ONLY 




















DUE TO_ THE EXPLICIT NATURE OF THE 
§ SUBJECTS DISCUSSED 
1 OUR 900 NUMBERS HAVE BEEN BANNED. 


CNAAN TC T IAT 
WIFVINIiJ LINL 


For complete up to date sports information 


Ie JOHNY DEMARCO“@[ 


call 





| 1-900-896-5656 | 











$98.00 PER CALL 


Talk Live 


with a 


Meet the girl of your dreams 


1-900-226-4444 


$25.00 per call 


HOT | 
CONNECTIONS } 


Listen to and leave | 
messages with other}; 
callers 


Make a hot 


| i , elm Connection tonight! 
XN’ OT A ‘J 


-800-669-670 


NO CREDIT CARD NEEDED 
NO CENSORSHIP!!! 


NO PHONY 900 #s 
MUST BE 18 


1-900- 
226-2626 


.99¢ per min $4.99 First min 


1-550-5555 


Talk Live with up to 


8 swingers at one time! 
30 FM 11EM 




































| LIVE 








On Their Private 


Pag reaped 
| LONELY Talk To You 
| HOUSEWIVES — Private ang 


ee, 


1-900 
Ext. 718, 


No Pin #’s 
Jus. fey nd Talk 
N. / 30 MIN 












| Talk 






310 


A direct 


: jus 


Ulava-vaktola-tom dalelal= 
Conversation One On One! | 






1900 


Ext. 719 


(CTT a CIN A= Ie Colt) 


To A Beautiful Girl! 











820-3866| 


Pome See ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ey 


ee 


Puen Live Mies 


| Wit Slow You Away, One | 
ae ee Pee | 


t 900-786-776 
ext. 611 





IVE GIRLS” 


READY, WILLING AND ABLE TO 
PLEASE. NOT A RECORDING...JUST 
WILLING CONVERSATION THAT 
WILL LEAVE YOU SATISFIED. 


1-900 


~=903-9211 


$1 MIN. 32 MIN. 


W WILLING 


| And Bothered Street Girls 
,"/o) Olas ROM @ih.om (00m hier 
Calon O)an@) alom alclaemee 
laX oi (6) 0) 
ot hd | 





Babes | 


1-900 
976-5475 








ALL $1 MIN. / 25 MIN. 
EXCEPT WHERE NOTED. 


Ext. 720 


No MV, vib fcomy, = ADULTS ONLY PLEASE svalcke-) Nici Ke cere 
call STAR INC. NY, NY 








connection 























t OTALLY 
LIVE, 
ALWAYS 


; Absolutely Free! 


You What They’re 


|| Doing...While You Tell Them What You’re 


- Doing. Call 


1-800-676-1 “ad ( 


Ext. Bl2 A FREE al 





















Double 
Trouble 


1-900-740-7423 









ext. 721 


ONE ON ONE 


Co-Eds Ready To Tell || 


OUR GIRLS GET OFF 
ON MARRIED MEN 


§ Find out what you've been missing. 
Call Sweet Revenge Live and Personal 


1-900-903-9022 
Ext. B13, $1 MIN. / 35 MIN. 
































|} Our Girls Can Help You 
|| Get Off To A Great Start. 
| Nothing Censored. 


Call now and receive a 
free adult video. 


1-900-740-5878 
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Welcome To 


























































































































The Alternative 
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IN THIS SECTION: ENTRE NOUS @ ESCORTS & ADULT SERVICES 


LELLEEEE EP EL ELLE EEE EEE 









~~ 





Secret Sexual 


a Confessions 
y a why read Penthouse Forum 
.). x gag When you can Talk LIVE 1-on-1 
J "41 Adult rogram ofthe year 


‘ paeninamaienman 
the bush, we, tA UL, 4 
liamson-Denver, Co 


Tie eas 
There's wary 
ae + 





e 1 1-800-% 955-4212 


. min Ne call backs direct billing 














HOT TALKING PERSONALS! 






U 
A 






¢ Thousands of Voice Ads 

¢ Dozens of Categories 

¢ Hot Dates and Friends 

e Phone Numbers OR Voicemail 
e WHY SETTLE FOR LESS? 


1-900-407-3900 


Everywhere $2/min 











Have Your VISA/MC Ready! 
1-800-669-DATE 


$2/min +50¢ service charge per call 
Touch-Tone phone required 


More Information: (305) 565-4455, Ext: 8033 













VIDEOS, MAGAZINES, 


LOCATIONS: 
BOSTON, 1258 Boylston St. 
Near Fenway Park 


¢ Sun. Noon-Midnight 
617-859-8911 


BOSTON, 628 Washington St. 





¢ Sun. Noon-11pm 


¢ Mon.-Sat. 9am-11pm 
¢ Sun.1pm-9pm 


WALTHAM, 465 Moody St. 
¢ Mon.-Sat. 9am-11pm 
e Sun. Noon-8pm 


SPRINGFIELD, 486 B Bridge St. 


¢ Sun. Noon-8pm 


























ADULT VIDEO BLOWOUT PRICES}; 
100'S OF TITLES IN STOCK! 


¢ Mon.- Sat. 9:00am-Midnight. 


(Corner of Wash. & Essex) 
¢ Mon.-Sat. 8:30am-Midnight 


DEDHAM, 520 Providence Highway (Rt.1) 


¢ Mon.-Thurs. 10am-10pm 
© Fri. & Sat. 10am-11pm 






g 










BOSTON GAY CHAT LINE 
(617) 262-0040 


Call For Free Information. Be 18. 
Lowest Cost, Most Callers. 


Providence (401) 861-8000 







TOYS AND BOOKS. 





























LIVE 
GIRLS! 


CALL + TALK NOW 
1-900-407-6333 
$2.50/MIN NO MINIMUM 


1-900-407-3336 
$19.50/CALL 


* * KK KH KRHRK * 


PRIVATE 
TALK LINE 


1-800-347-4323 
VISA/MC/AE 
LIPS MIA, FL 18+ 


“1-900-988-0621 


satisfaction guaranteed!!! 













one dollar and eighty seven cents 
@ per minute, fifteen minute minimum 


Werotic desiresV 
@ we'll fulfull all your desires 
© dominance 


. e x-dressing 
e submission 
°? 

& 


CALL 1-800-628-6988" 





° *To use your credit card or become a member 











# AUTUMN EROTICA, 
IDEO EXPO * 


AND MAGAZINE CENTER 


Featuring the largest selection of ADULT 
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cant Want To Ted 
To You LIVE! 


Direct from the beaches of Maui. 
An immediate One On One Connection! 


I -900-740- 7420 


TRETEETTTTT ETT 


How I Made a Fortune in Phone Sex 


Somewhere on this page is an ad for a 
900 line that's making someone rich. I 
know, because I'm making a fortune 
running the largest party line company in 
New England. 


They Said I Was Crazy ! 


It’s hard to believe, even for me, that 
three years ago I was unemployed, 
recently divorced, short of cash, lonely 
and in despair. I was casting about for 
something to do, something I'd enjoy, 
something that would make money. 
When I got the idea to start a phone sex 
line, every single one of my friends said I 
was crazy. 

I scraped together a few thousand 
dollars, from savings, begged and 
borrowed from skeptical friends. In less 
t an a year I had turned it into $500,000! 
ihey sure don't say I'm crazy anymore! 
Now al! my friends come by my office 
and marvel at what I've done. I'll bet a 
few of them wish they'd invested too! 


They Still Think I'm Crazy 


With my new plans, they're saying 
I'm crazy again. This time, I've 
announced my plans to tell you how I did 
it - to reveal the information that made 
me rich. 

My closest advisors wonder why I'd 
even think about giving out the secrets 
that I've taken so long to learn. But I 
think I can make money and help others 
who want to make money too. 


Anyone Can Do It 


Its easier than you may think to start a 
900 line. I probably dream up a new idea 
for a line every week. If you give it a 
thought, I'll bet you've got a couple of 
good ideas too. Just think about the kind 
of 900 number you'd want to call. Nasty 
confessions? Stock market tips? How 
about a recipe line? 

Once you've got an idea for a line, 
then you've got to know how to make it 


Star Inc NY NY 








happen. That's where I can help. I 
doubt anyone knows more about this 
business than I do. When you call 1-976- 
4000 I'll tell you how to get your 900 
number started. 


The Inside Story 


I'm sure anyone with a good idea can 
make it in this business - but it helps to 
know your way around the industry. 

Sit down in a comfortable chair, grab a 
pencil and paper, and call 1-976-4000. 
You'll reach my special computerized 
program filled with volumes of 
information you can use - even if you’re 
only just thinking about getting into the 
business. It costs only $25 plus 6 cents a 
minute. It’s a bargain price when you 
consider the years I've put into learning 
this information, so easily available to you 
with just a phone call. 

I know there's lots of money to be 
made in this business. I also know you'll 
want all the facts, all the information, 
before you put your time and money at 
risk. 1-976-4000 will tell you what you 
need to know - from the buying guide 
chock full of the names and numbers 
you'll need, to the section of where to get 
venture capital, to the technical 
information about how the phone lines 
work, and of course, how you get your 
money from the phone company. 

Even if you’re just curious, even if 
you don't want to start a million-dollar 
900 line, you'll be interested in the inside 
story about the 900 lines you see on this 


page. 
My Five Steps to Success 


My business career has taught me to 
organize my plans. When it comes to 
starting a new 900 line, I recommend five 
steps. 


1. Learn about the industry. Find 
out who's doing what. Find out 
where to get the investment 
money, phone lines and marketing. 








Absorb and learn as much as you 
can. There's no better place to get 
started than by calling my 1-976- 
4000 number. 


Brainstorm a bit. Talk to friends 
and family. Think up good ideas 
for 900 lines you'd like to call. Be 
creative, be free in your thinking. 
And don't listen to people who 
say, “It can't be done”. I'm sure 
glad I didn't listen. 


Form a concrete plan. Decide 
how you'll do your marketing. 
Decide which long distance 
suppliers, space brokers, 
equipment vendors, phone 
companies you'll use. Make an 
informed choice. My buying 
guide at 1-976-4000 is the place to 
start. I've listed all the key 
companies. 


Execute your plan. You'll need to 
work with phone companies that 
know how to turn your idea into 
profits. I'll give you my best 
advice about that too, when you 
call my 1-976-4000 number. 


Watch the checks roll In. If your 
idea takes off, as have many of the 
900 numbers on this page, you'll be 
rolling in the dough. 


Its all up to you. If you do the work, if 
you've got the right idea, and if you arm 
yourself with the knowledge you'll need, 
I'm sure you can make it just as I did. 


$1,001,920.00 in One Year 


When I thought about starting the 
Fantasy Line three years ago, I almost 
missed my chance - I figured it would be 
impossible to make a million. It’s a good 
thing that a friend of mine had the 
presence of mind to take out a calculator 
first. It’s easy to strike it rich in this 
business. Let me give you an example: 

If I get only 100 calls a day on my 1- 
976-4000 number, I'll make a million in a 


year. Here's how. When you call 1-976- 
4000, I make a profit of $24.80 - that's 
$2480.00 a day. All I have to do is keep 
the phone lines open for a year and 40 
days, and I'll have the tidy sum of 
$1,001,920.00! 

I'll be laughing all the way to the bank! 
And if you take my advice and start your 
own 900 line, with a little luck, you could 
be laughing too! 


Why Am I Doing This? 


My friends keep asking me, "Why are 
you giving away your secrets?" After all, 
they say, you're making good money, why 
help other people compete with you? 

The answer is simple, really. I can't 
do it all myself. There are just too many 
good ideas for 900 numbers out there. 
And as hard as I try, I know you're going 
to think of a good idea I'd never even 
consider. Even if I could think of your 
idea, I've got more ideas than I can handle 
myself. Just take a look at this page! I 
can't possibly do it all on my own. 

If you think of a million-dollar idea for 
a 900 number, and I can help you get 
started, then I've made some money and 
you've made even more. What could be 
better? It’s a winning situation for both of 
us. 


Say Yes to Success 


I hope you'll take this opportunity to 
call 1-976-4000 and learn more about 900 
numbers. If I hadn't taken a chance, I'd 
never be writing this ad. If you don't 
take a chance, you'll read pages like this 
for the rest of your life wondering if one 
of those million-dollar 900 lines could 
have been yours. 

Say Yes to your own future, say Yes to 
your own success. Call my 1-976-4000 
number now - while you're still thinking 
about it. And if we meet in the 
millionaires’ club someday, please 
introduce yourself. Knowing I helped 
will make it all worthwhile. 











FANTASTIC 


1-900-407-6555 
1-900-407-8811 


$1.67/minute 15 min. minimum 
i} ‘ 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX 
V¥VVVVVVVVVVIVy 


Sexy Girls : 


1 € 
nid 1 on + Ms 


¥ Any fantasy is OK 
- Nothing Censored- 
Adults Only 
Discreet Billing 
Visa/MC ¢ $2/min 


roy OR 


Direct dialling information 
without credit card 


TOLL FREE 
1-800-666-4739 


¥V¥VRVVVVVVVVY 


Q 
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SINGLE 
GIRLS IN 


er 


$3.00/MIN. 
MUST BE 


18 YRS. Ma YRS- 


18 YRS. 


REAL 


GIRLS IN 


aitedn 


$3.00/MIN. 














LIVE WICKED 
WOMEN 


NEEDING TO TALK 
TO YOU NOW! 


LETS 


PLAY 
1-900-346-1600 


$2.50/Min no minimum 


1-900-646-3100 


$1.95/Min 10 min minimum 


Beautiful women 
Wee lig palemcemalercle 
a1 from you. NOW!!T Is 


1-900-680-7222: 


a 50/min. no minimum 


Consenting Adults | 


1-800-877-8779 


Visa/MC/AE 
J.L. Shore Miami, FL 18+ 





























oleeeelel 
S 


THE re 
EXPRESS 


el felfelfelfelfelpeljel ele) 


It's 


Totally Exceptional 
\ I 


3 Diem ailthits 
§ Fantasy 


| | 300-544-1068 x 


EV FREE Call 
Back 


[EV 24 hrs. 


|: ¥ Major Credit 
| Cards 


IE v PHOTOS 
AVAILABLE 


: A&B- PO Box 205 9, Cr ide . OH 45806 


epapeaaelelel eyelet eyed fed) (5) 


L MALE 


6 Weve-ti nae Oh u= 


Totally Private 


1-800-457-7814 
>. 24 HRS 


FREE CALLBACK 


(a) lfelfelfe 


Fee) a @i g-Te || a Or- kel 


Pease aes seselelelelelselretrel (5) 





$1.25/ 1/2 MIN. 
NO MINIMUM. 


=—=—DMPOMNNOhROOO— 


ALL LOCAL 
CUSTOMERS 


saa TI NINOBROO( 





1997 


Gay Men of Boston 


1-900-288-HUNK’ Ext. 45 





GIRLS LOOKING FOR FUN 
1-900-903-BABY° 





BOSTON WOMEN 


With phone numbers 
1-900-884-DATE® ext. 76 





STRONG BEAUTIFUL DIANA 


1-900-773-LADY*”* 
1 on 1 


DARK BEDTIME TALES 


1-900-903-GIRL*EXT.33 








¢ $3/min. All callers 18+ 
eee $2/min. 20 min. minimum 
Televentures, Ft. Myers, Fl 


1Oc¢ 


A MINUTE 
2O0c FIRST 
MINUTE 


Sis aa 
-. & & ©1991, Dial Boston 
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UNCENSORED! 


1-800-745-6662 
VISA/MC/AE 





. REAL LIVE - 


, ots 
1-900- 










LIVE ADULT TALK 
1-TO-1 
BEAUTIFUL WOMEN WAITING 
1-900-407-8222 
$2.50/MIN NO MINIMUM 
BELL SYS 1 MIA, FL 





SEE oe 





288-4469 


$1.00 Min/ 25 Min. 
24hrs + Adults Only 


(CO) felfelfelfel elredfelfelred el felfelelrelfelfel (G) 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Oeeaelelelelelelelreleltelreltelreltel|[S) 


¢ REAL HOT + 


HUW S 
1-900- 
288-8469 


$1.00 Min/ 25 Min. 
24hrs « Adults Only 


~ SWEETLY YOURS 


Creative, intelligent, 
sensual women who know 
how to satisfy. 


Conversations for any taste. 


For the discriminating 
gentleman call 


008-744-7550 


617-392-9990 
$9.00 


Direct call back 
We accept 
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Engineer Jack's Aji Life Styles 
Bargain Personals 


Live Phone Affairs 


1-800-554-4692 


MC e VISA e AMEX $1.99/min 24 hours/day 


1-976- JACK 


papa: Soe mph 
io Aeslelsieeelelroma (a 

























PARTY LINE 


Transvestites, Transexuals, 
Cross Dressers 


733-TVTS 


8 8 8 7 


Private 1 to 1 Connections 
98¢ per 1/2 min. 
Billed to your I/C, VISA 








nee Express’ 


Yourself...’ 


Call ‘Express Contact’ and 
‘Local Swingers’ 
Newest, Hottest... 
SWINGERS’ CONNECTION LINK! 


1-900-976-GINA 


Gina and all her Swinging friends meet the 
90’s way! Trust the folks who have brought 
REAL Swingers together for over 

















Men & Women in Your Area! 8 years now! 
© FREE Voice Mailbox © Record Your 6 9 
Own Menage © Linen ToOders Call me today! 
24 Hours/ 7 Days ©. $3 Per Minute Love, Gina 




















oe FR, 





DIRECT 


CONTACT 
is NOW Possible! 


Single Males, Single Females and 
Couples...Straight, Bi or Gay 


\} Want To Meet You! 


1-900-680-0440 


(Only $1.99 per minute. Callers must be 18 years of age or older to use this service. ) 
Listen to them, or record your own message so 
others can contact you! this is NOT a fantasy-line, 


THIS IS REAL! Call 24 hours. 























AS SEEN IN HUSTLER MAGAZINE!! 


(December 1991 Issue) 
A PHOTOGRAPHIC LISTING WITH NAMES, 
ADDRESSES AND PHONE NUMBERS OF PEOPLE 
IN THIS AREA WHO WANT TO MEET YOU!! 


Meet People Bi, Straight or Gay Directly! 


¥¥ ¥ ¥ EXPRESS CONTACT: #13 Edition, $10.95 
114 Pages of Explicit Real Ads with Names, 
Addresses and Phone Numbers 


¥¥ 4 ¥ LOCAL SWINGERS: #92 Edition, $9.95 
98 Pages of Kinky Contacts, Partty Listings, Telephone 
Numbers, Skills for Thrills and Much, Much more!! 


¥¥ ¥ ¥ THE BI & GAY CONNECTION: 45, $9.95 
Hundreds of Photographic Ads with Bi and Gay Males 
and Females Only! Voice Mailboxes Included. 


SOLD AT ANY ADULT BOOKSTORE OR ORDER DIRECT FROM US AT: 


41 Northeast Sales Inc. | 


1 1 
V DEPT. P * P.O. Box 1398 © Providence, RI 02901 * ADULTS ONLY i 





OFe) al at=ve) mm dal= 
Discreet Way! 
with NorthEast Sales 
Nationwide 


BI & GAY 


Confidential 


HOTLINE! 
1-900-976-STUD 


00 per minute. Callers must be 18 years of age or older to use this service) 


Leave Your Sexy Message to BI & Gay Men, Listen to Their Messages 
and Respond NOW! Discreet, Confidential, 24 Hrs/ 7 Days 



































THE BOSTON PHOENIX -e 


RVs OE 


EBILLED TO YOUR TELEPHONE 


fo00999. 


BILLED TO YOUR VISA, MASTERCARD OR CONNECT koe 


Connect Gis 


©1991 REAL PEOPLE, LTD. * MUST BE 18 OR OLDER AND,HAVETA TOUCH TONE PHONE ¢ $2 PER MIN * $3 1st MIN 
PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUTNOTICE * FOR MORE INFO: (312) 988-7464 


SECTION SIX » 


ADULT 
SERVICES 





Gentlemens Entertainment 
LIVE GIRLS 1 ON 1 
1-900-737-2229 
18 yrs + $1.75min/20min 
D.I.N. 1-800-772-2185 








SEX EDUCATOR 
Runs dominant/submissive 
support groups in Boston 
Caring, sincere, (505) 
764-5748 love, Nancy 


BACHELOR & 
BIRTHDAY 
PARTIES 
FEMALE/MALE 
EXOTIC DANCERS 
AS SEEN IN LOCAL CLUBS 
R- & X-rated strip-o-grams 
for bachelor, birthday & 
SPORTS PARTIES. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Also 
January 1990 
penthouse 
centerfold 
Stacy Lynn now available! 
(Over 70 girls available) 
1-800-969-4475 


AALIVE 1-ON-1 
All fantasies 
900-773-6283 

1-800-ABC-GIRL 

$2.50p/m Visa/MC 


ADULT LIVE 











10N 
No Restrictions. Discreet bill- 
ing. All cards or bill to home 
phone. 1-800-547-3456 


AMERICA’S 
SEXIEST EXOTIC 





DANCER 
Available for all occasions 
Specializing in Bachelor/ette 
parties. Birthday, corportate 
fraternity and sports parties 
Call S.E.P. MC/Visa 


617-595-8191 
24HRS/7 DAYS A WEEK 
CONDOMS BY MAIL 


Brand name-plain package 
For order form write-BNK 





Box 1151 
ANDOVER, MA, 01810 


DANCE-A-GRAM 


Lowest prices in New 
England for G & R rated 
Female exotic dancers 


(508) 875-2337 
DISCREET DATING 








SERVICE 
FREE membership to all 
women looking for single 
men. 508-224-7339 


NOVEMBER 


15, 








prapte  oaia 


Trying to set up a show, but you 

don't know where to go?Caill us! 

Our Sensual Dancers are 2nd to 
none, and our prices are #1 


1-800-sensual (736-7825) f 


(not an Escort Service) 











EROTIC TATOOS. 

at Anchor-steam Tatoo Gal- 
lery. Brand new needies for 
ea customer. 2 Collins St 
Newport Ri ( next door to 
Newport Police Sta on 
Brdwy) Call for ‘appt 
401-847-4155 


FREE FIRST MINUTE 
LIVE GIRLS 
1-900-420-1010 
($10/call. adults only) 


FUN 


CONNECTION! 
900-884-2288 $1.95min 
900-776-0069 $1.95min 
Conversation, Recorded 
Personals & Much More! 


GODDESS VIXEN 
WE TRAIN BAD BOYS! 
“LIVE” 











ALL FETISHES 
516-321-0444 


V/MC/AMEX 


Good Looking hot man 
seeks horny woman for 
nasty phone sex. Call any 
time 24hrs. Can't get 
enough!! (617) 577-8844 


Handsome intelligent single 
male. seeks large & lovely 
lady for fun & friendship 
pdssibly more. Call me 
617-577-8848 


a, AR SHERRI FREE 
PLE-US For 18 
on oa ‘375 min 20 min 
mnmum 














Intelligent man interested in 
meeting similar woman who 
is interested in watching, be- 
ing watched, mutual 
mastrbtn and other safe fun 
(617) 577-8840 





LIVE!! 
If you are truly submissive 
call Tie-gress or Stephanie 
for her special dominations 
Call 
516-889-1177 
Tie-gress 
516-889-1133 
tephanie 
$40/1/2 hr $30/15 min 


Kinky guy loves to talk on the 
phone, possibly meet the 
right girl. (617) 577-8770 late 


night OK 





LIVE - AND SEXY 
For Mistress, a Pre-op, 
She-males, Lesbians, TVs, 
F. Wrestlers & Hot Women 
Credit cards, call 24 Hrs 


516-889-1177 
516-889-1133 


LIVE PHONE FUN 
Florida Beach Babes 
1-900-420-1010 
Free 1 min/$10 per call 
VIP Miami FL 


MALE, FEMALE 
EXOTIC DANCERS 
for any occasion. Also, Jan 
1980 Penthouse Centerfold 
Stacy Lynn now available 
1-800-969-4475 


Obedient submissive male 
seeks demanding mistress 
who knows how to take con- 
trol. Please call me any time 
at your convenience 
(617) 577-1046 











STRIP-O-GRAMS 





Same Gorgeous 
Girls available for 
strip-o-grams 
throughout New 
England. 





es 
1617 - 770 - 3123 








Female Exotic 
Dancers 


. by eng 
oys, Specials on 
2 girls.Best rates in 
town.Call 
kent 


Female 











MAN SEEKING SAME ? 

We make it easy. Call RMC 
617-848-0027 Your privacy 
is assured 


Tall, handsome, 
built, exotic dancer. 
Call for fantasy 
menu. Prices 
start at $50.00 


508-872-4798 














OPTIONS LIMITED? 
Meet other men throu 
REAL MEN CLU 
617-848-0027. Your privacy 
is assured 





$Couples-Recession buster 
Be your own STARS 
$300-500 paid to amateur 
video stars. Write to : PO 
Box 1981 Boston. MA 02130 





PARTIES FOR HIRE! 
Bachelor/ette Parties, Strip- 
O-Grams for all occasions 


1-800-696-6399 
NO ESCORTS 





PHONE NYMPHOS 
516-422-2404 


V/MC/AMEX 





susy’s 
SECRETS 
VIDEOS 
hottest adult videos for sale 
$39.95 each. Amateur 
videos, 1-2 hr long 
$1 for brochure 
POB 744 
Trumbull CT 
06611 


Tv/TS 
FETISH INFO HOTLINE 


1-900-226-4695 
(24hr) ($1.95 min, $2.95. 1st 
min) For more info 
1-212-986-1777-8 For 
cone send $16 to 
MICHAEL — ENT 


Dept BP "POs 1781 
NY. NY 10150 








MORGAN 


36-24-33 


wants you 
to be the 
“apple of her eye” 


20 year old 
blue eyed 
blonde beauty 
other pretty ladies 
Kristie 

Paulina 

Coco 

Melissa 

Sherri 


Zee 
Missy 


and many more/!!!!! 


~ 


GARDEN 


OF 


EDEN 


1260 East Main 


Meriden 


Connecticut 
(203)238-0042 


MASSAGE 


JACUZZI 


SAUNA 


BUBBLE BATH 


1260 East Main, Meriden, Connecticut (203) 238-0042 
"The Original Sin” 


GARDEN OF EDEN 


Let Us Relax You With Our Attractive And Personable Masseuses 


. 


MASSAGE - JACUZZI - SAUNA - BUBBLE BATH 


less than 1/2 mile off I-91 1 and 3/4 hours from Boston 
Monday - Saturday 9:00AM - 2:00AM Sunday and Major Holidays noon to midnight — 


The Garden of Eden has been located for 20 years in a quiet neighborhood of single family homes and small businesses 



























ee 















Romantic male loves to flirt 
Please call any time, day or 
night. (617) 577-0503 





UNFORGETABLE 
DATELINE 


1-900-726-2050 
$2.50/min.....18+ 





SM/BD?7? 
Dominatrix/sex educator of- 
fers local news, phone chat, 
etc. Reliable! Love Nancy 
(505)-764-5748 


ADULT 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPS 


otieteenereennnentntetianmemeniantenennenae 

$400 PER DAY 
Females for nude erotic 
nonsexual modelin For 
info call 1-800-237-2664 Ask 
for Carol or Jim 


ATTRACTIVE FEMALE 
DANCERS OVER 18 
WANTED 


EARN $1000/$1500 


per week. Flexible hours 
1-800-969-4475 


EXOTIC DANCERS 
WANTED 
Pitta 
617-338-9565 
EXOTIC 
DANCERS 
WANTED 
EARN up to $800+/ per wk 
Flexible hours 
NO experience necessary/ 
Will train 
Call 617-483-3714 Darlene 


FREE 900 LINES For a lim- 
ited no. of exceptional phone 
fantasy professionals eager 
to increase their income 
Mindy 629-1658 24hrs 


BOSTON DEAD? 
COME TO 
CONNECTICUT! 
GO-GO DANCERS 
WANTED. 

















PER WEEK PLUS TIPS! 
WHY WAIT, CALL NOW!! 


203-334-9285 





EARN 
MONEY AT 
HOME 
Flexible hours 
days and evenings 
Women to work for 
our adult phone 
conversation line 
Any Ciity or 
State O.K. 


617-592-9990 











Tired of city life? Attr 
Japanese hsegirl sought by 
financially indep artist. Shr 
my country home. Pay first 
marriage later... maybe. Refs 
nec. 401-848-0158. Ron 
POB 531 Pawtckt Ri 02860 





Photographers wanted for 

glamour lingerie and other 

photography. Location and 

female models supplied 
(800) 732-5878 





PROFESSIONALS 
Os 5 5 OF Es dD 


absolutely NO 
sexual hangups! 
Anytime! 


1-800-945-2232 


Billed discreetly to your 


Visa Mastercard Amex 
ADULTS ONLY 





> 


To listen 
and 
respond to 
ENTRE 
NOUS ads 
witha @ 
symbol call 


1-976-7987 


call costs $2.00 a 
minute 








THE BOSTON PHOENIX @ 





FEMALE 
DANCERS 
NUDES NUDES 
FEMALE 
EXHIBITIONIST 
$600-$900/WK 
CALL FOR FREE 
LESSONS 7:00 
MON. TUE. WED. 
617-986-1222 














FEMALE & MALE 
EXOTIC 
DANCERS. 


$600-1500/PR WK 
Local, national and _ inter- 
national bookings. Contact 

S.E.P. 617-595-8191 


| PRA RRNA ARAM 
ENTRE NOUS 


Affluent yng prof cple very 
gd —_ cin & phscly fit sks 
yng (18+) BI-F to spend time 
with. PO Box 192, 267 Lin- 
coin St. Worc. 01605 @ 9122 
(exp 12/4) 


Loving couple desires 
BiWhite F to shre travel, fun 
and fantasy. Not looking for 
one night stand. Lking for 
someone to share our rela- 
tionship. Very Discreet 
Box/@ 9110 (exp 12/18) 


Attr fit healthy open-minded 
prof WM sks slim attr F to 
explore bndge/submission 
and possible relationship 
@/Box 9132 (exp. 12/11) 











LOVELY BROWN F 
highly selective. beautiful 
surroundings. Suite 210 251 
W. Central Natick, MA 01760 


FREE! 
Phone Mail Service is FREE 
with every Entre Nous ad! 
Call 267-1234 M-F 








Very attractive, slim, shapely 
BiF seeks same for erotic 
adventures and gentie sen- 
sual pleasures. Please call 
or write: @/ Box 9136 (exp 
11/29) 


LINGERIE LOVERS 
Gd ikg WM bind, blu eyes 
cin shvn, 5'9" 150!bs. vy well 
endwd. cin. no drgs. tkg for 
W/BF 20-50 for gd ertic 
enctrs. Lv oral, lv Ingrie 
grtrs. nyins. Send phto/= to 
POB 414 Boston. MA 02124 
or lv msg. @ 9117 (exp 
11/26) 





WM 34, goodiooking, seek 
mature sensuous women, 
30-50 for discreet and safe 
sexual encouters. @ 9129 
(exp 11/20) 


YNG ATTRLDY 
Wanted by affluent college 
professor. Age 20-30. Must 
have a nice look and good 
body. Photo. #/Box 9130 
(exp 11/20) 


iS THIS YOU? 
Attr BiF searching for 
another feminine sexual and 
inquisitive BiFemale who de- 
sires to explore all types of 
fantasies, hers and mine. @/ 
Box 9086 (exp 1/6) 








Two's 


COMPANY 


Introduction 





In your area * 
Straight, lesbians, 
gay & bi singles, 
; couples & 
ad threesomes. = 
Most confidential 
& discreet 
Internationally known 
M.O. accepted 


Serving all 
New England 


COUPLES MEET COUPLES 


SINGLES MEET SINGLES 
COUPLES MEET SINGLES 


(508) 224-7339 
bay porate 








SINGLE 
GIRLS IN 


BOSTON 
1-900-820-3838 


$3.00/MIN. 
- MUST BE 
| 18 YRS. 











LOWELL AREA 
Very attr slim well bit WM 35 
teacher wishes to meet cpls 
or ladies for discreet erotic 
fun. @ 9128 (exp 11/20) 


MWM 37 ATR DISC W/ED 

SKS MF/F/CPL for hot erotic 

passionate love affair POB 
205 NAHANT MA 01908 

@ 9088 (exp 11/20) 


MWM wots to J/O for 
M/F/CPL dscrt safe fun hng 
gd Ikng phone sex OK BX 
421 Chelsea. MA 02150. @ 
9131 (exp 11/20) 


NOW YOU CAN PLACE 
AN ENTRE NOUS AD 
WITH FREE PHONE 
SERVICE! 

HOW TO PLACE AN 
ENTRE NOUS AD 
W/ FREE PHONE 
SERVICE: 


Entre Nous phone service is 
a FREE service to people 
advertising in the Boston 
Phoenix. allowing you to im- 
mediately record a FREE 











personal greeting. People 
interested in your message 
can call your four-digit 
number and leave .a 
message. You can then 
listen to your caller's 
responses in total privacy 
When you place your ad. we 
will mail you an instruction 
letter that will answer any 
questions you may have re- 
garding recording your 
message and retrieving your 
responses 


WHEN RESPONDING 
TO AN 
ENTRE NOUS AD 

PHONE: 

To respond to someone who 

has placed an Entre Nous ad 

with phone service, simply 

call 1-976-7587. Then dial 

any box number with the 

symbol next to it. (Calls cost 

$2.00 per min.) 


Prof MWC 30's. attractive 
discreet. sincere. sensual 
seeks SW bi F for romantic 
interludes and hot times 
POB 113 N. Chelmsford, MA 
01863. @ 9127 (exp 12/4) 


SEEKING COED 
Generous & refined WM 36 
seeks extremely attractive 
coed for discreet & vry safe 
meetings. Write POB 620735 
Newton 02162 @ 9111 (exp 
11/6) 














Tall, attr MWM, young 40s 
sks attr S/MW lady for long 
term fun and caring rela- 
tionship. You won't be sorry 
@ 9133 (exp 11/21) 


TO PLEASE ME 
Intelligent, imaginative 

ane. dominant SWM seeks 
sincere. submissive F to 
fulfill erotic potential. @ 9134 
(exp 11/27) 











HELP FOR 
SEXUAL 
ADDICTIONS 


Comprehensive 
evaluation & effective 
treatment for compulsive 
NOUHIBIGIF A ee 
Tam a board certified, 
Harvard Medical School- 
affiliated psychiatrist. 
Call: 


Martin Kafka, VLD. 


617-855-3191 


AMEX / VISA 
MC / 
DISCOVER 
JUST 
$9.95 








900 LINE 
DIRECTORY 
ALL REAL! 


*Hookers -Gay Guys 
*Peep Gals - Swingers 


+ Lesbians 


Listen to graphic descrip- 
tions of adult 900 programs 
not advertised elsewhere. 
These AUTHENTIC 
‘documentary style’ 
programs take a close look 
at alternative lifestyles. Call 
and get the numbers of 
these very unusual “special 
interest’ lines. 


+ Ultra Kinks 


Just 99¢ per minute, 





iFrom REAL 





NO MINIMUMS. 


1-900-535-8698 
oS 

















900-976-1966 
7 days, 24 hrs. 
$2.99/ min 











FREE 


ONE-ON-ONE 
HOT BABES 
1-900-230-2226 
GAY 
1-900-230-2225 
Adults only. *9.95 per call 


UME 





1-940-4688 
Actual 
Recordings 


| $1.50 first minute 
75¢ each additional 


















FIND A MATE 
2 The Original 
: Introductions 


Straight +» Gay 
Bi « Males 
Females 
Couples 


am \V/(21-)@ el=10) 0) (=) 
of similar 
interests” In 
your area 
All N.E.- 
11 years 


Confidential & 
Discreet only 


3 kifetime ¢ 
2 memberships § 
; §08- ; 
4430-2117 : 
NOW 
THREE 
WAYS 
TO 
SUBMIT: 


life experiences and 
" 


1-900 
680- 
2677 


Hear 
Pwililetitod 


DOMINANT 
WOMEN- 
you can 

iki Bd 


1-2700 
ST in 
= ae 4 


Only $2.95 min 
Adults Only 
FOR LIVE 
ONE ON ONE 
TRAINING 
CALL: 


1-516-679-6601 


VISAMC/AMEX 


SECTION SIX » 





NOVEMBER 


13, 





1991 








SYBIL'S 
FANTASIES 
1-900-776-1414 
$2.95/MIN 











We'll start 
without you!!! 


teleFANTASY™ 
1-800-__ 











J 
MEET |U 
HOTGIRLS |$ 
TONIGHT |T 

D 
0 





1-900-776-1117 








TONIGHT FF 
1.900.776.1117 Be 
$2.00/MIN. 








TV Temptation 
Enka 
A Lady with 
something extra!! 


800-477-2303 


DOMinique 
Call Me NOW 

For Your Consequences 
800-766-2404 


Totally Taboo 
Tasha 
Anything Goes 
I'll do it and love it!! 
800-933-2505 


Voted Best Phone Fantasy 
Visa MC: Prepay 
24 Hours - 7 Days 








PRIVATE 
<.'Z MAILBOXES 


D.L.D., 310 Franklin St., 
Boston's original mail drop, 
est. in 1971. Can meet 

your needs. Call (617) 423- 
3543 to rent a private mailbox 
immediately. 5 min. walk from 
Faneuil Hal/Quincy Market. 











5 
gure 
g'* 


SAVE °2.°° 


Call Between 3-8 AM 


DIANA - Dom. 
35, 5'8°, 139%lbs. 





owe short 

i, 

eyes. "Your Chun 
candy never $0 
sweet”. 


JODY - Oriental 19, 
122 lbs. 5'3", 34.23- 


dark eyes. “A gir 
who just wants to 
have fun". 








IAN - Goy 23, 5'9”, 
180lbs. short blond 

hair, brown eyes, 9°. 
“Tight body, ight..." 

















What You 
See Is 
What You 
Get. 


LIVE CALL 





COME 
PARTY 
WITH ME 


1-800-845-0355 


$2/min 
Credit Cards 
24 hrs 
"Discreet Billing” 














EAT SUSHI 
1-800-TRY-ASIA 
(879-2742) 


1 ON 1 LIVE 


HEAVY 
HONEY 
1-800-666-KISS 
onetoone (5477) 


VISA/MC 
$1.49/1/2 MIN. 
18+ 





-900-773-7399 
DATEwLlINE 
ADULTS ONLY! 


Recornen INTRODUCTIONS 


Leseians 


Locat ann NATIONAL 
(You Sesect sy Area Cone) 
Puone Numeers 
Vorce Man 











Your 
Dateline 
1-900- 
990-1600 


$2/min 
















DIAL-A-MISTRESS 
PHONE PHANTASY LINE 


oa ATH) 
“AS76108 


Ask about our couples calls 
DIAL-A-HUNK 











FANTASIES 
CONFESSIONS [J 


446-2336 
$1.67 PER MINUTE 


PLUS CONNECTION FEE OF §2 
BILLED DISCREETLY 


Taland 


Join our HOT HORNY 
girls for the most 
gratifying live fantasies 
you can imagine 


1-800-822-GIR 
(4475) 
Major credit cards 
FREE callback 
Discreet Billing 
$2.00 per minuie 
Over 18 only 




















PrePay 3 Calls. 


THE 4" 1S FREE! | 


Reg. Price *25/call 
MISTRESS SATAN 


I] 5°10" Long Biack Hair f 


38DD-27-36. Call me 
if you dare. | love bad 
little boys and girls. 


BLAZE I 

j 24, Petite, Busty Blond H 
Blue Eyes, 5'3" 120 Ibs. 

! Anything Goes. H 


' CRYSTAI. 

26, 5'4" 122 Ibs, Blond 
Blue Eyes, 38EE i 
Very Submissive. 


JANETTE 
36, 5'8° 4200-28-37 
j Red Hair, Green Eyes 
| Loves Younger Men. i 


TONY 
Js" 1° Brown Hair, Brown 
Eyes, 175 Ibs, 41° Chest 
30° Waist, 7-1/2" Cut. 
Hot Jock—Only 23 Yrs 
j Old. Call me. Let's Talk. | 


! and Many, Many More 

Ask about our couples 

| Only $35. MC/Visa/AX j 
Habla Espafiol. 


24H Service! 
| (617) 621-1436 | 











$35.00 
1-800-394-1818 
Major Credit Cards & Prepay 
24 hours 

















peaae aon an ay 
1 YOUARE | 
NEVER | 


j ALONE AT ; 
Vernons | 


TRegular, Full-figure wearl 
Sz SM 4XL 

I shoes 3°-Theels to sie WW I 

J]. Leather Latex room with J 


| 386P MoodySt | 

i Waltham MA 02154 

i (617) 894-1744 | 
PO Boxes Available 








WHY IS 
EVERYONE 
CALLING 
WILDFONE = 


GUESS YOU'LL 
JUST HAVE TO CALL 
AND FIND OUTI!!!!!!! 


1-800 
877-3239 
$9.95 


REAL 
GIRLS 


1-900-820-3355 
$3.00/MIN. 


MUST BE 
18 YRS. 


Lip ~ 
Sewtee 
BOSTON'S HOTTEST 
DIRECT CALLBACK 


SERVICE. PROMPT, 
$24.06 SINCERE 


24.00 worme usar 


BETSY - 18 


3'8", 133] bs. 38D-25-36 




















—— 






















Red hair with hazel eves 





BRANDY - 29 
¢, 38D, Curvaceous 
blonde with hazel-blue 
eyes. Water sports. 
(Looking for slaves) 


SHERI - 26 


130L bs, 38C -26-36 






iW brown fait 


itt! 
ld 


SARAH 

a” 13Slbs, IWC-26-37 
Silver hair and hazel eve 

sic beauty. (Who's a 


38B-26-38, dark hair and eyes. 
(Definitely 2 walk on the wild side) 


1-500-753-0244 


4 HOUR 























#1 Ax Abby Girls* Lowest 
rates. Ver outcalls 24hrs 
travel Call 617-265-8631 


* 10F AKIND «x 
Sensual straw blond. slim 
sexy. long legs. garters and 
heels. Let me please you 

617-376-0219. Out only 


exotic 
Out only 








Adventurous 
1-800-732-8671 
escort nded 





Afternoon delight. Full body 
massage by blonde TV 
Samantha 617-391-3598 


ALICIA 


Busty with cross & dom. Toll 
tree 617-841-2954 








All fant fulfilled by Ing haired 
Ital beaut infout 24hr 
617 876-8429 I'm waiting 4U 


TOUCH 

loving. lingering. penetrat- 
ing. dedicated to the art of 
assisting gentlemen to reach 
peak sexual prowess. |'m a 
gorgeous. caring girl who 
will never hurt your feelings 
You need not be handsome 
kind and affluent will do 
nicely Please send your 
card to Stephanie to Phoenix 
Box 6914 








Amber--outcall only! 
9am-6:00pm (617) 499-8648 
20yrs old & attractive! 


ATTENTION 
BODYBEAUTIFUL 


A Polynesian Beauty. Long 
red hair. big bust. beautiful 
sexy body. sensuous brown 
eyes. olive skin. 57°. 125 
38D-24-36. incalls-only. | 
love fantasies 


617-286-0851 


BEAUTIFUL 
DOMINANT 
Dominant & X-dress 
erifiable incalis M/F 
508-887-7921 


Big beau blond WF 40DD 
x } sensuous massage 


reet. Out 617-945-7236 














Blonde. blue eyes. slim. will 
} to travel. call anytime 


617-742-2666 Outcalls only 


BLONDE 
Busty full fig lady. couple av 
t. 617-397-6474 








Body-builder. Hot. hung & 
muscular. in/out. MC/Visa 
David (508) 921-4455 





Body builder Men only 
must be priv & discreet 
617-623-8762 

Busty blond 38dd-22-36 
56 125. sexy lingerie. fan 
tasies 617-391-9961 MC/V 


CARRIE attractive blonde 
warm friendly discreet 
Just call 617-328-6735 


IF YOU ARE DIALING 
AN ESCORT, PLEASE 
DIAL CAREFULLY! 











THE 





Delightful Debra & friends 
Inc. 8am-8pm 


1-800-223-0402 


Dominatrix 
Beautiful. petite brunette 
617-446-7866 


DREAM GIRL 
New escort agency 
Female escorts needed 
617-367-1404 
Outcall only 


Driver avail 24hrs for es- 
corts. write 1212 Boylston St 
Chestnut Hill MA Suite 135 


ERICA 
Tall exotic beauty. Slim but 
curvaceous. The perfect 
shape 617-262-1935 














JUST DOIT 
Massage by hot young guy 
Safe. Student rates. Nr 
BU/BC Matt 617-782-7883 





KATE COBBS 
Bodacious bik babe 24 511 
155preop 38-27-38. admires 
ult pleasure 617-254-8313in 





Katy--big. busty 
orgeous. sexy 
1-800-559-5339 
in/out. escort needed 


KELLY 


Sensuous, petite brunette 
here for you. 617-731-4120 


Kevin: hot Irish boy 
for escort in/out 
617-522-7413 











= ERIN & 
Simply irresistible young 
sweet & demure. ivory com- 
plexion 617-787-4685 


EXPERT MASSUESE 
Body shampoo sensitive 
theraputic. convenient incall 
by apt parkg 617-243-4153 


FABULOUS MONEY 
at the Garden of Eden in 
Conn. Attractive. personable 
ladies call us at 
203-238-0042. Well worth 
the tnp 








Kristle; blonde 38c-26-36 
stockings & yee 23yr 
ask for me 617-391-9961 


Ladies only. handsome 

mature male available for 

massage. dinin dancing 
617-597-5414 


LEE: NICE GWM 
Comp serv bi/str men. Attr 
intel. relaxed. 38. Reas 
rates 617-254-5756 


Let a pretty girl escort you 
Boston and Camb. Out call 
only 617-262-2299 














Females Only. Vy good look 
ng 30 yr male. Blond. blue 
511 175. discreet. Educ 
Prof Safe. Punch in number 
617-841-3910 


THE DEADLINE FOR 
PLACING ESCORT 
LINE ADS IS NOW 

THURSDAY AT 5PM 


FORBIDDEN FRUITS 
Sample my 40D melons 
40D-29-38. 25yrs old. french 
beauty. clean & discreet. Call 
pre-op Violet 617-242-5481 


For the finest hour 
»f Female power: page Lady 
Violette, 617-597-1649 


A fun and feminine woman to 
make your day special. Verf 
alls. 617-266-4022 


Friendly. educ gents over 35 
Im beau bright. fun. sexy 
tiscreet in. 617-437-0131 




















Free fullbody outca 
massage for women 24hrs 
Call Bob 508-398-9665 


GINA 
Practiced at the art of sen 
sual massage. Call me Out 
alls only. 617-669-5743 


Glamorous high fashion TV 
let s play dress up. Kathryn 
617-247-6840 


Hot college jock. Excep 
tional look. mscin. athi build 
n/out 617-560-3322 


Hot young GWM. bionde 
blue eyed. will escort in/out 
Jonn 617-262-2848 














LILY LOVE 
Alluring oriental preop. Vol- 
iptuous. exotic 23. 57 
130ibs. 36c-26-36 
nly. 617-262-1891 


MALONE 
Sexy. ebony spitfire with a 
cute little rear end. Boston 
chentele only. Outcalls until 
9pm. Page me 617-958-9717 


MAN’S HANDS 
Handsome, built. healthy 
trustworthy--loads of fun 
24hr outcalis 617-666-0727 


MARK 


Hot Italian 24yo. Outcalls 
nly avi 24hrs 617-321-7607 


Incall 











BOSTON PHOENIX es 





RICKY 


Hot. hot construction 
worker. 617-568-9719 


RICO 
Muscle bound mraseage 
Outcall 617-561-647 


ROD 
AVL 24hrs 
617-568-9719 


ROUGH & READY 
Tall exotic F wrestier/boxer 
will teach you a few new 
holds. Call 617-446-7208 or 

617-593-8657 


THE DEADLINE FOR 
PLACING ESCORT LINE 
ADS IS THURSDAY AT 5PM 


Safe, sane, sizzling S/M! 
Sincere F/M/cpl, submit to 
Mstrss Rose 617-695-8066 


Sassy. sexy nymph, in/out 
24hrs 1-800-732-8671 
Driver nded 


SATIN LATIN 
Lady of pleasure 
Incall/outcall 
617-983-0380 


Sherry-beaut busty nurse 
fun & discreet. | love my 
work! 1-800-281-0440 call 


Sexy 20yo brunette. green 
eyes. will show you a good 
time. eves only, verf outclis 
beep 617-546-3513 Nikki 


Sexy lady dynamic body & 
personality for in/out calls 
617-387-8081 
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GENTLEMAN: 
SAVE THIS NUMBER! 
Beautiful, Sophisticated 
sexy blonde will go all out 

to arrange your utmost 
"Fantasy Smorgasboard" 
1x month. Every Luxury. 

—— quip., 
ingerie, toys. 

1-5 | Ths i not 
inexpensive so please 
don't call if you're 
budgeting. 

Bree (outcall) 


eee Lee eve ee eee eve 
Cinderella 
Modelling Agency 


*Utmost Class and 
Total Sophistication 
*Dinner Dates 
*Social Events 
*Bachelor Parties 
1-603-641-8181 
(or page) 508-426-5048 


verifiable outcalls only 
Serving New England 
Models Needed 











617-499-9516 


Verve vert rere reir | 








& SHANNON = 

Wonderfully shaped. petite 

coed is waiting to meet you 
617-787-4685 





SHA 
35yr old. extremely pretty 
just laid off. 617-845-8046 
outcalls only 


SHELBY 
40 yr old. zesty & zany 
617.945-2604 
Outcalls only 











Massage for men by hot Ital 
body bidr aft 7pm. out only 
Dave 617-845-7419 


% MICHELLE »~ 
Ace massage by beaut yng 
londe girl for the release of 
all tensions 617-720-5590 








MISSY 
Brntte. 36-24-24 


SHERI 
33-22-33. Pretty 
women Verf outcll by appt 
508-622-6734. ent no 


MISTRESS JACQUE 
Domination 
Verifiable Outcalis only 
617-568-9719 


Nikki. lovely. luscious preop 
awaits your call 
617-739-4810 24hrs 


North of Boston, incalls & 
»ut 1-800-370-3599. Also 
hiring female escorts 


Binde 

















CHOCOLATE 
PRINCESS 
bestow royal kisses in an 
enchanted champagne bub 
ble bath catering to her 
princes royal wishes Tai 
617-937-6938 


ATTR FEMALE 
Classic. swnsuous F to meet 
cpl/M/F. verif out only. cpl 
available. 617-499-9501 





Hung Italian topman to see 
submissive men 40+ out 
only. Mike 617-266-9187 


INDIAN BEAUTY 

Exotic. curvaceous and 
petite girl from india Call 
Shanti 617-731-4120 





On your knees and obey pre- 
op service. 617-731-3649 


PATRICK 
Hot & hng clean male 
masseur. massages & es- 
corts. 1-800-732-5878 
Very discreet 








ITALIAN BEAUTY 
with ton legs 58 
34c-24-36 817-5 4-6638 


Rachel true china-doll. Petite 
voluptuous 





DARK & LOVELY 40DD 
Temptress trans-sexual 
Leslie 207-874-2891 


JASMINE 
Beauifiul busty _—_ 
coed. 617-787-4685 


REDHEA 
Very busty very pretty 
friendly in call. Verifiable only 
617-277-4940 


Slim goodiooking intel gir! 
outcall escort greater 
Boston area 617-437-9090 


Smooth, wil-hng WM college 
bdybidr will show you a hot 
time. Guy 617-789-6085 


SOFT TOUCH 
Relax and enjoy the com 
pany of a soft, sensitive es- 
cort who cares about a 
man’s needs. Private & dis 
creet. Call 617-782-8167 








FEMALE ESCORT 
OPENINGS! 


eet interview 
aurie at 





Verifiable 
outcalls only 
24 Hrs. 
617-367-6411 


4 





Stoke up your fires 
on the winter 
nights with one 
of our beautiful, 
hot-blooded escorts. 


617-367-2890 
= 
All calls verified. 


Escorts needed with 
own transportation. 








Solid muscle, avi for sensu 
Ous massage In/out 
617-266-7029 


Tall, beautiful blonde for the 
outcall of your life 
508-580-6292 Tina 


Tempting long-legged 
brunette, travels Cape-S 
Shore. Tory. 617-456-1647 


Therapy massage release 
low back pain, stress, head- 
ache. 617-547-0711 


Two young hng, hrd, very 
hot boys 21 & 24. perform 
while U watch 617-536-9385 


Ultimate touch massage 
Busty bide. Full hr, low rate 
24hrs. 617-287-8928 


YOUNG & TENDER 
Attractive, charming ladies 
24hrs. Call now 
508-584-6998 


Young writer. (Yes. really...) 
- - Sweet, sexy, smart. Not 
the type you'd expect to 
meet this way. 617-661-8994 
































BOSTON G8 





For Consenting Adults Only 


y 4 €C.aAssiFieEDs 





To listen and respond to 
ENTRE NOUS ads with a @ symbol, 


Call 


-§76-7587 


call costs $2.00 a minute 


To place your own ENTRE NOUS ad with FREE 
voice mail service, fill in the ENTRE NOUS 


coupon or call 
267-1234 





VIP ESCORT 
AGENCY 


MERCEDES 


SIMPLY A 
TOUCH OF 
GOLD... 
Cait ONE OF . 


1\2 HR. Special 
Tall, Black & 
Beautiful. 


Cocoa 
1-800- 
292-9247 
SS = 
Credit cards accepted 


Outcalls only 
8am-midnite 














BLONDES & 
BRUNETTES 
with 
Awesome 

Beau 
MA & 

_ Discretion 
Assured 
outcalls only 
24 Hrs 
617-437-0225 








617-958-7012 
interviewing escorts 





Michelle 


TALL, SENSUAL 
REDHEAD 
EXCLUSIVELY 
AT 
-FIRST IMAGE- 
YOUR PLACE 
OR MINE?? 


1-800-257-6415 








FUN! 
Janeen 
Long, lean, tanned, 
voluptuous, long 
fingemalied, tawny-haired 
wikicat - teeniest bikin. 
Challenges you to some 
fantasy of wrestling. 
499-9516 
(outcall) 

















QO  Goodgirls O 
O believe you're O 
O neverfully O 
O dressed withouta O 
O strand of pearls O 
O _..Badgirls O 
O believe you are O 
O fully dressed with O 
O  justastrandof O 
O pearls. O 


O =O 
oe O 
O Kara&Lauren O 
O (617) 847-1898 O 
OQOONQN00000 





High Heel! 
& Leg Men 


I am your woman 


PAIGE ¢ 35 


Blonde, sophisticat- 

ed, intelligent and 

beautiful with the 

most 

jand sensuous curves. 

5'4°°36C-26-36 

120bs 

Cash and outcalls only 

Very Reasonable 
Rates 

1-800-292-9247 











CREATIVE 
PLAYTIME 
Escort SERVICE. 


We pledge 
quintessential 
satisfaction. 
IT'S TIME 
TO PLAY. 
Call 24 hours*7 days 


1-617-597-2291 
Verifiable, discreet 


outcalls only. 
$9 CASH ONLY $9 














ESCORTS 
61726694443 


Escorts Needed 


P —— 
iz a) 











OBSESSION 


Discreet 
Escorts 
Available 
24 Hours 


| OBSESSION. 


Indulge in 
Your 
Fantasies 


OBSESSION 
(617) 783-9433 




















MANDALA 


MASSAGE CENTER 


An excellent deep 
muscle massage is the 
most nurturing, 
rejuvenating tension 
reliever there is. 
Hour long 
massage 
Call for an appointment 
Newton open 
7 days, 9-10 
(617) 965-1066 


(617) 965-5535 

















~ DANISH 
| HEALTH 


CLUB 


* Whirlpool 
¢ Steam 
i * Hot Rock Sauna 
|* SpaciousLounge/ 
Wide Screen T.V. 
ie Massage Available 


Only 15 miles from 


e MASSAGE BY WOMEN 
¢ SAUNA 
¢ WHIRLPOOL 


354-1800 


NEWTY 
RENOVATED 


ROYAL 
NT 


199 Alewife Brook Parkway, 
Cambridge 
Free Parking 


$10.00 DISCOUNT 
ON SUNDAYS 
WITH THIS 
COUPON 
Open 7 days a week 


9:00 am- 10:00 pm 
Major Credit Cards Accepted 























THE BOSTON PHOENIX 
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Escort 
Referral 


1-800 
852-5666 
1-508 
823-5338 


Escorts that 
make a difference 











Escorts Needed 
WA = of 
(Ys) ) = emmesaae 








“Toast of the Town 


qT 


" 


re ‘n%, 
anne’: 


*o * 


= AL 


, 


Presents 


The Best Evening 
Entertainment 


Dancers 
Celebrate the holidays with 


a strip-o-gram. M\F dancers. 
BOSTON 


617-868-6780 


WORCESTER 


308-797-411 


TOLL FREE 
800-432-3403 
9am - 4am 7 days 


iuypes 
©) (=) a = ee 
‘ Am Bs age 


Prompt Service 
Fine Selection of Lovely Ladies 
Also Metrowest area/Route 495 
Interviewing Escorts & Dancers 


































Ladies of all 
nationalities with that 
“Touch of Class” 


367-3381 


Escort Inquiries 
Welcome 


privacy & discretion 
































KATIE'S 
* i ATIC SC 
Dream 28), Lauran... Beautiful, Bright, LAURIE Try your fantasy . n Y S° Lyns ey 
. > a Busty Brunette or. i 1 AS & Her All 
Boys: . prewy woman | 1 BEAUTIFUL GIRLS 5'9° 125LBS cutles by cco American Girls 
UT ny BOF. Feeeee ; see what's In ES 
Boston UMW) Besuaful blue’ FOR ALL Fun. Remenes 58-24-56 our stockings 
X\ gesiewey | | OCCASIONS sonmete 617 i 
We offer you NY SBP eine, Conversation for servi 
more pleasure pnd « warm, friendly per 1-800 selective gentlemen? 551-0952 MA mY H | | 617-267-2205 
than you get from Fi svcet encounter of = - who prefer the best ver, outcalls only ek 
your lawyer for the | Bic cqrinine king cal 382-CATS prompt, reliable Call For Verifiable 
same hourly fee. Caaa VERE. OUTCALLA (2287) service Complete 24 hours-7 days 
Our men are: aT Te Outcalls Only Description (617) Escorts Needed 
Handsome (ee SN a otckes wma | | Interviewing Escorts | | 508-650-8816 , 669-2272, |= BS 
Charming Se epee bangs, hang wy) 
Athietically built " . 
Catering to the BARE % | Cerlexe French PEW ANS TI))) 4 Rim An: s ka 
memorable eve- Hi, I'm 21 and . 
nings of a discreet |. | ESSENCE | Ive In Boston. Every Gentleman | OU NiwtPBonde | | Mystery blond. 
- - 
— Attractive, etd poe Something Xtra veg ieee 7 Plus . . . my Black high- 
vivacious, blue eyes. PERFECTION ! companions who heeled shoes. 
Pease call ae young woman) | I'm 57-115 Ibs, © 24 hr. service Papuaneeer —_ sex 
after | © Outcall io ose - an 
(517) 497-7425. | JN Surdestre. | | 1-B0O- | | = achcorparies | (O08) BZD072| finacraion wetone| | little elset 
rk for Boston's | 6 117-522-4925 | 292-9247 ESCORTS NEEDED couples encouraged Parades 617-742-8662 
most trusted Incall/Outcall | kapeenamyerty 6nane? | > —<-- ath back & Positively outcalls only 
agency. le Bird Spe ca ieee an Gos Vented Maio and Female | | 617684300776 forth. Female escorts needed 
me 
EgP *Don't Call 900%} 1 Feather 
On Ras See it Live! 
- 
UNIVERSITY Preference of ‘ Sensuous lingerie} || Sexy, 36-24-34 
ye” models. Beautiful, Blue- 
e s : / 
Now introducing... eyed Blonde! 
| pi Sexy | | tettttcck | |e ee? 
| 400 1970 Tall XANADU company! YOUNG LADIES 
eo: | pO mon ag | apgegaapienan FOR DISCRIMINATING 
new 2 A a 
Bouif IBright| [| Escorts | sooner nt soal ler ae, YOUR PLACE OR OURS 
Verified eautiful Bright 3716. 1-800-491-9900] 1617-456-1293 wes 
ao Es } | Sophisticated Sexy 617-376-02 9 models & escorts needed Discretion Assured 1-800-257-6415 
FOR THE IN-OUT/24 HRS ALL CALLS 
DISCRIMINATING] | Very oe VERIFIED 
GENTLEMAN aaa te Nicety KKweKKK KKK KK 
sprites, sgl Confidential ESCORTS 
ESCORT ALL CALLS VERIFIED ~ a ee ll Sensual Women FIRST IMAG E 
REFERRALS| |INCALS/OUTCALS| |:ipoor ee Color IS NOW INTERVIEWING YOUNG 
Sexy asset a one — It's for the discreet LADIES 
} 617 lie taste een always gentlemen INTERESTED IN BECOMING ONE 
re 2 6 1 9 8 3 2 oe oo evening InCalis/Outcalis OF 
ANEALCED| | Corying Boston “aaa All Calls Verifiable BOSTON'S FINEST ESCORTS. | | 
Worcester & |_| Pivate consultations with always 617 RELIABILITY, PERSONALITY, AND} _ 
South Shore Lg . im > a fun... LOOKS 
es a ; Now pen Sundays 524-6638 OF HIGH CALIBER ARE 
a Escort Positions parse 24 Hours REQUIRED 
"aa Must Be Atroctve & | | PorerSquem, Canbrdge | |ESCOrt Referral Serving Boston and TO ARRANGE AN INTERVIEWS 
yr tr nme ang For further information call Se. vice oe > ELIZAB “arn . 2 PM 
DISCREETLY VERIFIED _ -F 2. . 
seer am | arene hecnoy| | 617-661-4060 | 1974-7864 wi he 















Neat, 
Sweet, 
Petite, 

and 
oooh! 
sO 
discreet 
THE 


GIRL'S 
CLUB 


Select 
Gentlemen 


Call 








The 
Boy's Club 


Boston's Most Exclusive 


Selection of 


2xceptional Young Men 





No 
Other 
Service 


9 
Measures 










i 


11 


10 


tere owns ae 


























EVERYTHING YOU DIDN'T 
WANT 10 KNOW 
ABOUT AIDS. BUT SHOULD. 


To start with, you don’t have to be gay or a drug user to get it. 
AIDS has hit these two groups hardest because the AIDS virus hit 
them first, before anyone knew why or how people should protect 
themselves from it. | 

And the virus 1s spreading. Scientists report that about one 
and a half million people are already infected. 

You can't tell who has it and who doesn’t. Most people who 
have the AIDS virus don't even know it. They don't look or feel sick. 
It can take up to ten years for symptoms to show up. So people who 
seem perfectly healthy can pass the virus on to others. 

HOW IS IT PASSED ON? One way is shooting up drugs 
with someone who’ infected and sharing the needle. But most 
- people catch the AIDS virus THROUGH SEX. A woman can catch 
it from a man. A man can catch it from a woman. A man can catch it 
from a man. 

Obviously, the surest way to avoid the virus is to avoid sex. If 
you do have sex, YOUR BEST PROTECTION IS A LATEX CONDOM 
with spermicide. Use them every time, from start to finish, accord- 
ing to the manufacturers’ directions. 

You can ignore these precautions only if you and your partner 
have been together for at least 10 years, and both of you have been - 
totally faithful. 

Otherwise, DON'TMAKE ANY EXCEPTIONS. — 

Because the one time you do can be the one time you 
shouldn't have. 


HELP STOP AIDS. USE A CONDOM. 


NATIONAL-AIDS 


SERS Adia—aas 
RESEARCH cai 


















©1988, The Ad Council. © 


AIDS CAMPAIGN 
NEWSPAPER AD NO. AIDS-88-1377—TABLOID 
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